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The  greiit  iBUportance  which  has  been  attained  by  glycerin, 
from  its  therapeutical  and  technical  applications,  may  render  it 
iagreea*ble  to  yofir  readers  to  obtain  a  summary  of  a(l  that  is 
most  interesting  about  it. 

If  ftjted  fatty  bodies  be  treated  with  alkaline  solutionis,  alka- 
line earths  or  some  metaflic  oxides,  at  a  h'.gh  temperature,  and 
In  presence  of  water,  they  are  decomposed,  and  their  acid  com- 
bines with  the  alkaline  or  metalic  base  forming  a  salt,  called 
'^oap,  while  their  base  dissolves  in,  and  unites  with,  a  part  of  the 
water,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  as  a 
peculiar  sweet  and  neutral  substance  called  glycerin, 

Scheele,  a  Swedish  chemist,  observed  it  first  in  1775,  when  he 
examined  the  watcY  which  had  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 
lead  plaster ;  he  called  the  sweet  neutral  body,  resulting  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  water,  Oilsweet  Afterwards,  in  1823,  it 
was  found  by  Chevreul,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
scientific  researches  on  fixed  oils  and  fats,  to  be  a  constant.pro- 
^ftct  of  saponification.    Farther  researches  en  the  compositioa 
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of  fatty  bodies- bave  constituted  the  chemieal  cbaraeterof  gfy^' 
eeriii>.and  have  confirmed  the  soppoBition  of  Chevreal,  that  it 
is  a  body  analogous  to  alcohol,  bearing  the  same  relation  to" 
the  fattj  substances  as-  alcohol  does  to  the  ethsrs;-  with  the  dif- 
ference, that  in  glycerin — Cg  H^  O,  -H  8H  O — three  or  lesS' 
atoms  of  water  inay  be  replaced  by  as  many  atoms  acid-radical,, 
and  thus  form  a  variety  of  bo(kes>  while  alcohol  is  capable  of  but 
one  comlmiatioB. 

Glycerin  is  ^  a  colorless^  inodorous^  syrupy  liquid^  of  a  sweet 
taste,  and  having  the  specific  gravity  1.25.^  It  is  soluble  in' 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  m  ether.  Exposed  to  a  full  red 
heat,  it  takes  dre  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame«<  It  m  destroyed 
by  distillation  in  ooniaet  with  air ;  but  may  be  dii^tilled  un-^ 
changed  by  Bteama  It  combines  with  potassa  and  baryta,  and 
also  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  diluted  with  watery  it  afford  sr 
red  precipitate,  with  hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia  or  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium/' 

The  Pharmacopo€a'ffve&  an  excellent  definition,  to  winch  may 
be  added  that  anhydrous  glycerin  has  a  specific  ^vity  of  1.28, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  a  solvent  for  almost  all  soluble  salts,  but 
also  prevents  solution  of  motallie  salts  from  being  precipitated 
by  alkalies  >  the  distillation,  in  contact  with  air  at  a  high  tern-- 
perature,  produces  acrolein,  a  body  of  a  very  disagreeable  smell.. 

According  to  the*  researches  of  Pasteurj  on  the  process  of 
alcoholic  fermentations,  glycerin  occurs  in  it  as^  a  constant  pro- 
duct;  m  the  distillation  of  whiskej^  it  remains  in  i^he^s  will,  but  it 
forms  a  component  of  wine  and  beer,  on  account  of  which  Eed- 
teubacher  proposes  an  addition  of  glycerin  to  wines  which  are 
deficient  in  body,  and  asserts  that,  at  the  same  time,  propionie 
and  butyric-acetic  acids  will  be  formed,  whiefa  produce,  with  the 
alcohol  of  the  wine,  a  very  fine  aromatic  ether,  and  thus  increase 
its  flavor^  Qobley  has  discovered  it  in  the  brain  substance  and 
in  the  yolk  of  a  chicken  egg. 

There  are  also  a  few  vegetable  oils  which  contain  glycerin  in 
a  free  state,  though  it  may  have  been  produced  by  their  slow 
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decomposition  in  contact  with  air;  from  them  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  repeated  washings  with  hot  water.  Its  occurrence, 
ho\vever,  is  mainly  and  UBuatly  in  combination  with  fatty  acids 
and  their  vegetable  and  animal  oils;  and  fats  will  famish  the 
best  material  for  its  production. 

The  manner  of  obtaining  and  preparing  the  glycerin  differs 
with  the  method  which  has  been  used  to  decompose  the  oils  or 
fats.  If  it  should  be  recovered  from  the  water  coming  from  the 
preparation  of  lead  plaster,  the  liquor  is  to  be  treated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  in  order  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  lead 
which  may  have  been  dissolved  during  the  process  as  black  sul- 
phuret  of  lead,  and  after  filtration  evaporated  at  a  low  temper- 
ature or  in  vacuo  to  the  proper  consistence.  The  condensation 
in  vacuo  should  always  be  preferred,  for  it  not  only  prevents, 
by  the  exclusion  of  air,  the  decomposition  of  the  glycerin  and 
the  consequent  disagreeable  odor  of  acrolein,  produced  by  high 
temperature,  but  it  also  avoids  discoloration. 

Glycerin  is  an  accidental  product  of  the  manufactory  of  soap 
and  candles;  it  remains  in  the  salty  liquor  which  results  from 
the  saponification  of  oils  and  fats  by  alkalies,  and  in  the  watery 
solntion  which  constitutes  the  refuse  produced  by  the  action  of 
slaked  caustic  lime  upon  fatty  bodiefs ;  from  both  liquors  crude 
glycerin  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  various  processes  have 
been  proposed  and  adopted  for  its  purification,  differing,  one  from 
the  other,  mainly  on  account  of  the  different  substances  which 
have  to  be  eliminated. 

The  most  interesting  and  simplest  process,  however,  is  the 
decomposition  of  fatty  substances  by  overheated  steam  under 
pressore.  Tilghmann,  of  Philadelphia,  had  the  first  apparatus 
patented,  which  was  improved  by  Wilson,  the  present  manager 
of  Price's  Candle  Factory,  in  London.  The  palm  oil,  the  ma- 
terial which  is  principally  nsed  in  this  process,  is  subjected,  in  a 
distilling  apparatus  of  a  peculiar  eonstruction,  te  the  uniform 
and  continuous  action  of  steam,  at  a  temperature  of  about  540*^ 
Fahrenheit^  in  consequence  of  which  the  oil  becomes  decomposed 
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into  its  fatty  acid^aod  glycerin,  which  distill  over,  and  are  ob- 
tained in  separate  layers  in  the  receiver.  As  the  crade  products 
do  not  contain  any  chemicals  or  other  bodies  which  do  not 
naturally  belong  to  the  palm  oil,  no  other  processes,  but  another 
distillation,  and  afterwards  condensation,  are  necessary  for  the 
puritication  of  the  glycerin. 

Kochleder  obtained  glycerin  from  castor  oil,  by  treating  its 
alcoholic  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  'gas,  evaporating  the 
resulting  acid  solution  until  all  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and 
extracting  from  the  resulting  yellow  mass  the  ethers  formed 
with  the  fatty  acids  by  exhaustion  with  ethers  which,  on  separ- 
tion,  leaves  pure  glycerin. 

It  is  also  possible  (W  urtz)  to  produce  glycerin  without  the  aid 
of  fatty  substances  by  the  action  of  chemicals.  When  ^'tribro- 
mide  of  allyl  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  acetate  of  silver,  a 
new  acetate  is  formed,  which,  when  [boiled  with  potassa,  fur- 
nishes ulycerin." 
€,n,033C,H303-h8(KOHO)=CeH,033HO-h3KOC4H,03 

New  A  cetAte .  Qlyeerln .  Acetate  of  PoUM* . 

By  the  action  of  chemicals  upon  glycerin,  decomposition  en- 
.<sues  and  a  variety  ot  bodies  is  produced  Its  diluted  solution^ 
mixed  with  ferment  and  kept  at  90*"  Fahrenheit,  produces  pro- 
pionic, formic  and  acetic  acids,  while  chalk  and  cav^in  form 
with  it,  at  100°  Fahrenheit,  alcohol  and  butyric  acid.  Concen- 
trated nitric  acid  converts  glycerin  into  glyceric,  and  dilute  ni- 
tric acid  into  oxalic  acid.  The  formation  of  nitroglycerin,  or 
glonoin,  by  the  combined  action  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
4ipon  glycerin,  with  its  remarkable  medicinal  qualities,  and  stu- 
pendous explosive  power,  has  been  spoken  of  in  a  previous  num- 
ber of  the  Meporter.  Concentrated  sulphuric  and  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acids,  convert  it  into  sulpho-giycerio,  and  phosphor- 
glyceiic  acids,  whose  compounds  correspond  to  those  of  the 
«thyl,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids. 

Yery  interesting  studies  have  been  made  by  Barthelot,  in  re 
gard  to  the  combinations  of  glycerin  with  the  fatty  and  other 
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organic  acids.  It  formS;  with  them,  three  distinct  series  of 
compounds;  which  have  been  distinguished  by  Bartholot  ac- 
cording to  the  ilumber  of  equivalents  of  water  which  were  re- 
placed by  the  acid  in  the  new  compound;  thus  he  calls  the 
compounds  of  stearic  acid  with  glycerin,  monostearin,  bistearin 
and  tristearin,  which  artificial  bodies  are  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  natural  neutral  fkte. 

Other  interesting  decompositions  take  place  by  the  action  of 
the  compounds  of  phosphorus  with  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine 
upon  glycerin ;  but  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  comjnla- 
tion  to  go  into  details  in  regard  to  these  bodies  -,  it  may  suffice 
to  mention  that  in  the  series  of  iodine  the  essential  oils  of  mus- 
tard and  garlic  may  be  produced. 

Its  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  have  already  secured  to 
glycerin  numerous  and  extensive  applications,  which  become 
constantly  more  manifold.  Its  ready  solubility  in  water,  alco- 
hol and  acetic  acid,  its  great  dissolving  powers  for  all  salts 
soluble  in  water,  its  beneficial  action  upon  all  animal  tissues, 
its  peculiarity  to  have  the  appearance  of  oil,  without  ever  be- 
coming rancid,  render  it  of  eminent  value  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, where  it  is  used  alreiady  to  a  great  extent.  There  were 
consumed  2,870,000  pounds  of  glycerin  during  the  year  1861,  in 
the  Central  Dri^g  store  of  the  Parisian  Hospitals.  Combining 
the  properties  of  oil  and  water,  it  is  frequently  used  in  place  of 
ointments  and  salves,  where  the  external  application  of  alkaloids, 
soluble  salts  or  vegetable  matter  is  desired.  It  softens  and  dis- 
solves all  hardened  fatty  substances,  and  has  been  used  benefi- 
cially in  diseases  of  the  ear. 

On  account  of  its  softening  and  soothing  influence  upon  the 
skin,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  toilet 
soaps.  It  also  constitutes  the  menstruum  of  pomatums,  hair 
oils,  and  such  preparations  for  the  hair,  which  are  recommended 
as  hair  tonics  and  hair  restorers.  It  removes  dandruff/  and 
heals  the  skin  completely  of  this  disease ;  it  imparts  to  the  hair 
brilliancy,  gloss  and  softness,  and  keeps  the  scalp  in  an  excellent 
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condition.  Being  inodoroas,  not  liable  to  become  rancid^  but 
like  oil;  capable  of  extracting  odors,  it  may  be  employed  advan- 
tageously to  extract  sach  odors,  the  delicacy  oi  which  would  be 
destroyed  by  distillation. 

As  it  preserves  its  liquidity  even  in  very  low  temperature, 
does  never  assume  a  cystalline  form,  nor  may  be  spoiled  by  ran- 
cidity,  it  has  been  used  as  lubricator  for  such  clocks  and  instru* 
ments  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  tempera- 
ature  -,  on  this  account  it  has  been  largely  employed  in  gasome- 
ters. For  the  same  reason  it  is  used  successfully  for  the  preser- 
vation of  microscopic  objects,  which  remain  fresh,  and  admit 
continuous  observation. 

Food,  and  other  substances  of  such  character  as  may  become 
spoiled  by  the  loss  of  water  essential  to  them,  have  been  pre- 
served by  immersion  into  glycerin,  and  meat,  fish,  fruit,  etc., 
are  reported  not  to  have  lost  any  of  their  original  flavor  and 
qualities  after  the  glycerin  had  been  removed  by  washing  and 
soaking  in  water. 

Capable  of  dissolving  a  number  of  dye  stuffs,  it  is  not  only 
used  in  the  manufactory  of  textiles,  but  also  as  coloring  for 
liquors,  which  improve  by  its  addition  in  richness  and  taste. 

Glycerin  should  be  pure  for  employment  in  medicine  and  for 
all  the  more  subtle  technical  applications.  For  common  use  it 
may  be  more  or  less  impure,  according  to  the  object  it  is  desired 
for.  Its  definition  and  its  deportment  toward  some  solvents 
have  been  stated  above ;  it  remains  yet  to  mention  the  reagents 
by  which  some  of  the  most  common  impurities  may  be  dis- 
covered. If  alcohol,  containing  one  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid, 
form  a  precipitate  or  only  a  white  turbidity  with  glycerin,  the 
presence  of  lime  is  indicated,  and  if  the  dilute<l  solution  of 
potassa  produces  a  brown  tint  on  boiling,  some  foreign  organic 
substance,  as,  for  iiy>tance,  glucose,  will  be  the  cause  of  it« 

It  is  said  to  be  frequently  adulterated  with  sugar  syrup,  which 
may  always  be  discovered  by  an  examination  with  polarised 
light.     Glycerin  has  no  optical  rotary  power,  while  all  kinds  of 
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fliigar  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  either  toUhe  right  or  tefb. 
Cane  gngar  may  also  be  deteoted  by  chloroform,  which  dissolves 
glycerin,  and  leaves  the  sugar  undissolved;  and  glucose,  by 
boiling  th«  suspected  article  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  sul- 
phate or  tarti^ate  of  copper,  which  will  precipitate  from  the 
bright,  )b!ue  liquid  the  red  suboxide  of  copper  in  ease  of  an 
adulteration. 


OPHTHAUOA  OF  KBW-BOBN  XKFAKT8. 

BW  O.  F«  POTTBB*  K.  D« 

irciminaierted  Ite  Tkm  St.  Looi^  Kadicia  Kcyorltf  .| 
It  is  net  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  offer  much  that  is 
Bew  or  original,  but  rather  to  eaU  the  attention  of  physicians  to 
this  important  and  often  terrible  disease,  which,  if  not  the  most 
finequent,  is  still  one  of  tbe  most  destructive  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  little  patient.  Fortunately,  however*  it  is  generally 
amenable  to  treitaieat  when  taken  early  in  its  development 
and  promptly  treated* 

Purulent  Ophthalmia  of  infaats  occurs  sometimes  immediately 
after  birth,  but  more  frequently"  at  from  the  third  to  the  fifth 
day  afterward,  and  oecasionally  appearing  at  a  more  advanced 
age.  At  the  first  indications  of  the  disease  the  eye^Iids  appear 
to  be  glued  together,  especially  in  the  morning,  attended  with 
some  redness  and  swelling,  making  the  lid  puff  out  round  and 
foil.  On  raising  the  eye-lid  the  conjunctiva  is  found  of  a  red 
and  slightly  thickened  appearanee.  As  the  disease  advances  the 
swelling  of  the  eye-lids  increases  and  the  child  becomes  restless, 
fretting  and  crying,  and  showing  the  greatest  intolerance  to  the 
light,  keeping  its  eyes  constantly  closed.  When  the  lids  are 
opened  a  whiteish  sero*muculent  matter  is  observed,  and  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva,  when  the  lids  are  raised  or  everted^  are 
red  and  velvety  and  appear  highly  Inflamed. 

The  secretion  of  matter  is  now  very  copious  and  bursts  forth 
from  time  to  lime,  and  on  opening  the  eyes  the  matter  flows  out 
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abundantly.  The  discharge  varys  from  a  whiteish  to  a  jeilowiBk 
grey  color,  and  increases  somewhat  in  consistency  as  the  disease 
progresses  in  intensity.  In  the  morning  the  eye  lids  are  found 
tightly  gfced  together,  and  opened  only  by  soaking,  with  warm 
water,  or  a  little  of  the  mother's  milk  which  readily  softens  the 
exuded  matter. 

When  first  opened  ihero  will  be  a  free  discharge  of  matter^ 
and  on  further  examination,  will  generally  be  lound  a  layer  of 
tolerably  thick  tenacious  secretion,  which  can  only  be  reached 
and  thoroughly  removed  by  injecting  warm  water  with  a  small 
syringe  or  letting  it  fall  into  the  open  ej^e  from  a  sponge.  The 
cornea  soon  becomes  implicated,  and  if  the  inflammation  is  not 
soon  checked,  wiM  become  more  or  less  opake,  a  pertion  some- 
times separating  eniirely  from  the  iris,  penetrating  through  the 
aperture  presenting  an  irregular  and  dirty  looking  prominence. 
In  Boine  extreme  eases,  all  the  humors  of  the  eye  are  discharged 
through  the  ulcerated  cornea,  and  the  globe  shrinks  to  less  than 
hhlf  its  natural  size. 

If,  however,  the  disease  is  taken  in  time  and  eonftned  to  the 
lids,  this  misfortune  is  prevented,  and  while  it  may  be  obstinate 
and  difficult  to  treaty  will  not  result  in  any  serious  or  permanent 
injury  to  the  little  pati^it. 

The  constitutional  disturbances  of  the  system  are  generally 
manifested  by  fretfulness,  hot  feverish  skin,  refasin<c  to  nurse, 
want  of  appetite,  bowels  constipated,  and  general  febrile  disturb- 
ances. 

As  regards  the  causes  of  this  disease,  I  think  it  may  arise 
from  some  aerid  secretion  in  the.  vagina  ol  the  mother,  affected 
by  chronid  leucorrhoea  or  some  other  morbid  oondition  resulting 
from  vaginal  inflammation,  or  among  the  lower  classes  gonor* 
rhoeal  complications  or  the  filthy  oonditition  of  the  person  pro- 
ducing a  discharge,  which  coming  in  contact  with  the  eyes  of 
the  child  during  its  passage  from  the  womb  to  external  iifb^ 
might  be  the  incitingoauseof  this  inflammatory  action,  still  I  do 
not  consider,  with  some,  these  the  only  causes ;  and  although 
the  matter  from  the  infant's  eye  applied  to  the  adult,  provokea 
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a  paralent  ophthalmia,  and  the  peculiar  time  of  its  occurence 
would  point  almost  directly  to- such  a  cause^  yet  I  am  confident 
that  har^h  treatment  m.  or  insofiicient  care  while  washing,  want 
of  cleanliness  and  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  and 
sudden  and  undue  exposure  to  light,  especially  a  glowing  fire  or 
lamp,  all  tend  to  promote  this  disease,  which  becomes  virulent 
from  the  intense  inflammatory  action  which  always  supervenes 
in  the  delicate  tissues  involved.  I  should  say  also  that  some  con- 
stitutions are  more  predisposed  or  susceptible  to  such  inflamma- 
tory actions  than  others,  wheref,  as  for  instance,  a  strumous 
diathesis  exists,  with  extreme  debility  and  unfavorable  surround- 
ing circumstances. 

As  for  troatment^  we  should,  when  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
any  complications  of  this  kind,  be  careful  to  inspect  the  eyes 
minutely  and  frequently,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  least 
unnatural  redness  or  irritation,  they  should  be  carefully  cleansed 
with  warm  water  and  a  gentle  astringent  applii^d,  such  as  a 
weak  alum  water,  say  two  to  four  grs.  to  the  ounce.  By  this  early 
attention  many  times  the  disease  may  be  prevented  fVom  becom- 
ing serious  or  troublesome*  But  when  once  it  has  set  in,  and 
the  inflammation  which  develops  rapidly,  has  resulted  in  the 
purulent  discharge,  then  no  time  must  be  lost  in  resorting  to 
active  treatment.  The  eyes  must  be  thoroughly,  yet  carefully 
washed  with  warm  water.  The  lids  should  be  fomented  so  as 
to  Bofien  the  matter  which  has  collected  on  and  matted  together 
the  ciliffi,  and  the  lids  then  gently  drawn  asunder  and  the 
discharge  washed  away,  some  resort  to  the  use  of  a  small  syringe 
to  inject  the  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  more  tenacious  part  of 
the  matter*  I  have  found  a  very  good  way  to  be,  to  take  a  soft 
sponge  or  linen  rag  dipped  in  milk  warm  water,  and  at\er  gently 
opening  the  lids  .let  a  small  stream  of  water  pressed  from  it  fall 
from  a  little  height  into  the  palpebral  opening.  This  is  not 
only  convenient  in  the  application,  but  most  effectual  in  remov- 
ing the  disharge  and  cleansing  the  eye.  This  should  be  done 
every  two  or  four  hours,  as  the  case  requires,  and  after  each 
washing  there  should  be  applied  some  astringent  solution,  as  the 
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ainm  water  above  mientioned;  or  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  or  zino,  the  latter  of  which  I  mmeh  prefer.  Once  or  twice 
a  day  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil ver,  say  two  grs. 
to  the  ounce  of  water  with  one  half  a  grain  of  morphia,  should 
be  droped  into  the  eye,  the  frequency  of  which  should  depend 
on  the  severity  of  the  case.  I  prefer  the  nitrate  of  silver  to 
almost  any  other  application  in  severe  cases,  and  grade  the 
strength  of  the  solution  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory 
action,  ' 

The  astringent  solution  following  the  washing  should  be 
applied  with  a  single  fold  of  soft  linen,  so  as  not  to  be  too  heat- 
ing, and  frequently  changed.  The  general  health  of  the  child 
should  be  especially  attended  to.  Small  doses  of  calomel  and 
dovers  powders,  followed  with  castor  oil  to  produce  free  evacua- 
tions, sliouid  be  given  at  least  every  other  day  at  the  onset  of 
the  disease,  and  followed  by  syrup  of  Rhubarb,  If  the  inflam- 
mation be  very  great,  one  or  two  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
external  angle  of  the  eye.  Some  recommend  that  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  lid  be  slightly  scarified  by  running  the  convex  edge 
of  a  small  sc  i  Ipel  lightly  across  it  in  different  directions.  This  is, 
perhaps,  preferable  to  the  leeches,  as  it  is  more  readily  applied 
and  avoids  the  danger  of  too  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  the  scar 
which  sometimes  results  from  the  leech  bites. 

Dr.  Willson«  of  Dublin,  recommends  in  extreme  cases,  to  dip 
the  chemosis  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
conjestion  and  also  the  pressure  from  the  globe,  and  particularly 
around  the  cornea.  In  some  extreme  oases  he  uses  the  scissors 
a  second  and  third  time*  with  good  results.  He  also  applies  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  atrophia  to  the  eye,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  keep  the  pupil  dilated,  whereby  the  iris  is  prevented,  to  a 
certain  extent,  from  prolapsing  through  the  cornea  in  case  of  a 
perforating  ulcer,  or  even  if  recently  protruded  the  atrophia 
will  retract  the  iris.  He  also  thinks  that  the  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  diminishes  intraocular  pressure  and  relieved  vascularityi 
and  therefore  uses  it  largely  in  all  ocular  inflammations. 

Under  this  prompt  and  active  treatment,  the  pain  and  inflam- 
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maiioD  Qsnally  begias  to  subside  from  the  third  to  the  foarth 
iskjy  and  at  the  same  time  the  conjunctiva  assumes  a  paler  and. 
less  irritated  appearance^  the  suppuration  is  less  profuse  and 
gradaally  the  ejes  return  to  a  normal  condition  Should,  how- 
ever, the  inflammation  not  be  checked;  and  unfortunately  go  on, 
then  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  cornea  will  take  place  and 
the  eye  be  destroyed  In  such  a  eaae  the  general  system  should 
be  sustained  in  every  way  possible^  and  some  gentle  tonic,  as 
syrup  of  barks  or  a  weak  solution  of  quinine,  given. 

The  mother  and  nurse  should  in  all  cases  be  warned  of  the 
Contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  and  directed  to  throw  away  all 
eloths  or  sponges  used  in  washing  the  eyes,  and  to  have  espe- 
eial  care  as  to  personal  cleanliness.  The  child  should  be  kept 
in  a  darkened  room  and  of  as  even  a  temperature  as  possible,  as 
much  depends  on  the  care  and  attention  given  by  the  nurse  for 
the  sacceasful  treatment  of  the  disease-^-in  fact,  almost  as  much 
as  in  the  remedies  prescribed. 


PBMALS  DISBASE3. 

fiead  before  theMobll(<!  Medical  Society,  May,  1B86:  By  F.  E.  Qordon,  &I.  D.,  Prof, 
of  OtMteferloa.  Mettical  College,  Mobile.  Aiabama. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thought  that  civilization,  which  has  elevated 
woman  fVom  the  more  servant  to  be  the  companion  of  man,  has 
interested  in  the  study  of  hor  sexual  maladies,  once  thought  de- 
grading, some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  medical  profession.  Wit- 
ness such  men  as  Kiwisch  and  Scanzoni,  in  Germany;  Paul 
DuBois  and  Oazeau,  in  France ;  Robert  Lee,  Tyler  Smith  and 
Simpson^  in  Great  Britain ;  and  in  the  United  State,  Hodge  and 
Meigs,  of  Philadelphia ;  Bedford,  Gardner  and  Gaillard  Thomas, 
of  New  York ;  Byford,  of  Chicago ;  Miller,  of  Louisville  ;  and  in 
our  own  city  our  distinguished  President,  whose  matured  judg- 
ment and  skillful  hand  are  ever  read}'  in  hor  behalf. 

I  propose  to  make  a  brief  summary  of  my  experience  in  some 
of  the  more  common  forms  of  uterine  affections,  and  hope  to  be 
excused  for  the  too  frequent,  nseof  the  pronoun  I.  which  is  insep- 
arable from  a  narrative. 

In  the  lirst  place,  let  us  take  a  case  of  acute  inflammation,  such 
as  we  often  see  in  a  washerwoman  who  subjects  herself  to  severe 
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straining  in  lifting  heavy  tabs^  even  daring  her  menstrual  periods, 
not  to  mention  the  wetting  of  tbe  clothes  incident  to  her  ooca- 
pation.  Hero  we  have  the  heat^  pain  and  increased  weight  of 
*the  engorged  organ,  with  distress  in  the  loins  and  in  micturition ; 
and  superadded  to  all  these  we  have  constitutional  disturbance 
enough  to  produce  fever.  Now  what  is  the  most  rational  coarse 
to  pursue  in  subduing  the  fever  and  inflammation  f  If  you  turn 
to  any  treatise  on  the  subject,  you  will  find  the  first  direction  is 
to  bleed  your  patient,  if  she  is  vigorous  enough  to  bear  it;  next, 
abstract  blood  from  the  uterus  by  leeches  or  scarification ;  then 

Eurge,  ueie  emollient  and  anodyne  injections,  and  apply  poultices* 
^ost  in  a  recumbent  position  is  indispensable  under  any  form  of 
treatment.  This  reiteration  of  blood-letting,  as  the  leading  re- 
medy, is  confined  to  no  particular  disease,  but  is  common  to  all 
the  |>hIcgma;si8B  and  to  many  fevers;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  a^ 
precept  "  more  honored  in  th^  breach  than  in  the  observance." 
The  topical  abstraction  of  blood  but  for  its  inconvenience,  would 
be  attended  with  much  less  danger  to  the  patient,  depleting  the 
organ  directly,  with  a  small  waste  of  the  pabulum  vitsB.  But 
when  we  conhider  the  repugnance  of  women  to  the  exposure 
necessary  for  the  application  ot  leeches,  the  horror  of  the  animal 
entertained  by  most  females,  and  the  pain  of  the  bites,  we  can 
very  well  understand  how  little  favor  attends  this  procedure  in 
private  practice  Besides,  our  country  friends  are  entirely  cut 
off  from  this  form  of  local  depletion.  Scarification  is  also  liable 
to  many  of  the  objections  above  alleged.  It  does  not  relieve  the 
vessels  so  freely,  and  by  leaving  wounds  to  be  healed  invites  a 
renewed  flow  of  blood  to  the  partw  intended  to  be  disgorged. 
That  this  train  of  reasoning  is  insensibly  adopted  by  most  practical 
men,  I  think  is  proved  By  the  manner  in  wnioh  the3^  avoid  tbese 
remedies  and  substitute  less  disagreeable  means.  For  my  part, 
I  do  not  see  why  a  naetritis  may  not  be  treated  like  an  orchitis 
or  conjunctivitis,  with  tartarizea  antimony  and  sulpha' e  of  mag- 
nesia in  decided  doses.  Who  cares  to  waste  time,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  trouble  and  expense,  in  applying  leeches  to  the  testicle,  or, 
.what  is  more  objectionable,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eye  ?  On 
this  hint  I  have  sometimes  acted,  and  with  the  best  results;  and 
another  remedy  in  orchitis,  the  value  of  which  I  learned  from 
Dr.  Kott,  might  be  pressed  into  service  in  violent  cases,  I  mean 
the  tobacco  poultice ;  but  it  would  have  to  be  used  with  more 
care  on  the  abdomen  than  on  the  scrotum.  Bealiy,  we  know  so 
little  of  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines  that  some  of  our  best 

J^ractitiouers  still  are  in  dottbt  whether  the  advantage  derived 
rom  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  is  anything  more  than  the 
effect  produced  on  the  nerves  of  a  part;  and  I  have  not  observed 
any  great  diflference  in  the  success  of  country  practitioners,  who 
use  cold  epithems,  sinapisms  and  poultices,  and  our  city  doctors, 
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who  have  had  th«  run  of  the  hospitals  of  London  and  Paris;  and 
come  home  profonndty  impressed  with  the  inestimable  a^van- 
tages  of  cups  and  leeches.  Btill  there  are  cases  where  leeches 
prove  of  good  service,  and  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to  with 
advantage  to  the  patient 

Warm  hip^bathS;  by  their  repnleive  effect,  are  a  great  relief  to 
some,  and  a  dose  of  calomel,  by  unloading  the  portal  circulationy 
is  at  times  very  beneficial  Anodynes,  especially  morphia,  are 
great  favorites  of  mine  in  all  cases  of  pain,  irrespective  of  fever. 

In  chronic  metritis  you  have  a  more  decided  change  in  the 
straotnro  of  the  organ.  There  is,  according  to  some  pathologists^ 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  intormascnlar  cellular  tissue,  be- 
sides the  usual  lymph  deposits  of  inflammation.  I  sometimes 
try  the  careful  exhibition  of  mercury  in  alterative  doses,  and 
prefer  the  bi  chloride,  1*16  gr.  three  times  a  day.  I  have  tried 
the  tr.  antacrida,  so  much  lauded  hy  Dr.  Fenner,  but  most  per- 
sons complain  of  the  taste  of  the  Canada  balsam  and  oil  of 
sassafhis.  The  effect  is  the  same,  being  duo  to  the  mercnry^in 
it.  Iodide  of  potassium  in  five  gr,  doses  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  in  comp.  syrup  sarzee,  has  answered  well  in  my  bands,  with 
the  atidition  of  vaginal  injections  of  Lujoi's  solution  in  water.  I 
may  say  that  1  have  thus  succeeded,  better  than  with  &ny  other 
meann^  in  combating  these  troubtesonio  cases.  Warm  iip  baths 
and  medicated  injections  are  also  useful  here,  and  are  praised  by 
Scanzoni,  as  liquefying  the  deposits  preparatory  to  absorption. 

Displacements  of  the  uterus  are  a  great  vexation  to  the  physi- 
cian, and  they  are  far  more  distressing  to  the  patient.  Antever- 
sion  does  not  produce  as  much  constitutional  disturbance  as  the 
oppoMte  condition,  for  the  neck  being  smaller,  exerts  lesspressHre 
on  the  rectum,  and  defacation  is  less  interfered  with ;  while  the 
vesical  tenesmus  seem^  common,  to  both  affections,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  dra^ngon  the  va^^na,  independent  of  the  increased 
bulk  of  ihe  uterus  resting  on  the  bladder. 

Retroversion  interferes  with  the  regular  distribution  of  the 
blood  through  the  womb,  deranges  menstruation  and  provokes 
leucorrhoda.  It  lessens  the  chances  of  impregnation^  and  if  com- 
plioated  with  pregnancy,  endangers  life.  It  gives  ri^e  to  a  host 
of  maladies,  called  sympathetic  disturbances.  It  is  very  easy  to 
diagnose  these  two  affections  by  the  finger  alone,  and  in  doubt- 
ful cases  by  the  sound;  In  the  great  majority  of  them  it  is  like- 
wise easy  to  replace  the  organ  in  position,  but  it  will  remain  thus 
only  80  long  as  the  instrument  is  in  the  oavit3\ 

What  means  have  we,  then,  at  our  disposal  to  retain  the 
uterus  when  replaced  ?  If  it  be  engorged  or  hypertrophied,it  is 
well  to  counteract  this  condition  by  approf)riate  treatment. 
Indeed,  some  writers  think  that  this  is  the  secret  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  that  there  can  be  no  displacemeni.  without  an  en- 
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larged  womb.  Dr.  Hodge  seems  to  think  that;  even  if  this  view 
were  tho  trne  view,  his  plan  of  treatment  is  the  best — ''  plaoe 
the  atorus  in  splints/'  and  it  will  get  well — jast  as  a  broken  leg. 
But,  unfortunately,  in  many  instances  the  vagina  is  relaxed  and 
the  ligaments  elongated  and  flaccid.  Perhaps  the  womb,  after 
labor  or  abortion,  has  not  undergone  involution  or  a  proper 
contraction,  and  simply  lapses  by  its  weight  or  falls  backward. 
In  this  latter  condition  ergot  acts  well,  and  as  it  is  usually  aeoom* 
panied  by  hsBmorrhages,!  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  with  iron, 
according  to  the  following  formula :  R' — vini  ergot«B,  jiL;  tinct. 
mnr.  ferri,  3ij.  m.  s.;  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  in  water» 
In  endeavoring  to  increase  the  tonicity  of  the  vagina  and  liga- 
ments, I  have  used  with  the  best  effects  a  pill  thus  composed: 
B» — Pulv.  ferri,  ext.  cinchon»,  ^.  3ss.;  strychnia,  gr.  1,  m.;  ft. 
pil.  No.  XXX.;  one  three  times  a  day.  Injections  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  or  alum  prove  usefbl  by  their  astringenoy,  and  should  not 
be  neglected  in  addition  to  general  remedies. 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  pessaries,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  set  out  with  strong  prejudices  against  them,  bat 
ultimately  determined  to  try  them  fairly.  I  soon  found  that  in 
my  hands  none  of  them  would  hold  the  organ  in  position,  except 
the  intra-uterine  of  Simpson  or  Yalleix,  the  latter  being  more 
easily  introduced.  But  I  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  assurances 
of  these  gentlemen,  but  few  women  could  tolerate  the  instrument, 
and  that  they  had  to  be  subjected  to  confinement  and  deprived 
of  exercise ;  and'that,  even  with  thc^e  cautions,  there  was  some 
hsamorrhage  or  leuoorrhosa  induced  by  its  irritating  effect  on  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  and,  after  all,  the  discomforts  attending  the 
wearing  of  it  for  a  month  or  two,  upon  its  withdrawal  the  dis- 
placement returned.  Dr.  Hodge's  horsen^hoe,  which  is  a  modi* 
fication  of  the  elastic  ring  pessary,  is  a  great  favorite  here.  I 
confess  that,  alter  many  trials,  I  have  not  been  able  to  succeed 
with  it ;  it  either  presses  up  too  much  on  the  bowel  and  impedes 
the  passage  of  the  fceces,  or  down  toward  the  pubis,  the  end  of 
each  leg  being  an  irritating  point.  The  hard^rubber  bow  pessary, 
a  new  form  of  the  closed  lever,  is  the  fashion  at  present,  but  is 
liable  to  the  same  objections.  The  yielding  nature  of  the  elastic 
ring  allows  the  unloading  of  the  bowels,  and  yet  distends  the 
vagina  enough  to  push  up  the  uterus.  I  have,  however,  seen  it 
embedded  in  the  vagina,  granulations  having  entirely  dosed  over 
one-half  of  the  circle.  The  name  of  pessaries  is  legion,  and  each 
has  its  advocates  and  its  advantages — the  soft  sponge  and  air 
enshion,  in  irritable  conditions;  the  globe,  for  anteversion;  the 
pessary  of  Dr.  Heard,  which  came  near  amputating  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  for  one  of  my  patients,  but  which  I  find  figured  by 
Moreau  in  his  atlas,  looks  at  plausible  as  any  other.  There  are 
also  pessaries  like  Schilling's,  for  dilating  the  posterior  wall,  and 
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flomo  attached  to  an  abdominal  supporter,  a  good  way  ofsapport 
in  extreme  prolapse.  This  latter  instrument;  after  having  been 
tabooed  by  the  profession  for  many  years,  seems  to  be  gaining 
ground  once  more,  and  is  favorably  mentioned  in  the  two  most  re-' 
cent  works  on  Gynecology  that  I  have  seen.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
jokes  ever  told  of  Professor  HodgC;  that  he  had  dubbed  it  beforo 
his  class  "the  abominable  supporter. "  The  pressure  of  a  pad  over 
the  pubis  takes  off  the  weight  (super-incumbent)  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  and,  by  fixing  the  uterus,  prevents  the  pain  of  jolting  it. 
It  ought  to  be  more  useful  in  anteversion  than  in  retroversion^ 
as  the  pressure  reaches  more  readily  the  front.  I  have  used 
lately  an  improvement  on  the  bow  pessary,  whjch  has  the 
power  of  elongating  or  shortening  itself,  to  suit  the  changes  of 
position.  It  is  very  ingenious,  and  I  think,  from  a  trial  (^it  in 
several  difficult  cases,  worthy  of  attention. 

I  think  I  have  derived  benefit  from  swabbing  out  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  with  perchloride  of  iron.  By  winding  a  dossil  of 
Knt  or  cotton  around  the  sound  and  saturating  it  with  the  solu' 
tion  of  full  strength,  it  will  be  found  easy  of  introduction. 
Probably  the  greater  portion  of  the  iron  is  lost  in  the  cavity  of 
the  neck  by  the  compression  of  its  orifices,  but  a  small  part  of  it 
remains  on  the  cotton,  even  after  its  withdrawal,  and  from  it& 
constringent  effect  on  the  cavity  must  be  of  service.  It  is  very 
noticeable  that  the  irritable  condition  of  the  organ  is  lessened 
by  this  plan,  much  as  we  see  in  stricture  of  the  urethra  after 
bougies  ;  and  uterine  colics  are  less  severe  and  frequent,  probably 
more  from  the  dilatation  than  from  the  topical  medication. 

I  have  cured  two  cases  of  extreme  prolapsus  of  recent  origin } 
in  both  cases  the  womb  protruding  between  the  thighs,  and  one 
oi  them  menstruating  in  this  condition  while  confined  to  the  hos- 

S'tal,  by  the  use  of  the  ring  pessary.  In  one  of  them  I  used 
m's  flexible  metal,  and  kept  it  in  until  pregnancy  was  three 
months  advanced.  I  have  very  little  encouragement  to  give  from 
my  experience  with  old  cases.  Operations  on  the  vagina  by  neither 
knife  nor  caustics  have  given  satisfaction,  and  they  are  painful 
and  hazardous.  Amputation  of  the  cervix  has  been  tried  by 
Hugnier  and  Chassaignac,  and  with  good  results.  Dr.  Nott  has 
operated  for  me  on  two  cases  with  enlarged  necks.  One  of  them 
was  much  benefited  for  a  time,  say  six  months,  but  the  hyper- 
trophy  is  returning;  the  other  is  a  confirmed  case  of  hysteria. 

!Flexions  of  the  uterus  are  still  mere  unpromising  than  ver- 
eions.  Late  investigations  seem  to  show  that  a  softening  of  the 
tissue  takes  place  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  bending  of  the 
organ.  All  tne  symptoms  of  version  exist,  and  the  interruption 
to  the  circulation  is  greater,  and  the  egress  of  the  catamenia 
more  difficult.  The  body  of  the  uterus  is  enlarged,  and  contains 
llaid — often  blood  or  a  thin  mucus  amounting  to  hydromeira — 
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thoagb  I  have  never  witnessed  the  immense  distention  that 
obtains  in  other  forms  of  uterine  di^ase.  It  has  been  j>roposed> 
in  oases  of  confirmed  flexion  where  it  is  imposhible  to  straighten 
the  womb,  and  when,  if  j)ractieaWe,  the  force  exerted  would 
rupture  the  fibres  and  |)roduce  metritis,  to  divide  the  internal 
OS ;  and  s  )me  ha\»e  goae  so  far  as  to  practice  an  operation  for 
making  a  new  channel  more  direct  and  open  than  the  old  one. 
It  is  consolatory,  in  view  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  radical  cure  of 
this  affection,  to  record  the  opirtion  of  Scanzoni,  that  <'fl(  xioas 
of  the  womb  do  not  acquire  any  importancci  nor  are  folloived  by 
any  serious  dangeTs,  save  when  they  are  complicated  with  an 
alteration  in  the  texture  of  this  organ /^  Etis  recommendation 
Is,  to  apply  a  few  leeches  every  week  or  two,  in  hope  to  relieve 
engorgement  and  the  pathological  changes  that  result,  and  by 
subduing  inflammation  to  keep  the  patient  comfortable.  He 
oites  several  cases,  where  the  autopsy  proved  the  existence  of  this 
condition,  and  where  patients  dying  of  other  diseases  had  never 
^been  seriously  incommoded  by  this  mal-organi^ation.  t  had  aU 
instance  lately,  of  a  lady  who  came  to  this  city  for  advice,  which 
etrongly  corroborates  this  opinion.  She  has  been  mariied  twice, 
and,  as  one  would  naturally'  suppose  from  her  history,  sterile; 
but  she  is  now  upward  of  thirty,  and  though  delicate,  has  men- 
struated scan  til}',  but  regularly,  and  enjoyed  atair  share  of  health, 
with  but  two  exceptions — one  about  six  years  ago  and  again 
recently — both  probably  inflammations  produced  by  cold  or 
fatigue,  to  which  the  flexion  predisposed*  This  is  the  most 
extreme  case  of  anteflexion  I  have  ever  seen,  and  conveys  to  the 
touch  the  feeling  of  a  tumor  along  the  anterior  wall  of  the  whole 
vaginal  oanak  Besides  attempting  to  subdue  inflammation,  I 
divided  the  posterior  lip  freely,  as  the  external  os  was  impervious 
^ven  to  a  small  sound.  She  now  menstruates  with  more  ease, 
«nd  I  hope  may  become  pregnant* 

There  oocured  some  months  ago  quite  an  interesting  discus- 
sion before  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  on  the  siibject  of 
^ysmenorrhoBa.  Drs.  Sims  and  Bennett  had  previously  discussed 
it  m  the  Lancet,  the  former  contending  for  its  purely  mechanical 
origin,  and  advising  free  division  of  the  neck  of  th^  uterus  by 
the  scissors,  as  the  remedy  In  this  form  of  difficult  menstrua- 
tion. Dr.  Simpson's  mode  of  operation,  by  a  mere  linear  incision 
through  the  strictured  parts,  seems  to  be  free  from  the  daagers 
of  hsBmorrhage,  and  equally  successful  as  the  other.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  very  few  of  the  surgeons  present,  and 
they  were  the  ablestj  obstetricians  of  London,  were  willing  to 
•admit  that  they  had  divided  the  internal  os.  In  the  few  opera- 
tions that  I  have  performed  of  this  character,  I  introduced  the 
ntcrotome  an  inch  and  a  half  before  cutting,  and  thought  that  I 
bad  failed  in  completing  the  cure,  wlien  the  instrument  did  not 
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penetrate  to  this  point.  £  have  had  two  striking  instances  ot 
the  benefit  of  this  operation^  in  ladies  who  have  been  subjected 
to  treatment  for  years  under  the  most  intelligent  physicians. 
In  both  of  them  impregnation  took  place  a  few  months  after  the 
incision. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  Bex,  dy^menorrhcea  is  due  to  many 
other  causeS;  such  a?  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  gouty 
or  rheumatic  diatheses^  hysteria  or  neuralgia^  inflammation  of 
the  08)  and  from  ovarian  irritation.  It  is  very  plain  that  nothing 
less  than  an  appreoialion  of  the  cause  and  an  attempt  bj  consti-^ 
tutional  and  other  remedies  to  remove  it,  can  prove  eflioacious 
We  have  all  had  our  tilt  with  "irritable  uterus/'  and  few  of  us 
have  come  off  any  better  than  Don  Quixotte  with  the  wind-mills. 
Some  women  are  so  constitutionally  nervous,  that  as  soon 
as  the  period  approaches,  they  become  chilly,'  with  cold  feet  and 
clammy  hands ;  pain  reaching  along  the  ligaments  to  the  ovaries ; 
distressing  nausea  and  retchiDg.  Again  we  have  others  with 
repulsive  pains  and  contortions  like  those  of  childbirth,  in  which 
patches  of  membrane  of  greater  or  Jess  size  are  forced  out  with 
temporary  relief.  Tyler  Smith  suggests,  that  during  the  monthly 
nisus,  the  epitheleum  lining  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  slowly  melts 
away,  and  the  blood  gently  flowing  from  the  denuded  surface 
constitutes  the  catamenia.  If  this  be  the  physiological  condition, 
anything  that  interferes  with  this  periodical  moulting  and 
causes  it  to  come  away  iiTegularly  and  in  flakes,  may  give  rise 
to  the  pain  and  attendant  phenomena.  In  such  cases  the  plan 
of  swabbing  the  uterine  canal,  in  the  manner  alluded  to  above,  I 
can  safely  recommend.  It  is  equally  useful  when  menorrhagia 
succeeds  the  dysmenorrhoea— a  thing  of  not  unfrequent  occur- 
ence. Iodine  and  iron  are  the  substances  preferred,  according 
to  the  effect  desired,  whether  alterative  or  astringent. 

Uterine  leucorrhosa  has  for  its  source  of  supply  the  glands  of 
the  cervix.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  these  glands,  in 
a  normal  condition,  secrete  a  bland  fluid  like  the  white  of  an  egg, 
just  enough  to  plug  its  canal.  Inflammation,  from  whatever 
cause  produced,  excites  a  greater  flow  of  this  secretion,  and  it 
becomes  more  highly  colored  and  sometimes  tinged  with  blood. 
If  this  is  allowed  to  go  on,  the  discbarge  becomes  more  acrid, 
and  excoriates  the  os  as  it  trickles  over  it,  removing  the  epithe- 
leum and  causing  those  abrations  called  ulcers,  more  or  les& 
superficial  according  to  the  time  of  their  duration.  The  blood 
voesels  whidi  supply  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavity  being  in 
communication  with  those  of  the  parenchyma,  we  often  find  the 
two  structures  simultaneously  affected.  It  is  in  this  affection 
that  caustics,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
and  the  like,  have  gained  a  deserved  reputation.  There  is  no 
other  plan  by  which  you  can  reach  the  diseased  surface  with 
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equal  facility  and  accuracy.  Some  prefer  the  silver  in  substance; 
eome  in  solution;  some  in  ointment;  while  others  like  nitric 
acid  or  the  acid  mercury.  The  mode  of  applying  these  sub- 
stances; whether  lightlv  or  more  severely;  will  make  one  answer 
nearly  as  well  as  the  other.  In  inexperienced  hands,  certainly 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  safest,  rerchloride  t)f  iron,  where 
there  is  a  feeble  and  lax  state  of  the  parts,  is  equal  to  any  of 
them. 

In  controlling  metrorrhagia  resulting  from  intra-uterine  fi- 
broids, I  wish  to  record  my  decided  conviction  of  the  value  of 
bromide  of  potassium ;  that  it  also  lessens  the  pains  attending 
this  condition,  I  have  satisfied  myself  from  ihe  observatiim  of 
several  bad  cases.  In  the  reaction  which  must  follow  the  pre- 
sent tendency  to  overrate  the  value  of  a  ndw  remedy.  I  hope  its 
usefulness  here  will  not  be  overlooked  I  observe  that  in  Ger- 
many, where  this  practice  originated,  from  the  success  attending 
the  use  of  waters  containing  bromine,  both  internally  and  for 
baths,  Scanzoni  classes  bromide  of  potassium  with  the  iodide  of 
the  same  salt,  and  does  not  rely  on  it  in  these  tumors.  There  is 
one  remark  that  he  makes  which  deserves  attention,  and  that  is 
to  thi«  effect — that  the  enlargement  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus 
which  attends  fibroid  growths,  is  influenoed  by  alteratives,  but 
not  the  tumors  themselves^ 

With  regard  to  such  tumors  as  are  developed  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  womb  (interstitial),  or  such  as  crop  put  on  the 
exterior  (subperitoneal),  I  have- seen  no  operations  attempted. 
In  two  cases  of  large  fibroids  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  I  have  attempted  operations.  The  first  was  a  lady  from 
the  interior,  of  naturally  fine  organization.  She  was  reduced  to 
•extreme  anflsmia,  from  the  long  continued  and  excessive  hsemorr- 
hage.  and  had  waited  a  long  time  for  the  tuhior  to  descend  into 
the  vagina,  so  that  it  might  be  ligated ;  but  as  she  was  nearly 
exhausted  and  longed  for  relief,  her  physician  gave  her  Meig's 
chapter  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  says  he  sent  a  patient  home, 
with  the  assurance  that  she  must  prepare  to  meet  death  with  equa- 
nimity, for  an  operation  within  the  uterus  was  hopeless.  By  means 
of  a  double  canula,  like  Gooch's,  with  a  screw  attached  to  tighten 
the  thread,  the  tumor,  about  the  si£e  of  a  medium  pear;  was 
strangulated  and  dropped  off  on  the  third  day.  During  the 
lime  between  its  ligation  and  expulsion,  the  lady  was  hovering 
between  life  and  death,  with  a  flickering  pulse  and  ghastly 
countenance.  Our  chief  reliance  was  brandy  and  opium.  She 
afterward  re&cted,  and  is  now  a  stout  and  rosy-faced  woman. 
The  other  case  was  not  so  fortunate.  She  had  been  for  years 
suffering  with  menorrhagia,  and  metrorrhagia  latterly.  She 
had  not  been  examined  for  years,  and  generally  used  her  own 
domestic  remedies  for  checking  the  flow.    At  last  she  assented 
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to  tlie  reqoeat  of  ber  (kmgbtor  to  hft¥e  an  eKaminfttioa  mad^j 
and  I  foaad  »  very  Urg«  intrikQtarine  fibroid.  Ab  daath  wm 
imminent,  I  advised  b«r»  aa  her  osly  cfaanoe,  to«at>finit  to  aa 
Oi^ratioD.  Dr.  JNfott  very  kindly  as-iated  ma  im  tki9  attempt  to 
reinoTe  it.  The  pedicle  of  tbe  tomar  wee  ao  abort  and  broad, 
aad  ite  atta^hmeiit  so  high  up  the  faodas,  aa  to  make  it  one  of 
the  uMMt  diflieult  manipulaiiooB  to  throw  a  ligatare  i^any  dee* 
eriptioB  around  it.  We  tried  aatiealed  wire,  thread,  ete.^  and 
finally,  upon  tighteniag  tb^  wire,  when  we  tboaght  we  had 
iscladed  the  tuoaor,  the  ligature  anapped.  Tbe  ieraseur  waa 
tried  a  aecond  tia^;  after  a  few  day^'  reat.  A  larger  wire  waa 
with  difficulty  applied,  and  Hfoa  attemptiiig  to  eat  through  by 
ateady  traction,  it  gave  way.  Here  we  abandoned  the  o^^ration. 
Gr^at  conatitatioDAl  diatnrfeanee  ensued,  with  deadly  pallor  end 
nanaea.  l^he  diacharge  from  the  vagina  became  darker  and  ra^re 
offensive,  and  aboat  the  third  day  1  fooiMl  the  tttoaor  deiaehed 
and  decompoaing.  Bnt  hefene  I  had  the  maane  of  ea:tracting  it« 
abe  waa  ainkiag  ao  rapidly  that  I  tbougt  it  adviaable  not  to  die* 
tnrb  her.  I  forgot  to  eay  thaJ^  the  tuflauer  waa  aa  large  aa  a  amali 
^ocoanut^and  the  cervix  uUri  h^d  entirely  dieappeared  by 
expansion;  but  we  were  compelled  to  make  an  ineiaioA  aboat 
two  incbea  in  length  fm»in  the  o$^  in  order  to  fiooilitate  the  opera- 
tion. In  thia  eaae,  and  iierhaps  in  both  cited«  the  toifo  woald 
have  been  aafefiy  for  the  hemorrhage  might  have  been  controlled 
by  plugging  wiUi  perchloride  of  iroa^and  we  €0«ld  bave  avoided 
the  stench  and  poisone^M  infiuence  of  the  deeempeaiitg  mass. 

The  more  I  hav«  been  eaUed  on  to  treat  diaeaaea  of  this  char« 
acter,  the  etronger  has  grown  my  eonvicti^m  that  organie 
diaeaiseap  involvings  change  of  atmctare,  admit  too  often  of  only 
partial  relief.  B^  moat  he  a  hold  man  who  promisee  a  care 
under  aneh  cirenmataA&ea^  hk  «oute  diaeaaee,  eepeeially  of  the 
eelf-limiting  .kind^  aatare  ie  eonpeteot  to  relieve  the  ayetem^  H 
jon  wisely  aaeiat  her  e^S^ta,  or  even  refrain  froA  mieeiiievoua 
iKtarferenoe.-^iK^u^  OrleaM  Medioal  m4  Swgieai  JawrnaL 
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fiTenralg^a  ov  n«rvoa«  paiA  is  not  only  a  symptom  of  almost 
aU  aoHibe  and  most  dbironie  diaeaaea,  Inat  aJeo  a  diatiftet  afleetioA 
iftf  the  fierv^ea  ftbiaimaelvea.  T^  thin  latter^  the  term  Nemralgia  ia 
a^pliadL  It  may  have  its  eaat  in  any  of  the  aerrea^of  oommoa 
sueAaatioe,  and  ia  aeme  i^iataiacea  aftsets  tiuae^  of  ory^ante  lileJ 
yaataJgia  may  aiaae^Erom  maoy  caoaea;  aometimea^no  cause  cm 
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be  diBco«7ered  daiing  life  or  after  deatb ;  in  wfaicE  oase  the  diff* 
ease  is  Jittribated  to  a  change  in  the  coinliton  of  the  nerve  itself 
In  other  instances  it  is  the  conseqaence  of  a  debilitated  state  of 
the  system  and  foliov^s  prolonged  lactation,  longcontiaaed  and 
excessive  discharges  or  exhaustion  ftom  loss  of  blood.  It  also 
occurs  in  anflsmia,  ete.  I  need  not  ocoapy  your  time  with  the 
numeroQS  details  of  the  varioas  dassififtations.  The  netiralgia 
to  which  I  call  your  attention  is  dento-neuralgia,  or  those  nervoas 
pains  experienoed  in  remote  parts  of  the  body;  in  the  ear,  tem- 
ples, scalp,  the  mascles  of  the  neck,  and  intercostal  muscles ;  in 
the  shonlders,  arms,  fingers,  chest,  heart,  liver,  womb,  back,  loin9, 
calves  of  the  legs  and  toes:  superinduced  by  an  instable  condi^ 
lion  of  the  dental*  system. 

Of  the  many  divisions  into  which  ihet  geneml  pathology,  etio- 
logyt  dtc.,  of  the  organs  of  the  animal  system  have  been  divided, 
none  have  met  with  so  litUe  attention  or  investigation  as  the 
special  pathology  of  the  nerves  of  the  dental-  system.  It  has* 
been  a  great  misfortune  to  the  dental  profession  that  thesedento- 
neuralgic  affectione,  in  their  connection  with  madieal  dentistry, 
do  not  pay  the  dentist  as  well  as  hie  manipulations  fbr  plugging^ 
teeth  and  making  substitutes.  Hence  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  general  dental  practitioner  finds  no  charms  in  the  study  of 
dento-mediciri  'philoBophy,  so  necessary  to  the  accomplished 
dentist.  He  chiefiy  expends  his  erudition  in  solving  the  problem, 
''which  is  t^e  most  aiistooratic,  which  takes  precedence'--*the 
plugging  decayed  teeth  with  gold,  or  making  substitutes?*'  Ae 
^e  dental  pro^ssion,  comprehensively,  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  dento-nettralgic  disease,  it,  of  course,  receives  the  go-by,  and 
is  left  to  be  treated  by  the  fitmily  physiciani  The  treatment 
indicated  has  therefore  generally  been  empirical:  a»  has  been  the 
diagnosis,  implicating  parts  as  being  idiopatfaioally,  which  have 
been  merely  svmptomatioally  and  8ym)>athetical!y  af^ted. 

The  ever-ivDurring  attempt  of  offering  a  psendo*principle«-» 
with  here  and  there  a  glimmer  of  an  idea  of  a  remote  and  excit-* 
ing  cause  without  a  fact  to  demonstrate  or  explain  the  theory — 
has  been  ail  that  has  ever  been  afforded  to  medical  and  dental 
science  to  enlighten  and  elucidate  the  real  nature  of  the  lesions 
exciting  the  various  complex  characteristic  dento-neuralgic  de- 
rangements implicating  spmpatheticaU^.  varioas  regions  of  the 
body.  It  is  true  that  many  distipguished  medic^  men  have 
zealously  employed  their  knowledge  in  the  investigation  of  neu- 
ralgic phenomena ;  bat>  to  this  period,  so  far  flrom  affording  any 
insight  for  onr  government  in  their  treatment,  or  throvTing  any 
light  upon  this  important  and  interesting  snbjeet,  their  efforts  to 
elucidate  the  causes  of  neuralgic  disease  have  rather  tended  to 
render  them  still  more  obscure ;  thus  adding  to  their  ignorance 
of  phthisis^  rheumatism,  gout)  eto.,  an  additional  oppiobriumi 
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upon  ttedioftl  ieiesce.  In  vain  I  have  consulted  medioal,  surgical 
and  medioo-denlal  literattire  npon  the  eubject  of  dento-neuralgic 
atfeotiona.  Professor  Harris,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Dental 
Beieoce/'  after  all  his  research,  only  famishes  the  definitions  of 
writers  on  odaiUalgia.  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  of  Engiish  celebrity, 
says;  <'Itnot  anfreqaently  happens  that  parts  remote  become 
the  appairent  seat  of  pain  from  the  exposure  of  the  nerve  of  a 
tooth/'  Here  you  will  observe  that  Bell  refers  only  to  exposed 
nerves.  He  does  not  appear  to  sappose  or  to  think  that  dento- 
neuralgic  symjpalhies  are  produced  otherwise.  The  eminent 
author,  Dr. tSrOod,  says:  '' Neuralgia  often  is  an  idiopathic  affec- 
tion dependent  upon  a  peculiar  irritation  fVom  a  cause  we  can 
not  trace.  It  is  more  frequently  a  disease  of  sympathy  produced 
by  pre^snancy,  rheumatism,  or  acrimony  of  the  stomach.^'  The 
distinguished  Ir.  Wood  speaks  of  neuralgic  affections  from  the 
teeth,  only  where  the  affection  is  marked  by  pain  in  the  teeth. 
Professor  Bond,  in  his  Treatise  on  Dental  Surgery,  says  :  <'  It  is 
not  certain  whether  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  neurilemma 
or  in  the  nervous  pulp.  It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the 
dentist  must  be  called  upon  to  discriminate  between  this  disease 
«n<l  ordinfiry  toothache;  and  unless  he  be  properly  informed 
upon  these  subjects,  he  may  add  to  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  too 
confiding  patient.  In  most  cases  the  neuralgia  of  the  jaw  is  at 
first  mistaken  for  toothache^  and  ignc^ant  dentists  too  frequently 
have  extracted  tooih  after  tooth  ;  and  have  at  last  relinquished 
the  patient  tq  his  aggravated  sufferings."  The  professor  then 
says :  <*  From  toothache  depending  upon  exposed  nerves,  neu- 
ralgia may  be  diagnosed  by  the"  (self)  ''evident  centralisation  of 
the  pain  in  a  certain  tooth ;  by  the  aggravation  of  it  when  the 
tw>th  in  fault  is  touched^  and  by  the  positive  evidence  of  a  cavity 
in  a  tooth  with  an  exquisitely  sensitive  pulp  exposed."  Where 
such  a  simple  odontalgic  condition  exists,  it  certainly  needs  no 
ghost  to  instruct  us.  Now,  I  have  met  with  very  many  teeth, 
with  pulps  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touchy  exposed  to  all  external 
ajgents,  yet  no  pain  whatever  was  experienced  in  these  treth ; 
but  sympathetic  pains  existed  elsewhere.  This,  especially^  refers 
to  the  ''wisdom  teeth,"  in  which,  in  nine  oases  out  often,  if  the 
nerve  iA  exposed  and  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch,  the  pain  is 
experienced  in  the  teeth,  jaws  and  face  anterior  to  the  dens 
impientimf  with  neuralgic  affections  in  the  ear  and  temples,  with 
nervous  headaches,  muscular  neuralgic  pains  in  the  scalp,  neck 
and  various  parts  of  th^  body.  It  is  diseased  wisdom  teeth 
which  cause  '*  extraction  of  tooth  after  tooth,"  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  pain  almost  invariably  is  experienced  in  the  teeth 
anterior  to  the  wisdom  teeth. 

The  following  illustrative  cases  of  dento-neuralgic  sympathies 
«re  on  record.    The  great  Dr.  Buslv  mentions  a  case  of  "  m^d- 
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nesfl  oceasionod  by  diseased  teeth  which  were  no  way$  painful  to 
the  patient,  and  therefore  offered  no  diagnostie  mark  that  the 
teeth  were  the  proximate  and  exciting  oause  of  the  mania  affect* 
the  patient."  J>r.  Rush  also  records  "«  supposed  ease  of  hip-joint 
disease,  compticated  with  rheumatic  a#9ctions,  being  immediately 
removed  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  which  proved  to  be  the 
exciting  oause  of  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the  hip-joint  and 
adjacent  parts." 

The  London  Laneet  records  a  case  of  neuralgifa  of  the  womb 
immediately  disappearing  after  the  extraction  of  a  diseased 
tooth.  The  distinguished  dantist,  KcBOKM,  at  Philadelphia, 
relates  a  ease  of  epilepsy ^  at  once  disappearing  after  the  extrae* 
tion  of  some  diseasta  teeth. 

It  is  with  the  view,  therefore,  tA  adding  to  the  not  very  exten* 
sive  stock  of  information,  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  collate  on 
this  subject^  that  I  was  indaced  tocffer  the  subject  of  dento-nea* 
ralgic  phenomena  for  the  consideration  of  this  society  this 
evening,  ho[)ing  that  the  practical  observation  of  its  members 
would  farniffh  some  new  data  that  would  add  profitably  to  dental 
science,  with  the  view  also  of  repeating  my  remarks  made  in  a 
former  paper :  ''That  when  the  art  and  science  of  dentistry  are 
practiced  (less  as  a  trade  for  making  money)  with  better  profes* 
sional  knowledge,  then  the  professional  character  of  the  dentist 
must  compel  the  medical  faculty  to  acknowledge  dentistry  as  a 
specialty  in  the  healing  art."  I  now  ra peat  the  sentiments  of 
that  paper,  mith  the  additional  remarks,  that  to  dental  students 
is  reserved  the  honor  of  elucidating  many  affections  hitherto 
considered  idiopathic,  neuralgic  and  rheumatic,  but  which  are 
traceable  to  derangements  of  the  dental  system,  as  to  them  was 
reserved  the  honor  of  introducing  chloroform,  ether,  and  ether* 
spray  for  sursrlcal  o  iterations. 

Few  afSiotions  affecting  the  human  family  present  themselves 
'  to  the  medical  practitioner  that  occasion  so  many  vexations,  or 
produce  so  many  perplexeties  and  mortiflcetions  to  professional 
feelings  and  pride,  as  does  the  unsucotssfal  treatment  of  these 
painfull  nervous  derangements  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body, 
known  and  accepted  by  the  not  very  precise  term  of  "  neuralgic 
affections/'  The  discussion,  to-night,  upon  this  important  sub^ 
ject,  should  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  practicing  dentist, 
who  should  learn  to  esteem  his  duties  as  something  more  exalted 
than  mere  mechanism.  He  will  discover  that  they  are  far  more 
extended  than  the  limits  of  dental  mechanical  skill}  that,  with 
an  ordinary  amount  of  anatomical,  phyniological  and  pathological 
knowledge*,  he  will  bold  communion  with  the  physiological 
mechanism,  a  pari  of  Nature,  groat  and  wonderful  as  it  is  benefit 
oient  and  good.  The  object,  then,  of  the  discussion  of  this  truly 
interesting  and  comprehensive  sabjeet  is  to  establish  data,  for 
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tfa«  pnrpoee  of  elaoidatiog  and  demonatrating  the  phyRiological 
and  pathological  oondition  of  the  dental  m  their  relation  with 
other  aympathetie  nerves. 

Nosclogists  have  nawed  neuralgio  affeotions  aooordLng  with  the 
locality  of  the  nerves  aupvo^ed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  pain :  thus, 
meuralgia  faeialia  or  tic  do^oureux — the  tic  convulsif  of  French 
authors;  neuralgia, pollicis  sciatica;  the  iechiae  nervosum,  or  pain 
in  the  branches  of  the  great  soiatic  nerve ;  and  so  forth  with 
other  nerves. 

Thirty  years'  observation  and  investigation  have  enabled  me 
to  throw  some  light  in  elauidating  the  pt*oziiiiate  cause  of  many 
neuralgic  aJfections,  demonstrating  that  a  large  number  are 
aympathetic  and  aymptomatie  of  dental  derangements;  but 
which  nosologists  have  named  in  accordance  with  tlie  region  of 
the  body  in  which  the  pain  is  experienced. 

I  have  named  these  sympathetic  neuralgic  affections,  dento- 
muRiLLQH,  predicated  upim  the  proximate  cause — the  peculiar 
oandition  of  super  or  sub  excitement — ^irritation  if  you  please — 
of  the  dental  nerves — the  fifth  pair  of  nerves — within  and  upon 
the  bony  tissues  of  the  teeth  and  their  maxillary  bones  and  in- 
vesting periosteum  in  their  anastomosing  connection  with  other 
aym^patheUo  nerves;  a  morbid  condition  of  the  bony  structure 
of  the  tcethi  whether  from  original  constitutional  deficiency,  or 
produced  by  vitiating  gastric  acids,  or  the  premature  decay  of 
the  teeth  dependent  upon  the  absence  of  proper  nutrition,  or  from 
acroftilotts,  scorbutic,  or  syphilitic  diathesis,  the  action  of  mer- 
cury, arsenic,  antimony,  iron,  quinine,  iodides,  etc.;  all  of  which 
exert  their  several  peculiar  influences  upon  the  dental  organs, 
and  hence  upon  their  nerves,  causing  dento-neuralgic  symptoms 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  my  province  here  to  detail  the  affections  of  the  dental 
system.  But  I  will  mention  one  or  two  exciting  causes.  W0 
find  the  dental  tissues  irritated  and  changed  in  character  from 
the  causes  I  have  already  enamerated.  Any  one  of  you  may 
observe  in  many  of  the*  teeth  you  daily  extract  the  animal 
portion  absorbed  from  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  superior 
portion,  or  apices  of  the  fangs,  leaving  them  in  a  semi-trac  spa  rent 
condition ;  the  lower  portions  and  necks  to  the  crowns  of  the 
teeth  remainins<  opaque  and  normal  in  their  chaacter.  While 
this  change  is  being  produoed  in  the  fangs,  the  alveoli  and  the 
dental  periosteum  become  exquisitely  sensitive — moderately  to 
cold  or  warm  applications — but  intensely  acute  to  the  presence 
of  acids,  sweetcakes  and  confectionery.  These  are  the  primary 
eifeets  of  dental  derangement  and  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
dento-neuralgic  affections.  These  teeth  are  often  glassy,  brittle, 
breaking  readily  under  the  extracting  instruments.  In  many  of 
the  transparent  &ngs  of  such  affected  teeth,  you  will  find  the 
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extreme  points  or  apices  obBent  from  abeorptien  ]  impremng  the 
uninitiated  dentist  with  an  unfounded  idea  that  he  hap  broken 
oif  the  a])ex  of  the  fang  in  the  act  of  extract  ing  the  tooth ;  the 
eharp,  epieulated  points  prove  the  contrary.  In  the  class  of 
teeth  whose  crowns  are  worn  down  and  their  neFve-chambers 
filled  in  by  a  deposited  amber-like  dentine^  we  too  often  find  the 
maxillary  absoroents  exercising  their  baneful  inflaenee  upon  the 
roots  of  the  altered  teeth^  with  recession  of  the  gums  and  their 
alveoli.  Medical  practitioners,  and,  alas!  dental  practitioners 
too,  designate  these  affvctions,  'Scurvy  in  the  gums.'' 

The  aUenee  of  antagonicing  teeth  is  an otl^r  exciting  catise 
for  den  to-neuralgic  affections.  The  lower  jaw,  finding  no  resist- 
ance; is,  by  the  contraction  of  the  temporal  muscles,  closed  to  an 
unnatural  extent  toward  the  superior  maxillary,  which,  acting 
like  an  overshut  door  lacking  the  resistance  of  the  pro])er  door- 
pout,  overstrains  its  hinges )  so  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  over- 
strains its  joints,  affecting  the  nerve  to  an  extent  to  saperindnce 
nervous  irritability,  and  hence  sympathetic  neuralgic  paroxysms. 
The  dental  system  thus  affected,  presenting  no  external  physical 
disintegration  (decay),  exhibits  some  of  the  causes  of  dento-neu« 
ralgic  affections  in  contradistinction  to  odontalgic  pains  portrayed 
by  Professor  Bond.  Dento-nervous  irritation  being  established 
in  the  dental  system,  which  from  <<  the  infant  muling  and  pul-  ' 
ing  in  the  nurses  arms/'  to  '<the  last  scene  of  all,''  daily  presents 
to  our  observation  neuralgic,  symptomatic  and  sympathetic 
paroxysms.  Thus  are  daily  presented  to  the  medical  world,  the 
physician,  the  surgeon  and  the  dentist,  innumerable  instances  in 
which  each  and  all  may  recognize  the  essential  starting  point  of 
a  correct  diagnosis  of  many  rheums,  pains  and  convulsions, 
which,  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause,  experience  shows 
to  affect  patients  from  childhood  to  old  age,  depended  upon  and 
Itiising  from  a  source  entirely  overlooked  and  even  little  dreamed 
of  in  medical  and  dental  philosophy.  It  were  useless  to  cite  the 
everlasting  number  of  cases  where  patients  have  been  subfected, 
for  years,  to  the  most  harassing  empirical  treatment.  Narcotics, 
sedatives,  emollients,  irritants,  stimulants,  oounter-irritapts, 
moxas,  nervines,  antispasmodics,  sudorifics,  phosphates,  ehaiy- 
beates,  alkalies,  acids,  arsenic,  mercury,  copper,  bismuth,  iodine, 
potassa,  quinine.  Phlebotomy,  cupping  a!nd  leeching.  Altera- 
tives and  aperients,  aoki  and  warm  baths,  sulpher-batbs  and 
fumigation,  seabathing,  electricity,  the  surgeon's  knife  for 
excision  of  sone  innocent,  unoffending  ganglK^nio  centre.  Then 
homoeopathy,  hydropathy,  spiritualism,  polarised  clairvoyance, 
Thompsonianism,  nostrums  and  laughing  gas,  have  all  stepped 
in  and  taken  their  turn,  ^'certain  to  effect  a  cure."  If  the 
wretched  sufferer  has  had  sufficient  stamina,  or  vital  force  to 
resist  these  terrible  onslaughts  and  assaults  upon  a  catadel  so  frail 
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wonderfoily  And  feavfoliy  made — itiuM  been  to  sink  into 
hopelessness  and  despair.  Very  oiany  of  these  severe  eases  I 
have  seen  wherein  this  mystery  haenot  been  even  thought  of  by 
BMdical  men  natil  the  tortured  patient  has  -been  aeeidently  and 
soddeaiy  relMwed  by  tte  ctoniis&'s  turnkey  or  foreeps. — henM 
GMmM. 


lAKLY   BIAemiBIB   OF   THB  BACKWARD   CURVATURE  OP 

THA   SPINJB. 

By  Jttlieh  S.  SmEBMAH,  H.  D.,  Chicago. 

The  importance  of  diagi(K>sing  this  disease  in  its  inoipiency 
most  be  apparent  to  all.  Yet^  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the 
difficulty  is  not  inspected  until  the  projection  of  one  or  more  of 
the  {^inoiae  processes  reveal  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  already 
advanced  to  a  change  of  structure^  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
bodies  of  the  veriebrsB  have  undergone  inflammatory  softening, 
followed  by  abeorpttoU;  and  in  many  the  canity  of  an  abseess 
fiirmed. 

The  early  recognition  becomes  much  more  important,  when 
the  &ct  is  considered,  that,  the  deformity  once  produced,  we  can 
do  but  little  toward  restoring  the  normal  form  of  the  spioe.  It 
remains  a  permanent  change  in  its  flexibility  and  symmetry. 
The  arrest  of  its  increase  is  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by 
treatment. 

Xhe  disease  mi^y^  properly,  be  divided  into  two  stages . 

IsU     Simple  inflaiamation  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages. 

2d.     Caries,  suppuration,  and  deformity* 

Very  seldom  is  the  inflammation  of  the  tubercular  origin,  but 
traumatic,  following  some  ii\iury  to  the  spine,  ocoaftioned  by  a 
fall  or  blow  upon  the  buck,  or  violent  flexion. 

The  ^ge  of  the  patieut  will  also  assist  us  in  diagnosing;  the 
disease  being  almost  entirely  oonflned  to  an  early  age,  varying 
from  one  to  eight  year<i,  during  which  period  the  spine  is  yet  in 
the  process  of  development  and  more  liable  to  injury  fr  m 
slight  causes. 

Boys  are  more  often  the  subjects  of  its  attacks  than  girls,  the 
reason  of  wbioh  is  not  qbvious. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  first  ^Xwg'f^^  the  child  will  be 
noticed  to  play  less  vigorously  than  has. been  its  custom,  its 
motions  are  not  as  tree,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  stiffness 
to  the  back,  and  an  effort  to  remove  the  pressure  from  the 
inflamed  tissues  by  resting  the  elbows  on  a  table  or  chair,  and 
supporting  the  shoulders  and  chest.    When  reaching  to  grasp 
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articles  ft*om  the  fioor,  it  will  endeavor  to  aooompiieh  the  same 
object  by  placiog  one  hand  on  the  knee. 

The  inflammation,  once  started  and  aggravated  by  moMon  aad 
pressnre,  slowly  increases.  The  child  now  complains  of  phm, 
the  position  of  which  will  aid  us  in  detenaining  what  portion  of 
the  spioe  is  afPocted.  Seldom,  in  this  siage^  is  there  pain  in  the 
back — if  present,  it  is  deep  seated,  and  tenderness  can  not  be 
detected  by  manipulation — but  it  is  confined  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  also  radiating  on  the  sides.  Ic  is  not  of  a  severe  or 
spasmodic  kind,  but  dull  and  persistent.  These  symptoms  are 
ofteu  attributed  to  disorders  of  the  disgestive  apparatus.  They 
will  be  distinguished  by  the  condition  of  the  tongue  and  secre- 
tions, which,  in  this  stage  of  spinal  disease,  are  not  affected. 
Yery  rarely,  the  cervical  region  is  involved,  and  the  pain  then 
is  situated  in  the  shoulders  and  sides  of  the  neck.  Ditficulty  of 
deglutition  and  disturb  )ed  respiration  are  some  imes  experienced, 
although  po  special  disease  of  these  organs  can  be  detected.  The 
sleep  of  the  patient  is  also  disturbed,  and  the  pulse  increased  in 
ft'cquency. 

If,  m  a  period  ranging  from  one  to  eight  months  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  the  back  be  carefully  examined, 
it  will  bhow,  in  some  portion  of  its  extent,  a  bulging ;  not  a 
sharp  angular  projection,  but  a  rounded  prominence.  The 
inflammation  is  yet  limited  to  the  cartilages  and  has  not  involved 
the  bones.  The  projection  is,  consequently,  produced  by  the 
approximation  of  the  bodies  of  several  vertebrte,  which  continues 
the  curve  over  a  larger  portion  of  tuc  spine  and  gives  it  the  oval 
appearance. 

Soon  the  sharp  ])rojection  of  one  of  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  vertebra  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  characteristic  sharp 
angle  is  formed.  It  has  now  advanced  to  the  second  stage  and 
the  deformity  has  begun.  The  inflammation  has  proceeded  to 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  corresponding  to  the  projecting  pro- 
cess; softening  and  absorption  of  its  structure  has  taken  place, 
allowing  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  above  and  below  to  appiox- 
imate  more  closely,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  backward 
dislocation  of  the  diseased  one.  The  destruction  is  now  move 
rapid,  and  caries  and  suppuration  soon  follow.  The  membranes 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  sometimes  the  cord  itself,  becoming 
involved,  p  trtial  paralysis  of  the  spinal  muscles  efben  ensues, 
causing  one  shoulaer  to  drop,  and  giving  the  patient  a  side^vt8e 
motion  in  walking.  If  confined  to  the  lumbar  region,  the  same 
pathological  condition  causes  reflex  contractions  of  the  flexor 
musoles  of  the  thigh,  which  maybe  mistaken  for  hip-disease. 
The  differential  diagnosis  is,  however,  easy.  There  is  no  pain 
or  tenderness  in  the  hip-joint,  and  none  referred  to  the  knee,  so 
characteristic  in  that  disease. 
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^6  angle  is  sotnetimeB  projected  latterally,  flhnulating  latersl 
ovrvatare.  It  maj  be  distingaidbed  from  tbis  by  its  abraptocM 
and  flbarptiess.  Tbe  lateral  foriD  being  an  even  and  rounded 
earve.  as  it  adranees  it  assumes  mere  the  backward  direction* 

The  symptoms  in  the  first  stai^e  are  sniBeiently  characteristio^ 
that  a  cloee  obserrer  will  not  fail  to  deteet  the  disease.  We  catt 
seldom  err  in  our  diagnosis,  when  we  find  them  following  a* 
injury  J  and  only  on  their  enr  y  recognition  and  prompt  treat* 
ment  can  deformity  be  avoided. — Ghieago  Medical  Examiner. 


ON  TUB  CX>MBIKATIOir  OF  GHOBBA  WITH  PBBaNANOY. 

Bt  Db.  Bathubst  Woodkav. 

The  coneorrenoe  of  chorea  with  the  pregnant  condition  is,  I 
imagine,  a  myt  very  frequent  event.  Certaioly  very  little  meii-^ 
tion  is  made  of  it  by  obstetric  authors,  and  as  I  have  myself  only 
met  with  two  cases,  I  have  been  induced  by  our  President,  Dn 
Barnes,  to  lay  before  you  the  main  iacts  of  one  case,  in  order  to 
elteit  farther  opinions  and  experience,  with  a  view  to  both  prog* 
nosie  and  treatment.  The  first  case  which  attracted  my  atten- 
tion to  the  sabject,  was  an  out-patient  of  Dr.  Down's,  at  the 
London  Hospital,  a  primipara,  in  whom  chorea  supervened  on 
a  six  weeks'  pregnancy,  from  fright  at  seeing  her  husband,  as  she 
thought,  killed  by  an  accident.  She  soon  recovered  from  the 
convulsive  movements,  under  the  use  of  arsenic  and  nourishing 
diet,  but  labour  came  on  at  eight  months,  and  the  child  had  a 
deft  palate,  hare-lip  and  webbed  fingers.  As  Dr.  Down  intende 
to  publish  full  details  of  this  case,  I  pass  on  to  the  more  rec^ikt 
one,  whioh  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  which,  in  some  par* 
ticulars,  affords  a  considerable  contrast. 

Caroline  S.,  »t.  18,  an  engineer's  wifo^  residing  at  Bow,  was 
admitted  an  in-patient,  under  Dr  Fraz^'s  care,  on  the  8d  of 
January,  1865,  for  acute  chorea.  She  was  then  about  six  and  a 
4alf  months  pregnant  with  her  first  child,  and  had  had  involun« 
tary  jerking  movements,  chiefly  of  the  head  and  upper  extremi- 
ties, for  nearly  three  months.  Her  mother  states  that  she  suf* 
fered  only  from  measles  and  whooping-cough  up  to  the  age  of 
seven,  when  she  was  first  attacked  by  chorea,  '*  she  thinks  from 
fHght.''  Prom  this  she  was  never  free  for  more  than  a  month 
or  two.  till  a  little  after  she  was  thirteen,  or  in  point  of  fact  tiU 
ber  first  menstruation.  At  ei^ht  years  old  she  had  someihing 
like  rheumatic  fever,  and  soon  after  that,  what  her  mother  calls 
"  typhis,"  but  which  is  evidently  '« typh^  "  fever.  This  was 
not  till  a  fhll*  year  after  the  first  attack  of  chorea.    She  never 
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had  scarlet  fev^r.  From  the  age  of  paberty  till  ber  prenent 
eeiznre,  she  was  entireiy  free  from  chorale  movements — ao  in- 
terval of  five  years.  No  reason  is  known  for  their  reaurrenoe. 
She  is  a  thin,  delicate  person,  small  la  figure,  of  light  browa 
hair,  aiui  eyes  of  nearly  the  same  color  ^  w«s  anemic,  and  much 
impressed  with  dread  of  impending  danger,  as  she  was  told  by 
some  of  her  friends  to  expect  convujsions  in  labour,  bhe  had  a 
distinct  systolic  bruit,  heard  at  the  «pez  of  the  heart.  Her 
bowels  were  regular,  tongue  dean  and  appetite  fair.  The  urine 
was  of  specific  gravity  1020,  and  contained  no  albumen,  but 
about  two  grains  of  sugar  to  the  fluid  ounce  (a  condition  which, 
in  common  with  Dr.  Goolden,  I  hold  to  be  not  unusual  in  chorea); 
in  this  instance,  several  independent  tests  were  relied  on  for  the 
detection  of  the  sugar.  The  total  tic*tac  was  only  heaml  once 
or  twice,  owing  to  the  unusual  loudness  of  the  placental  bruit, 
which  was  heard  all  over  the  abdomen  anteriorly,  especially  be- 
k>w  the  navel.  (It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  placenta, 
wiueh  was  very  small,  was  attached  to  the  uterus  anteriorly, 
within  the  ''  dangerous  £one/'  but  not  amounting  to  placenta 
pravia).  She  was  first  treated  by  steel,  and  afterwards,  by  Br. 
JBarnes,  with  the  diphosphate  of  sine  and  iron,  but,  in  conformity 
to  the  too  ravere  rules  of  the  hospital,  was  made  an  out-patient 
at  a  fortnight's  end,  at  which  time  Fowler's  solution  was  given 
to  her. 

About  the  end  of  Febroary  the  chorea  quite  lefb  her.  On 
March  22d,  her  motdier  came  to  me  in  great  alarm,  stating  that 
the  patient  had  been  in  labour  twenty-one  hours,  and  that  the 
midwife  thought  there  was  <<  something  wrong.''  I  accordingly 
attended,  and  found  the  child's  head,  which  was  rather  more  than 
usually  developed  as  regards  bone,  tightly  wedged  in  the  inlet  of 
the  pelvis,  and  presenting  in  the  first  position  (of  Nacgel^).  The 
OS  uteri  was  well  dilated,  but  in  spite  of  strong  pains,  no  progress 
was  made,  and  I  therefore  pushed  up  the  head  a  little,  intro«> 
duced  Dr.  Barnes'  long  forceps,  and,  in  twenty  five  minutes,  de- 
livered her  ot  a  full-used,  perfectly  formed  and  living  female 
child,  whose  only  imperfection,  if  it  be  one,  was  a  little  '^  tongue- 
tie." 

She  flooded  a  little  the  first  two  days,  but  had  no  cboraio 
movements  till  four  days  after  labour,  when  there  were  slight 
twitchings  of  the  right  hand,  which  she  states  ^*  is  weaker  than 
the  other."  These  movements  only  lasted  three  days,  and  she 
has  now  apparently  recovered  well,  in  spite  of  sore  nipples, 
which  threatened  mammary  abscess,  but  succumbed  to  tannic 
acid.  Thr)  child  has  no  chorea  yet  The  mother  has  none  now, 
but  the  mitral,  bruit  persists,  and  she  is  still  rather  ansemic. 
The  points  of  interest  in  the  oase  are,  I  think,  the  following : 
First,  the  priority  of  the  chorea  to  the  rheumatism )  next,  its 
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disappoarance  when  puberty  became  established ;  its  reappear* 
a»Ge  before  she  <' quickened ;"  its  recession  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  m  mtb  of  pregoauoy,  and  the  slight  renewal  of  the  xnove* 
ments  after  the  flooding  consequent  on  labour. 

I  confess,  that  for  myself  seeing  as  I  do  about  200  cases  of 
chorea  amongst  in  and  out-patients  at  the  Londoxx  Hospital  in 
the  course  of  the  year^  and  finding,  the  majority  badly  nourished, 
and  an»mic,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  movements  are 
chiefly  reflex,  and  conjieoted  with  tbe  symp^betic  nervous  sys* 
tern.  And,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  issue  of  this  case,  sa 
fiur,  I  think,  the  complication  of  chorea  w\th  pregnancy  is  aa 
event  of  itseif  calcnlated  to  caujse  anxiety,  and  to  call  for  prompt 
measures  to  remove  all  sources  of  irritation,  and  to  improve,  a» 
far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  general  nutrition  of  the  patient.. 

I  ha^e  since  heard  of  another  case  of  four  or  five  months  in  a 
primipara,  which  ceased,  under  tonics>  a  month  before  delivery. 
She  had  no  unusual  symptoms.  Dr  LeFer.  publishes  five  cases 
in  "  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,"  voL  v. 

The  case  detailed  at  leng);h  in  my  paper  has  since  had  a  sub- 
acute abscess  in  each  breant,  but  no  return,  of  the  chorea.  She 
and  the  child  are  both  doing  well. — Trans.  London  Obstetrical 
Society* 
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Announcement  to  our  Patrons. — Tbe  present  number  com- 
mences  the  seeond  volutne  of  the  St.  Louis  Mbdical  RepoaTsa. 
To  the  establishment  of  out*  enterprise  very  much  credit  is  due  to 
the  energy  and  aid  of  our  publisher.  Mr.  P.  M  Pinckard,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  desire  most  warmly  to  acknowledge  the 
consideration  of  our  patrons  who,  by  their  communications  and 
subscriptions,  have  contributed  so  generously,  thus  far,  to 
our  success.  Truth  to  say,  when  we  look  back  upon  the 
difficulties  which  surround  the  initiative  of  every  literary  under- 
taking, especially  a  medical  journal,  we  feel  inclined  to  congrat 
ulate  ourselves  that  now  we  can  advance  with  full  confidence  as 
to  our  success,  in  so  far  as  our  merits  deserve :  for  now  our  basis 
of  operation  is  sure  and  firm. 

With  renewed  energies,  therefore,  we  enter  upon  another  year, 
and  as  we  stated  in  our  Prospectus,  we  desire  to  reiterate,  that 
our  great  object  is  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  The 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  extensive  enough  to  afford,Jn  its  dis- 
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eaees,  labor  for  him  who  will  work,  and  food  for  the  reflective 
mind.  Too  little  has  been  done  by  the  medical  man  West  to* 
ward  the  improvement  of  his  profennion;  too  little  is  contribtttod 
by  him  to  the  general  fond  of  knowledge.  If  it  be  but  the  state- 
ment of  a  few  facts,  weU  ascertained,  which  may  be  gathered  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  how  much  would  they  redound  to  his 
credit  in  a  long  life  of  constant  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  hiB 
fellows.  It  is  to  gather  np  and  preserve  these  observations  that 
a  journal  may  be  of  use,  and  hence  may  draw  other  observers 
into  the  field  with  ultimate  advantage  to  human  kind.  For  this 
purpose  we  have  brought  our  journal  before  the  profession.  To 
a  considerable  extent  we  already  are  in  close  relation  with  the 
groat  West.  We  desire  to  eontinne  this  relation  and  reach  still 
mrther,  so  that  ultimately  we  may  call  upon  every  medical  man 
West  to  give  some  account  of  his  labors. 

Wi'h  facilities  and  opportunities  of  no  mean  estent,  and  daily 
increasiftg,  our  relation  with  p'lblishing  houses  East,  our  ex- 
change list  gradually  filling  with  foreign  medical  literature,  our 
department  of  original  communications  supplied  by  s  )me  of  the 
best  writers  East  as  well  as  West,  we  shafl  be  able  to  j)1ace  be- 
fore our  readers,  punctually  and  regularly,  every  thing  of  any 
value  in  medical  science,  and  we  shall  spare  no  labor  to  so  de- 
velop the  means  at  our  command,  as  to  render  our  journal  im- 
portant eiMmgfa,  we  n<>destly  trust,  to  be  of  sone  value,  *ii4 
to  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  the  land.  We  shall  seek 
no  personal  advantage ;  all  we  ask  is,  that,  for  the  sake  of  science, 
medical  men  sbAll  assist  us  w  carrying  out,  to  lis  fullest  exteuty 
our  present  enterprise. 

We  beg  leave  to  draw  attention  to  the  business  department 
of  this  journal.  It  wiil  be  fiiuud  that  the  subecnption  price  i« 
very  reasonable  for  the  size  of  the  publicatiou,  which,  in  a  year, 
makes  a  volume  of  at  least  eight  hundred  pages;  we  commute 
with  several  of  the  most  valuable  joarnals  in  the  country  \  our 
advertising  rates  am  9s  low  as  can  be  fouod  elsewhere,  and  we 
oan  always  iuauxe  promptitude  an4  good  faith  in  every  trauaac* 
tiou. 

The  Wssouri  Dermal  College. — The  first  annual  commence- 
ment of  this  institution  was  held  at  OTallon  Hall,  comer  of 
Seventh  and  Myrtle  streets,  on  Friday,  the  22d  ultimo.  It  is 
with  much  pleasure  that  we  notice  from  dav  today  the  increase 
in  the  facilities  for  education  in  whatever  direction.  The  Den- 
tal College  of  Missouri  initiaes  a  new  era  here  in  the  teaching 
of  a  specialty  in  medicine^  not  the  least  important  feature  of 
which  is  its  recognition  by  medical  schools,  several  members  of 
whose  Faculties  form  part  of  that  of  the  school  of  Dentistry- 
The  ^roceedin(gs  on  the  occasion  were  of  much  interest*  bei^g 
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introdaoed  by  a  prayer  from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Nelson,  followed  by 

some  very  happy  and  peninenii  remarka  by  Dr.  Isaiah  Forbes^ 

on  delivering  the  diplomas. 
Dr.  J±.  Jttdd,  Dean  of  the-  Faculfcj  delivered  the  Valedictory, 

which   was  received   with   h.gh  approbation    by  an   audience 

respectable  in  numbers  and  inelligence. 

The  following  gentlemen  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.: 
Wm.  O.  Kalp.  Muscatine,  Iowa ;  B.  J.  Toof,  Fort  Madison, 

Iowa;  C.  W.  Rivers,  Pittsfi^I  t,  Ills.;  G.  S  Miles,  Jerr*eyvillo,  Jlls.j 

A.  W.  French,  Springtield.  Ills.;  T.  W.  Reid,  Macon  City,  Mo.; 

Isaac  Comstock,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  G.  A.  Bowman.  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 

George  Crawford,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Edward  Hale,  jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


T^e  Misstiuri  Medical  College, — The  annual'commencement  of 
tWis  time-honored  medical  school  wa^  held  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  Mercantile  Library. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  some  excellent  ma  sic,  fol- 
lowed by  a  prayer  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lacy. 

Dr.  J.  N,  McDowell  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine on  the  gradiuttes,  following  in  a  few  very  appropriate  re- 
marks, part  of  which  are  spoken  in  Latin,  and  all  in  that  im« 
preseive  and  interesting  manner  so  peculiwr  to  the  eminent 
Frofessor. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Waiters  gave  the  Valediotory. 

We  have  seldom  listened  to  a  better  address,  as  well  in  point 
of  construetion  and  delivery,  aa  to  the  subieet  matter.  Notwitb* 
standing  its  really  metaphysical  character,  being  the  modem 
views  of  philosophers  upon  the  intimate  nature  of  the  universe, 
it  was  listened  to  with  close  attention  by  a  very  large  and  evi- 
dently appreciative  audience. 

Altogeiber,  the  *  commencement  inaugurates  a  new  era  of 
energy  and  useflolness  on  the  part  of  the  old  Missouri  Medical 
College. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gradnates: 

John  L.  Allison,  Hamilton  T.  Barnes,  Elam  F.  Beven^,  John 
Bledsoe,  John  F.  Bi7an,  Wm.  B.  Burke,  Wm.  A.  Byrd.  John  A. 
Carter,  Henry  61  Ceamal,  Chas.  A.  Carthrae,  Jesse  P.  CoflFey. 
John  L.  Casselly,  John  M.  Cravens,  Levi  M.  Dixon,  Hi'nry  T. 
Fullerton,  George  W  iJutchinson,  George  P.  Jenkins,  Warren 
J.  Lansdown,  John  L.  Martin,  Joseph  W.  Rose,  Wm.  S.  Smith. 

The  ad-eandem  degree  was  received  by  the  following  gen- 
tlemen : 

John  H.  Britts,  Aiken  M.  Sublette,  H.  W.  Carter,  George  B. 
Chinn,  W.  H.  Morris,  8.  Riddeli,  P.  T.  James,  C.  DuHadway, 
F.  O.  Drake,  Gallatin  G.  Lyon,  George  W.  Nichols,  C.  Chonowithf 
and  an  li^Nibrary  degree  was  conferred  on  Prof.  G.  0.  Swallow. 
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The  St.  Louis  Medical  Gollege, — The  twenty-fifth  annnal  com- 
mencement  of  this  highly  prosperous  institutioQ  was  held  at 
O'Fallon  Hall,  corner  "of  Seventh  and  Mjrrtle  streets^  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  March  Ist)  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
respectable  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Hodgen,  Dean,  conducted  the  o/der  of  Exercises. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Turnbaugh,  the  representative  of  the  Gradua- 
ting Class,  delivered,  in  good  style,  an  exceedingly  appropriate 
salutatory,  which  wae  listened  to  with  much  interest;  after 
which  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Pope  conferred  the  degrees  upon  the 
graduates.  In  a  neat  and  finished  address,  admirable,  not  only 
for  its  systematic  arrangement  and  carefully  selected  language," 
but  for  its  precise  and  graceful  delivery,  he  gave  that  admoni- 
tion and  advice  to  the  class  for  their  future  comluct  in  life,  as- he 
well  might  give,  exemplified,  as  we  all  know,>  by  a  long  career 
of  usefulness,  and  the  most  prominent  position  in  his  profession. 

The  valedictory  was  then  delivered  by  Prof.  M.  L.  Linton  in 
his  usual  eloquent  and  impressive  st3rie.  His  subject,  the  pre- 
dominence  of  mind  over  matter,  or  the  existence  of  a  great  first 
cause  in  the  laws  of  the  universe,  though  unusual  in  addresses  of 
thiB  kind,  was  not  unsuited  to  the  stadent^  nor  yet  to  the  public* 
The  reasoning  was  dear  and  connected,  the  iiiustrations  most 
apt,  and  the  whole  discourse  impressed  with  the  strong  good 
sense  and  acute  intellect  of  the  learned  Doctor.  He  has  un- 
doubtedly a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the' students,  and 
he  certainly  receives  their  highest  respect,  adjudged,  as  he  is  by 
them,  to  be  the  Nestor  of  his^  pnofessioni 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Graduating  Glass : 

E.  S.  Armstrong,  James  X.  Allen,  D.  JML  Anderson,  J.  D. 
Bennett,  Wm.  H.  Cook,  J.  L.  Collins,  D.  K.  Cornell, 
W.  A.  Carter,  R.  S.  Cowan,  B.  Crepiu,  Samuer  Conway,  J. 
W.  Crowley,  Harvey  Dunn,  M.  B.  Donegan,  A.  C.  Davison,  G. 
M.  Devereux,  D.  B.  Fowler,  T.  H.  Ferguson,  Joseph  Fletcher, 
W,  P.  Gordon,  Herman  Greiner,  J.  D  Hodge,  Thomas  Halpine, 
James  H.  Head,  George  W.  Harkey,  R.  H.  Ingram.  Harrison  P. 
Jacobs,  R  B.  Martin,  Wm.  H.  Mathis,  J.  ^.  McClure,  John 
Mayger,  J.  A  Posey,  J.  K.  Pemberton,  John  Perrie,  James  8. 
Preston,  C.  D.  Payne,  George  G.  Rabb,  Rudolph  Schiffmann, 
Jacob  Schlagenhauf,  A.  B.  Shaw,  Wm,  P.  Stafford,  F.  L.  Stuever, 
J.  H.  Tharp,  Robert  Trevey,  Thomas  B.  Turnbaugh,  B.  C.  Vin- 
son, B.  C.  Washington,  Ia  M.  Wright,  S.  R.  Woods,  Peter  G. 
Woods,  Wm.  H.  Wood,  Wm.  J.  Yatea,  M.  Yarnell. 

Ad-eundem  degrees  were  conferred  up  an  Dr.  Wm.  Lough,  of 
Kirksville,  Mo.;  Dt,  Wm.  D.  Spore,  of  Bu  Louis,  Mo;;.Dr.  Leon 
J,  Wiilien,  ofEffinghajoi,  Ills.;  Josefih  F..  {Sessions^. Miiae. 
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Medioal  CoUege. 

tConmuaicated  for  The  St.  LoaU  Medical  Seportor] 

William  Hill,  s  negro,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  aged  twenty- 
height  (28),  by  profession  a  blacksmith,  robust  habits,  but  a  littlie 
^xhaasted  by  hemorrhage,  presented  himse!f,  January  2d,  1867^ 
with  the  following  story :  Had  always  good  health  ;  received  a 
kick  from  a  horse  in  1857,  on  the  lower  jaw  j  tba  jaw  began  to 
be  painlessly  enlarged  in  January,  186^;  the  growth  was  grad> 
ual ;  by  December,  1866,  had  lost  all  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw, 
^except  the  second  incisor  canine,  bi-cuspid  and  molars  on  MFt 
side.  At  this  time  he  received  a  blow  from  the  fist,  which 
broke  the  jaw  in  front  of  the  angle  on  the  right  side ;  was  fol- 
lowed by  rapid  tumefaction.  A  considerable  flow  of  blood  oc<* 
earred  from  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts  within  the  mouth  opposite 
tbe  site  of  fractute.  This  ffow  continued  Vhen  he  presented 
bimseif  to  me  some  ten  days  after  the  injury.  The  swelling 
was  great,  involving  the  whole  front  of  the  jaw  and  right  side 
Kft  the  face.  A  wash,  of  solution  of  the  per  sulphate  of  iron,  was 
mod,  and  the  hemorrhage  ceased,  and  the  swelling  began  to 
sHbside,  so  that  -ty  the  26th  of  January,  1867,  it  was  but  little 
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larger  than  before  the  last  injury.  There  was  no  tenderness  or 
pain.  On  examination,  the  tamor  was  found  to  be  as  large  afr 
the  two  fists^  and  involving  the  bone  from  the  second  bi-cuspid 
tooth  on  the  left  side  to  the^ngU  on  the  right^  passing  back- 
ward and  downward  upon  the  hyoid  bone^  and  so  filling  the 
front  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  month  that  the  tongue  was  forced 
fiir  backward. 

On  making  pressure  a  crackling.6ensation  was  communicated 
to  the  fingersj  as  if  a  thin  shell  of  bone  was  breaking  down  under 
the  force  thus  applied.  The  soft  parts  over  the  mest  prominent 
point,  viz. — that  corresponding  to  the  right  side  of  the  chin,  were 
thin,  but  healthy  in  structure.  In  consultation  with  Drs.  Greg- 
ory, J.  J.  McDowell,  Prewitt,  Hall  and  Loring,  it  was  agreed 
that  this  was  a  case  of  osteo-cy stoma,  and  sately  operable.  We 
proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  above  named  gentlemen, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  medical  class,  to  remove  the  tumor 
in  the  following  manner,  the  patient  being  fully  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloroform : 

An  incision,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  left  side  of  the  body 
of  the  jaw,  was  carried  along  the  base  of^tbe  tumor  to  a  point 
opposite  the  angle  on  the  right,  folly  down  up^on  the  tumor^ 
thus,  in  the  first  incision,  cutting  the  facial  artery,  which  wa» 
secured  at  once,  and  other  iinim,portant  branche8>  these  last  not 
requiring  ligatures.  The  lower  flap  was  now  carefully  dissected 
off,  keeping  close  upon  the  tumor,  sometimes,  indeed,  chipping 
offa  thin  scale  of  the  bony  covering  of  the  cysts  un4;il  the  lower 
part  was  fully  exposed,  all  the  soft  parts  being  separated,  except 
the  genio  hyoid»  and  genio  hyoglossi  muscles  and  m^icous  mem* 
brane,  taking  care  not  to  open  the  cavity  of  the  month.  The 
upper  flap  was  now  separated  from  the  tumor,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane divided,  and  the  lower  lip  and  other  parts-  constituting 
the  upper  flap  turned  up  over  the  nose,  and  held  there  by  aa 
assistant.  A  needle,  carrying  a  thick  ligature,  was  now  passed 
through  the  tongue,  the  second  bi-cuspid  tooth  on  the  left  side 
removed,  and  a  strong  curved  needle,  carrying  a  thick  cord,  to 
which  a  chain  saw  was  attached,  was  carried  oiose^to  the  bone 
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on  its  inner  side,  and  the  hew  made  to  divide  the  bone  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  first  molar  tooth. 

Intending  to  make  the  fracture  serviceable,  the  tongue  was 
drawn  forward  by  the  cord  through  it.  A  few  touches  of  the 
knife  served  to  divide  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscles 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  tumor.  The  fracture  now  served  as  a 
second  point  of  separation,  and  thus  nearly  the  whole  mass  was 
removed.  The  cutting  pliers  soon  completed  the  operation,  by 
removing  the  parts  involved  in  the  disease  remaining  on  the- 
right  side. 

The  chloroform  had  served  its  purpose  well,  as  the  patient 
was  just  at  this  time  passing  from  under  its  influence.  The  pa- 
tient had  suifered  no  pain,  had  lost  but  little  blood,  none  of 
which  had  passed  into  the  mouth,  for  the  reason  that  the  buccal 
cavity  was  not  opened  until  the  last  step  in  the  operation  was 
being  completed.  The  inferior  dental  artery  furnished  some 
blood,  but  the  flow  was  entirely  checked  by  passing  into  the 
dental  canal  a  piece  of  pine  wood  moistened  with  liq.  ferri  per  sul* 
phatis.  In  a  few  minutes  the  wood  was  removed,  and  no  blood 
followed.  Half  a  dozen  twisted  sutures,  made  with  common 
brass  pins,  closed  the  wound,  a  few  long  strips  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter, with  Barton's  bandage,  completed  the  dressing.  It  was 
found  now  that  the  tongue  did  not  fall  back  again  into  the 
throat ;  but  the  cord  passing  through  it  was  left  intact  least  it 
might  give  trouble. 

The  patient  walked  from  the  operating  room  into  the  ward, 
and  seemed  cheerful,  suffering  little ;  but  a  trifling  reaction  fol- 
lowed, with  some  fever  and  considerable  tumefaction.  On  the* 
28th,  Mr.  Davidson  removed  the  cord  from  the  tongue,  and  qp 
the  2d  February,  finding  the  swelling  had,  in  a  great  mea  sure- 
subsided,  he  removed  the  bandages,  and  drew  out  the  pins  with- 
out disturbing  the  plaster.  On  the  5th  of  February  the  strips 
were  removed,  and  the  cuts  found  closed  throughout.  Indeed, 
ail  imited  perfectly  by  the  first  intention,  ezcept  one  part,  and 
here  healthy  granulations  rapidly  completed  the  healing  process. 

The  patient  called  to  see  me  March  5tb,  and  W4ts  entirely  weU, 
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except  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva.  He  eats  with  as  much  facility 
•as  before  the  operaiioD,  and  speaks  much  more  disfinctly.  No 
one  woald  know  an  operation  had  been  performed  ftrom  simply 
observing  ihe  face;  indeed,  he  is  so  much  improved  in  his  physi- 
ognomy that  his  friends  hardly  recognize  him. 

The  tumor,  afcer  baving  been  a  month  in  alcohol,  measures 
fourteen  inches  in  its  greatest,  and  nine  inches  in  its  least  cir- 
cumference, and  is  nine  inches  from  one  end  to  the  other,  over 
its  convexity.  A  number  ot  cys^s,  having  thin,  bony  walls, 
makeup  the  tumor.  These  contain  variously  colored  fluids; 
one  black  almost  as  ink,  another  straw-colored,  and  thick,  like 
linseed  oil  or  honey,  another  clear  and  watery.  Along  the  base 
the  bone  was  thick  on  the  left  side. 

The  cause  is  doubtful — possibly  from  the  kick  received  in 
1857  ;  if  so,  it  would  probably  be  due  to  slight  extravasation  of 
blood,  or  it  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  simple  dilatation  of 
the  cancellated  structures  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  alveolar 
process. 

Ebsults. — The  tumor  being  non-malignant,  and  if,  as  we 
hope,  it  has  been  entirely  removed,  there  will  be  no  return ;  so 
that  the  prognosis  is  most  favorable. 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  OF  CHOLERA  TN  ST.  LOUIS  DtJR- 
INQ  THE  YEARS  1849  AND  1866. 

Bt  Dr.  G.  KnoztMAmw, 

[CommonlcMed  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Bcporter]. 

In  the  number  of  the  Reporter  for  December  16,  1866,  there 
was  published  the  statistics  of  the  cholera  epidemio  which 
visited  us  last  August  and  September,  and  compared  it  with 
dates  of  the  epidemic  in  1849,  and  the  following  years.  These 
tables,  however,  do  not  fairly  correspond,  because  in  one  are 
^ven  the  weekly,  m  the  other  the  monthly,  statements  of  the 
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mortality^  and  they  can,  therefore,  not  well  be  used  for  com- 
parison.      ' 

Below  will  be  found  corresponding  tables  comprising  the 
eight  most  fatal  weeks  in  both  epidemics.,  from  which  interestig 
and  important  conclusions  can  be  deducted  : 

Mortality  in  the  Eight  Worst  Cholera  Weeks  in  1849.    (Estimated 
Population  of  the  City,  80,000). 


FOB    THB 
"WEEK  ENDIKO. 

AbsoluteNumber  of  Deaths 

Proportionate    number   of 
deaths  per  1000  iubabttants 

From 
Cholera. 

Other 
Diseases 

Total. 

From 
Cholera. 

Other 
Diseases 

Total. 

Jane  11... .^ 

191 
404 
589 
619 
691 
639 
269 
98 

92 
106 
174 
325 
221 
228 
178 
182 

288 
510 
768 
944 
812 
807 
442 
225 

2.4 
5.0 
7.4 
7.7 
7.4 
80 
8.4 
1.2 

1.1 
1.4 
2.1 
4.1 
2.7 
2.8 
2.1 
1.6 

8.5 

'*     18 

6.4 

«     25 « 

July    2 .V.7!.*".'!!." 

9.. ......  a...  •■•■•••. 

«     IG 

9.5 

11.8 
10.1 
10.8 

*'     28 

-6.5 

"     30 ^ 

2.8 

Total  for  Eight  Weeks 

8,895 

•1,451 

4,846 

42.5 

17.9 

60.4 

Mortality  in  the  Eight  Worst  Cholera  Weeks  in  1866.   (*Estimated 
Population  of  the  City,  200,000.) 


FOR    THE 
WEEK  ENDINO 

Absolute  Number  of  Deaths 

Proportionate    number   of 
deaths  per  1000  inhabitants 

From 
Cholera. 

Other 
Diseases 

Total. 

From 
Cholera. 

Other 
Diseases 

Total. 

Alicriiqt   11 

120 
754 
991 
520 
495 
294 
203 
81 

227 
162 
268 
151 
237 
210 
180 
128 

347 
916 
1,257 
671 
732 
504 
888 
209 

0.6 
8.7 
5.0 
2.6 
2.6 
1.5 
1.0 
0.4 

1.1 
0.8 
1.3 
0.7 
1.1 
1.0 
0.9 
0.6 

17 

"    17.V..V...;.!::::,. 

««       24 

4.5 

6.3 

«       31 

Sepfbr    1 

3.8 
3.6 

•«       14.. 

2.5 

"       21 

«•       28 

1.9 
1.0 

Total  for  Ei^ht  Weeks 

3,458 

1,568 

5,021 

17.3 

7.5 

24.8 

«T  Assume  tt)e  'population  as  900.000,  not  the  estimate  of  20.5,000.  because  a  U>ge 
anmber  of  the  inhabitants,  at  least  5000,  left  the  city  on  the  outbreak  of  th«  epidemic. 
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By  comparing  the  original  records,  we  find  that  during  the 

worst  31  days  of  each  epidemic  the  following  numbers  died : 

Jn  1849,  from  June  16  to  July  16, 

From  Cholera,  2,954,  or  per  1000  inhabitanta,         86.9 

From  other  diseases,         689,        "        "  *'  8.6 

Making  a  total  of          8,648.       "        "            "  45.6 
iln.1666,  from  August  10  to  September  10, 

From  Cholera,              2,886,  or  per  1000  inhabitants,  14.4 

From  other  diseases,         908,        "        "             "  4.5. 

it        «            II  - 

Making  a  total  of  3,794,      "        "  "  18.9 

'Therefore,  from  these  tables  it  is  evident  that  the  absolute  mor- 
tality in  both  corresponding  periods  was  about  equal ;  but,  as  in 
1849  the  population  was  only  80,000,  and  in  1866  was  200,000, 
being  two  and  one  half  times  as  large,  the  mortality  in  the  last 
year  was  two  and  a  half  times  less  than  in  1849. 

Another  result  is,  that  in  1849  the  largest  number  of  deaths, 
944,  or  nearly  12  per  1000  of  the  population,  occurred  in 
the  week  ending  July  2;  while  in  1866,  the  greatest  mortality 
took  place  in  the  week  ending  August  24,  amounting  to  1,259, 
or  not  much  more  than  6  per  1000  of  the  inhabitants. 

Those  that  were  reported  to  have  died  of  other  diseases  than 
cholera,  in  the  eight  weeks,  amounted,  in  1849,  to  almost  18  to 
the  1000  inhabitants,  and  in  1866  to  only  7^  per  1000,  being 
less  than  one-half  as  much.  Does  this  discrepancy  indicate  that 
our  city  is  not  much  healthier  than  it  was  seventeen  years  ago, 
or  does  it  speak  against  the  correctness  of  the  cemetery  certifi- 
cates in  1849,  where  possibly  a  large  number  of  cholera  or  allied 
cases  were  reported  under  other  heads,  while  now  the  certifi- 
cates seem  to  be  more  accurate.  It  is  probable  that  both  causes 
operated  to  produce  that  result. 

I  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  that  our  city  is  now  one  of  the 
.healthiest  in  the  Union,  and  that  while  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  average  mortality,  aside  from  cholera,  was 
about  35  per  1000,  or  1  in  29,  per  annum,  it  amounts  now  to  not 
more  than  59  per  1000,  or  one  in  nearly  85  inhabitants.  Though 
we  mtiy  not  have  reached  the  good  time  indicated  in  the  last 
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oamber  of  the  Reporter,  in  whi^k  only  1  in  40  was  taken  off^ 
there  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  such  a  oonsammation,  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for,  oan  and  will  he  obtained  when  the  Sanitary 
Boards,  Ccmiinissioners  and  measures  so  invitingly  held  out  will 
have  their  beneficial  sway. 


A  PEW  REMAKKS  ON  THB  DANGEBS  OP  CHLOROFORM. 
Bt  jr.  S.  B.  Alletvb,  M.  D. 
[Coaiinuileated  for  the  Sfc.  Louis  Medical  Reporter.] 
The  announcement  in  the  last  number  of  the  New  York 
Medical  Record  of  another  fatal  case  from  the  administration  of 
chloroform,  and  occurring  under  the  supervision  of  that  skillful 
surgeon.  Professor  Hamilton,  is  well  calculated  to  intimidate 
the  boldest  in  the  very  general  use  of  this  ansesthetic,  or  else 
arouse  more  thoroughly  the  energies  of  the  profession  to  ascer- 
tain how  this  danger  may  be  avoided,  how  to  separate  the  evil, 
which,  at  present,  seems  intimately  attached  to  the  highest  boon 
ever  granted  to  man.  For  ovrselves,  we  have  never  witnessed 
any  fatal  result  fV*om  the  use  of  chloroform.  We  have  seen, 
however,  and  heard  of  several  instances  here,  where  the  most 
lively  apprehensions  have  been  aroused  for.  the  safety  of  the 
patient ;  and  whilst  having  occasional  opportunities  for  its  use, 
and  not  hesitating  to  prevent  suffering  by  resorting  to  anesthe- 
sia, we  yet  have  constantly  before  our  mind  the  untoward  re- 
sults. Thus  far,  wo  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  action  of  chlo- 
roform; whether  we  compare  anffisthesia  to  asphyxia  (though 
the  comparison  will  not  bear  close  inspection),  or  whether,  as  we 
say  of  most  medicines,  that  its  action  is  vital  or  dynamical — 
meaning  nothing  more  thereby  than  its  absorption,  with  proba> 
ble  change  upon  the  blood,  but  ultimate  and  elective  action  upon 
the  nervous  system.  Certain  it  is  that  we  can  not  go  much  far« 
ther  in  explanation,  unless  we  consider  as  such  the  modes  of 
death  by  this  agent,  such  as  syncope,  asphyxia  or  coma.  The 
list  of  deaths  by  chloroform  inhalation  does  not  look  so  large 
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when  we  call  to  mind  the  ifumamerable  instanoeB  wh6r<»  it  it 
used  with  euocesB.  The  report  made  to  the  Royal  Idedical  and 
Snrgical  Society  on  the  subject  of  chloroform  hae  ootleoted 
one  hundred  and  nine  casos^  to  whl<^  may  be  Added  two 
or  three  more  occurring  since  that  time.  If  we  eoald  know 
how  often  this  remedy  were  administered,  then  we  might  form 
some  just  idea  of  the  relative  frequency  of  death  This  will 
probably  be  always  difficult  to  ascertain,  so  much  is  chloroform 
used  by  the  unskilled  a^  well  as  the  skiHod.  Accidents  may 
happen  to  the  best,  though  Bot  so  often  as  to  those  who  are 
always  using  it  oin  every  occasion,  and  i»neparingly.  It  is  re- 
markable that  we  hear  of  so  many  unfortunate  cases  where 
operations  of  minor  importance  have  been  performed ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  in  our  hospitals,  or  in  pnvate  {yraetiee,  or  after 
)»attles,  where  the  capital  operations  of  sargery  are  £requont„ 
but  very  few,  if  any,  untoward  results  have  followed.  There 
certainly  seem  to  be  classes  of  patients  who  are  exempt  from 
the  injurious  influence  of  ehloroform.  Women  in  childbed,  or 
in  general  women,  children,  those  debilitated  from  diaease,  have 
enjoyed  an  immunity  which  is  surprising,  while  our  first  experi- 
ence teaches  as  that  these,  above  all,  are  most  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  medicines.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  among  those  of  full 
life  and  health  where  the  aoeidents  have  most  often  happened. 

It,  however,  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  death  during 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  the  result  of  this.  Of  course^ 
the  disease  or  the  operation  may  oflten  go  far  in  accounting  for 
it.  It  is  in  the  experience  of  every  physician,  not  to  say  sur- 
geon, to  have  witnessed  the  impression  made  upon  the  nervous 
system  by  causds  even  the  most  trifling;  and  instances  will 
occur  to  all  of  death  resulting  from  an  overwrought  mind  where 
an  operation  to  be  performed  was  on  the  point  of  commencing. 
It  is  difficult  to  separate  such  causes,  and  to  give  to  tbem  their 
true  value,  at  the  time  of  the  inhalation,  and  the  physician  him' 
self  may  attribute  to  the  chloroform  what  in  part  depended  upoa 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  sy.stem.    Further  observations  may 
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eleftr  away  these  di/fioalties,  but  at  present  we  mast  be  content 
to  proceed  caatiously  and  prudently. 

It  seems  to  ns  that  chloroform,  or,  indeed^  any  an»8thetio» 
fibeald  never  be  adminifftered  but  by  one  who  has  much  experi* 
enoe.  Anesthesia  is  so  common  at  the  present  day,  that  we 
would  tbink^  provided  it  was  attained^  it  mattered  little  how  or 
by  what  quantity  of  the  anfe^thetic  it  was  reached.  How  often 
have  we  witnessed  the  administration  of  chloroform  by  a  medi- 
cal student  to  a  resisting  patient.  If  a  little  time  elapse,  and  the 
result  is  not  arrived  at,  in  the  impatiunoe  of  the  moment,  an 
excessive  quantity  is  given,  and  at  once  the  patient  is  in  pro- 
found slumber,  or  rather  in  a  condition  approaching  ooma.  Does 
this  condition,  so  suddenly  reached,  not  strike  the  observer  with 
fear?  Is  there  not  some  danger  in  reaching  the  point  too 
quickly  ?  While  we  believe  that  the  patient  should  be  com** 
pletely  under  the  influence  of  the  ansBstbetic  before  an  operation 
is  commenced,  and  that  as  well  for  the  surgeon  as  patient,  yet 
the  end  should  be  arrived  at  slowly  ;  sufficient  time  and  patience 
should  be  used. 

Is  it  not  often  the  fault  of  the  administrator,  rather  than  the 
agent  used,  that  accidents  happen  ?  liike  as  with  the  most 
virulent  poisons,  the  skilled  physician  will  use  ihem  with  benefit 
to  his  patient,  where  the  ignorant  man  will  destroy  life.  An 
ovei'whelmnig  dose  of  chloroform,  as  of  strychnine,  will  create 
such  an  impression  upon  the  nervous  system,  though,  of  course, 
not  acting  in  the  same  way,  as  at  once  nature  succumbs.  We 
repeat,  that  in  the  administration  of  ansosthetios  as  much  ex- 
perience should  guide  us  as  in  the  use  of  other  medieines ;  that  to 
the  mal-administration,  whether  as  to  quantity,  and  this  particu- 
larly, or  in  the  mode,  very  frequently  we  may  attribute  the 
unfortunate  results.  The  medicine  is  not  to  blame,  but  we  our- 
selves. And,  therefore,  with  our  exceeding  care  and  attention 
to  children,  to  w^rmen,  to  those  enfeebled  by  disease,  in  the  ad- 
minisLration  of  chloroform  we  meet  with  but  very  few  accidents. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  unsparing  and  bold  manner  in  which 
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it  bas  been  ^iven  m  tbe  operatioos  of  minor  Burgery  we  find 
often  most  ibe  misbaps. 

Twenty  years  bave  gained  for  as  much  valuable  knowledge  of 
aosssthetic  agents^  not  only  as  to  their  proper  use,  but  also  as  to 
the  number  of  them.  It  is  in  tbe  memory  of  most  practitioners 
^f  a  few  years'  standing  bow  bitterly  opposed  was  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  profession  to  the  use  of  such  agents;  some  not  be- 
lieving in  the  possibility  of  destroying  pain,  others  thinking  it 
possible,  but  contrary  to  Divine  laws.  As  we  have  gained  much| 
60  unquestionably  shall  we  gain  more.  Within  a  very  short 
time,  Dr.  Richardson,  of  London,  has  immortalized  his  name  by 
the  introduction  of  local  anesthesia.  Even  since  his  discovery 
numerous  remedies  for  tbe  local  abatement  of  pain  have  been 
brought  to  light.  May  we  not  hope  that  in  this  innovation  we 
Bee  the  way  of  avoiding  the  terrible  dangers  which  have  attended^ 
till  now,  general  anedsthesia  ? 

Certainly,  in  minor  operations,  local  aaestbesta  can  and  should 
always  be  used.  If  not  sufficient  in  capital  operations,  at  least 
we  are  advancing  so  rapidly,  that  who  can  tell  but  very  soon  we 
may  look  upon  anaesthesia  wUbout  dread,  tor  we  shall  have  se- 
en ced  from  it  the  good  alone^  leaving  alfdangor  behind. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
CflLORJFORM. 

By  John  Smith,  M.  D  ,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon- DentUt  to  Uie  Roval  Inllrmarj,  etc. 
Bead  before  tbe  Medico-Chlmgical  Society,  Loudon. 

On  a  late  occasion,  when  there  was  communicated  the  ac- 
count of  a  death  Hupervening  on  the  induction  of  anaesthesia,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  instead  of  making  any  remarks  at  the  time, 
I  might  take  an  opportunity  of  putting  together  a  few  notes  on 
some  paints  in  the  administration  of  chloroform,  more  especially 
as  connected  with  such  minor  operations  as  those  on  the  mouth, 
and  laying  them  before  the  Society  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

In  doing  so  now,  E  would  briefl}''  advert  to  three  cireumstances 
apfiearing  more  prominently  to  present  themselves  for  considera- 
tion in  cases  of  this  kind.     These  are  : 

1st.  The  locality  and  nature  of  the  operation  to  be  performed. 
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2d.  The  amoant  of  chloroform  administered,  or  rather  the 
degree  of  narcotism  induced. 

8d.  The  peculiarities  of  those  oases  where  a  fatal  result  has 
taken  place. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  that  the  tolerance  of  aniesthesia 
from  chloroform  is  so  universal,  and  the  comparative  exemption 
from  its  imputed  risks  so  well  established,  by  the  confidence  and 
success  with  which  they  are  ordinarily  encountered,  that  the 
accession  of  any  really  serious  symptom  in  its  use  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  rare  exception  to  tlie  general  rule  j  and  I  would 
premise,  that  any  remarks  now  advanced  are  in  no  way  animad- 
verting on  the  recent  case  alluded  to,  and  already  communicated 
to  the  So^'iety — a  case  in  which  the  experience  and  resources  of 
the  operator  are  only  confirmatory  of  how  little  avail,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kind,  are  any  known  remedial  measures. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  locality  and  nature  of  the  operation  : 
So  far  back  as  in  1858,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Medical 
Journal  for  November  of  that  year,  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  in  perhaps  no  other  operations  have  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  more  to  be  taken  into  account  during  the  induction  of 
ansdstbesia  than  in  those  performed  within  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  The  locality  it-elf,  the  severe  pain  sometimes  neces- 
sarily inflicted,  the  peculiar  intensity  and  })ersistence  of  the  sen- 
sory powers  of  the  fit'th  pair,  the  rapid  and  simple  nature  of 
such  operations  as  tooth-extraction  in  proportion  to  the  deep 
state  of  antBsthesia  demanded,  and, the  'complications  attendant 
on  the  interference,  here  sometimes  unavoidable,  with  the  func- 
tions of  deglutition  and  of  respiration — all  tend  to  embaras^j  the 
operator  and  increase  the  patient's  risk. 

Apart  from  mere  difficulties,  the  danger  mo6^.  directly  to  be 
apprehended  here  is  that  of  asphyxia.  With  the  moutli  open, 
be  it  ever  so  slightly,  deglutition  is  prevented.  An  accumula- 
tion of  saliva  or  blood,  or  both,  thus  frequently  in  these  opera- 
tions collects  over  the  upi)er  part  of  the  larynx,  interfering  with 
the  ad  nission  of  air.  Under  other  circumstances,  by  pulling 
forward  the  tongue  by  means  of  a  hfc»ok  or  artery  forceps,  the 
danger  of  suffocation  may,  when  it  occurs  from  the  mere  posi- 
tion of  parts,  be  so  far  averted,  by  thus  at  once  both  mechauiic- 
ally  opening,  and,  as  Professor  Lister  has  shown,  physiologically 
exciting,  retraction  of  those  structures  impeding  respiration. 
Whore,  however,  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  lodged  here,  its  entrance, 
along  with  or  in  place  of  air,  during  a  deep  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, where  even  the  coughini^  up  of  such  matters  seems  sus- 
pended, instead  of  tending  to  diminish  would  inc-rease  the  <ian- 
ger.  We  may,  however,  here  supplement  the  pulling  forward 
of  the  tongue  by  taking  the  precaution  of  first  clearing  out  the 
fauces ;  and  as  this  can  be  done  by  the  finger,  covered  with  a 
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pioco  of  lint  or  the  cornor  of  a  napkin,  so  at  the  eame  time,  and 
by  the  samo  menns,  the  ])har3'ngO!il  mu8cle8  may  be  excited  to 
action,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  moved  forward  rendering  the 
larynx  patc^it,  a^  in  the  othiT  mode. 

It  wi^l  be  seen,  however,  ttat  the  danger  here  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  avoidable,  and  that  the  main  and  all  important  indica- 
tion furnished  in  these  oneraiions,  is  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
poHsible,  any  such  aceumulatioo  of  fluid  at  all,  by  interfering  as 
little  as  we  can  with  deglutition.  Deglutition  is  unimpaired  far 
on  in  anseathcsia;  and  as  the  first  inhalations  of  chloroform  ex- 
cite its  occurrence  as  well  as  increase  the  flow  of  saliva,  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  placing  at  this  early  period — whatever  may  be 
done  luring  t)ie  actual  performance  of  the  operation — anything 
between  the  jaws  so  as  to  keep  the  mouth  open,  by  impeding 
this  fui.ction,  there  is  incurred  unnecessary  risk.  There  is  only 
one  other  remark  I  would  make  in  thiH  place;  it  is,  that  the 
resjiiatory  move  ments  should  not  be  forced  or  augmented  in 
any  way  wide  inhaling  chloroform,  as  such  a  practice  is  invari- 
ably fol  owed  by  a  lull  or  cessation  of  the  respirations,  which  is 
always  to  be  regarded  with  anxiety. 

Associated  with  the  administration  of  chloroform,  there  ia 
another  familiar  source  of  danger  besides  asphyxia — namely, 
the  accession  of  syncope.  The  causes  of  this  complication  seem 
divisible  into  those  of  an  avoidable  and  those  of  an  unavoidable 
nature.  And  such  causes  as  appear  avoidable  will  be  found  to 
attach  more  to  minor  than  to  major  operations.  In  this,  the 
avoi(iablo  class  of  cases,  syncope  is  not  produced  by,  but  occurs 
simf)ly  during  ansdsthcsia  ;  thus  differing  from  another  clasQ, 
whore,  from  unavoidable  causes,  the  anesthetic  becomes  so  far, 
at  least,  an  accessory  to  the  occurrence  of  fainting. 

The  Society  may  recollect  that,  at  the  last  meeting  of  last 
session,  I  submitted  a  short  notice  on  the  propriety  of  recog- 
nizing the  probably  greater  tendency  to  syncope  induced  bj'  any 
undue  reolination  of  the  head,  s  occasioning  pressure  on  the 
vessels  of  the  neck  Again,  whether  from  this  or  any  other 
cause,  s^'ncope  during  aniBsthesia,  as  at  all  other  times,  is  most 
apt  to  occur  when  the  patient  is  in  the  upright  or  semi -upright 
position  ;  and  it  need  scarcely  be  here  said  that,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  chanc.'S  of  a  complication  so  serious,  the  horizontal 
posture  should  in  all  cases  be  the  one  adopted  during  the  exhibi- 
tion of  chloroform.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  posi- 
tion generally  chosen  for  minor  operations.  The  preponderance 
of  these  operations  of  death,  associated  with  chloroiorm,  is  no 
doubt  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  contrary  prucuce,  it 
being  very  tcenorally  cousiden  d  not  worth  while  m  such  cases 
to  make  a  patient  lie  down.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  St)ciety  of 
London,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  report  on  chloroform,  show 
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that  the  statistics  of  2586  capital  operations  performed  before 
the  introduction  of  chloroform,  and  18uO  performed  under  its 
influence,  exhibit  no  increased  mortality  arising  ft*oni  anieslheaia, 
such  operations,  it  may  be  assumed,  being  always  perfor  med  in 
the  horizontal  posture. 

Anuther  circumstance  favorable  to  the  accession  of  syncope  in 
these,  and  indeed  in  minor  operations  generally,  liesin  tho  small 
quantity  of  chloroform  administered,  and  the  imperfect  degree 
of  ansesthesia  induced.     Too  frequently  in  such  operations  the 
attendant  is  an  unqualified  practitioner,  who,  in  employing  an 
agent  of  the  kind,  feels  beyond  his  province.     A  mere  whiff  or 
driblet  is  in  consequence  made  to  answer  the  purpose.     This 
seems,  however,  a  practice  fraught  with  danger,     in  all  cases 
atisesthesia,  to  be  either  satisfactory  or  safe,  should  be  complete. 
1  have  repeatedly  noticed  patients,  who  have  had  chloroform  on 
different  occasions  for  such  operations  as  came  under  my  own 
department,  express  themselves  as  much  less  uneasy  after  a  full 
dose— much  less  exhausted ;  and  I  may  mention  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  of  this  agent  to  bear  out  such  a  statement.    So 
far  it  is  more  satisfactory  ;  but  it  is  also  more  safe.     We  know 
that  one  of  the  benefits  of  anaesthesia  is  the  prevention  of  shock 
during  an  operation.     We  know  aliso  that  shock  tends  to  inter- 
fere with  the  heart's  contractions,  by  the  influence  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  on  the  cardiac  ganglia  through  the  par  vagum. 
And  this  tendency  does  not  always  depend  on  the  magnitude  or 
imporianee  of  the  operation.     The  operation  may  be  a  minor 
one,  and  the  suffering  inflicted  very  slight.     The  patient  may  be 
unconscious  of  pain,  and  yet  the  heart  may,  through  the  gang- 
lionic system,  be  affected  by  the  operation,  and  syncoije  result. 
Cases  are  recorded  (article  "  Aniesthesia  "  in  Holmes'  Surgery) 
where,  during  anesthesia,  the  pulse  fell  with  the  first  incisions 
in  an  operation.    There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  of  two 
patients  equally  under  chloroform,  if  one  be  operated  on  in  any 
way  worthy  of  the  term,  and  the  other  not,  although  neither 
have  actually  experienced  pain, yet  the  one  wakens  up  in  a  very 
different  condition  from  tho  other — the  one  has  suffered  more  or 
less  from  shi^ck,  the  ot.her  has  not.     I  am  persuaded  I  have  seen 
patients  durirg  ancBSthesia  in  this  way  faint  immediately  on  a 
tooth's  extraction.     Even  in  another  variety  of  critical  cases, 
where  the  spasmodic  action,  sometimes  manifesting  itself  in  the 
voluntary  muscles,  is  possibly  extended  to  the  heart,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  further  quantity  of  the  anesthetic,  if  practicable,  would, 
judging  from  analogy,  certainly  be  the  indication  here  to  be 
fulfilled.     Whatever  other  danger,  then,  may  be  incurred  by  a 
free  use  of  chloroform,  there  seems  every  reason  for  believing 
that  tho  more  imperfect  the  anesthetic  state,  the  more  risk 
there  is  of  fUinting;  or,  conversely,  the  mor«  chloroform  the 
less  ahock. 
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After  a  very  large  dose  of  chloroform,  no  doubt,  the  action  of 
the  heart  has  been  shown  (Med.-Chir.  Ecports,  Lnncet,  1864^ 
etc.,  eic.)  to  become  diminished  in  force  and  frequency.  But 
nearly  all  the  dealhs  that  have  occurred,  it  must  be  remembered, 
have  taken  pace,  not  at  this  later  Hiage.  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  amesihesia,  when  we  know  that  both  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action  are  increased.  In  certain  low 
types  of  febrile  diseases,  the  |»ulse  improves  under  chloroform, 
and  remains  steadily  more  full  and  even  less  frequent  during  the 
state  of  complete  anaisthe-ia.  For  a  considerable  time  back  I 
have  found  chloroform  to  answer  in  a  similar  manner  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  ammonia  or  smelling-salts,  in  cases  of  threat- 
enod  syncope.  And  even  in  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Wakely 
and  of  the  Soci<>ty  of  Emulation  of  Paris,  in  18'>5,  whoie  animnJs 
were  iiurjmsely  killed  by  this  agent,  it  was  found  that  the  heart 
did  not  cease  for  some  time  afier  the  respiration  had  become 
9Ui?pended.  There,  therefore,  seems  little  doubt  that  any  depres^i- 
ing  effect  of  chloroform  in  ordinary  cases  could  act  as  pointed 
out  by  Caspar  only  after  time  has  been  allowed  for  its  reuro- 
paralyzing  effect  both  on  the  sensory  and  motive  nerves,  and 
through  them  on  the  musolos,  including  the  hollow  muscles, 
such  as  the  heart.  But  when^  insufficient  anaesthesia  is  induced, 
we  may  expect  untoward  complications — such  as  incidental 
syncope,  suffocative  spasm  from  hysteria,  etc.  And  where  these 
do  occur  during  semi-unconsciousness  from  chloroform,  both 
their  effects  and  that  of  the  agent  itself  are  rendered  doubly 
dangerous. 

In  making  such  statements  on  what  may  be  considered  avoid- 
able sources  of  danger  during  chloroformization,  it  is  by  no 
means  disputed  that  sudden  deaths  have  occurred  apart  from 
any  causes  of  the  kind.  But  the  question  next  presents  itself, 
Do  any  jieculiaritios  exist  in  the  latter  class  of  cases  to  account 
for  their  occurrence?  That  there  does  exist  some  given  condi- 
tion, modifying  t.he  action  of  chloroform  in  such  anomalous 
cases,  seems  self-evident;  and  as  chloroform  acts  through  its 
influence  on  the  nervous  system,  it  seems  to  be  there  that  such 
modifying  conditions  must  be  looked  for. 

The  most  probable  cause  of  death,  where  its  occurrence  under 
anaesthesia  has  been  unavoidable,  would  appear  to  be  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  nervous  centers,  affect- 
ing the  heart.  This  may  originate  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
different  instances.  In  many,  the  previous  circumstances  of  the 
case,  such  as  the  prolonged  existence  of  suffering,  may  lead  to  a 
condition  of  the  nervous  centers  in  which  reflex  excitability 
would  be  diminished ;  and,  aa  it  has  been  admitted  that  chloro- 
form and  O'her  ansesthetics  in  their  advanced  stages  produce 
and  consequently  would  tend  to  increase  the   state,,  we   can 
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conceive,  on  their  employment  in  pntients  already  reduced  in 
this  wa3'9  that  varioue  functional  nervous  affections  may  be 
produced.  Again,  natural  difference  of  excitability  of  some 
parts  of  the  nerve  centers  may  exist  in  different  persons,  so  that 
the  reflex  movements  of  organic  life,  such  as  those  of  the  heart, 
are  liable  to  be  variously  affeered  by  the  same  cause  This  is 
-well  known  to  be  the  case  with  the  heart's  action  in  different 
individuals.  But  as  any  natural  modification  of  excitability  in 
this  organ  would  be  more  or  less  permanent,  it  would  tail  to 
explain  deaths  oceuvping  undep  anesthesia  in  patients  who  hav^ 
at  other  times  beien  ansBstbetized  with  impunity. 

Besides  the  influence  of  disease  and  of  natural  constitution  on 
reflex  excitability,  we  know  that  it  may  also  be  altered,  by 
ariiflcial  means,  such  as  by  vaiious  remedial  or  poisonous 
ftjgents.  To  thin,  however,  little  importance  attaches,  unless^ 
indeed;  it  be  that,  taking  into  account  this  fact,  we  may,  per- 
hupsy  yet  find  some  means  of  piteparing,  so  to  speak,  the  reflex 
excitability  of  the  nerve-ceiitcrs  so  far  against  the  effect  of  any 
one,  by  the  preliminary  exhibition  of  another  agent  of  an 
opposite  tendency. 

in  this  way,  then,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  imagining  such 
causes  as  natural  constitution,  previous  illness,  or  artificial 
agents,  impairing  or  altering  the  excitability  of  the  nerve- 
centei's  in  different  individuals,  and  thus  leading  to  diminished 
reflex  action — a  condition  which  such  anesthetics  as  chlorofoi*m 
would,  as  a  general  rule,  seriously  aggravate. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  same  reflex  condition 
should  in  every  one  predispose  to  the  same  consequences.  In 
fatal  eases  it  would  seem  as  if  this  ro^ult  were  sometimes  the 
very  firsf  phenomenon  exhibited  as  an  effect  of  the  chhroform. 
This  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  its  action  may  be  limited  to 
one  set  of  functions  alone.  If,  according  to  recent  research, 
(Brown-Scquard,  Lancet,  tilh  Jan.,  1860)  the  nervous  eonduitors 
of  sensitive  impressious  and  reflex  phenomena,  as  well  as  for 
the  transmission  of  nervous  force  to  the  muscles,  blood  vessels, 
etc«,  are  absolutely  distinct  from  one  another  as  regards  their 
fanction,  it  may  be  assumed  that  one  set  of  functions  may  be 
exclusively  and  suddenly  interfered  with  before  or  without  the 
others  being  affected  at  all ;  for  example,  before  ansasthesia  has 
commenoed,.as  in  cases  where  at  an  early  period  the  disturbance 
Beems  limited  to  the  heart's  action,  one  set  of  nervous  functions 
being  thus  exclusively  affeoted.  And  there  is  no  necessity  that 
even  in  similar  cases,  such  as  where  the  state  of  nervous  exhaus- 
tion appears  equally  great*  the  same  cause  should  produce  the- 
aame  effect.  According  to  the  view  that  the  same  peripheric 
cause  of  irritation,  acting  through  the  same  centripetal  nerves,. 
may  pi'oduce  very  various  effects,  including  eveyry  functional 
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nervous  affection  or  disorder,  we  can  easily  conceivo  the  heart 
afPscted  in  one  patient  by  an  a^^nt  such  as  chloroform  which 
might  not  produce  the  same  effect  on  another  in  similar  circum^ 
stances,  or  even  on  the  same  individual  at  a  dhferent  time — on 
the  same  prinoiple  as  in  the  example  of  cold  applied  to  the 
surface  producing  various  morbid  results. 

In  these  anti  other  modes,  then,  death  may  occur  as  a  con- 
tingency associated  with  anflesthesia  in  a  manner  altogether 
unavoidable,  and  in  which  no  foiesight  could  avaiL  But  while 
admitting  the  conciusion  dedncible  f^om  such  data  to  be,  that 
chloroform  may,  according  to  previous  and  uneontrollable  cir- 
cumstances, exceptionally  increase  or  diminish,  or  it  may  be,  in 
rare  instances,  arrest  the  heart's  action,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fiict  that  in  such  cases  the  chloroform  has  not  acted  inde* 
pendently,  but  only  as  an  accessory  agent  among  others ;  nor 
must  we  forget  that  the  same  conditions  of  the  nerve  centers 
predispose  in  precisely  the  same  manner  to  accidents  from  ihe^ 
operation  as  the  disease  itself  for  which  the  chloroform  is 
required.  We  know  that  sudden  death  has  occurred  immedi- 
ately before  and  during  the  simplest  operations  without  ansss* 
thesia  at  all;  and  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  at  least  some  of 
the  deaths  attributed  to  chloroform  are  of  the  same  nature. 

In  the  account  of  the  post  mortem  examinations  of  those  cases 
where  death  has  taken  place  during  anss^thegia,  the  want  of 
unifor  nity  in  the  appearances  presented' renders  it  unlikely  that 
the  result  in  all  proceeded  from  one  and  the  same  cause  There 
is  wanting  in  them  that  uniformity  which  occurs  in  poisoning 
by  any  given  agent.  Indeed,  it  seems  questionable  whether  in 
the  human  subject  death  has  been  in  any  case  a  ))urely  toxicc- 
logical  effect  of  chloroform.  That  it  is  quite  possible  to  kill  an 
animal  by  the  simple  accumulation  of  chloroform  in  the  system 
acting  as  a  poison  has  been  fi*eqnently  demonstrated.  In  man, 
however,  we  know  that,  in  almost  every  fatal  case,  scarcely  any 
accumulation  whatever  of  chloroform  could  exist;  while  in 
many  cases,  where  no  poison  ^us  effect  whatever  was  produced, 
large  and  prolonged  doses  of  the  agent  had  been  administered, 
and  its  effects  maintained,  not  only  for  hours  but  sometimes  fijt 
days  consecutively,  without  any  impairment,  but  with  positive 
improvement,  of  the  general  health. 

The  records  of  post-mortem  appearances,  as  has  been  said, 
exhibit  the  utmost  discrepancy,  in  the  fifty  cases  co.lected  by 
the  late  Dr.  Snow,  the  condition  of  the  heart  was  very  various. 
In  nearly  twenty  it  was  either  gorged  or  tolerably  filled  with 
blood.  In  others  it  was  empty  but  stained  with  blood,  showing 
that  probably  it  had  been  emptied  only  at  the  postmortem 
examination.  Dr.  Berend,  ot  Hanover,  details  among  others 
ten  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  heart  was  empty,  ftaccid,  collapsed 
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and  doubled  upon  itself.  In  other  cases  from  time  to  time- 
recorded,  as  in  that  last  read  before  the  Society,  the  heart  was- 
firmly  contracted.  In  many  it  was  diseased,  and  in  not  a  few 
the  cause  of  death  was  fonnd  in  some  other  organ  altogether, 
BQch  as  the  spinal  cord. 

Again,  the  opinions  as  to  the  mode  of  death  are  not  lcs» 
various.  Dr.  Sibson,  in  1848,  attributed  the  fatal  result  to 
death  of  the  heart }  Dr.  Snow,  to  what  be  termed  cardiac  syn- 
cope; Dr.  Blacky  to  asphyxia;  Caspar,  to  neuro-paralysis f. 
Sanson,  to  both  syncope,  and  asphyxia,  etc.  A  conflicting 
mass  of  evidence,  from  which  it  appears  impossible  to  derive 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  deaths  described  were  due 
to  no  one  cause,  but  had  been  produced  in  a  manner  widely 
different,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

As  the  general  import  of  these  notes,  then,  I  would  wish  ta 
show  that  while  we  find  deaths  asso*  dated  with' chloroform 
naturally  separating  themselves  into  the  two  distinct  divisions 
of  those  arising  from  avoidable  and  those  due  to  unavoidable 
causes,  the  avoidable  causes  are  numerous  and  varied,  while  the 
unavoidable  are  of  a  range  very  limited,  if  not  invariable  in> 
their  nature.  The  former  class  tells,  of  course,  not  so  much 
against  the  administration  as  the  administrator  of  this  agent. 
The  remainder  forms  an  interesting  series,  probably  all  belong-* 
ing  to  cases  whose  condition^  altogether  apart  from  anffisthesia,. 
was  unsuspectedly  near  to  death,  and  where  the  chloroform^ 
acted  merely  as  the  touchstone  of  their  hold  on  life.  So  far  as 
we  know  of  its  effects  as  a  toxic  agent,  such  of  the  unavoidable* 
deaths  in  man  as  have  been  recorded  can  not  be  determined  as 
necessarily  essential  to  chloroform,  but  rather  as  the  result  of 
certain  morbid  conditions  in  which  death  is  apt  in  an  excep- 
tional manner  to  supervene  on  the  influence  of  any  disturbing- 
cause  affecting  certain  already  disordered  functions  of  the* 
nervous  By%tem.-^Ed%nburgh  Medical  Journal. 


PACE  PRESENTATION  IN  THE  MENTO-POSTEBIOR  POSITION. 
With  Benurks  iqMii  tlM  Tnatment  and  the  MeohaiuoB  of  a  Case.    By  STKPvm 

BOOQEBI,  M.  D. 

The  following  history  will,  I  presume,  be  of  practical  interest, 
relftting  as  it  does  to  the  management  of  one  of  those  unusual 
face  presentations,  of  which  Churchill  says,  that  Smillie,  and 
other  of  the  older  writers,  speak  as  possible  to  be  delivered,  but 
that,  in  his  opinion^  **  a  moment's  examination  will  show  that 
this  is  mechanically  impossible."  He,  therefore,  distinctly  de- 
clares his  disbelief  in  the  accounts  of  those  writers  who  describe 
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saccessfal  delivems  of  cases  wherein  the  head  ^'emerged  from 
the  lower  outlet  with  the  chio  toward  the  perioeum/' 

Oaxeaux  also  says  that  delivery^  at  term;  in  this  positiooi  is 
impossible,  and  speaks  of  the  conditions  of  this  presentation  as 
"constituting  one  of  the  most  serious  diffieulties  of  the  obstetric 
art." 

The  most  modern  summary  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  sub- 
jecty  1  find  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
London,  in  1863,  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  upon  Face  Presentation 
in  the  Men  to -Posterior  Position.    It  reads  as  follows : 

'<  Although,  in  a  majority  of  casen,  the  chin  rotates  forward 
during  the  descent,  in  face  {presentations,  whatever  was  the  posi- 
tioait  occupied  originally,  yet  in  some  rare  cases  the  chin  iiasses 
through  the  outlet  obliquely,  while  in  others  the  rotation  can 
not  be  accomplished  at  all,  either  by  natare  or  art.  Und-^r  these 
circumstances,  in  some  .very  rure  instances,  delivery  takes  place 
spontaneously,  though  the  greater  number  of  this  rare  class  re* 
quire  the  use  of  the  forceps,  by  the  means  of  which,  either  the  chin 
over  the  perineum,  or  the  vertex  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes^ 
might  api^ear  firat." 

Dn  Barnes,  the  President  of  the  Society,  remarked  on  that 
occasion,  that  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Hicks  had,  by  the  aid  of  the  for- 
ceps, aceoiaf>yehed  the  delivery  of  a  livitig  child  in  this  position^ 
he. thought  it  <<  probable^that  the  pelvis  was  large  in  proportion," 
and  added  that  '<  i&r  cases  of  due  relation  of  pelvis  and  child^ 
birth  with  the  chin  posteriorly  was  almost  impossible ;  for  in 
proportion  as  the  face  descended,  there  was  a  rapidly  widening 
base  of  a  wedge,  formed  by  the  occiput  bent  back  upon  the 
child's  trunk,  which  could  not  pass  the  pelvis/' 

Mrs. ,  multipara,  aged  about  30,.  having  passed  several 

-confinements  without  dignity,  had,  out  of  motives  of  economy^ 
employed  a  midwife  to  attend  her  on  this  occasion.  After  suf* 
fering  the  pains  of  labour  for  about  twenty-four  hoars,  without 
any  prospect  of  their  termination,  she  was  persuaded  by  friends 
to  send  for  me,  though  the  midwife  assured  her  that  it  was  only  a 
"  dry  labour/*  and  would  terminate  favorably  in  time.  1  found 
the  patient  suffering  frequent  and  exhausting  pains,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  the  agonies  of  desperation ;  the  pulse 
about,  120,  and  the  external  genitals  hot,  and  rather  dryv 

A  careful  digital  examination  satisfied  me  that  the  anterior 
footaueije  was  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  aymphieis.pubisi  and 
that  tb^,  chin  was.  low  down  over  the,  right  aaoRo-iliac  eynohoii* 
drqsis.  Placing  the  woman  upon  her  knees  and /elbows,  I  en** 
deavoredt  during. the  intervals  of  the  pains,  by  introducing  my 
outstretched  fipgecs  under  the  face  and,  chin,,:to  rajse.the  head 
up  out  of  the,pelviS|  with  a  view  of  bringuig.down  the.occiput 
«by  extcrn^^.  counter?pressure|,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a^firat 
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cephftH<$  presentation.  This  effort,  however,  was  fraitless^ 
owing  to  the  resistant  of  the  senditive  and  irritable  uieras.  80 
fat  as  eotiM  be  ascertdined,  this'  condition  of  things  had  existed 
the  better  part  of  twelve  hours  withoat  any  peroeptibie  change. 
The  uterine «ontrtiction«  had  wedged  the  head  and  upper  thorax 
down  into  the  ])elvi8  to  the  utmost  degree  of  pressure,  and  had 
^xtingaished  all  signs  of  foetal  life. 

Without  delay  I  catted  Dr'.  Wm.  M.  Chawberlain  to  my  apsist^ 
anee  and  counsel.    A  careful  e^ramination  enabled  him  to  con- 
ifirm  the  diagnosis,  and  he  at  once  apptoved  the  proposition  to 
convert'th^  presentation  into  a  first  ocoipito-anterior,  by  the 
nrethod presently  to  be  described,  and  then  to  wait  for  the  uterus 
to  accomplish '  the  delirery .    The  patient  was  then  placed  upon; 
her  back^  cross  wise  of  the  bM,  with  her  feet  resting  upon  chairs^  > 
iTf  the  posi'ion  usually  chosen  for  the  employment  of  the  force()8| 
and  Dr.   Chamberlain'  adrnhvistered   chtoroform'   to  profound 
aniesthesia.    I  thenintrodusced  the  open  right  hand  along  the' 
posterior  watt  of  the  vagina  till  the  fingers  reached  the<  chi<n,  and 
th^n,  to  give  greater  mechanieai  advantage,  the  hand  was  closed, 
and  the  second  row  of  phalanges  and  carpal  portion  of  the  palni- 
plftced  against  the  chin,  and  mouth,  and  face  of  the  child,  and 
nrm  continuous  upward  pressure  maintained  by  it,  for  a  period 
of  several  minutels,  with  the  result  of  raising  the  impacted  head 
BO  far  out  of  the  pelvic  cavity  that  external  *  counteir-pressiire  • 
with  the  left  hand  upon  the  occiput,  now  felt  prominent  above 
the  pubes,  threw  the  posterior  portion  of  the  liead  down  on  to 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  thus  convening:  it  into  a  vertex  presenta- 
tion.    T6  the  best  of  ray  judg^ient,  I  should  say  that  the  ohi>D< 
hid  Teach^d  i6  within* about  fm  inch  of  Itbe' level  of  the  upper 
strftit  before  the  extei*nal<cotiiitef-ppes»Qre  was* employed.    This^' 
external  downward  pressure  upon  the  occiput^  which  effected 
the  firtal  change  of  presenta^ttonv  was- very  ^mwderate  indeed; 
showing*  that  the  head  must  have  been  well  ni]^  out  of  the  pel- 
vis.   Fearing  a  return  of  the  head  ti>  its  malposition,  I  main- 
tained  moderate  priSssureover  thfe  fiuper-»pttbic  region,  had  the  • 
patient' placed  in  i)ed, 'and  suspended '  the  chloroform.     Con- 
fldousness  returned  in  about  the  usual  time,  aud  with  it  the 
uterine  contractions  ]  the  head  kdvanced  rapidly  in  the  second 
rertcrc  position,  and  the  labdur' was  accomplished  in  api^ompt; 
easy,  and  in  alt  respects'normalraanneryin' about  half  an  hour« 
Still  fnlrtfaer  in  evidence thatthe  head  most  have  been  about  out 
of  the  pelvis  befbre  its  rotation*  took  place,  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
also  turned  laterally  from' one  acetabular  region  to  the  opposite 
one,  becoming*  second  vertex* presentation  instead  of  the  first; 
AS'it  would -have  been' if 'it  had  ren^ained  In  the^directioti  of  the 
original  position. 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  this  is  an  operative  procedure 
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requiring  first-class  muscalar  endurance^  quite  as  much  as  any 
obstetrical  operation  with  which  I  am  aoquaintedi  and  I  doubt 
if  it  can  be  accomplished  without  the  relaxing  and  quieting  in-- 
fiuence  of  deep  anedsthosia.  In  this  case,  all  paroxysmal  muscu- 
lar resistance  ob  the  part  of  the  uterus  was  perfectly  controlled 
by  the  chloroform,  nor  did  the  paina  return  till  its  influence 
had  nearly  entirely  passed  off.  The  child  was  full  size,  estimated 
to  weigh  between  nine  and  ten  pounds;  and  there  was,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Nature  had  exhausted  her  resources 
and  strength  in  futile  efforts  to  force  it  through  the  pelvis.  The 
amount  of  tumor  above  the  pubes,  and  the  degree  of  impaction 
in  an  oblique  position  of  the  head  in  this  case,  convince  mie  that 
Dr.  Hodge's  suggestion  of  rotation  in  the  pelvis  was  entirely 
impracticable;  and  as  to  any  lateral  movements,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  the  chin  around  under  the  pubes.  Dr.  Chamberlain 
agrees  with  me,  that  they  also  were  utterly  impracticable.  The 
choice,  then,  lay  between  the  violent  delivery  by  forceps — ^whioh 
I  a)  prehended  would  also  have  been  impracticable — craniotomy, 
and  the  proceeding  which  was  practiced ;  and  I  leave  the  pro- 
fession to  decide  upon  the  respective  advantages  and  merits  of 
th«  three. 

Had  this  proceeding  been  adopted  early  in  the  labour,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  child  would  have  been  saved, 
for  it  is  not  one  which  inflicts  any  violence  upon  any  vital  part 
of  the  child;  and  even  the  force  necessary  to  effect  the  rotation 
would  be  trifling  in  the  early  stages  of  the  labour,  when  com- 
pared with  the  impacted  state  <  f  the  head  in  this  case. 

Whether  the  uterus  would  be  always  relaxed  and  quieted  by 
the  chloroform  or  any  other  anaesthetic,  as  it  was  in  this  case, 
may  be  a  matter  of  well  founded  doubt;  but,  in  my  compartively 
limited  experience,  1  have  always  seen  uterine  action  totally 
su«>pended  by  deep  anasthesia. 

Another  fact  in  this  case  points  to  a  mechanical  impossibility 
of  delivery,  viz.:  the  prompt  and  easy  delivery  as  soon  as  the. pre- 
sentation was  corrected.  A  shoulder  presentation  could  not 
have  afforded  a  more  striking  contrast  and  change  to  the  possi- 
ble. The  opposing  circumstances  of  force  and  resistance  to 
which  this  foetus  was  exposed  during  the  prolonged  uterine  efforts 
to  deliver,  may  be  comprehended  by  signs  upon  the  cadaver, 
w  >ich  Dr.  Chamberlain  discovered  and  called  my  attention  to. 
The  neck  had  been  so  stretched  and  bent  backward,  that  tha 
integument  covering  the  prominence  of  the  thyroid  region  had 

S'ven  way,  producing  a  considerable  laceration  in  a  transverse 
rection,  and  thesterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles  were  so  stretched, 
as  to  be  apparently  destroyed ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  neck  had 
the  appearance  of  being  very  considerably  elongated.     The 
upper  chest  of  the  child,  meeting  with  resistance  at  the  brim  of 
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the  pelyia,  thus  arresting  the  progress  of  the  hody,  the  adapta- 
foHity  of  the  head  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  pelvic  passage, 
woald^  as  a  conseqaence,  throw  most  of  the  expulsive  force  upon 
it,  elongate  it,  and  push  it  forward.  The  degree  of  elongation, 
and  the  distance  to  which  it  would  be  pushed,  must  be  entirely 
eontrolled  by  the  resistance,  which,  in  this  case,  was  through  the 
neck.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  therefore,  that  had  the  neck 
been  severed,  delivery  would  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
uterine  efforts  alone,  first  of  the  head,  secondly  of  the  body  of 
the  child. 

The  woman  recovered  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  without 
an  untoward  symptom,  and  on  the  fourth  day  was  found  walk- 
ing about  her  room. — Medical  Record, 


SPIRITS  OP  TTTRPEKTINB  AS  A  TRUMATIC  KEMKDY. 
Bt  U.  B.  Milvee,  M.  D.i  of  /efferton  City,  La. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,  as  an  internal  remedy,  is  so  well  known 
and  so  well  appreciated  by  the  profession,  that  to  write  anything 
commendatory  of  it,  In  this  particular,  would  be  superfluous; 
but  a^  an  external  application  to  wounds,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
its  virtues  to  prevent  inflammation  and  maintain  healthy  action 
are  not,  if  generally  known,  sufficiently  appreciated. 

The  fact  that  it  does,  sometimes,  when  applied  to  the  healthy 
skin  irritate  it,  and  occasior^ally  causes  an  inflammatory  and 

f>ainful  eruption,  has,  no  doubt,  prevented  its  general  use  as  a 
ocal  agent.  But  this  inflammatory  action  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  As  a  rule  of  action,  spirits  of  turpentiue,  like 
chloroform,  inflames  only  when  the  air  is  excluded.  Some 
persons  have  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  that  will  not  bear  it ;  but  I 
have  only  met,  in  a  long  and  extensive  practice,  with  very  few 
aach  oases. 

It  has  been  my  practice  for  years  to  apply  the  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine freely  to  all  contused  wounds,  and  even  to  outs  that 
would  not  heal  by  the  first  intention,  and  I  never  have  had  a  case 
of  serious  inflammation,  or  in  any  wi^e  an  unhealthy  wound, 
with  this  practice*  Again,  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  spirits  of  turpentine  dressing  to  contused  wounds 
is  a  prophylactic  against  traumatic  tetanus.  The  opinion  is  not 
yet  substantiated  by  any  known  facts  sufficient  to  make  it  a  pre- 
cept;  but  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  ti  aumatio  tetanus  where 
the  spirits  of  turpentine  had  been  used,  and  I  never  feel  content 
to  cure  a  pricked  or  contused  wound  without  it. 

Cold  water  dressings  are  universally  and  deservedly  popular; 
bat  during  my  service  in  the  late  war  as  surgeon  in  the  Confed- 
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erate  States  army,  I  frequently  saw  cases  where  it  had  been  in- 
jadiciously  used  to  the  ^reat  detriment  of  the  |>atient,. depressing 
the  vital  forces^  resulting,  at  onetime,  in  gangrene,  at  another  in 
sloughing  of  the  tissues,  and  again  a  fatal  eollapse  might  hare 
been  traced  to  it ;  but  I  must  say  that  where  the  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine was  used,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  water  dress- 
ings, I  never  saw  a  case  of  gangrene  or  sloughing.  A  few  eas^s 
are  appended  to  show  more  forcibly  its  safety  and  efficiency  : 

Case  1.  Mr  Sexton,  aged  about  forty  years,  was  brought  home 
to  Selraa,  Alabama,  and  placed  under  my  care,  about  the  first  of 
November,  1864,  from  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  he  had  been 
confined  five  or  six  months  on  account  of  the  amputation  of  his 
thigh  at  the  lower  third. 

Condition. — His  healthy  weight  had  been  130  pounds;  his 
weight  at  ihis  time  was  about  sixty  or  seventy  pounds ;  bone 
protuding  two  and  a  half  inches ;  a  large  abscess  on  the  internal 
aspect  of  the  thigh,. filling  the  8paceinternall3'of  itsupper  third; 
constitutional  symptoms  corresponding  ;  asssisted  by  my  friends 
surgeons  Billisolly,  Alexander  Hart^  Curry  and  Johnson,  I  per- 
formed the  flap  operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  middle 
third,  and  then  plunged  the  bistoury  into  the  abscess,  liberating 
a  pint  or  more  of  exceedingly  ofi'ensive  matter.  A  proj^erly 
adjusted  bandage  compressing  the  sinus  of  the  abscess;  daily 
ablution  with  warm  water,  the  application  freely  of  the  spirits 
of  turpentine,  with  a  sustaining  treatment,  succeeded  without 
any  farther  unhealthy  action  whatever,  and  in  eighteen  days  the 
limb  was  so  nearly  healed  as  not  to  require  the  surgeon's  visits; 
and,  the  gentleman,  in  the  smooth  current  of  uninterrupted 
progress,  recovered  perfect  health  with  a  beautiful  and  well- 
ousioned  stump. 

Case  2.  A  son  of  Mr.  Duvernay,  of  this  city,  got  his  foot 
caught  under  the  wheel  of  one  of  the  oity  cars,  September  9, 1865. 
The  integument  was  torn  open  from  the  external  malleolous  of 
the  right  ankle  to  the  second  phalanx  of  the  big  toe,  and  laid 
off  on  each  side  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot  The-  tendons 
and  muscles  of  tho  foot  were  all  oontosed.  The  integument  was 
brought  up  and  stitched ;  a  thin  dresaiog  of  simple  cerate  was  laid 
upon  the  wound  to  prevent  the  bandage  from  stickifjg ;  and  the 
bandage  on  the  foot  was  saturated  thjree  or  four  times  a  day  with 
the  spirits  of  turpentine.  No  other  dressing  was  used.  Altho' 
this  boy  had,  during  his  confinement,  two  attacks  of  chill  and 
fever,  no  inflammation  ensued;  and  this  exteneive  wound  was 
perfectly  healed  by  healthy  granulation  in  thirty  daj's. 

Case  8.  A  boy  got  his  hand  caught  in  the  machinery  of  a  fac- 
tory;  the  fingers  were  all  laeerated,  and  the  bones  of  the  tniddle 
and  ring  fingers  were  so  comminuted  as  to  require  their  ampu- 
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ttttlon.    This  boy  was  ctired  in  twenty  days  with  the  spirits  of 
turpentine  dressing  wrthont  any  inflammation. 

Case  4.  With  the  assistance  of  my  ftnend,  Dr.  Hu<]c^es,  of  this 
city,  1  temoved,  libont  the  first  of  Jane  last,  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length  by  two-thirds  of  its  diameter,  the  necrosed  tibia 
of  an  old  woman/in  ofder  to  cure  an  old  sore  of  six  years  stand- 
ing, which  was  so  offensive  as  to  make  her  life  a  burlen.  A 
snstaining  treatment^  a  disinfectant,  and  spirits  of  turpentine 
dressings  have  been  the  means  of  restoring  this  old  woman  to 
health  and  happiness.  A  healthy  granulation  sprung^up  at  once, 
and  no  inflammation  isnaued  diiring  the  treatment. 

Case  5.  June  28^  1865,  Mr.  Landry,  a  carpenter,  cut  the  exten- 
sor tendons  of  his  thumb  with  a  hatchet,  and  also  f  he  radial 
artery.  I  tied  the  artery  fet  the  point  of  division,  stitched  the 
wound,  bandaged  it,  and  directed  cold  water.  At  the  next  dress- 
ing on  the  next  day,  I  cotnmenced  the  spirits  of  turpentine. 
About  the  third  day  a  slight  inflammation  set  up;  cold  water 
was' applied;  and  the  turpentine  continued.  The  inflammatory 
action  sabsided  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  from  this  time 
nothing  but  the  turpentine  and  a  little  grease  to  keep  the  band- 
age from  sticking  was  used.  On  the  seventh  da}^  the  ligature 
was  removed,  ^nd  in  ten  days  more  the  gentleman  went  to  work. 
He  grips  well  with  the  injured  thumb,  but  has  to  use  the  other 
hand  to  make  it  let  go,  a  defect  which  nature  will  very  nearly 
correct. 

Remark. — It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  men  are  prone  to  ex- 
tremes. In  politics  and  in  religion — ^in  every  branch  ol  science, 
and  in  every  new  idea  or  discovery  we  find  this  tendency ;  and 
oftentimes  truth  itself  is  borne  with  so  much  impetuosity  upon 
the  current  of  popular  feeling  as  to  be  lost  in  the  tumult !  But 
sometimes  a  good  thing  is  very  much  neglected. — Southern  l 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 


POISON  BY  STRYCHNIA— KBOOVEltY,  . 
Bt  JjJLVai  S.  Shcuiah,  H.  D.»  Chicago. 

The  iVequent  fatal  results  of  poisonous  amounts  of  ^'strycfaViia 
taken  into  the  stomach,  render  the  treatment  of  those  which 
recoyer  of  considerable  interest.    The  following  case  occurred  - 
OB  February  7 : 

Charles  W.,  a  resident  of  Chicago,  of.  28  years,  of  more  than 
usual  muscular  development,  desiring  to  ''shuffle  offthis  mortal ' 
coil,"  procured  two  grains  of  strychnia  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morn  . 
iDg,  and  immediately  deposited  the  same  in  his  stomach.    I  was* 
called  to  see  him  at  10  o'clock,  and  learned  that  he  had  suddenly)- 
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^fallen  to  tbe  floor^  oomplaining  of  inability  to.  move  his  limbs, 
Di^hile  his  whole  muscular  system  was  in  a  state  of  tremor.  The 
characteristic  eyuiptoms  of  poisoniug  from  strychnia  were  now 
present.  The  spasms  were  frequent,  and  ttie  rigidity  of  the 
cervical  muscles  marked.  He  complained  of  a  sense  of  con- 
striction in  the  fauces,  and  at  times  could  only  with  difficulty 
swallow.  The  extremities  were  cool,  and  the  mouth  filled  with 
frothy  saliva.  Pulse  115  to  tbe  minute;  countenance  extremely 
anxious. 

An  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  ipecac  was  immediately 
given  and  soon  repeated,  when  free  emesis  was  produced.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tinct.  cannabis  indica  and  tinot.  of 
camphor  was  given  in  drachm  doses  every  10  minutes  ;  chloro- 
form, by  inhalation,  was  used  for  the  first  half  hour,  when  it 
was  omitted,  and  the  mixture  alone  given. 

The  convulsions,  at  fir«t,  were  as  frequent  as  once  every  10 
•minutes,  >and  similar  to  the  action  produced  by  an  electric 
shock.  At  11^  o'clock  they  were  greatly  reduced  in  frequency, 
4tnd  the  remedy  was  given  at  longer  intervals.  The  symptoms 
eoon  became  worse,  and  the  dose  was  increased.  They  were 
4kgain  con  trolled,,  and  gradually  ceased  entirely.  By  11  o'clock 
at  night  the  patient  was  sleeping,  and  the  next  morning  com 
plained  of  extreme  exhaustion,  with  general  muscular  soreness* 
Tonics  and  a  nutritious  diet  soon  completed  his  recovery. 
During  the  twelve  hours  of  treatment,  nearly  four  ounces  of  the 
mixture  was  given,  and  yet  none  of  the  symptoms  of  intoxica- 
tion  from  cannabis  indica  wore  developed. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  TRICUSPID  VALVES  OP  THE  HEART  PROM 
PRIGHT— DEATHc^ 

Bt  Alfred  Hi TcttcocK,  M.  D.,  Fitohbai^. 

The  subject,  Mabel  H.,  aged  two  years  and  nine  months,  child 
of  John  S.  Ray,  of  this  town,  was  uncommonly  fleshy,  of  a  san- 
guine and  very  nervous  temperament;  the  intellect  and  aflFec- 
tions  being  somewhat  precociouHly  developed.  The  child  had 
been  many  times  frightened  by  fire  alarms,  and  was  often  ner- 
vously excited  by  loud  noises  and  other  sudden  and  unusual 
causes.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  July  1,  1865,  the  steam 
fire  whistle  sounded  an  alarm  suddenly,  and  somewiiat  pro- 
tracted, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  grand -mother's  resi- 
dence, with  whom  the  child  was  then  stopping.  It  awoke  in 
terror,  screaming  and  panting  for  breath,  with  suffocating 
paroxysms.  It  was  several  hours  before  a  moderate  degree  of 
quiet  could  be  restored;  towards  morning,  however,  the  child 
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slept  a  littlc;  bat  the  breathing  was  labored  and  the  skin  some- 
what livid.  Spontaneous  vomiting  occnrred  soon  after  the 
injury,  and  was  many  times  ref  eated  before  death.  Yomiting 
did  not  relieve  the  dyspnoea.  During  the  17th  and  18th,  the  dys- 
pnoea continued,  varying  in  severity,  but  constantly  increasing 
the  suspicion  of  some  very  grave  mechanical  lesion.  The  radial 
pulse  was  much  of  the  time  absent  or  too  feeble  and  irregular  to 
be  counted,  and  the  sounds  of  the  heart  were  cither  too  feeble 
to  be  heard  or  too  irregular  and  tumultuous  to  be  in  any  manner 
identified.  There  was  lond  and  moist  bronchial  and  tracheal 
rattle,  so  as  sometimes  to  suggest  the  presence  of  some  foTeif  n 
body  in  the  respiratory  passages.  The  weight  of  evidence, 
however,  during  life,  as  derived  from  the  vomiting,  the  pulse- 
lessnens,  the  lividity  and  dyspnoea  warranted  the  expression  of  a 
belief  that  some  mechanical  obstruction  existed  at  the  cardiac 
valves.  This  theory  of  the  caf-e  strongly  impressed  itself  on  my 
mind,  from  the  fact  of  having  within  a  few  years  seen  two  cases 
of  death  from  polypi  plugging  up  the  right  auriculo-venlricular 
passage,  each  of  which  was  attended  by  the  same  phenomena 
manifested  in  this  ease.  The  child  died  seventy-eight  hours 
after  the  fright. 

Dr.  George  D.  Colony  assisted  me  in  the  post  mortem  exam- 
ination. The  right  auriculo- ventricular  valves  of  the  heart  were 
lacerated  and  broken  in  their  substance ;  also,  several  of  the 
camececalumnce  and  chordae  tendsneae,  and  the  endocardiac  serous 
membrane  in  the  vicinity  was  ecchymosod  and  elevated  by  the 
infiltration  of  blood  underneath  and  around  the  points  of  rup- 
tured  tissue.  The  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  tricuspid  valves,  became  one  continous  distended  pouch 
which  contained  a  small  quantity  of  coagula.  This  change  ^n 
the  cavities  and  mechanical  relation  of  the  heart's  propelling 
power,  of  necessity  created  a  fatal  inability  in  the  right  ventricle 
to  impel  the  blood  to  the  lungs  sufficient  to^ftustain  life  for  any 
considerable  time.  The  lungs  showed  venous  congestion.  No 
other  morbid  appearances  were  found  in  any  of  the  viscera. — 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  JournaL 

The  System  of  Wbt-Nursino  in  France. — The  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Paris  is  busy  at  the  present  time  discussing  this 
subject,  and,  from  various  sources,  documents  come  in  proving 
great  neglect  at  the  hands  of  the  wet-nurses,  and  fearful  mor- 
tality among  the  children.  Bt-medies  for  this  evil  are  proposed 
by  various  well-meaning  persons ;  but  no  one  speaks  of  the  sim- 
ple remedy  of  inducing  mothers  to  give  up  the  cruel  custom  (es- 
pecially in  large  towns)  of  buudling  off  infants  into  the  country 
when  hardly  born,  and  then  forgetting  everything  about  them. 
Why  cannot  French  mothers  nurse  their  offspring  ?—iian<ion 
Lancet.    4 
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THE    MEDICAL    REPORTER. 

ST.  L0U18,  MARCH  16   1867. 

Another  'Death  from  Chloroform, — The  foll6wing  account  of  an 
exceedingly  interesting  case,  resulting  in  death  from  the  inhala- 
tion of  chloroform,  we  take  from  the  New  York  Herald.  It 
appears  that  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1867,  officer  C.  W* 
Heley,  of  the  Eiglith  precinct  Metropolitan  police,  brought  to  the 
Bellovue  Hospital  a  woman, eaid  to  be  Ann  McGlonnn,  whoee  noee 
had  been  bitten  off  by  a  negro  man  m  Laurens  street ;  she  was 
immediatel}'  examined  and  admitted  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Ludlam 
who  ordered  her  to  ward  18,  third  surgical  division,  and  the 
surgeon  to  attend  to  her  immediately.  After  the  usual  care  she 
desired  to  have  an  artificial  nose  made,  and  while  undergoing 
the  operation  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  died.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  testimony  of  Prof.  F.  H.  Hamilton  before  the 
coroner,  and  gives  the  principal  points  of  the  case : 

*' Frank  Hastings  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  being  duly  sworn,  depo- 
sed and  said — I  am  one  of  the  surgeons  of  Bellcvue  Hospital, 
Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  Military  Surgery,  &c..  in 
Bellevue  Medical  College  ;  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1^H7,  the 
woman,  Ann  McGienan,  was  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital, 
Laving  lost  a  large  portion  of  her  nose,  said  to  have  been  bitten 
off  by  a  negro  in  a  brawl ;  upon  examination  it  was  decided  that 
an  operation  for  an  artificial  nose  should  be  made ;  accordingly, 
on  the  7th  of  January,  in  the  presence  of  the  class  of  Bellevue 
College,  assembled  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  I 
had  her  placed  completely  under  the  influence  of  an  ansBsthetic, 
and  made  the  Oj)eration  by  dissecting  a  portion  of  integument 
from  the  forehead  and  transferring  it  to  the  nose  ;  no  ill  effects 
followed  the  use  of  the  anaasthetic  or  the  operation  ;  the  integu- 
ments united  speedily  and  every  circumstance  proved  a  complete 
success;  a  few  days  later  I  constructed  columna  nasi  and  mod- 
elled more  completely  the  top  of  the  nose  without  using  an  anies- 
thetic;  February  4,  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  operation,  I 
proposed  to  complete  the  operative  procedures  by  neparating  the 
pedicle  by  which  the  new  nose  remained  attached  to  the  fore- 
head, and  restoring  to  the  position  from  which  it  had  been  re- 
moved, as  is  my  custom  in  similar  oases ;  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  the 
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patient  walked  into  the  amphitheatre  accompanied  by  the  female 
narae,  two  boose  surgeoas.  and  myself,  and  was  laid  upon  the 
oporating  table;  her  olothes  were  loose  abont  her  waist^  and 
there  was  nothing  about,  her  neek ;  a  blanket  was  thrown  over 
her  body  and  exiremitios,  and  I  directed  the  house  surgeons  to 
give  her  first  a  litle  chloroform  and  then  the  ether ;  it  is  my 
almost  uniform  praotlee,  when  ether  can  be  obtained,  to  give  it 
.alone  as  an  anfiBsihetic,  asing  chloroform  for  a  tew  exceptional 
cases,  and  then  giving  it  only  in  moderate  quantity ;  this  has 
been  my  practice  and  my  teaching  ever  since  the  introduction 
of  this  latter  atrent,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  entertained  by 
a  large  proportion  of  my  professional  brethren  that  chloroform 
may  be  ^iven  in  entire«afety ;  in  army  field  practice,  chloroform, 
as  is  jveli  known,  has  hitherto  been  used  almost  exclusively;  my 
reason  for  deviating  from  my  own  usual  practice  in  this  case 
was,  that  owing  to  the  wound  on  the  forehead  and  nose,  the  cone 
containing  the  ether  could  no<;  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  face 
6u  as  to  exclude  properly  the  atmospheric  air  without  exposing 
those  r iw  and  sensitive  surfaces  to  its  vapor;  the  oone,  made  of 
a  napkin  folded  diagonally,  was  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter 
at  its  open  extremity,  and,  being  applied  only  over  the  mouth, 
she  would  continue  ti>  inhale  pure  air  through  the  nostrils  and 
through  the  open  and  expanded  wings  of  the  cone ;  I  believe  that 
these  circumstances  would  greatly  delay,  if  not  absolutely  pre- 
vent, anffisthesia  from  ether;  I  left  the  room  a  moment  to  look 
alter  some  of  the  preparations  for  the  operation,  and  on  ream- 
ing found  the  patient  making  a  good  deal  of  noise,  talking  and 
throwing  her  hands  and  feet  about,  as  is  usual  when  the  ether 
has  taken  a  partial  effect;  one  of  the  house  surgeons  was  then 
holding  the  cone  of  ether  over  the  mouth  only,  the  chloroform, 
as  I  was  informed,  having  been  given  previous  to  my  return  to 
the  operating  room ;  the  nostrils  were  open  and  much  the  largest 
portion  of  ether  was  escaping  by  the  sides  of  the  o))en  mouth  of 
the  cone,  where  also  an  aoundance  of  fresh  air  was  admitted  ;  I 
directed  no  change  in  the  mode  of  administration,  but  waited 
about  five  minutes  (probably  fifteen  minutes  from  bfae  time  of 
commencement  of  exhibition  of  the  anesthetics),  and  then 
observing  that  she  was  more  quiet,  but  breathing  naturally,  I 
turned  to  the  table  containing  the  instraments  and  selected  my 
knife  for  the  operation ;  turning  again  and  approaching  the 
patient,  I  observed  that  she  had  ceased  to  breathe ;  the  house 
aargeon  made  the  same  discovery  at  the  same  moment;  both 
the  house  surgeons  were  standing  beside  her  head  and  had  not 
left  her  one  moment  since  the  administration  of  the  ansstthetio 
was  commenced;  I  immediately  felt  for  her  pulse  at  the  wrist, 
bat  it  had  ceased ;  I  did  not  stop  to  put  my  hand  upon  her  breast, 
but  turned  her  at  once  upon  her  left  side  and  then  again  upon 
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her  back  ;  this  was  repeated  three  or  four  times  and  occasion- 
ally forcible  pressure  was  made  upon  the  epigastrium  (pit  of  the 
8tomach);  when  at  length  she  made  one  long  inspiration,  and  I 
hoped  the  danger  was  passed ;  at  this  time  her  face  was  rather 
pale,  but  not  purple  or  otherwise  discolored;  this  process  of 
turniui^  and  pressing  upon  the  epigastrium  was  continued,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  she  breathed  again  ;  during  a  period  of  perhaps 
eight  or  ten  minutes  the  long  ins jjirations  occurred  at  pretty  long 
intervals;  her  tongue,  in  the  meantime,  and  until  some  time 
af.er  death,  was  held  forward  from  the  glottis  by  a  pair  of  tooth 
forceps ;  at  the  end  of  the  eight  or  ten  minutes  the  inspirations 
beeame  much  shorter  and  occurred  at  longer  intervals;  the  ])oleB 
of  a  galvanic  battery,  which  I  had  ordered,  and  which  was 
promptly  at  hand  and  in  working  order,  were  now  applied  to 
each  side  of  the  body  opposite  the  diaphragm  and  heart ;  during 
this  time  alone  artificial  respiration  by  turns  and  pressure  wore 
suspended ;  observing  no  effects  t¥om  the  battery,  it  was  soon  laid 
aside  and  the  manipulations  were  resumed ;  her  lips  were  more 
purple;  with  a  bistoury  I  opened  her  windpipe  and  introduced 
well  into  it  a  large  flexible  catheter,  and  with  my  own  breath 
inflated  the  lungs,  aiding  the  respiratory  movements  by 
pressure;  inflation  of  the  lungs  through  the  catheter  was 
repeated  several  times  at  various  periods  of  time  A'om  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  effbrts;  the  chest  was  struck  violently  over 
the  heart  and  over  other  portions  with  the  palm  of  the  hand; 
the  windows  were  thrown  fully  open  to  admit  air;  at  ten  o'clock 
and  forty  minutes  I  declared  to  tt  e  gentlemen  present  that  the 
case  no  longer  presented  a  possible  ground  of  hope ;  she  had 
probably  ceased  to  breathe  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  but  I  direct- 
ed the  efforts  at  artificial  inspiration  to  be  continued  under  my 
supervision,  and  they  were  not  suspended  until  ten  minutes  after 
eleven  o'clock;  alarming  symptoms  were  first  presented  about 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  inhalations  commenced,  and  breathing 
ceased  entirely  within  fifteen  minutes  thereafter;  but  the  effects 
of  the  respiration  were  continued  more  than  half  an  hour  longer; 
both  the  ether  and  the  chloroform  employed  in  this  case  were 
manufactured  by  Dr.  Squibb,  of  Brooklyn ;  the  only  complaint 
made  of  either  of  these  articles  by  the  surgeons  who  have  used 
them  in  the  hospital,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  that  the  ether  did 
not  take  effect  quiokly;  this  I  had  repeatedly  noticed  when 
exhibiting  it  for  the  purpose  ol  operating  during  the  past  year; 
I  have  administered  both  chloroform  and  ether  very  frequently, 
especially  the  latter,  and  seen  chloroform  exhibited  some  hun- 
dreds of  tinves ;  I  have  never  seen  death  directly  caused  by  el  her, 
yet  there  are  upon  record  more  than  a  hundred  cases  of  death 
by  chloroform;  1  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  recorded 
cases,  well  authenticated,  of  death  from  ether;  I  think  the  chlo- 
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roforra  in  this  case  was  used  with  the  ordinary  precaution,  yet 
Pbave  na  doabt  it  was  the  cause  of  death/' 

The  verdict  of  the  coroner  was  "that  Ann  McGlenan  came  to 
her  death  by  inhaling  chloroform  while  undergoing  an  operation 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  nose  at  the  Bellevae  Hospital, 
February  4, 18^7,  and  that  the  said  operation  was  done  at  her 
own  request  The  jury  further  say,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  chlo- 
roform is  used  by  all  the  faculty  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  operations,  wo  consider  that  there  is  no 
blame  to  bo  attached  to  Dr.  Hamilton  or  to  any  of  his  assist- 
ants "  The  deceased  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  and  a  native  of 
Ireland. 


Diphtheria, — ^The  prize  essay  of  Dr.  B.  S.  Gaillard»  on  Diph- 
theria, has  afforded  us  so  much  satisfaction  in  its  perusal,  that 
we  believe  we  cau  do  no  better  than  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  summary  of  his  observations,  hoping  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  reading  of  the*  whole  monograph. 

Summary. — We  have  thus  seen  that  diphtheria  is  a  zymotio 
disease,  peculiar,  separate  and  specific ;  that  ite  pathology  proves 
it  to  be  a  distinct  disease  \  that  its  anatomical  and  physiological 
relations  appertain  to  no  other  disease ;  that  it  is  both  epidemic 
and  sporadic  in  its  prevalence ;  that  its  etiology  is  obscure,  and 
in  no  respect  underntood  ;  that  its  symptom^"  and  course  render 
its  diagnosis  and'  differential  diagnosis  simple ;  that  it  is  often 
contagibuB,  but  not  so  always ;  that  its  duration,  in  the  acute 
stage,  is  from  three  days  to  three  weeks,  and  when  its  peculiar 
sequelse  ensue,  that  the  disease  may  persist  for  many  months ; 
that  hygienic  influences  seem  not  to  affect  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  that  they  do  affect  its  course  and  result}  that  its  rela- 
tion to  age  is  marked  and  direct ;  that  children  are  its  most 
frequent  victims )  that  its  complications  are  numerous,  and  most 
of  them  dangerous ;  that  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the 
throat  lesions  and  the  result ;  that  it  is  peculiarly  apt  to  recur, 
and  that  convalescence  from  its  attacks  is  slow,  tedious,  treach- 
erous, relapsing  and  interrupted ;  that  there  seem  to  be  diseases 
eoincidently  occurnng  in  the  lower  animals  during.its  prevalence ; 
that  its  sequel®  are  peculiar  and  such  as  are  not  seen  after  any 
other  disease ;  that  its  mortality,  when  uncomplicated,  is  not 
seriouH,  but  that  its  frequent  complications  render  the  mortality 
severe;  that  the  chief  cause  of  death  is  laryngeal  implication, 
and  next  to  this  asthenia;  that  the  prognosis  can  seldom  be 
satisfactorily  made ;  that  in  no  disease  does  treatment  more  gen- 
erally influence  the  result ;  that  the  autopsies  prove  (what  is  indi* 
cated  by  the  pathology,  the  anatomical  peculiarities,  the  symp- 
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toms  and  sequels)  that  diphtheria  is  a  zjmotiC;  diatinot  and 
specific  disease. 

After  a  carefd  analysis  and  patient  tillage  of  this  field ;  after 
freely  consulting  all  familiar  with  its  oaltivation,  we  now  offer 
to  our  fellow-laborers  the  results  of  the  harvest :  *  Corn  from 
the  sheaves  of  science/'  with  the  stubble  produeed  to  sustain  it* 


American  Medical  Association^ ^^The  eighteenth  annual  meet* 
ing  of  the  American  Medical  Association  will  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, on  Tuesday,  May  7th,  1867,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  following  Committees  are  expected  to  report : 

On  Quarantine,  Dr.  Wilson  Jewell,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

On  Ligature  of  Sabolavian  Artery,  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  N«  Y., 
Chairman. 

On  Progress  of  Medical  Science,  Dr.  Jerome  0.  Smith,  IST.  T., 
Chairman. 

On  the  Comparative  Yalue  of  Life  in  City  and  Country,  Dr« 
Edward  Jarvis,  Mass  ,  Chairman. 

On  Drainage  and  Sewerage  of  Cities,  etc.,  Dr.  Wilson  Jewell, 
Pa.,  Chairman. 

On  the  Use  of  Piaster  of  Paris  in  Surgery,  Dr.  Jas.  L.  Little, 
N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

On  Prize  Essays,  Dr.  F.  Donaldson,  Md.,  Chairman. 

On  Medical  flducation,  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

On  Medical  Literature,  Dr  A.  C.  Post,  N".  Y.,  Chairman. 

On  Instruction  in  Medical  Colleges,  Dr.  NathaL  S.  Davis,  IIU, 
Chairman. 

On  Kank  of  Medical  Men  in  the  Array,  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer, 
Mass.,  Chairman. 

On  Kunk  of  Medical  Men  in  the  Navy,  Dr.  W.  M,  Wood,  U. 
S»  N.,  Chairman. 

On  insanity,  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  R.  T,,  Chairman. 

On  American  Medical  Necrology,  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox,  Md.,  Chair-> 
man. 

On  the  Causes  of  Epidemics,  Dr.  Thomas  Antisell,  D.  C, 
Chairman. 

On  Compulsory  Vaccination,  Dr.  A.  V.  Bell,N.  Y.,  Chairman.  . 

On  Leakage  of  Gas-Pipes,  Dr.  J.  C.  Draper,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

On  Alcohol  and  its  Relations  to  Man,  Dr.  J.  R.  W.  Dunbar,  , 
Md.,  Chairman. 

On  the  Various  Surgical  Operations  for  the  Relief  of  Defective 
Vision,  Dr.  M.  A.  Pallen,  Mo.,  Chairman. 

On  Local  Aneethesia,  Dr.  E  Krackowitzer,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

On  the  Influence  upon  Vision  of  the  Abnormal  Condition  of 
the  Muscular  Apparatus  of  the  Bye,  Dr.  H.  D.  Noyee,  N,  Y., 
Chairman. 
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Dn  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Different  0])eratioii8  for 
the  Extraction  of  Vesical  Calculi,  Dr.  B.  J.  Kaphael,  N.  Y., 
Chairman. 

On  the  Thorapeotice  of  Inhalation,  Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen,  Pa , 
Chairman. 

On  the  Deleterious  Articles  used  in  Dentistry,  Dr.  Augustus 
Mason,  Mass*,  Chairman. 

On  Medical  Ethics,  Dr*  Worthington  Hooker,  Conn.,  Chairman. 

On  the  Climatology  and  Epidemics  of  Mainn,  Dr  J.  C.  Wes- 
ton; of  New  Hampshire,  Dr.  P.  A.  Stackpole;  Yfernfiont,  Dr. 
Henry  Janes;  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Garrett;  Rhode  Is- 
land, Dr  C.  W.  Parsons;  Connecticut,  Dr.  B.  H.  Catlin;  New 
York,  Dr.  Ei  M  Chapman ;  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Ezra  M.  Hunt ; 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  D.  F.  Condie ;  Delaware,  Dr.  Wood ;  Mary- 
land, Dr  O.  S.  Mahon;  Georgia,  Dr.  Juriah  Harriss ;  Missouri, 
Dr.  Geo  Engelraann;  Alabama^  Dr,  R.  Miller;  Texas,  Dr. 
Greensville  DoweU;  Illinois,  Dr.  R*  C.  Hamil;  Indiana,  Dr;  J. 
F.  Hibberd ;  District  of  Columbia,  Dr.  T.  Antisell;  Iowa,  Dr.  J. 
W.  H.  Baker;  Michigan,  Dr.  Abm.  Sager;  Ohio,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Russell. 

Seoretaries  of  all  medical  organizations  are  requested  to  for- 
ward lists  of  their  delegates,  as  soon  as  elected,  to  the  permanent 
SecreUry,  ^  W.  B.  Atkinkon, 

215  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia, 


[(}orre0pDn<WBce] . 

Editors  of  the  8t.  Louis  Medical  Reporter  : 

I  hereby  send  you  the  measurements  of  an  anomalous  human 
head  as  a  singular  specimen  of  craniology : 

The  subject  is  a  negro  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  dark 
copper  color,  medium  stature  and  spare  built.  He  states  that 
he  came  from  Missouri,  that  both  his  parents  were  full  blood 
negroes,  and  that  he  has  always  had  good  health.  *He  seems  to 
possess  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  to  be  inclined  to 
the  contemplative  mood 

His  head  measures  twenty-four  inches  in  circumference^  and 
has  the  following  diameters,  viz,:  Occipito-f rental,  iiine  and  .one  • 
half  inches,  parietal,  four  and  three-fourths  inchea,  and  the  ver-  • 
ticali  from  the  external  meatoa  auditorius,  four  and  three-fourths 
iitebee. 

It  ivill  be  observed  that  this  bead  has  the  same  perpendicular 
aod  lateral  diameters,  aqdi.the  auX^ro-poeterior  diameter  is 
doable  that  of  either  of  the  others* 

fiespectfully,.  A.  G.  Fielp,  M,.]X. 

I>e8  Moines,  Iowa,  Febnuuy  15th,  IMT. 
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EdiUmal. 


Sugar  Coated  Pills  and  Granuka. — We  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  these  valoable  preparations  put  up  by 
Wm.  K.  Warner  &  Co  ,  and  Bullock  &  Crenshaw,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  formulas  are  such  as  are  required  in  every  day  practice,  and 
the  reliability  of  the  preparations  of  both  of  the  above  firms  we 
can,  from  ])erHonal  experience,  guarantee.  We  also  think,  inde- 
pendent of  the  value  of  the  remedies,  that  the  elegant  appear* 
ance,  and  the  ease  of  administering  them^  speak  volumes  in  their 
favor. 


Bullock  <Ss  Crenshaw,  Philadelphia. — We  would  call  attention 
to  their  advertisement,  on  |)age8  5,  6,  15,  16,  17  and  18  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Reporter ^  of  valuable  preparations. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  L0UI8. 

From  January  1  to  February  1,  1867. 

Farnlahed  for  the  8t.  Loaia  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  offlciitl  records,  by  J.  E. 


FoLSOM,  M.  D.,  Clerk  of  the  Board  o.  Health. 
DEATHS  nUBINO   THE  ^BOViE    PXBIOD. 


White  Males 222 

White  Females 178 

Colored  Males 28 

Colored  Females 22 

Born  in  the  United  States 802 

Born  in  Germany 76 

Bom  in  Ireland 68 

Born  in  other  countries 16 


Still  Bora 

Under  Ave  years  of  age 

Between  five  and  twenty  years... 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years. 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years.... 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years... 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs 
Total 


42 

188 
61 
88 
67 
21 
8 

460 


DIBSA8ES. 


Accidents 10 

Albuminuria 8 

Aneurijtm 1 

Apoplexy 2 

Asthma 2 

Bronchitis 14 

Carditis 6 

Cancer 8 

Cerebritis 6 

Cholera  Morbus., 2 

Convulsions 86 

Concussion  oi  the  Brain 1 

Congestion  of  Brain 2 

Coxaigia 1 

Croup ,...„ 8 

Diarrhoea 6 

D  phtheria 6 

Dropsv 9 

Enteritis 14 

Eidlepsy 2 

Erysipelas....^ ^    8 

Fever  Typhoid 41 


Fever  Typhus 8 

Fever  Bilious 4 

Fever  Puerperal 7 

Gastritis 4 

(Hngrene 4 

Hvdrothorax 8 

Hydrocephalus 7 

Jaundice 2 

Laryngitis 8 

Labour 4 

Marasmus 26 

Meningitis. 10 

Occlusion  of  Rectum 1 

Peritonitis 2 

Pertussis 13 

Phthisis 62 

Pneumonia ^  64 

Rachitis 1 

Scarlatina 8 

Trismus..... 7 

Unknown 2 

Yariola 2 


Erkatuh.— On  page  two,  No.  1.  Yol.  2,  and  line  sixteen,  in  article  on 
}  prMipitate,  insteaa  of  r9d  i^reelpitato. 


eerln,"rcad,  no  ] 
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J.  GL  B.  ALUYKH   IC  J>^  AND  0.  t.  POTTSB,  IL  D. 

You  IL  St.  LouiBy  April  1|  1867«  No.  3. 

TELYio  cacLLULrna 

BMd  btfovB  the  81.  Louis  MedlMl  Society,  bv  HoHTmofi  A.  Faxubi,  M.  D.»  Mill 

By  th«  t«rm  fcZtnc  eMulitii,  ^  aame  giv^u  to  the  disease  by 
Sir  J«  Y.  SimpeoAi  of  Bdinbargliy  is  meftnt  am  imiammation  of 
the  oeUnlar  membrane  fiNuid  in  the  pelns.  It  had  been  pre- 
vionaly  desoribed  Iqr  Doh^rtyi.  of  Oal  way^  as  *^  cbro^io  inflamma- 
tion of  theapp«adageeof  the  nteirus  after  .pia^uri^n/'  and  by 
Chnrohill,  of  Dublin,  as  '^abeeesa  of  the  mterine  apikendages." 

It  oeonxBt  however,  onder  dreiunstanoes  uncomnected  with 
]MHrtiiiition*«ii4  jexf  often  there  is  no  absceae  at  alU  The  name, 
^pebie  oellilitia,'^  althongh  not  altogether  anemeptional,  may 
be  veoeived  as  aiTery  good  one^ 

To  fhUy.  videntand  its.  pheneinena  it  is  neeessary  to  bear  im 
aind^oMtaiii  a&Atomieal  fiMte.  relative  to  thf  di^ppsition  of  the 
^eelinlar  tisma  iathe  pebia* 

VliiMn  the  pelvia  tiiere  is  a  fiMoia  Airaishing  $he»ths  to  the 
^dif etfent  aMwelee^  aad  also  fMoessedwlaoh. support  i^buI  separate 
ti»nrioM  oigMi.  Ilmiwi  eontained*  WhsMver  two  layera  of 
this  ihaoia  are  opposed  to  eaeh  other,  aa  in  the  hr^ad  ligaments, 
«nd  whanetrer  any  eigans  lie  in  eoptv0pity,  ^s  dp  t^ie  rectum  and 
vagin%  an  abundant  q.aaatiigr  of  oeUaUr  tissnes  wiU  be  foond. 
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The  same  observation  holds  good  relative  to  the  pelvic  muscles 
lying  in  joxta  position^  and  in  reference  to  the  muscles  and  bones. 
The  inflammation  of  this  tissue  constitutes  the  disease. 

Such  an  inflammation  very  often  occurs  after  parturition,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this  condition.  It  may  supervene 
upon  abortion.  It  may  follow  operations  upou  the  womb,  sue  h 
as  dilatation  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  or  the  extirpation  of  a 
polypus,  whether  by  excision,  by  torsion  or  by  the  ecraseur ;  or 
it  may  even  supervene  upon  the  division  of  an  imperfect  hymen' 
I  have  known  it  to  occi^r  in  an  unmarried  female  by  taking  cold 
during  her  menstrual  period.  A  medical  friend,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Gooper,  told  me  of  a  case  occurring  in  a  male,  and  writers  aver 
tbat  it  not  unfrequently  follows  operations  on  the  urethrJEt,  reo- 
tum^  etc.,  in  the  male  sex. 

Pelvic  cellular  inflammation  may  terminat<i  in  the  efltision  of 
serum  or  of  coagulable  lymph,  or  in  the  formation  of  pus.  The 
inflammation  having  onoe  been  established,  the  first  appreciable 
result  is  the  effusion  of  serum,  and  which  produces  tumefaction 
and  swelling,  more  or  less  readily  detected,  aooording  to  loca- 
tion, and^  of  course,  is  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  proportion  to 
the  amouiit*  of  inflammation  and  the  facility  of  oireulation  of  the 
fluid  along  the  <iellular  tissue,  and  of  its  passage  from  one  di- 
vision of  pelvic  fascia  to  another.  It  can  be  detected  by  exami- 
nation through  the  vagina,  or  through  the  rectum,  or  through 
the  abdominal  parietes.  When  examined  through  the  external 
superficies  there  is  a  great  source  of  error  which  should  be 
guarded  against,  and  which  consists  in  confounding  it  with  many 
other  tumors.  Under  the  influence  of  purgatives,  I  have  seen 
this  swelling  sensibly  diminish,  but  increases  again  when  the 
bowels  are  constipated  (a  condition  which  is  not'  likely  to  occur 
in  any  other  form  of  abdomitfal  tutnor)  from  the  fitot,  thait  when 
the  rectum  is  loaded  with  foeeal  matter  it  pushes  the  tumor  up- 
ward, and  thus,  apparently,  its  sise  is  enlarged ;  bat  when  a  pur- 
gative has  acted  the  tumor  subsides  more  into-  the  pelviJiy  «id 
its  sixe  is  nfgain  seemingly  diminished. 
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Bzamined  through  the  vagina^  shoald  the  swelling  occur  ex- 
ternal to  the  margin  of  the  broad  ligament^  and  on  the  wall  of 
the  pelvis,  it  is  fixed^  as  it  were^  to  the  bone.  It  is  dense^  hard 
and  unyielding,  and  might  readily  be  mistaken,  by  the  careless 
observer,  for  an  exostosis.  This  fixedness,  however,  will  at  once 
serve  to  distinguish  the  disease  from  fibroid  tumors  of  the- 
nteruB  or  from  an  ovarian  tumor.  When  in  the  roof  of  the  va- 
gina it  occasionally  feels  as  hard  as  if  it  were  of  scirrhous 
growth.  In  AshwelFs  work  on  Diseases  of  Females,  we  meet 
with  descriptions  of  hard  tumors  of  the  uterus  successfVilly 
treated  by  the  local  application  of  Iodine.  Ashwell  evidently 
believed  these  to  be  of  malignant  nature ;  from  their  history  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  they  really  were  cases  'of  pelvic  cellulitis, 
because  a  daily  examination  of  these  tumors  showed  a  change  o^ 
form  and  size  until  a  cure  supervened  in  their  complete  subsidence^ 
Again,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  cellular  induration  to  em- 
brace the  entire  circumference  of  the  cervix  uteri,  &stening  it 
en  masse,  and  feeling  very  hard,  it  was  not  hard  to  mistake  it 
ibr  scirrhous  growth,  as  the  phenomena  of  pelvic  cellutitis  were 
not  as  well  known  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  It  is  well,. 
too,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  inflammatory  efftision  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  true  pelvis. 

A  few  months  since  I  saw  a  case  where,  iVom'  its  very  incep. 
tion,  a  large  tumor  was  felt  by  palpation  dver'the  right  iliac 
region,  and  the  vaginal  glands  were  swoU^ti  and  painfhl.  This 
case  ran  on  to  suppuration,  and  whiich,  when  suspected,  Svas 
proved  to  exist  by  the  introduction  of  Simpson's  !Eixploring 
Needle  into  the  tumor,  which  brought  li  feW  drops'  of  pus,  when 
the  bistoury  was  boldly  and  deeply  plunged  into  it,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  matter  evacuated  externally,  and  the  patient  rapidly 
recovered.  Undoubtedly  the  ^disease,  in  this  case,  invaded  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  false  pelvid.  Simpson  tells  us  that  be 
has  seen  cases  where  the  tumor  was  central,  and  as  large  as  the 
uterus  at  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy. 

TVhen  coagulable  lymph  has^been  effasdd  into  the  fascial  in- 
terspaces of  the  pelviSi  the  tumor  is  extremely  hard,  and  haa 
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been  described  by  Doherty  as  "  feeling  like  deal  board/'  Ad- 
boring  to  tbe  bones  it  really  simulates  a  bony  tumor,  and  as, 
wben  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lympJbi  or  fibrin  has  taken  place, 
a  long  time  elapses  before  it  is  absorbed ;  and  one  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  case,  and  called  on  after  its  continuance 
for  many  months,  might  readily  be  deceived  as  to  its  true  nature. 

It  also  not  unfrequently  happens  that  after  the  effusion  of 
t^erum  the  disease  continuing  it  runs  into  the  suppurative  stage^ 
lind  herein  consists  the  danger. 

The  pus  may  be  developed  in  any  part  of  the  pelvis  where 
the  inflammation  may  have  been  set  up,  but  it  finds  its  way  out 
in  various  directions,  usually  pointing  to  a  mucous  or  cutaneous 
isurface.  Thus  it  may  poi^t  upward  toward  Pouparts  ligament, 
or  it  may  pass  underneath  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  pursuing  its 
course  along  with  the  femoral  vessels,  it  will  point  somewhere 
in  the  groin.  It  has  been  observed  to  pa^  through  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  notch  along  with  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  leads  to 
the  formatipq  of  an  abscess  in  the  hip.  Such  a  case  was  seen 
by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  and  Dr.  Moir. 

As  the  most  usual  seat  of  pelvic  cellulitis  is  in  the  folds  of  the 
broad  ligaments,  when  matter  is  formed  there,  it  usually 
makes  its  way  to  the  superior  portion  of  the  vagina,  and  is  there 
-discharged  in  several  ways.  It  passes  into  the  vagina  between 
the  bladder  apd  the  uterus,  or  getting  backwwrds,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case,  it  passes  by  the  cuUde-sao  of  Douglas,  be* 
tween  the  rectum  and  the  cervix  uteri,  or  it  may  pftss  through 
the  rectum  itself*  It  has  been  known  to  burrow  into  the  uterus 
or  into  the  bladder,  X  recollect  hearing  Prof.  0.  W.  Stevens 
report  a  case  in  this  Society,  several  years  agOf  of  pus  being 
discharged  through  the  bladder,  but  whether  be  described  it  as 
a  case  of  pelvic  cellulitis,  I  do  not  remember^^  When  pus  is  thus 
discharged,  a  mucous  or  cutaneous  surfiu^e,  either  naturally  of  it- 
self or  artificially  by  the  knife  of  the  surgeon^  the  result,  under 
proper  nc^aoagement,  is  usuAlly  fiftvprabje;  but  if  unfortunately 
it  shoulfl  perforate. the  j^ritoneum,  a^^d  is  disejiarged  inl^  its 
cavity,  a  fatal  peritonitis  will  in  all  probability  ensue.    For- 
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tanately  ench  is  not  very  apt  to  occur,  as.it  is  a  well  known 
&ct  that  the  peritoneal  memhrane  has  a  wonderful  resisting 
power  against  penetration  by  pus ;  it  seems  to  have  an  immunity 
from  such  results. 

The  symptoms  of  pelvic  cellulitis  can  be  briefly  discussed. 
Chili  or  rigorS;  succeeded  by  fever,  and  accompanied  by  pains 
in  the  pelvis.  Kow,  as  the  disease  so  often  follows  pi^rturition, 
and  as  those  of  metritis  or  of  metro-peritonitis  are  similar^  an 
error  of  diagnooa  may  occur^  which  may  be  avoided,  however^ 
by  noticing  some  of  the  other  symptoms.  For  example,  when  the 
inflammatory  tumor  of  pelvie  cellulitis,  is  developed  and  situated 
anteriorly,  it  will  press  on  the  bladder,  and  dysuria  will  be  the 
consequence ;  when  situated  posteriorly  it  presses  on  the  rectum 
and  difficult  defecation  will  be  the  result.  Such  symptoms  alone 
will  not  ordinarily  suffice  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease/ 
but  to  ensure  aocuraoy,  an  examination  per  vaginam  should  be 
made,  and  then  the  surgeon  will  detect  a  tumor,  either  laterally, 
or  anteriorly,  or  posteriorly^  or  on  all  sides,  or  on  two  sides. 
Should  there  be  any  doubt,  an  examination  per  rectum  is  also  to 
be  employed.  One  great  point  to  bear  in  mind  that  during 
either  method  of  examination,  the  female  lying  on  her  back, 
external  palpation  should  be  performed  by  the  other  hand,  the 
pressure  made  downwards,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  superior  strait,  when  will  be  discovered  the  hard  tumor, 
more  or  less  oblong  or  rounded  in  form,  and  tender  to  the  touch,, 
sometimes  exquisitely  painfVil  to  the  least  impression. 

By  a  judicious  and  proper  treatment  the  disease  may  not  ad« 
vanoe  beyond  this  stage,  but  it  too  often  happens  that  the  plas* 
tic  lymph  is  effused,  and  that  passes  on  to  the  formation  of  pus. 
When  once  pus  is  formed  we  may  look  for  the  supervention  of 
other  symptoms,  viz,  fever,  pain  and  swelling  more  marked, 
or,  having  subsided,  they  again  appear,  or  the  pain  may  be  exr 
perienced  in  distant  parts,  as  the  pus  may  change  its  location. 

The  character  of  the  fever  usually  changes,  but  not  always. 
I  have  seen  the  recurring  fever,  on  the  formation  of  pus,  to  pre- 
sent the  ordinaiy  form,  of  continued  inflammatory  fever.     Suchi 
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was  the  case  of  the  lady  already  adverted  tO;  in  whom  the  pus 
was  discharged  by  puncture  in  the  right  iliac  regioQ ;  but  most 
often  the  fever  presents  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  hectic 
fever.  Very  often  the  pus  can  be  detected  by  the  sense  of  touch 
alone;  bat  if  any  doubt  remains;  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle 
will  determine  the  question.  It  may  be  plunged  without  any 
^©ar  into  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  whether  through' the  abdomi- 
nal walls  or  through  the  vagina ;  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of 
any  dangerous  result.  We  are  told  by  Sir  J,  T.  8impson  that 
on  one  occasion  a  distinguished  surgeon  introduced  his  explor- 
ing needle  into  a  tumor  of  the  groin,  under  the  belief  that  it  was 
a  bubo,  but  to  his  astonishment  no  pus  escaped,  but  instead  a 
quantity  of  air.  ''  It  was  a  crural  hernia,  the  sac  of  which  had 
become  inflamed,  and  into  it  he  thrust  the  exploring  needle,  and 
thus  saved  himself  from  committing  the  fatal  mistake  of  laying 
open  a  hernial  tumor  with  a  bistoury,  when  he  intended  only  to 
open  an  inflamed  suppurating  gland. '^ 

The  treatment  of  pelvic  cellulitis  is  according  to  its  various 
ettages,  viz.,  the  formative,  the  progressive  and  the  suppurative. 

The  formative  stage  is  made  appreciable  by  pain,  most  gen- 
erally in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  after  a  more  or  less  decided 
rigor  or  fever  ]  there  is  dysuria  also  as  a  usual  occurreoee  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  such  symptoms  would  at  once 
lead  one  to  suspect  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  particularly 
if  supervening  on  any  period  of  uterine  action.  Should,  how- 
ever, a  tumor  be  discovered  in  the  pelvis,  either  through  the 
vagina  or  rectum,  or  both,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  the  formative  process  of  the  disease  in  question.  As 
for  the  treatment,  any  of  the  usual  anti-phlogistic  methods  are 
necessary,  viz.,  purgatives,  bleeding  and  emollient  applications^ 
together  with  the  use  of  anodyne^s  by  the  mouth  and  locally. 
Sir  J.  T.  Simpson  dwells  with  great  stress  upon  the  extraction 
of  blood  from  around  the  anus  by  leeches,  froin  the  fact  that 
'^  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels  are  freely  connected  with  the  vessels 
that  ramify  among  the  pelvic  contents  and  viscerii,  and  by  ab- 
stracting blood  from  the  former  set  of  vessels  you  can  act  on 
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the  latter  at  least  as  directly  as  from  any  other  point.''  The 
bleeding  may  be  promoted  by  relays  of  leeches.  Leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  cervix  nteri  is  also  a  most  valuable  adjuvant,  and 
they  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  conical  specalnm;  the  whole 
Deck,  however,  should  previously  be  well  washed  with  tepid 
water.  I  rarely  resort  to  the  use  of  leeches  in  uterine  com- 
plaints, preferring  scarification,  but  when  necessitated  to  em- 
ploy  them,  I  use  my  own  modification  of  Sim's  speculum,  and 
plufiTging  the  os  with  a  bit  of  cotton,  I  apply  them,  by  means  of 
a  small  glass  tube,  to  whatever  spot  t  may  de^m  Ibest.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  you  see  everything,  and  can 
place  the  leeches  on  the  vagina  itself  should  it  be  deemed  proper. 
As  to  the  propriety  of  ptyalising  patients  with  pelvic  cellulitis, 
the  same  objections  may  be  made,  and  the  same  advantages 
held  out  as  in  the  treatment  of  all  serous  inflammations  *,  the 
same  remark  holds  good  in  regard  to  opium*  In  fine,  the  sur- 
geon's judgment  is  the  best  guide  in  the  combating  of  all  forms 
of  primitive  or  formative  inflammations. 

When  the  serum  or  ooagulable  lymph  is  effused  the  disease  is 
then  in  the  progressive  stage,  and  frequently  it  is  here  arrested, 
not  proceeding  to  the  suppurative  condition.  Here  the  almost 
constant  application  of  hot  water  to  the  uterine  neck  is  most 
invaluable,  by  means  of  a  simple  apparatus  which  I  have  de- 
vised for  the  purpose,  and  which  consists  of  a  bucket  or  bottle, 
capable  of  holding  several  gallons,  having  an  india*rubber  tubing 
five  feet  in  length,,  with  a  vaginal  pipe,  which  is  easily  acyusted, 
and  the  water  flows  from  the  bucket  in  a  steady  stream,  whioh 
can  be  renewed  as  often  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  is 
caught  by  another  bueket  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  bed  cloth- 
ing, of  course,  being  protected  by  an  india-rubber  cloth^  and  the 
patient  lying  on  her  back,  with  her  feet  resting  on  a  chair  or 
stool  at  the  bedside.  With  regard  to  medicines,  the  nsrual  altera- 
tive plan  is  had  recourse  to  with  varying  euccess.  The  bromide 
of  potassium,  however,  seems  to  answer  better  than  all  others, 
and  is  highly  recommended.  I  have  used  it  in  twenly  grain  doses, 
every  four  hours,  with  the  happiest  results.    Oounter-irritation 
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by  blistering;  iinctnre.of  iodine^  rubefacients,  etc.;  are  each  iband 
beneficial.  Simpson  prefers  iodine.  Innnctions  of  metcmy  and 
belladonna  are  good^  and  I  have  seen  pain  very  mtich  lessened 
by  the  use  of  an  aconite  and  atropine  plaster.  This  form  of  pel- 
vic cellulitis  may  continue  for  years,  or  it  may  gradually  disap- 
pear,  sometimes  to  recur  again,  or  it  may  run  into  the  soppura^ 
tive  stage,  which  is  to  be  treated  as  are  all  accumulations  of  pus^ 
viz  ,  the  evacuation  of  the  offending  matter  whenever  it  can  be 
reached;  and  the  treatment  of  certain  cases  in  this  stage  wffl  be 
the  subject  of  a  future  paper. 


Extraet  from  a  letter  from' Dr.  Samitxl  H.  Prasch  to  his  fkiftct,  Br.K.  S.TaAum^ 
of  8(.  JUkuw,  tad  fnmiahea  to  the  St.  Looto  Medloal  Beporter. 

Paris^  Januaiy  17th,  1867. 

You  suggested  in  your  last  for  me  to  write  a  letter  about  the 
surgeons  here  and  thetr  peenliaritleB.  Now,  it  ia  not  very  diffi- 
oult  to  write  about  the  man,  their  penonal  app«aranoe»  ete.,  but 
it'is  extremely  diffioult  to  know  their  peculiar  viewSi  UAless  you 
are  enabled  to  follow  their  services,  as  they  «e  vecyearefol 
never  to  write  anything  unless  they  can  tamiy  establidh  it,  be* 
cause  there  asre  so  many  emineultly  aUe  men  here  who  hav^  no 
employment,  that  are  watching  for  items,  to  pounce  upon  the 
unlnoky  promulgator  of  them,  and  drive  faia,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  to  a  professional  death.  In  eonsequonoe-  of  thia  state  of 
aifairs,  the  surgeons  and  physlowms  here  are  ezooedingly  care- 
fhl  about  promulgating  anything  exeept  tliat  whieh  is  of  mathe 
maticai  certainty. 

The  hue  and  ory  at  present  is  directed  against  €hiemay  de 
Mussey,  who  wrote  and  presented  to  the  family  that  he  had 
discovered  an  additioviai  and  patbegnomonie  aymptom  of  dia« 
phragmatio  pleurisy.  He  oontende  that  by  applying  pressure 
between  the  stemo  and  clavicular  insertions  of  the  steiteo-deido 
mastoidee  mueeled,  on  the  phrenic  nerve,  that  the  patient  ex- 
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perienoee  an  aoate  and  ezcesaively  pain&l  sensation  on  the  af- 
feeied  sida^  wiaioh  he  olaims  to  arise  ftrom,  pressnre  applied  on 
the  above  nerre^  whiok  yon  know  distribotes  itself  to  the  supe* 
tIot  ihce  of  the  diaphzagin.  He  also  contends  that  by  pressore 
on  the  phfenio  nerve^  applied  at  the  plaoe  above  mlsitioned^ 
pain  is  experienoed  in  perioarditiB* 

Feeling  somewhat  inteapostod  in  Dr.  Gnemay  de  Mnssey;  aa  I 
followed  his  servioe  when  I  was  at  the  Hotel  Dien,  I  thought  I 
would  go  and  witness  his  diagnosis*  I  saw  him  diagnostioate 
three  oases,  two  of  periearditisy  with  artioolar  rheamatism;  and 
one  of  pleurisy  of  the  diaphragm.  The  latter  patient  died,  and 
the  aatopsy  revealed  the  disease  he  had  diagnosticated.  Be- 
coming still  more  interested,  I  ooncladed,  as  I  was  in  the  dis- 
secting room  eveoey  day,  to  investigate  th^  diiitribntion  of  this 
nerve.  I  found  that  it  was  from  the  third,  fourth  and  commu- 
nicating branch  of  the  fifth  cervical  nerves,  and  then  passing  to 
the  anterior  external  face  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscles,  it  de- 
scends to  the  root  of  the  neck,  lying  obliquely  across  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle,  and  passes  over  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  between  it  and  the  subdavian  .vein,  it  then  passes  be- 
tween the  pleura  and  the  pericardium,  between  these  two  mem- 
branes it  continues  until  it  reaches  the  diaphragm.  In  its. 
course  it  gives  some  small  branches  to  the  pericardium ;  on  a 
level  with  the  first  rib  it  anastomoses  with  the  subclavian  nerve, 
and  at  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  with  the  great  sympa- 
thetic I  was  oanefal  not  to  disturb  the  nerve  in  its  position 
opposite  the  insertion  of  the  storno-oleido  mastoid),  so  that  I. 
could  see  its  relations  between  its  two  lusertions,  but  after  re- 
placing the  above  named  muscle,  I  found  the  nerve  in  following 
the  anterior  fece  of  thesoalenus  anticus  would  pass  two-thirds  ot 
an  inch  to  the  outside  between  the  two  ^ints  of  insertion. 
Thinking,  hewever,  that  I  prol^ably  had^  in  removing  the  cervi- 
cal fascia,  sor  much  displatedthe  stemo-deido  maatoid  muscle 
that  it  was  impossible  to  replace  it  so  as  to  see  beyond  a  ques« 
tion  the  relations  existing  between  the  two,  I  took  another 
Bubjeet  and  dissected  off  the  skin  and  suboutaneons  tissue,  to  be 
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certain  that  I  wag  immediately  over  the  triangalar  space  that . 
intervenes  between  the  two  insertions.  After  satLsfying  myself 
of  thiS;  I  passed  a  long  BtnCight  needle  through  the  space  and 
transfixed  the  soalenns  antioas  mnscley  then  dividing  it  in  its 
inferior  tliird;  I  found  it  passing  ttirough  the  internal  border  of 
the  scalenus  anticus,  and  aboutone-half  inch  to  the  inside  of  the 
nerve ;  so  I  can  not  think  that  this  pain  arises  from  pressure  on 
the  phrenic  nerve.  But  the  question  presents  itself,  where,  then, 
does  it  come  from?  I  feel  almost  satisfied  that  it  is  from  some 
of  the  inosculations  that  the  phrenic  makes  la  that  imokediate 
neighborhood*. 


PHYSIOLOGIOAL  AND  TH^HAPBimOAL  ACTION  OP  COD 
LIVEB  OIL. 

Tiken  from  B.  Fooffert'a  Ciroatar,  and  the  ICedloal  Md  Soifrfoal  Reporter,  Philadd' 

^'    ", ~     ■ '    " 

Kew  York. 


phia.    Copyright  aecorvd.    Entered  aooordiag  to  i^ct  of  ( 'ongresa,  In  the  rear  196(7, 
by  B.  Foogera,  m  the  CUnrk'a  Office  of  the  DUtriqt  Court  for  uie  Southern  District  of 


''  The  minute  divinon  of  the  Iodine  in  Cod  liver  Oil,  the  particular  state  in 
which  it  exiBts,  most  lizigularly  fitcilitate  ita  absorption  by  the  tiaaues,  and  can 
in  this  way  contribute  more  than  the  absolute  proportion  of  this  substance  to 
the  marked  effects  which  this  oil  exerts  on  the  animal  economy. 

"  Also,  Iodine  in  the  oil  is  not  eliminated  from  the  system,  ab  thb  oteder 
SOLUBLE  PBKPARATI0N8  ov  IODINE :  in  this  elementary  combination  its  action 
is  slower,  more  re^lftr»  and  more  persistent,  aa  it  is  sucoeeaively  set  at  liberty 
in  the  economy,  m  proportion  as  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  gradually  decomposed  in 
tiie  blood.  <*  Bottchajidat, 

"  I^fe$9or  of  Syaien,  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine^  Ports. 
"  [Manuel  de  Matidre  Medicale,  pag.  749—1856. 

The  action  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  on  the  system  is  a  doable  one ; 
it  is  noarishing  hy  its  fktty  elements,  and  curative  by  its  medi- 
c&nal  bodies— iodine^  Bromine  and  Phosphorns,  which  it  natur- 
ally contains ;  and  to  these  tnree  substances  must  be  attributed 
its  superiority  over  other  fats  or  oils,  either  animal  or  vegetable, 
in  the  cure  of  diseases.  These  facts,  discovered  and  proven  by 
physiologista  in  their  experiments  on  animals,  and  coi&rmed  by 
the  experience  of  physicians. in  their  daily  practice,  have  been 
corroborated  during  the  las^  eight  years,  in  a  most  illustrative 
manner,  by  the  administration,  to  a  large  number  of  patients, 
of  a  Cod  Liver  Oil  fSfv^  times  richer  in  Iodine,  Bromine  and 
Phoephoras  than  any  of  the  Qod  Liver  Oils  known  before. 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  as  well  as  other  fatty  substances,  when  taken 
in  too  large  quantities,  is  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach,  and  de- 
range the  funottonn  of  the  intestinal  canaL    Only  a  small  quan- 
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.  tity  can  be  digested  and  assimilated;  the  rest  passing  off  un- 
changed, prodncing  more  or  less  freqaent  and  abundant  alvine 
evacnations;  in  which  are  contained  the  superfluous  oils  or  fats. 
Observations  prove  that  the  gastric  juice  has  no  action  whatever 
on  fats  or  oils,  the  pancreatic  juice  being  the  only  body  which, 
by  its  emulsive  properties,  causes  the  absorption  of  these  sub- 
stances into  the  economy;  and,  therefore,  all  the  oil  not  emul- 
sioned  by  the  pancreatic  juice  is  evacuated  by  the  intestines  just 
as  it  was  taken.  The  knowledge  of  this  important  fact  is  due  to 
the  recent  observations  of  Claude  Bernard,  a  well  known  au- 
thority in  physiology.  The  oil,  once  emulsioned  by  the  action  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  is  brought  into  the  general  current  of  the  cir- 
culation as  follows :  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  chyliferous  vessels 
on  the  surface  of  the  small  intestines,  and  passing  through  the 
mesenteric  glands  and  the  thoracic  duct,  it  is  discharged  into 
the  left  subclavian  vein,  where  it  mixes  with  the  venous  blood 
returning  to  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Tbis  blood,  arid  the 
fresh  nutritious  elements,  furnished  by  the  two  subclavian  veins, 
are  pressed  into  the  lungs  to  be  there  oxidized  and  altered  ; 
while  passing  through  the  pulmonary  circulation;  the  oily  mole- 
cules are  modified,  and  almost  all  of  them  destroyed.  The 
blood,  then,  ready  anew  for  nutrition,  passes  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, to  be  thence  distributed  through  the  arterial  system, 
carrying  along  with  it  some  oily  globules  left  undecomposed 
during  their  speedy  passage  through  the  lungs,  said  oily  globules 
being  afterward  successively  altered  in  the  circulating  blood. 

The  medicinal  oil,  evidently  brought  undecomposed  into  the 
lungs,  and  partlv  into  the  general  current  of  the  circulation,  is 
there  modified  lo&ing  not  only  its  emulsive  form,  but  also  its 
oleagineous  characteristics,  so  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  ar- 
terial blood.  Iodine,  Bromine  and  Phosphorus  are  then  set  free, 
during  the  process  of  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  each  part  of  our 
system  appropriating  to  itself  the  substance  it  needs. 

The  tissues,  in  contact  with  the  nutritious  blood,  having  a 
tendency  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  elements  most  proper 
to  maintain  their  healthy  condition,  or  to  alter  it  when  unhealmy, 
is  it  not  judicious  to  conclude  that  the  lungs  first  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  system,  when  affocted  with  Bronchitis,  Phthisis, 
Scrofula,  under  any  variety,  or  Rickets,  etc.,  etc.,  are  highly 
benefited  by  the  healing  and  restorative  action  of  the  oil  and  its 
medicmal  constituents,  minutely,  naturally  and  persistently 
brought  in  contact  with  the  diseased  parts  f 

That  oils  and  fats  are  successively  carried  through  the  econ- 
omy and  transformed,  as  above  described,  is  amply  demon* 
strated  by  the  experiments  of  the  most  eminent  modern  Physi- 
ologists, such  as  Claude  Bernard,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  Leu- 
ret  and  Lassaigne,  Landras,  Bouchardat,  Blondlot,  Delafond^ 
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Gruhj,  L.  Corvigart,  J.  0.  Dalton.  Jr.,  A.  Flint,  B  Danglison, 
etc. 

We  must  not  forget  this  important  point,  that  oils  or  fats  go 
into  the  blood  nndecomposed  and  unchanged^  being  merely  In- 
finitisimally  divided  bj  the  pancreatic  jaice)  but  if  an  oil  con- 
tains substances,  in  a  close  chemical  combination,  so  that  they 
can  not  be  easily  separated,  these  substances  will,  of  cour-^e,  be 
carried  into  the  blood  with  the  oil  itsel£  This  is  just  the  case 
with  Fou^era's  Cod  Liver  Oil,  which  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  Iodine,  Bromine  and  Phosphorus,  Iodine  and  bromine  have 
BO  strong  an  affinity  for  oil,  that  they  can  not  be  separated  from 
it  by  chemical  reagents,  not  even  by  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
They  must,  therefore^  be  carried  with  the  blood  and  liberated 
when  the  oil  is  transformed,  in  the  process  of  nutrition  into  its 
elements,  and  becomes  the  chief  agent  by  which  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  maintained.  Knowing,  then,  that  to  the  nutritive  pro- 
perty of  the  oil  is  superadded  the  alterative,  fluidifying  and  stinu 
ulating  power  of  a  comparatively  Inrge  quantity  of  Iodine,  Bro- 
mine and  Phosphorus  who  can  doubt  the  efScacy,  as  a  medicine, 
of  this  new  Cod  Liver  Oil  ? 

Phosphorus,  a  part  of  our  brain  and  bones,  is  a  powerful 
diffusible  stimulant^  exciting  the  nervous  organs,  heightening 
the  muscular  power  and  mental  activity,  and  relieving  the  des- 
pondency of  mind  occasioned  by  many  serious  diseases. 

Iodine  and  bromine  are  superior  to  all  alteratives  for  improv- 
ing and  purifying  the  depraved  nature  of  the  blood.  They 
are  the  best  remedies  we  possess  for  checking  and  controlling 
the  swelling  and  induration  of  the  glandular  system,  the  ulcera- 
tive  process  in  scrofulous  complaints,  the  diseases  of  the  lungs^ 
etc.  Obviously  the  main  point  in  such  serious  affections  is  to 
check  and  control  at  once  the  ulcerative  process,  and  to  do  so 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  use  prompt  and  agttvb 

MEDICATION. 

SupejLicrity  of  Faugera's  Cod  Liver  Oil  over  SimpU  Cod  Idver 
Oil, — Until  of  late,  natural  and  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  has  been  the 
best  remedy,  and  the  one  most  generally  used,  with  more  or  less 
success,  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  when  of  a  tuberculous  charac- 
ter. The  period  of  the  malady,  when  the  oil  was  first  em- 
ployed, and  also  the  purity  and  strength  of  the  remedy,  ac- 
counting for  the  success  or  failure. 

Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  more  likely  to  cure  Consumption,  Scro- 
fula, Eickets,  Swelling  of  the  Glands,  &c.,  in  die  first  stage  of 
the  disease ;  in  the  second  and  ^third  stages  it  mitigates  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  and  prolongs  the  life  of  the  patient^ 
but  seldom  saves  it. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  of  action  is  simplyt  that  the 
pure  oil  contains  iodinci  bromine  and  phosphorus  only  in  min. 
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Qte  qBantitieSi  whi6h|  although  sufficient  to  cure  a  disease  in  the 
beginnitig^  is  not  powerful  enough  when  it  assumes  a  graver 

If  we  suppose  for  an  instant  the  discovery  of  a  new,  natnral 
cod  liver  oiL  containin£t  more  iodine,  bromine  and  phosphorus 
than  the  oil  in  present  usC;  there  is  not  the  least  douot  tmt 
that  every  physician  would  prescribe  it  in  preference,  Itlly  con- 
fident of  its  enhanced  qualities.  The  natural  consequence  of  this 
proposition  explains  satisfactorily  why  the  medical  profession 
should  give,  and  do  rightly  give,  the  preference  to  Fougera's 
Compound  lodinized  Cod  Liver  Oil,  which  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  Iodine,  Bromine  and  Phosphorus  than  the  oil  in 
present  use;  these  active  elements,  as  before  remarked,  are  in 
such  a  peculiar  combination  that  their  action  is  slow,  regular 
and  persistent,  being  successively  set  at  liberty  in  the  economy, 
in  proportion  as  the  oil  is  decomposed  in  the  process  of  animal 
life. 

Some  physicians  are  so  well  convinced  that  the  curative  proper* 
ties  of  the  oil  reside  in  these  three  substances,  that  to  obtain  tk  flill 
effect,  they  prescribe  very  large  doses  of  the  oil,  somtimes  giving 
two,  three,  and  even  four  tables^oonsfhl,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  the  larger  quantity  amotntin^.to  no  less  than  half  a  pint 
daily.  That  their  object  is  not  attained  is  fhlly  proven  by  phy- 
siologists, who  have  demonstrated  that  only  the  quantity  of  oil, 
emulsionized  by  the  pancreatic  juice  is  digested  and  carried  into 
the  blood,  the  rest  being  lost  and  passed  off  nearly  as  taken. 

Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  above  physiological  and 
chemical  facts,  Mr.  E.  Fougera  instituted  experiments,  and, 
after  many  trials,  has  succeeded  (1858)  in  preparing  a  Compound 
lodiwzed  Cod  Liver  OH;  which  is  simply  the  best  Newfoundland 
Cod  Liver  Oil,  combined  with  four  times  as  much  of  iodine,  bro- 
mine and  phosphorus  as  it  naturally  coniains. 

Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  varies  considerably  in  composition,  as 
xnay  be  seen  by  comparing  the  different  analysis  published  in 
works  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica.  A  quart  contains  one 
to  four  grains  of  iodine,  one-eighth  to  three-quarters  of  a  grain 
of  bromine,  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  a  n*ain  of  phosphorus.  In 
1860  Mr.  Fougera  has  published  in  the  Kepertonede  Pharmaeie. 
edited  by  Professor  Boucbardat.  at  Paris,  the  formula  of  his  oil 
which  contains,  per  quart,  in  addition  to  the  above  quantities: 

Iodine,  16  grains, 

Bromine,  2  grains. 

Phosphorus,  2  grains. 

The  combination,  is  made  so  that  the  odor,  taste  and  color  of 
the  natural  oil  ^re  preserved. 

Fou^era's  preparation  being  consequently  five  times  more 
active  than  the  richest  commercial  God  Liver  Oil,  will  tend  to 
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restore  health  by  it9  curative  action  thna  enhanced^  in  a  mnch 
flhorter  time  than  -the  aimple  kind;  and  attains  (he  desired  effect 
where  the  other  will  fail. 

The  dose  of  this  oil  is  only  a  tablespoonfal  for  adalts,  and  a 
despert  or  teaspoonful  for  children;  according  to  age,  three  Umes 
daily;  it  may  be  administered  at  any  hour,  but  it  is  preferable  to 
select  tt^e  time  of  meals,  since  we  know  that  the  pancreatic  se- 
cretion manifests  iiaelf  only  during  the  stomacal  digestion,  to 
act  immediately  on  the  alimentary  principles  as  soon  as  they 
pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  intesUn.  Though  the  quantity 
of  iodine  is  very  small  in  each  dose,  it  acts  nevertheless  with 
greater  efficacy  thaii  a  larger  quantity  of  anv  of  the  iodides,  for  the 
reason  stated  by  Professor  Bouchardat  and  others,  that  iodine  in 
God  Liver  Oil  is  not  eliminated  from  the  system  as  the  other 
soluble  preparations  of  iodine,  but  is  successively  deposited  in 
the  economy  as  the  oil  is  gradually  decomposed  in  th(^  blood. 

When  iron  is  rt  quired  with  the  oil,  Fougera's  Dragees  or  Syr^p 
of  Pyropho9pkate  of  IroA  will  he  found  the  meet  agreeable  and 
active  adjuvant.  It  is  best  for  children  and  delicate  persons  to  take 
the  Syrup  of  Iron  immediately  after;  the  oU* 


ON  THE  TRBATMENT  OF  RHBUMATIO  FEVER. 
Hj  J.  BiBKBicx  Kxvnifl,  M.  I>.,  Loncl.,  I4T«rpeol. 

At  a  time  when  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to 
consider  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  anything  at 
all  is  done  in  rheumatic  fever^  except  to  keep  the  patient  quiet 
in  bed  and  supply  moderate  nourishment,  I  propose  to  lay  before 
you  a  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  adopted  for  many  years, 
with  the  general  result,  as  it  has  appeared  to  me,  of:  1,  speedily 
relieving  the  patient^s  most  urgent  symptoms;  2,  shortening 
the  general  duration  of  the  case:  and  3,  securing  restoration '4;o 
« strength  with  less  tendency  to  neart-complications  or  relapses 
than  usual. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  general  features  of  the  treatment  by  re- 
lating very  brieflv  the  case  treated  in  this  manner,  which  oc- 
curred last  month,  and  therefore  has  the  advantage  of  not  being 
a  selected  one,  but  merely  the  last  under  observation. 

The  fundamental  principle  to  be  attended  to  is  the  one  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Herberden  above  a  hundred  years  since,  when  he 
recommended  the  employment  of  cinchona,  in  consequence  of 
the  resemblance  between  rheumatic  fever  and  ague,  as  shown  in 
the  rigors,  hot  and  sweating  stages  in  both  diseases,  and  the 
tendency  to  periodicity  observed  in  the  nightly  excerbatiohs  of 
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rbenmatio  fyver;  and,  aeiiogBpon  this  analogji  herecommendad 
the  employment  of  cinchona  in  the  treatment  of  riMunatio  ferer 
as  well  as  of  agne.  Since  hlBtime,  this  remedy  has  been  a$ed 
from  time  to  time;  but  it  has  not  taken  the  firm  hold  upon  the 
profession  which  it  deservesy  in  consequence  of  tha  omission  of 
yarioas  adjuncts^  which  it  will  not  be  my  object  to  lay  before 
▼ou,  as  they  were  emf^c^ed  during  the  progress  of  the  case  to 
be  related. 

Case. — W.  J.;  aged  4^  a  delicate  looking  man,  steward,  of  a 
steamship,  had  been  suffering  from  rheumatic  pains  for  a  fort- 
night, but  had  gone  about  his  work  with  difficulty  until  two 
days  before  his  arrival  in  Liverpool,  during'  which  he  wasi  con- 
fined to  his  berth,  unable  to- help  himself  in  any  way.  He  was 
carried  on  shore,  and  I  saw  him  in  the  evening.  He  was  unable 
to  turn  in  bed,  or  to  move  hand  ^or.  foot,  except  his  lefb  hand  a 
little,  though  even  that  was  acutely  pakifuL '  He  had  no  sleep 
for  two  days  or  nights ;  tongue  furred ;  lithates  in  urine ;  pulse 
moderately  excited,  but  no  dUftinct  heart^mptoms ;  not  much 
sweat. 

Treatmefit.'-^'K&'  was  immediately  oiderad.  a  vapor-habh  of 
vinegar,  with  subsequent  cold  douche  in  bed,  and  .ten  grains  of 
Dover's  powder,  wbach  was  fbllowed  by' two  hours  of  sleep,  and 
such  abatemeift  of  pain  that  he  said  he  was  easier  the  next  day, 
though  still  unable  to  move  his  limbs  or  to  turn  in. bed.  He  vras 
also  at  once  ordered  two- grains  of  quinine  and  five  graina.of 
iodide  of  potassium,  to  be  taken  four  times  a  day^  .  He  had,  on 
a  subsequent  night,  a  second  Dover's  powder^  and  this  was  all 
the  opiate  taken  dnring  tiie  illness.  The  opium,  t  therefore, 
formed  a  very  insignificant  part  of  the  treatment ;  and  tbia  I 
have  found  to  be  the  case  alBKMt  withontttekeeptian*. 

The  remedies  to  which  I  attach  importance  are-^ 

1.  The  vapor-bath,  and  subsequent  cold  douche ,  and 

2.  The  combined  quinine  «eui  iodine. 

In  this  case  the  bath  was  given  in  bed^  ior.ttbe.  patient  could 
neither  turn  in  bed  nor.  move  his  limbs;  and«ii  wMl  generally 
be  necessary  to  give  it  in  bed,  in  the  first  instance,  in  any  case 
deserving  the  name  of  rheumatic  fever ;  and  it  is  so  easily  ad- 
nunistered,  that  no  difiScalty . can  arise  to  prevent. its  employ- 
ment in  every  case.  .  *'  .  .  i     :    .  > 

Two  large  pieces  of  coarse  flannel  (eommos  aeouring  .cloths 
answBr  ^e  purpose  adnizaUy)  ate  to  be  soaked  in  common 
vin^ar;  about  a  pint  being. nebessary  fior  eacheloth..  Two 
eomtnon  brfcoks  are  then  to  be  (heated •  neaarJy  red-hot  in. the 
fire,  folded  up  in  these fiannds^  andplaced  On  two  plates.  The 
patient  being  stripped,  e<ne  piate  is  to  be  put  a  little  dietlMice 
from  one  knee  and  the  other  a  Utile  distance  i|*om  the  opposite 
ahoulderi  and  the  patient  is  to  be  covered. over,  with  the  bed- 
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olotbee.  In  ftfew  ndniitM  he  ia  flonroandBd  by  a  moBt  fefVeah* 
isg  steam^Mith^'wbich  prodaces  a  warm,  agreeable  perspiration) 
that  may  be  kept  up  for  tweBtjr  minutes  or  iongeri  if  the  brioki 
retain  their  heat'safflcieiitly. 

As  soon  as  it  is  deoided  to  remove  them,  the  patient,  still  in 
bed;  in  to  be  very  rapidly  mopped  all  over  with  towels  wrung 
out  of  cold  water,  tma  immediately  wiped  dry  with  dry  towel^ 
supplied  with  a  warm  shirt  or  flannel  garment,  and  covered 
with  a  ft^h,  dfysk^et,  or  with  blankets  idonci  as  may  be  most 
agrt^eable  to  him. 

*  The  effects  cf  this  bath  are  a  upeedy  relief  of  the  acute  pain, 
and  fVequentiy  easy  sleep  for  a  time ;  an  abatement  of  the  offbn* 
sSve  and  distressing  acid  sweats  (  and  a  general  state  of  gn^ater 
comfort. 

The  cold  Water  appticatioB,  immediately  on  the  removal  of 
the  hot  vapor,  is  veiy  important^  as  it  prevents  a  continuance  of 
an  etifeebling  perspiration  after  the  hot  bath. 

The  manner  of  removing  the  patient's  bed  garment  is  a  f>oint 
of  importance  in  cases  of  such  painful  helplessness  as  rhpumatio 
fever;  audit  is 'accomplished  without  pain  to  the  patient  or 
dIfScalty  to-the'BUrse  by  an  extremely  simple  coMtivaiice* 
The  clothes  must  be  torn  down  the  back  from  top  to 
bottom  3  and,  when  this  is  done,  they  can  be  removed  and  re- 
placed as  easily  as  a  child's  pinafbre,  without  even  lifting  a  limb 
of  the  patient  or  dieturbing  him  in  bed*  By  this  means,  fresh, 
clean,  dry  clothing  can  bo  applied  without  ddBculty  once  or 
twice  a  day^  according  to  the  amount  of  sweaitingi  and  the 
sufferer  is  relieved  from  the  discotnfbrt  of  his  damp,  offensive 
garments. 

This  bath  may  be  repeated  twice  a  week ;  and  during  Acven- 
teen  years  that  i  have  oeen  in  the  habit  of  adopting  it,  I  liuve 
scarcely  ever  had  to  use  it  a  third  time  in  bed;  the  putieii^ 
after  the  second  bath,  being  aluaoet  invariably  able  to  sit  up  and 
have  the  third  in'  a  chair. 

When  he  isiable  to  sit  up,  a  steam^teth  can  be  given  with 
great  ease  tiy  putting  a  bucket  of  boiling  water  under  a  chair, 
the  seat  of  which  issuillciently  proteeted  to  prevent  the  patient 
fh>m  being  eeatded  wUlst  he  is 'sitting  upon  it  covered  with 
blankets ;  and,  by  putting  a  red-hot  brick  in  the  water  in  the 
teurse  of  ten  ttinntes^  the  steam  is  kept  ap»  as  by  this  time  it 
genenilty  biq^ins  to  abate  from  the  original  boiling  water. 

A  jug  of  edd  water  may  be  poured  over  the  patient  when  the 
blankets  are  removed,  or  he  may  be  wiped  byeoM,  wnt  towels, 
as  is  most  agreeable  to  his  own  fears  or  feelingBi  imd  he  must 
Hien  be  clothed  and  sit  up  for  a  few  bouts. 

Thesecond'part  of  the  treatment  upon  whioh  stress  is  laid, 
is  the  combination  of  moderate—u  e,,  two*  ipmsk  doeea  of  qui* 
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nine  with  five  grain  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  from  the  first. 
The  theoretical  grounds  on  which  quinine  was  first  proposed 
have  been  already  mentioned ;  and  the  general  experience  of 
the  profession  will  suggest  the  explanation  of  the  probable  bene- 
fit to  be  looked  for  from  the  addition  of  the  iodide. 

We  will  now  return  tathe  history  of  the  case. 

After  using  the  bath  and  after  the  Dover's  powder^  he  slept 
two  hours,  and  was  easier. 

Second  day  of  treatment — ^Tongue  rather  dry.  Two  glasses 
of  wine  daily  in  addition  to  his  medicine. 

Fourth  day — Sleeps  moderately,  and  takes  food  moderately. 
Tery  uneasy  from  lying  so  long  unable  to  turn  in  bed.  Can 
move  one  arm  a  little.  Bepeat  the  vapor-bath,  and  continue 
the  quinine  and  Iodide. 

Next  day — ^fiflh — Can  sit  up  in  bed,  and  move  his  arms  so  as 
to  change  his  night-shirt  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Seventh  day — Walked  down  stairs  with  a  little  help. 

Tenth  day — Had  a  steam-bath  in  his  chair. 

Eleventh  day — Walked  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Twelfth  day — Went  down  to  the  office. 

Sixteenth  day — Called  upon  me  just  before  going  to  sea. 

Such  IS  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  prac- 
ticed habitually  for  the  last  seventeen  years.  During  this  time 
the  cases  have  been  numerous  which  have  been  thus  treated ; 
and  the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  always 
returned  to  this  method,  although  I  have  given  a  fair  trial  to 
the  alkaline  and  to  the  lemon-juice  treatment.  I  have  not  tried, 
the  do-nothing  method;  nor  have  I  ever  relied  upon  opfum* 
alone  \  and  bleeding  and  mercurials  J  have  no  experience  of. 

During  this  period  I  have  only  had  occasion  four  times  to 
apply  a  blister  for  heart-symptoms ;  and  there  has  not  been  any 
instance  of  troublesome  cardiac  affection.  What  has  become 
manifest  on  these  four  occasions  has  readily  yielded  to  slight 
blistering,  and  a  continuance  of  the  quinine  and  iodine.- 

When  the  disease,  previous  to  admission,  has  been  of  a  'more 
chronic  or  frequently  repeated  character  than  in  the  case  above 
related,  the  improvement  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  to  amount  to- 
a  complete  recovery  in  a  fortnight ;  and,  where  there  is  much 
gouty  complication,  the  case  will  probably  be  more  lingering. 
But,  after  endeavoring  to  ascertain  without  partiality  what 
method  of  treatment  is  most  beneficial  to  the  patient  suffering 
from  rheumatic  fever  I  am  increasingly  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  plan  now  advocated  possesses  the  advantage  of — 

1.  Believing  the  patient's  suffering  most  speedily,  both  as  re- 
gards pain,  loss  of  rest,  and  sweating; 

2.  Ot  most  quickly  restoring  the  patient  to  strength,  for  it  is- 
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•extremely  rare  for  him  to  be  confined  to  bed  more  than  a  week, 
•or  to  be  confined  to  his  room  for  more  than  a  fortnight ;  and, 

3.  Of  securing  extraordinary  freedom  from  heart-complica- 
tions, or  liability  to  relapses. — British  Medical  Journal. 


SPASMODIC  ASTHMA. 
Br  A  SvfTEiiER. 

Sir  John  Forbes  has  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  physicians  to 
place  in  a  more  prominent  point  of  view  the  hygienic  treatment 
of  disease ;  that  this  system  is  founded  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
remote  and  exciting  causes  of  disease ;' that  it  does  not  exclude 
the  use  of  drugs,  but  regards  them,  generally  speaking,  as  sub- 
servient to  hygienic  means — such  as  the  regulation  of  the  diet, 
temperature  and  purity  of  the  air,  clothing,  bodily  exercise,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  spasmodic  asthma,  as  laid  down  in  most  of 
the  articles  on  that  subject,  is  principally  directed  to  the  reme- 
dies thought  useful  during  an  -  attack,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  the  general  health  of  the  patient  in  the  interval;  but  v&rj  lit- 
tle is  said  about  the  manner  of  life  of  the  patient  and  of  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  attacks  in  those  predisposed  to  it.  A  man  with 
the  asthma  is  not  only  a  great  sufferer  himself,  but  his  labored 
breathing  distresses  all  those  around  him,  and  in  a  great  degree 
unfits  him  for  bodily  or  mental  effort.  By  great  carefulness  and 
attention,  combined  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  spasm,  an  asthmatic,  though  he  may  never  be  free 
from  a  liability  to  the  disease,  may  live  with  tolerable  comfort 
to  himself,  and  pursue,  without  serious  interruption,  many  of 
the  occupations  of  life.  An  endeavor  to  contribute  something 
to  this  necessary  hygienic  knowledge,  and  to  ward  ofi^  the  trou- 
ble 60  har.d  to  bear  and  so  difficult  to  relieve,  is  the  object  of  this 
rtide. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  a  great  effect  upon  this  complaint } 
the  prediKposing  cause  is  more  powerful  at  some  periods  than  at 
others,  so  that  the  exciting  causes  require  to  be  more  carefully 
avoided  at  those  times.  This  disease  is  irregular  in  its  effects 
npon  different  individuals,  so  that  each  case  requires  a  carefol 
and  long-continued  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  both  physician 
and  patient.  In  this,  more  than  any  other  disease,  things  that 
are  usually  considered  trifles  will  counteract  the  best  treatment. 
A  man  might  take  all  the  best  remedies  prescribed  by  the  most 
judicious  physician  for  the  asthma,  and  they  will  not  benefit 
bim  if  he  sleeps  on  a  feather  bed  in  a  ck)ee  room  at  night. 

In  the  first  place,  attention  to  diet  is  important,  particularly 
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tMTogards  qnsntity  and  time  for  taking  food.  13ut  little  food 
should  be  taken  after  dinner.  Suppers  are  always  dangerous  to 
an  asth matiCy  particolarly  when  tak en  jast  before  retiring.  Some 
arlicles  of  food  the  experience  of  particular  individuals  has 
taught  them  to  avoid.  I  knew  one  gentlemanwho  never  could 
•eat  a  cracker  without  exciting  djS))n(Ba^  though  bread  had  no 
-such  an  effect;  these  articles  such  persons  should  always  avoid. 
Coffee,  when  taken  strong  and  hot,  without  sugar  and  milk,  is 
4&n  efficient  remedy  during  an  asthmatic  attack,  and  may  be 
drank  with  advantage  daily.  Wine  and  spirits,  taken  in  the 
evening,  generally  have  a  bad  effect,  and  should  it  be  deemed 
necessary  to  take  any  stimulant,  Jamaica  rum  or^whiskeyy 
taken  with  the  dinner,  is  the  best.  Brandy  is  almost  always 
injurious  in  this  disease.  Some  authors  advise  a  strictly  farina- 
•eeous  diet }  whether  or  no  this  will  prove  beneficial,  each  patient 
must  ascertain  for  himself,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  by  his 
physician  to  try  the  experiment.  There  is  a  gentleman  residing 
in  this  city  who  for  many  years  was  a  sufferer  from  asthma,  to 
iiuch  a  degree  at  times  he  was  unable  to'4ie  down  for  three  con- 
-secutive  nights ',  he  gave  up  the  use  of  flmimaPfood,  because  he 
suffered  from  headaches  afber  using  it.  In  time  his  asthma 
diminished,  and  at  length  left  him,  so  that  he  has  not  had  more 
^han  one  or  two  accidental  paroxysms  for  twenty  years. 
Whether  his  diet  benefted  him  or  the  disease  died  out,  which  it 
very  rarely  does,  can  not^  of  course,  be  determined  with  any 
certainty;  but  the  case  &vors  the  trial  of  this  kind  of  food  by 
those  who  would  not  consider  the  constant  remedy  worse  than 
tiie  occasional  disease^ 

The  clotbiog  should  be  warm/  ineluding  a  complete  suit  of 
flannel  or  thick  silk,  to  guard,  as  far  as  may  be,  against  the  sud* 
den  and  severe  chapges  which  we  occasionally  have  in  this 
-elimatie. 

Attention  tt>  diet  and  clothing  is  not  sufficient  for  an  asth- 
matic ;  this  eare  only  places  him  in  as  favorable  circumstances 
sas  may  be  to  breath  easily,  provided  he  does  not  encounter  any 
of  the  many  accidents  which  beset  his  path:  any  one  of  these 
may  at  times  brinir  on  a  spasm  of  the  bronchial  tubes^  and  de- 
niToy  his  comfort  for  hours,  if  not  for  the  day. 

First  of  «ll,  dneft  is  dangerous,  more  particularly  house  dust ; 
that  of  the  streets  is  mote  harmless,  because  not -so  fine.  But 
the  dust  from  dififturbing  a  feather  bed,  particlariy  if  it  has  seen 
years  of  service,  or  from  a  cat  pet  just  swept,  is  to  many  a  suf- 
ferer a  sure  provocation  .^of  trouble.  Equally  injurious  idi  the 
-dust  from  hay  or  straw,  or  that  produced  by  cleaning  horses. 
Almost  every  asthmatic  has  some  idiosyncracyin  this  respect, 
eo  that  particular  odors  or  dust  affect  him,  whilst  it  may  not 
•others;  as,  forinstance,  some  can'-not  st^y  in  «<room  withoom- 
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fort  where  ipecac  has  been  used  in  a  powdered  Btate>  tfaongli 
others  equally  liable  to  asthmatic  attacks  may  not  be  at  all  af- 
fected by  this  drug.  '  Of  course,  an  intelligent  patient  will  be 
careful  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible;  what  he  has  once  or  twice 
found  to  be  injurious  to  him ;  but  unhappily  there  are  many  suf- 
ferers who  seem  incapable  of  distinguisning  what  it  is  that  is 
troubhng  them,  and  they  more  particularly  need»the  careful  and 
minute  directions  of  their  physician.  There  are  other  circom- 
stances,  however,  which  will  seriously  affect  the  breathing  of  an 
asthmatic,  which  he  can  not  control — such  as  a  sudden  and 
severe  fall  of  the  temperature.  Let  a  man  subjact  to  this  disease 
go  out  of  a  warm  house,  in  the  morning,  into  the  air,  with  the 
mercury  near  zero»  and  he  will  not  have  gone  far  before  his  res- 
piration will  be  seriously  impeded,  particularly  if  the  day  before 
was  mild.  To  remedy  this  he  should  wrap  a  woolen  comforter 
over  his  face  and  nose,  so  as  to  warm  the  air  he  inspires. 
Should  the  cold  weather  continue,  the  same  person  may  on  the 
next  day  experience  no  inconvenience  from  it.  The  night  air 
in  winter  on;en  affects  a  patient,  even  when  he  has  been  well 
during  the  day ;  the  woolen  comforter  relieves  this,  also,  with 
great  certainty,  better  even  than  a  respirator.  If  it  can  be  done, 
let  your  patient  ride  or  drive  as  much  as  possible,  instead  of 
walking.  Eiding  or  driving  in  an  open  vehicle  gives  positive 
relief  to  an  asthmatic,  even  while  suffering  from  the  paroxysm. 
Mrs/  Sigourney,  in  her  "Past  Meridian,"  gives  an  account  of 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Ghapin,  of  Rocky  Hill,  «vho  was  a  sufferer  from 
youth  from  the.  asthma,  and  mentions,  incidentally,  that  he  fre- 
quently rose  in  the  night  and  rode  miles  to  parry  the  sense  of 
suffocation.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this  city  who  can  ride  or 
drive  for  hours  in  our  fall  and  winter  with  pleasure  and  com- 
fort, who  would  look  upon  a  walk  around  the  Common,  at 
times,  as  almost  an  impossibility. 

If  it  is  ncQessary  for  a  person  subject  to  asthma  to  go  abroad 
on  a  cold,  dry  day,  lei  him  ride  if  he  can ;  if  not,  let  him  at  any 
rate  protect  his  lungs,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  cold  air,  and 
and  he  will  avoid  many  a  distressing  paroxysm. 

But,  after  all,  the  night  is  the  time  most  dreaded  by  the  asth- 
matic ;  so  many  times  has  he  gone  to  bed  apparently  well,  with 
no  apparent  catch  in  his  breath,  and  so  many  times,,  after 
dreaming,  a  dozen  times  over,  the  same^ wearisome  dream,  turn* 
ing  from  side  to  side  to  get  relief,  has  he  finally  been  arous&d  to 
the  painful  convictijon  that  his  distressing  malady  is  upon  nim, 
that  he  is  apt  to  think  that  all  precautions  are  useless  and  un- 
necessary. Where,  however,  a  patieift  is  able  to  arrange  his 
sleeping  room  properly,  he  wUl  avoid  many  attacks,  and  the 
severity  of  those  he  does  experience  will  be  much  alleviated. 
His  chAmber,  which  he.  had  better  occupy  alone,  should  be  of 
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•good  sixe,  provided  witb  a  fireplace,  the  chimney  of  wliich  should 
remain  open  always ;  ahd  he  should,  if  possible^  have  a  re^ster^ 
Buch  as  is  used  for  admitting  the  heat  fVom  a  furnace,  let  into 
the  flue  of  the  chimney  near  the  top  of  the  room.  Persons  in 
good  health  would  derive  an  advantasre  from  this  last  precau- 
tion, in  ^e. superior  purity  of  the  air  they  would  breathe  during 
the  night.  During  the  summer,  when  the  windows  of  the  cham- 
ber are  open,  the  door  need  not  necessarily  be  open,  though 
even  then  it  is  better  that  it  should  bo ;  but  in  winter  an  open 
door  is  a  great  safeguard — ^for  the  patient  it  is  almost  indis- 
pensible.  The  bed  should  be  entirely  free  from  feathers.  Mat- 
tress, bolster,  pillows,  all  should  be  of  good  curled  hair.  A 
large,  square  pillow,  raising  well  the  head  and  shoulders,  is 
much  better  than  a  small,  lon^  one.  The  bedstead  had  better 
stand  out  into  the  room,  not  be  placed  against  the  wall,  or  in 
any  alcove  or  recess  which  will  in  the  least  prevent  the  access 
of  fresh  air  to  its  occupant.  If  you  make  this  chamber  mod- 
erately warm  hy  frimace  heat  from  the  entry,  or  by  an  open  fire 
not  made  from  anthracite  coal,  everything  has  been  done  to 
ensure  for  the  asthmatic  a  comfortable  night.  If  he  has  eaten 
but  sparingly  since  his  dinner,  and  then  in  the  early  evening  he 
will  probablj-  sleep  well. 

Another  element  of  discomfort  to  the  f^thmatic  that  should 
be  mentioned,  is  change  of  place.  He  never  sleeps  so  well  as  in 
his  own  room ;  consequently  is  a  poor  traveler,  principally  be- 
caase  it  is  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  the  comforts  and  conve-  . 
niences  adapted  to  his  own  case  with  which  he  has  surrounded 
himself  at  home. 

Smoking  a  cifijar  during  a  paroxysm  wilFoften  give  relief, 
especially  if  the  patient  inhales  the  smoke,  after  it  has  passed 
from  the  mouth,  with  moderation.  For  this  purpose  the  cigar- 
ettes composed  of  tobacco  and  stramonium  give  decided  relief. 
Since  the  discovery  of  ether  as  an  ansBsthetic  it  has  also  been 
employed  with  marked  success  for  the  relief  of  asthmatic  at- 
tacks.— Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  JournaL 


THE  QUININE  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  ANDES. 

The  official  report  on  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
introduce  the  quinine  plant  ih  the  mountainous  regions  of 
India,  to  which  we  drew  attention  in  a  previous  numl^r,  con- 
tains also  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  culture,  climate  and 
habitat  of  the  cinchona  plant  4Df  South  America  Mr.  0.  E. 
JIarkham,  of  the  India  office,  in  a  memorandum  which  he  sub* 
mitted  to  the  Indian  Government,  stated  that  he  considered  it 
to  be  very  important  that  seeds  of  the  species  which  grew  in 
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Kew  Grenada^  being  hardj,  and  yielding  a  large  per  centage-of 
the  quinine;  should  Be  obtained  ibr  propagation  in  India,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Cross  for  this 
purpose.  That  gentleman  accordingly  made  a  tour  of  the  Andes^ 
and  passed  through  districts  which  had  not  been  previously  ex- 
plored; for  it  appears  that  even  Humboldt,  who  visited  Popayan, 
did  not  penetrate  many  of  the  forests  which  were  visited  in  this- 
search  for  seed.  The  official  notice  of  the  work  perfbrmed  states 
that  Mr.  Cross  had  to  face  dangers  and  hardshipsof  no  ordinary 
kind;  which  proved  fatal  to  the  object  of  his  first  mission,  as  the 
seeds  he  had  collected  were  destroyed ;  but  a  renewed  visit;  made 
at  the  instance  of  the  India  Office,  was  more  successful.  At  the 
time  of  receiving  his  instructions;  Mr.  (^Dross  was  resioing  near 
,tbe  Bed  Bark  Forests,  on  a  high  table-land  on  the  western  slopes 
of  Chimboraza,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the-  level  or 
the  sea,  and  from  this  district  he  commenced  his  ascent  of  the 
northern  shoulder  of  the  Chimboraza,  and  reached  the  highest 
part  of  the  pass,  which  has  an  elevation  of  nearly  15,000  feet. 
After  passing  through  districts  where  barley  and  potatoes  were 
cultivated,  he  came  upon  an  edible  species  of  Oxalis,  and  then 
reached  immense  tracts  of  land  covered  by  a  species  of  Stipa^ 
which  with  gentians,  Chuquiragua  insignis,  and  other  plants  of 
the  order  Composia,  v^n  up  to  the  very  verge  of  perpetual  snow. 
Passing  along  a  road  hedged  on  both  sides  by  monstrous  specie 
mens  of  Agave  Amerieandf  he  came  to  the  snow  covered  cone  of 
the  volcano  Cotopazi,  from  which  a  perpetual  rumbling  noise  is 
heard;  and  which  sends  up  a  flame  to  a  height  of  1;000  feet 
above  the  summit  of  the  crater.  Oar  traveler  next  passed  the 
borders  of  the  Laguna  de  San  Pablo,  which  was  surrounded  by 
tumuli,  some  of  which  were  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  400 
feet,  and  thence  to  the  plains  of  tuquerroa,  which,  at  a  height  of 
10,500;  feet  produces  a  Barnadesia  with  white  flowers,  and  where 
a  dwarf  species  of  gentian  was  in  full  bloom,  covering  the 
ground  as  thickly  as  daisies  do  in  a  pasture  field  in  England. 
At  Pasta  he  came  to  a  district  which  has  a  wild  temperature, 
being  surrounded  by  forest-covered  mountains,  where  a  species 
of  Cinchona  is  cultivated,  chiefly  for  export  to  the  United  States. 
Pasta  is  also  a  market  for  vegetable  dyes,  which  are  brought 
there  by  the  Indians.  There  was  much  cinchona  bark  stored  up 
at  this  place,  and  also  in  sheds  in  the  forest;  but  as  its  yield  of 
quinine  was  small,  it  did  not  sell  readily.  The  bark  had  a  yellow 
or  orange  color,  and  in  the  fracture  was  eoarse  and  fibrous.  Mr 
Cross  describes  the  tree  producing  it  as  the  Ginchonia  lancifoUo 
of  Karston,  being  of  great  siz^  with  large  lanceolate  coriaceous 
leaves  and  bark;  covered  with  silvery  epidermis.  After  passing 
through  a  series  of  adventures  of  no  ordinary  kind;  Mr.  Cross 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Popayan,  which  lies  between  two  volcanoes^ 
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ftt  nearly  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  He  next  reached  Sylvia,  the 
headqaarters  of  those  who  buy  the  bark  of  Pitayho,  Hambola; 
Tortory  and  Pnrrace.  Passing  on  to  Pitayo,  some  choice  plants 
were  discovered^  and  here  Mr.  Cross  selected  seed  from  trees 
about  fifteen  feet  high.  He  remarks  that  the  color  and  depth  of 
the  soil  varied  from  light  brown  to  nearly  black,  and  was  from 
three  inches  to  three  feet  in  depth.  In  all  situations  the  vigor 
of  the  cinchona  plant  appeared  the  same,  but  it  was  restricted 
to  the  dry  slopes,  and  was  never  found  on  wet  ground.  After 
drying  the  capsules,  he  occupied  himself  in  taking  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  region,  and  he  found  that  at  the  lowest  limit  of  the 
cinchona  it  rose  during  the  hottest  days  to*  59^  or  60°;  but  at 
night  fell  to  46*  or  48**,  and  at  certain   periods  below  freezing- 

Soint  -J  at  the  upper  limit,  the  temperature  ranged  durin<r  the 
ay  from  4(r  to  48%  and  at  night  fell  to  85'*  or  86°.  Hionce- 
it  would  appear  that  in  dry  situations  it'  favors^  the  plant  to > 
have  an  occasional  fall  in  the  temperature  of  three  or  four  de- 
grees below  freezing  point,  and  a  daily  rangeof  from  eight  to 
twelve  degrees. 

The  general  vegetation  of  this  region  consisted  ot  pipers, 
solanums,  brugmanzias,  fruhsias,  smilaasi  etc.  The  winds,  which 
in  summer  are  often  violent,  do  not^  appear  to  affect  the  cin- 
chona, but  the  forests  are  very  rarely  enveloped  in  mist.  It 
appears  to  be  a  delusion,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  some  persons 
who  assert  that  torrents  of  rain  and  mist  are  necessary  for  its 
growth.  Mr.  Cross  states  that  '^  he  had  been  in  localities  in  the 
Andes  which  had  altitudes  similar  to  that  of  the  cold  cinchona 
region,  where  only  a  species  of  Salanum  would  grow,  and  which 
looked  as  if  on  the  pcint  of  extinction,  from  the  abundance  of 
mosses  which  twined  round  the  smallest  shoots  to  the  points. 
No  cinchona  could  live  in  such,  a;  climate,  a>  certain  amount  of 
dry  weather  bein^  necese^ry  for  ripf  ning  the  capsules.''  It  ap- 
pears that  all  the  bark  taken  from  Pitayo  i£  sent  to  France,  and 
that  the  bark  sold  in  England  under  that  name  is  not  true  Pitayo 
bark,  but  comes  from  the  mountains  which  border  on  the  valley 
of  Madalena,  from  Almaquer  and  Pasta.  Mr.  Cross  states  that 
this  spurious  Pitayo  bark  of  the  English  market  is  from  the  (7. 
lancifolia  of  Karston,  and  is  very  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of 
''Pitayo,  the  latter  being  not  much  thicker  than  window-glass, 
being  taken  from  small  plants ;  the  large  trees  having /been  de- 
stroyed long  ago."  Mr*  Cross  then  continued  bis  journey  to  the 
great  valley  of  the-  Magdalena,  the  town  of  Neyva  beinir  tbe 
principal  emporium>for  the  bark  of  the  district;  and  thence  he 
returned  to  Paramo,  having  accomplished  a  difficult  and  inter- 
esting journey,  during  which  he  collected  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  practical  importance 
to  cultivators  of  this  valuable  giants     Yiewed  merely  as  a  geo- 
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graphical  exploration,  this  joarney  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Andes  can  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  scientific 
men,  and  Mr.  Gross'  remarks  on  the  vegetable  productions  of 
this  vast  region  must  interest  botanists  and  chemists.  Mr. 
Clements  R.  Markhamj  in  his  official  memorandum,  states  that 
<<  Mr.  Cross  deserves  great  credit  for  the  skillful  and  energetic 
way  in  which  he  performed  this  difficult  service.''  It  appears 
that  a  portion  of  the  seed  obtained  has  been  supplied  .to  the. 
Mexican  Government;  who  are  anxious  to  cultivate  the  cinchona 
plant. — London  Chemist  and  Druggist. 


EEMARKS  ON  PKOGNOSIB,  ETO.^  OP  EPILEPSY. 

In  making  some  remarks  about  the  prognosis  of  epilepsy,  and 
convulsive  diseases  in  general,  Dr.  Althaus  maintained  that  we 
had  to  distingaish  very  carefully  between  such  convulsions  as 
were  the  symptoms  of  actual  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  and 
such  as  depended  merely  upon  disturbances  of  function  and  the 
finer  processes  of  nutrition,  but  existed  without  manifest  altera- 
tions of  structure  discoverable  to  our  senses.  Where  we  had  to 
do  with  convulsions  which  were  caused  by  organic  lesions  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  we  might  do  a  great.deal  to  relieve  symp- 
toms, but  could  not  hold  out  any  hopes  of  perfect  recovery,  as 
we  had  hitherto,  failed  to  discover  any  remedies  by  which  we 
could  restore  organs  damaged  in  their  coarser  texture  to  their 
previous  healthy  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  dis- 
ease existed  without  any  manifest  structural  lesions  which 
might  be  considered  as  their  cause,  but  was  only  accompanied 
by  changes  in  the  intimate  molecular  nutrition  of  cells  and 
fibres,  the  prognosis  was,  as  a  rule,  favorable,  as  we  possessed 
remedies  by  which  all  the  functions  of  the  body  and  all  the  finer 
processes  of  nutrition  might  be  powerfully  influenced  and 
controlled. 

This  principle,  if  applied  to  true,  idiopathic  or  centric  epi- 
lepsy, would  give  us  much  greater  hopes  of  obtaining  curative 
results  than  had  hitherto  been  believed.  Epilepsy  had  been  too 
much  considered  as  incurable  from  the  first,  and,  therefore,  less 
trouble  had  been  taken  in  its  treatment  than  in  many  other 
diseases.  Dr.  Althaus  thought  there  was  no  doubt  whatever 
that  centric  epilepsy  was  a  mere  functional  disorder  of  the 
brain ;  for^  on  collecting  and  analyzing  the  post-mortem  exam- 
inations by  the  most  competent  observers,  it  appeared  that,  al- 
though various  organic  lesions  had  from  time  to  time  been 
.noticed  in  the  bodies  of  epileptics,  yet  there  was  no  j>eculiar 
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Btmctaral  change  constantly  found  in  them,  and  that,  in  very 
many  instances  of  confirmed  epilepsyi  all  the  organs  of  the  body 
had  been  found  perfectly  healthy.  Such  lesions  as  were  occa- 
sionally met  with  were  either  due  to  complications  foreign  to 
epilepsy  itself,  or  they  were  the  proximate  results  of  the  fits. 
At  one  time  changes  in  the  pituitary  body  were  believed  to  be 
constantly  connected  with  epilepsy ;  but  more  enlarged  experi- 
ence had  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  Bchroeder  van  der 
Kolk  disco veredy  in  some  subjects  he  dissected,  enlargement  of 
the  capillary  vessels^  and  granular  disintegration  of  the  medulla 
oblongata;  but  he  rigidly  looked  upon  the  changes,  not  as 
causes,  but  as  effects  of  the  attacks.  We  were^  therefore,  fully 
justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  epilepsy  was  not  a 
structural  disease,  but  one  of  disordered  function  of  the  braiik 

The  following  appeared  to  be  the  rationale  of  the  epileptic  at- 
tack :  A  state  of  undue  excitability  was  induced  in  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  in  its  turn, 
caused  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain, 
whereby  cerebral  circulation^ was  arrested,  and  a  condition  of 
anemia  brought  about,  whicli  was  the  proximate  cause  of  both 
loss  of  consciousness  and  of  the  convulsions.  At  first  there  was 
tonic  contraction  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  to  that  stage  cor- 
responded the  tonic  convulsions,  the  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  frame ; 
this  was  succeeded  by  clonic  contractions  of  the  cerebral  arteries, 
to  which  again  corresponded  clonic  convulsions  in  the  muscles 
of  the  body.  After  the  clonic  contractions  had  subsided,  par- 
alysis of  the  arterial  walls  was  produced,  to  which  corresponded 
the  stage  of  exhaustion  and  prostration.  Cerebral  circulation 
was  then  gradually  re-established,  and  the  patient  recovered 
either  completely  or  partially,  according  as  the  disease  was  pure 
or  complicated  epilepsy,  and  according  to  various  other  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  each  caAe.  The  chief  point  of  interest,  how- 
evei',  was  that  the  worst  form  o.^  true  and  uncomplicated  epi- 
lepsy existed  without  structural  lesions  of  the  brain,  being  merely 
due  to  disturbances  of  cerebral  nutrition  and  circulation,  and 
being  consequently  a  curable  disease. 

There  was  no  specific  for  the  care  of  epilepsy,  nor  did  Dr. 
Althaus  think  it  probable  that  sach  a  one  would  ever  be  dis- 
covered. Each  case  had  to  form  a  special  study  for  the  practi- 
tioner, and  the  result  of  the  treatment  would,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, depend  upon  the  amount  of  skill  and  discrimination  with 
which  the  resources  of  art  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  indi- 
vidual case  under  consideration. 

Our  first  object  should  be  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
prevent  any  further  attacks  from  taking  place.  Some  authors 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  mere  arrest  or  postponement  of  an 
attack  was  of  no  benefit  to  the  patient ;  but  he  (Dr.  Althaus) 
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entirely  disa^^ed  mth  this  opinion.  Observation  had  shown 
to  him  anmistakably  that  every  farther  attack  stren^hened 
the  epileptic  habit^  and  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  combat ; 
besidcH  which  the  attack  generally  entailed  great  prostration 
and  exhaustion  of  nervous  power.  In  order  to  prevent  an  at- 
tack eifectually^  we  should  be  for  ever  on  the  watch  for  those 
premonitory  symptoms  or  warnings  which  were  present  in  the 
majority  of  cases^  and  showed  that  misobief  in  the  brain  was 
brewini^  These  warnings  were  of  a  very  different  nature. 
Some  patients  distinguished  between  " threateners "  and ''re- 
minders." The  former,  which  were  more  immediately  danger- 
ous than  the  latter,  consisted  of  spasmodic  sensations  running 
upwards  from  some  peripheral  part  of  the  body,  and,  on  reach- 
ing the  head,  either  caused  the  patient  to  fall  down  in  an  attack, 
or  merely  produced  a  sensation  of  utter  faintness  and  sickness, 
which  obliged  the  patient  to  hold  perfectly  still  for  an  instant. 
''  Reminders ''  might  be  compared  to  exceedingly  slight  electrio 
shocks,  darting  forwards  and  backwards  through  the  head,  and 
never  felt  in  peripheral  parts.  They  did  not  generally  usher  in 
an  attack,  but  showed  that  nervous  matter  was  in  a  very  unset- 
tled condition,  and  that  an  explosion  of  force,  in  the  form  of  an 
attack,  might  be  expected  at  no  very  distant  time.  Other  warn- 
ings wh'ch  had  been  noticed  in  patients  now  under  treatment  in 
the  infirmary  were :  more  or  less  prolonged  drowsiness ;  con- 
fusion ;  dizziness ;  twitchings  of  the  face  and^arms ;  flushing  of 
the  forehead ;  great  wakefulness  at  night ;  voracious  appetite ; 
beating  in  the  shoulder  blades ;  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  to  hide  himself;  crawling  .sensations  in  the  stomach; 
pain,  burning  or  tickling  about  the  ears ;  sudden  stoppage  of  cir- 
culation in  the  hands,  wnich  get  cold  and  white ;  swelling  of  the 
lips ;  and  certain  delusions,  such  as  the  perception  of  bad  smells 
wnich  did  not  exist,  etc.  The  last  mentioned  symptom  Br. 
Althaus  had  known  to  precede  an  attack  as  long  as  five  days. 
If  such  warnings  were  vouchsafect  to  the  patient,  immediate  ac- 
tion on  our  part  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  attack  from  taking 
place. 

Our  second  object  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  should  be  to  in- 
duce a  total  and  permanent  change  in  the  finer  nutrition  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  matter  generally,  so  as  to  remove  all  undue 
excitability,  and  restore  their  proper  controlling  force  to  the 
centers  of  consciousness  and  motive  power.  Our  last,  but  by 
no  means  least  important,  aim  should  be  to  make  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  as  good  as  possible,  and  to  remove  any 
Bource  of  irritation  from  mind  and  body.  Dr.  Althaus  promised 
for  another  occasion  a  full  description  of  the  various  remedial 
measures  employed  by  him  in  order  to  attain  these  objects. — 
Lancet, 
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UQUn>  GLUE. 

1.  DiBsolve  braised  orange  shellac  in  three-fourths  of  its  weight 
of  rectified  spirit,  or  of  rectified  wood  naptha,  by  a  gentle  heat. 
It  is  very  nseful  as  a' general  cement  and  sabetitute  for  glae. 

2.  Another  kind  may  be  made  by  dissolving  one  oanoe  of 
borax  in  twelve  ounces  of  soft  water,  adding  two  ounces  of 
bruised  shellac;  and  boiling  till  dissolved,  stirring  it  constantly. 

3.  Dissolve  1,000  parts  of  glue  in  1,000  parts,  by  weight,  of 
water,  in  a  glazed  pot  over  a  gentle  fire.  When  it  is  melted,  add 
Bitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.32)  200  parts,  pouring  it  in  very  gradually. 
An  effervesence  is  caused  by  the  escape  of  hyponitrous  acid. 
When  all  the  aoicl  is  added,  allow  the  mixture  to  cool.  This 
glue  is  found  to  remain  unaltered  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
applied  cold,  and  is  recommended  as  very  oonvenientin  chemical 
operations. — Jf.  Duimulin. 


AN  EXTINCT  kAOE. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  races  that  ever  inhabited  the 
earth  is  now  extinct.  They  were  known  as  the  Guanches,  and 
were  the  abroginees  of  the -Canary  Islands.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, pestilence,  slavery,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  sue- 
eeeded  in  totally  exterminating  them.  Ihey  are  described  as  hav- 
ing been  gigantic  in  stature,  but  of  a  singularly  mild  and  gentle 
nature.  Their  food  consisted  of  barley,  wheat  and  goat's  milk, 
and  their  agriculture  was  of  the  rudest  kind.  They  had  a  reli- 
gion which  taught  them  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ment after  death,  and  of  good  and  evil  spirits.  They  regarded 
the  volcano  of  Teneriffe  as  punishment  for  the  bad.  The  bodies 
of  their  dead  were  carefully  embalmed  and  deposited  in  cata- 
combs, which  still  continue  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity  to  those 
who  visit  the  islands.  Their  marriage  rites  were  very  solemn, 
and,  before  engaging  in  them,  the  brides  were  fattened  on  milk. 
At  the  present  day  these  strange  people  are  totally  extinct.-* 
Friend's  Intelligencer. 


India-Bubber  Yarnish  in  Small  Pox. — The  small-pox  pa- 
tients in  a  London  infirmary,  just  after  the  full  development  of 
the  eruption,  have  had  their  faces  painted  with  a  solution  of 
india-rubber  and  chloroform.  This  method  of  treatment  is 
said  to  prevent  the  almost  intolerable  itching,  as  well  as  the 
unsightly  cicatrices. 
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I 
THE    MEDICAL    REPOETEE, 


ST.  LOUIS,  APML  1,  1867. 

American  Medical  Association. — The  eighteenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Association  pvill  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, on  Tuesday,  May  7th,  1867,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Baltimore,  in  May  last,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  with  muchnnanimit]^: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  earnestly  requests  the  medical 
colleges  of  the  country  to  hold  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  revising  the  present  system  of  Medical  College  in- 
struction, and  that  a  committee  be  appointed -to  aid  in  carrying 
the  resolution  into  effect. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  said  com- 
mittee: N.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.;  Worthington .  Hooker,  M.  D.,  M.  B. 
Wright,  M.  D.  and  George  C.  Shattuck,  M.  D. 

In  fulfilling  the  duties  enjpined  on  them,  they  respectfully  and 
earnestly  invite  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  each  of  the  Medical 
Colleges  in  the  United  States  to  s0nd  representatives  to  a  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Friday 
preceding  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  namely,  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1867.  They  would 
also  respectfully  suggest  that  all  delegates  to  such  convention  be 
prepared  to  consider  ftilly  and  act  upon  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  more  uniform  and  just  rate  of  lecture 
fees  by  all  the  colleges  in  this  country. 

2.  The  propriety  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  annual  lec- 
ture term,  and  the  number  of  professorships. 

3.  The  adoption  of  measures  for  securing  more  thorough  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  students,  to  the  more  elementary  branches 
of  medical  science,  and  a  more  progressive  order  of  medical 
studies. 

4.  The  practicability  of  requiring  three  annual  courses  of  lec- 
tures, instead  of  two,  as  a  condition  of  graduation;  and  of 
making  hospital  clinical  instruction  a  necessary  part  of  the  third 
course. 

5.  The  practicability  of  establishing  and  exacting  some  ap- 
propriate standard  of  preliminary  education  for  young  men  pro- 
posing to  enter  upon  tne  study  of  medicine. 

We  can  not  but  commend  the  above,  and  trust  that  Medical 
Colleges  of  the  country  will  fully  respond  to  the  invitation.     We 
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866  that  in  England  they  reqoire  a  high  grade  of  intelligence 
and  A  certain  amoant  of  preparatory  study  previous  to  being 
accepted  as  stadents;  fbr^  according  to  the  London  Zanc^t,  it 
has  just  beei>  enacted  in  Great  Britain  that  no  medical  student 
shall  be  admitted  to  lectures  until  he  shall  have  been  closely  ex- 
amined ift  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education^  with 
mathematics  and  Latin ;  that  no  student  shall  be  examined  for 
his  final  degree  until  he  shall  have  attended  four  winter  ses- 
sions of  lectures^  or  three  winter  and  two  summer  sessions,  in- 
cluding in  each  session  all  the  branches  of  medicine^  with  phy- 
sics,  botany  and  general  history.  It  might  be  hard  to  require  as 
high  a  standard  in  this  country  as  the  above,  but  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  it  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  future  honor  of  our 
profession. 

We  would  also  suggest  to  the  oonvention,  while  defining  what 
shall  be  the  qualifications  of  the  students  previous  to  graduating, 
that  they  also  prescribe  what  shall  be  the  qualifications  of  those 
selected  as  teachers ;  for  it  is  utterly  useless  to  require  superior 
knowledge  of  students  unless  they  are  placed  in  charge  of  pro* 
fessors  competent  in  6vory  respect  to  teaeh  them  all  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  know;  and,  in  our  o(>inion,  the  fault  of  our 
present  system  lies  as  much  with  incompetent  teachers  as  from 
lack  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  students.  More  especially  does 
this  apply  to  our  Western  schools,  where  one  or  two  eminent 
men  have,  in  order  to  make  up  a  school,  to  associate  themselves 
with  either  young  and  inexperienced  or  greatly  inferior  men,  and 
thus  the  student  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  what  is 
BO  essential  to  his  success  as  a  physician.    \Ve  say,  let  only  men 

t>6  placed  as  professors  who  are  fully  qualified  from  great  learn- 
ing and  experience  to  teach  mediciDe,.m6n  whose  moral  worth 
and  professional  skill  will  ensure  for  them  the  respect  and  earnest 
attention  of  the  student,  and  men  whoare  above  reproach,  that 
they  may  serve  as  a  true  guide  for  the  young  student  to  go  by, 
and  we  would  speedily  see  an  improvement  in  our  medical 
classes.  So  that  we  again  say,  let  the  convention  give  heed  to 
the  qualifications  both  of  the  professor  and  the  student,  and  then 
can  we  hope  for  a  marked  progress  in  our  time*honored  pro- 
Ibflsion. 
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The  8t.  Lomm  CoUegt  of  Pharmacy. — ThiB  lostitution  cloBod 
its  seoond  Bession  on  the  Slat  ultimo.  The  oUsb^  though  not  so 
large  as  that  of  the  year  preceding,  was  yet^  by  its  character  and 
its  attention,  sufficiently  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  GoK 
lege.  As  frequently  iiappens  in  new  undertakings,  some  changes 
have  been  necessarily  made  since  last  year.  Mr.  Hubert  Primm 
has  given  a  most  satis&otory  course  on  Practical  Pharmacy,  and 
Mr.  F.  McArdle,  though  appointed  at  a  very  late  day  in  the 
session  to  the  Chair  of  Chemistry,  has  given  earnest  of  hia 
entire  capability  of  performing  his  duties,  and  will,  without 
doubt,  give  as  thorough  instruction  in  his  branch  as  can  be  ob* 
tained  elsewhere.  The  facilities  for  teaching  have  increased ; 
and  we  may  say,  in  good  faith,  that  the  College  will  compare 
favorably  with  older  schools,  and  must  ultimately,  in  the  West^ 
hold  a  very  important  position.  It  will  be  the  effort  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  afford  from  year  to  year  every  fkcility  for 
the  study  of  Pharmacy ;  acting  under  the  conviction  that,  at  the 
present  time,  the  apothecary  must  be  educated  for  his  business. 
We  wish  every  sucoess  attendant  upon  the  career  of  this  inBtita-> 
tioD  whose  existence  is  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 
The  following  gentlemen  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  oi 
Pharmacy :  E.  J.  Williamson,  Justin  Steer,  Uugo  Krebs  and 
B.  V.  S.  Beber. 


The  Air  we  Breathe,-^Ati  eminent  French  chemist  made  the 
following  experiment^  which  tells  an  interesting  and  frightful 
story  about  the  quality  ot  the  air  breathed  in  theatres  and  other 
close  houses,  containing  a  thousand  or  more  persons : 

'^JSe  carried  into  a  theater,  at  10  o'clock  at  night»  a  bottle  of 
ice,  placed  on  a  plate,  and  then  collected  the  vapor  which 
rapidly  condensed  on  the  outside  of  the  bottle  and  flowed  down 
on  to  the  plate.  At  first  this  vapor  thus  collected  had  the  smell) 
the  taste  and,  so  far  as  could  be  determined,  every  chemical 
quality  belonging  to  the  waters  of  the  most  deadly  fever  marshes. 
Under  the  microscope,  this  water  was  at  first  dear,  but  soon, 
that  is  to  say  in  a  week,  it  was  found  to  be  ftill  of  fine  animaculSB. 
A  little  later  on  these  animalculn  had  grown^  and  the  big  ones 
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were  purBtung  and  devouriDg  the  little  ones.  Still  later  on^  at 
the  end  of  two  monthsi  the  water  was  thick  with  animalculffi } 
various  forms  were  seen^  and  still  the  work  of  destruction  wa» 
going  on.  At  last  hnt  three  hideous  monsters  were  seen — micro-' 
Bcopic  monsterS;  of  course^  since  they  were  contained  in  a  drop 
of  water — and  these  were  still  fighting  to  see  which  could  de^ 
vour  the  other.  At  the  end  oi  three  months  the  water  was  clear 
and  miasmatic  again. 


Treatment  of  Acute  Bkeumatism^ — Dr.  Chas.  E.  Buckingham, 
of  Boston,  has  introduced  the  following  as  a  new  treatment  of 
that  disease.    He  says: 

Having  for  a  year  past  used  what  1  consider  a  new  remedy 
for  rheumatism^  and  with  better  success  than  firom  any  other 
remedy,  I  consider  it  proper  to  ask  the  profession  t>>  make  a 
trial  of  it.  It  is  the  syrup  of  lime^  made  according  to  1  r<  .sseau'a 
prescription.  I  have  used  it,  according  to  the  severiiy  of  the 
case  and  the  age  of  the  patient,  in  the  dose  of  ten  dropH  to  forty- 
five  dropsy  and  repeated  in  irom  two  to  six  hours,  as  Hvinptoms 
have  seemed  to  demand.  In  but  one  case  has  any  opi:tte  been 
required  fVom  the  beginning.  Two  cases  were  complicaud  with 
Bright's  disease,  as  indicated  by  the  ^eat  abundance  c>f  albumen 
and  the  oasts,  as  seen  in  the  urine.  In  one  of. these  the  ulbumin*' 
una  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  the  other  it  had  been  largely 
diminished. 

There  has  been  no  constipation,  but  generally  loosene-s  of  the 
bowel^,  after  a  couple  of  days'  treatment. 

The  medicine  is  best  taken  in  unskimmed  milk,  in  quantity 
from  a  tablespoonful  to  four  ounces^  according  to  the  size  of  the 
dose  of  syrup.. 

The  diet  in  most  cases  has  been  left  to  the  patient's  choice. 

His  forpiula  for  the  preparation  of  the  syrup  is  an  toUowss 
Mix  two  ounces  of  lime,  unslaked,  and  eight  ounces  of  8ugar  to- 

Kther  in  a  mortar,  and  pour  over  the  mixture  a  wine  pint  of 
iling  water.  Add  boiling  water  enough  to  make  up  ihe  pint, 
and  filter.  By  the  use  of  boiling  water,  the  operation  is  more 
rapid  and  the  formation  of  lumps  is  avcnded. 


Wm.  B,  Warner  <k  Co. — Have  greatly  reduced  the  price  of 
their  valuable  Sugar  Coated  Pills  and  Granules,  as  see  their  new 
advertisement  in  the  advertising  department.  Wm.  H.  Craw 
ford,  St.  Louis,  Western  Wholesale  Agent. 
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Cause  of  Cholera. — A  letter  dated  Munich,  January  19tb,  pub- 
lished in  the  AiX'ta-ChapeUe  Echo,  of  January  24,  contains  the 
following  statement:  Prof.  V.  Pettenkofer  is  back  some  days 
from  his  travels.  It  is  said  that  he  is  completely  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  towns  visited  by  cholera  liast 
summer ;  and  his  conference  with  Prof  Griesinger,  Wunderlich 
and  the  Englishman,  Macpherson,  is  said  to  have  led  to  almost 
complete  agreement  of  opinion.  We  hear  that  the  Professor 
will  soon  lay  his  latest  results  before  the  Medical  Society  in  a 
complete  shape.  At  the  same  time  an  astonishing  observation 
is  conveyed  to  us  from  Vienna.  Dr.  Klob  has,  with  the  use  of 
a  microscope  of  from  800  to  1000  magnifying  power,  discovered 
in  the  rice  water  evacuations  millions  of  microscopic  fungi, 
which,  in  appearance,  differ  little  from  the  ordinary  European 
forms ;  and  that  cholera  is  easily  propagated  by  their  means 
oan  scarcely  any  longer  be  doubted. — Brit.  Med,  Journal. 


Southern  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, — ^We  would  call  the 
especial  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  above  excellent  work, 
published  quarterly,  in  New  Orleans.  In  style  of  typography 
and  design,  as  well  as  the  superior  order  of  editorial  ability,  it 
is  not  excelled  by  any  journal  in  the  United  States,  and  is  aided 
by  the  best  medical  talent  of  the  South  as  contributoi*s.  We 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  have  made  arrangements  to 
commute  with  the  above,  and  can  furnish  The  St.  Louis  Medical 
Reporter  and  the  Southern  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  fqr  one 
year,  for  the  low  price  of  t8  00,  in  advance.  We  trust  our  friends 
will  bear  the  above  in  mind. 


E.  Fougera,  New  York, — We  would  call  attention  to  the  pre- 
parations of  this  eminent  manufacturing  establishment,  as  see  ad- 
vertising department  of  the  Reporter.  The  article  on  Cod  Liver 
Oil,  on  pages  74, 76, 76, 77  and  78  of  the  Reporter,  is  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Bissel,  of  New  York,  and  wo  cheerfully  publish  it  as  taken 
from  Mr.  Fougera's  circular.  We  have,  personally,  used  Mr. 
Fougera's  Compound  lodinized  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  can,  from 
experience,  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  articles  of  the  kind 

now  in  use,  and  trust  it  will  receive  that  attention  from  the  pro- 
fession which  it  so  deservedly  merits.  His  other  preparations 
also  stand  high;  both  for  excellence  and  purity. 
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THE    VOLCANO    OF    KIL^AITSA.     HAWAIIAN    ISLAN^S>    IN 

1664-66.* 

B<r  W^  T.  Bai«HAMv 

Soon  alter  oneokilook  we  catne  upon  the  bri»k  of  tke  great 
crater.  From  below  us  ateara  and  vapor  rose  in  a  ekiggish  col- 
amo;  bat  we  saw  no  fire  and  keard  no  noia&<  the  conflagration 
had,  as  it  were,  left  nothing  bat  smoking  rains  to  mark  th« 
scene  of  its  triumph.  The  deep  plaan  before  us  was  sarroanded 
with  steep  rock-walls^  from  three  to  seven  hundred  feet  high, 
and  ^nearly  nine  miles  in  circuits  Boston  could  easily  be  accom- 
modated within  this  crater,  and  Vesavias  would  not  muoh  more 
than  fill  it.  The  whole  ciroait  of  the  walls  is  much  broken  and 
interrupted,  and  wc  rode  along  over  several  large  oracks,  one 
0^  whioh  opened  4tboat  a  year  since  (in  1863).  Some  are  con** 
centriO)  and  others  radial^  and  all  along  the  edges  of  the  abyss 
are  famaroles  from  which  issue  cl-ouds  of  etoam,  not  as  at  the 
Geysers  of  ^California,  with  great  noise,  but  gently  as  a  quiet 
respectable  teakettle  pours  out  its  vaporous  offering.  The  steam 

•The  above  article  it  taken inrom  the  first  nnmber  of  that  excellent  work.  The  Amer* 
lean  NaturalUC,  Salem.  Mass.  .and  repabliahed  in  the  St.  LomiB  Medical  Reporter,  by 
^rmlMlon,  and  for  Which  aad  use  of  plate  we  are  onder  special  obligations  to  edf 
«on«f  the  KatoraUit. 
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kad  DO  ftDMll  of  Bulphar^  aad  ferns  were  growing  laznrhiDtrj^ 
over  tbe  openinge,  while  the  Gondensing  vapor  formed  pools  of 
sweet  water;  tbe  only  source  of  drioking  water  id  this  fire- 
searcbed  region. 

When  we  reaebed  the  northwestern  part  of  tbe  erater,  we^ 
found  on  oar  left  a  ridge  of  reddish  earth,  from  whieh  steam 
and  strong  salphorons  fames  poured  in  many  plaees*  This  wa» 
the  western  salphar  Bank,  and  ki  its  cracks  were  forming  the 
most  beantifolly  delicate  crystals  of  salpbar,  almost  mosslike  > 
and  here  and  there  a  blue  ciystal  of  s«lpbate  of  copper,  and 
greenish  masses  off  sulphate  of  iron.  Tbe  earth,  which  i» 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  tbe  lava,  was  quite  hot,  and 
we  found  some  natives  cooking  fern  stocks  in  the  steam* 

Wkile  we  were  eza^ning  tbe  sulphur,  deposits,  oar  mei> 
same  up  wkk  our  blankets,^  and  we  at  once  engaged  an  old 
kanaka,  who  lived  near  by,  to  guide  us  down  into  tbe  crater* 
Two  other  kanakas-  went  with  us  to  carry  water  and  brin^ 
back  specimens^  The  descent  was  at  ftrst  quite  steep,  dowi» 
ttie  hard  grey  walls  >  and  then  tbe  path  woiteid  along  on  brekeur 
lihelves,  nnder  a-  grand  precipice  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
ftigh,  quite-  pei^endicular,  and  looking  as  if  ba«lt  of  regular 
Mocks  of  stone.  Small  shrubs  grew  by  tbe  way,  and  we  picked 
berries  (vaecinfum)  in  abundance.  At  last,,  after  a  rapid  descent 
dti  a  steep  gravelly  bank,  we  stepped  into  the  fresh  Maek  lava  of 
tbe  crater  flCK>r.  This  floor  looked  quites  mootb  and  level  fron^ 
Above,  but  we  fbfiod  it  was  very  rough  and  uneven.  The  fresh  lava 
we  first  met  bad  broken  up  during  the  last  winter  and  overflowed 
M  tbe  end  of  Kilauca,  and  it  was  piled  in  twisted  masses  lind 
broken  slabs  and  bubbles.  Its  surfbce  was  covered  with  a  thii» 
Aitrous  crust,  which  crumbled  beueath  our  tread,  sounding  as- 
hard  frozen  snow  does  on  a  frosty  morning,  and  thus  a  distinct 
path  had  been  woi^  to  Lua  Pele  or  the  great  fire-pit,which  is  at 
the  southwestern  end  of  the  crater  proper. 

Half  a  mile  of  such  traveling  and  we  came  to  a  wall  of  hard 
trachyte,,  quite  unlike  the  lav*  of  the  floor,.which  seems  to  haver 
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been  floated  up  here  from  the  walls  below.  The  great  blocks 
which  compose  it  are  said  to  change  their  position  from  time 
to  time  as  the  floor  rises  and  cracks.  Fissures  of  all  sizes  were 
commoDi  and  from  many  of  them  steam  issued,  changing  the 
black  lava  to  a  reddish  hue.  The  action  of  vapors  and  gases 
had  produced  fragments  of  all  shades  and  colors,  some  so  me- 
tallic as  to  closely  resemble  gold,  others  red,  violet,  green,  etc. 
Now  and  then  we  broke  through  the  thin  crust  of  a  bubble, 
and  although  we  could  not  repress  a  momentary  shudder  as  we 
thought  of  what  might  be  the  result  of  a  fall  into  the  regions  be- 
neath, the  stirring  interest  of  the  place  drove  away  considera- 
tions of  personal  danger. 

After  two  miles  we  came  to  a  fearful  crack  about  three  or 
four  miles  wide,  and  so  deep  we  could  not  see  the  bottom,  but 
still  there  was  no  sound  that  we  did  not  make  ourselves,  and 
we  could  not  see  any  fire.  I  was  certainly  disappointed  in  this^ 
for  I  remembered  the  accounts  of  those  who  had  seen  all  thifr 
plain  in  a  melted  state.  As  we  came  near  the  Lua  Pele,  how- 
ever, we  found  a  black 'cone  some  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  a 
bright  spot  at  its  summit.  There  was  fire  at  last,  but  we  pushed 
on  over  the  loose  slabs,  and  through  the  steam,  until  suddenly 
we  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  of  lava,  some  seven  hundred 
feet  long,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  thirty  feet 
below  us.  The  surface  was  covered  with  a  dark  crust,  broken 
around  the  edges  where  the  thick  blood-like  mass  surged  against 
its  banks  with  a  dull  sullen  roar.  The  sulphurous  vapors  which 
rose  from  its  surface  were  blown  away  by  the  wind,  so  that  we 
ooald  approach  the  very  brink  on  the  windward  side,  but  the 
heat  was  so  great  that  we  had  to  hold  our  bands  before  our 
faces.  The  walls  on  which  we  stood  and  where  we  intended  to 
sleep,  were  thickly  covered  with  Pele's  hair*  which  we  saw  con- 
stantly forming.  The  drops  of  lava  spattered  out  as  the  waves 
dash  against  the  walls,  drawing  after  them  a  thread,  or  two 
drops  spin  out  a  thread  between  them  like  the  finest  ^  spun 

•Pele  vu  the  H»WftlUuiOodde8e  of  Five  wbeee  borne  wm  In  KUaaea. 
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glass/'  and  those  broken  threads  are  caught  against  the  roagfa 

points  of  the  clifiRs  and  form  a  thick  coating. 

Occasionally  a  crack  would  open  in  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
and  the  white  hot  lava  boil  up  through  it  in  several  places 
for  A  few  minutes,  and  then  turning  red,  and  cooling  rapidly, 
become  black  as  before.  A  current  would  often  set  in  toward 
the  banksi  and  cake  after  cake  breaking  off  from  the  crust  be 
•drawn  in,  causing  a  violent  bubbling  and  spattering;  and  then 
this  would  cease,  or  run  in  another  direction,  but  always  from, 
the  centre  to  the  edge. 

As  it  grew  dark  we  were  very  tired,  having  traveled  since 
fiix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  hoping  to  wake  up  in  the  night 
when  the  fires  would  be  more  brilliant,  we  rolled  ourselves  up 
in  our  blankets,  and,  with  our  guides  near  by,  went  to  sleep  a 
few  rods  from  the  crater.    At  nine  o'clock  I  waked>  and  as  the 
night  air  was  quite  cold,  moved  to   the  very  edge  of  the  crater 
to  warm  myself,  and  enjoy  the  magnificent  fireworks.     The 
moon  was  up  and  almost  full,  but  her  light  was  dull  beside  the 
fires  of  Pole.    Finding  the  place  quite  comfortable,  I  picked 
out  a  soft  rock  for  a  pillow,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  At  twelve 
I  awaked  with  a  start  and  found  myself  in  a  shower  of  fiery 
drops,  some  of  which  were  burning  my  blanket.    I  shook  my- 
eelf  and  jumped  back,  looking  at  my  watch  to  note  the  time, 
and  then  stood  gazing  at  the  strange  scene  some  time  before  I 
thought  of  my  companions.    The  whole  snface  of  the  lake  had 
risen  several  feet,  and  was  violently  boiling  and  dashing  against 
the  banks,  throwing  the  while  hot  spray  some  sixty  feet  over 
the  upper  banks,  causing  the  providential  rain  that  awakened 
me  to  see  this  grand  display.    There  was  no  thundering  or  bel- 
lowing, only  the  splash  of  the  waves  as  they  fell  back,  or  the 
rattling  of  the  cooled  drops  on  the  upper  banks.    The  light 
was  so  intense  as  to  be  almost  painful,  as  the  crust  had  wholly 
melted,  and  brilliant  fountains  of  fire  covered  the  surface. 

When  X  could  think  of  any  thing  else,  I  called  the  others,  but 
only  succeeded  in  awakening  the  guides,  and  just  then  a  drop 
of  lava  came  plump  into  a  greasy  newspaper  we  brought  our 
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supper  in,  and  it  blazed  ap  soddenly,  to  the  dismaj  of  oar 
guides,  whO|  thinkiDg  that  the  Toloano  bad  brokeD  out  at  our 
feet,  at  once  fled  to  a  safe  distaDce,  Failiug  to  arouse  them 
with  my  voice,  I  threw  several  handfuls  of  gravel  at  the  aleep- 
ere,  but  without  effeot,  and  I  had  to  climb  down,  almost  blinded 
by  gazing  at  the  fire,  and  shake  them  roughly.  When 
they  at  last  reached  the  edge  the  aotion  had  greatly  di- 
minished, and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  dark  crust  covered 
the  central  portion,  extending  rapidly  to  the  sides,  and  after 
watching  the  last  crack  close,  we  all  went  to  sleep  again.  I 
was  glad  to  see  such  distant  flames,  as  their  existence  has  been 
denied  in  volcanoes.  They  were  blueish-green,  and  shot  up  in 
tongues  or  wide  sheets  a  foot  long. 

In  the  morning  we  found  it  very  misty,  and  the  mist  soon 
turned  to  rain.  We  went  to  the  cone  we  had  seen  the  night 
before,  and  climbing  its  spattered  sides,  looked  into  the  hole  in  - 
the  top.  We  could  see  that  it  was  white-hot  within,  but  we 
were  unable  to  excite  it,  although  we  threw  in  pieces  of  scoria, 
and  poked  it  with  our  sticks.  On  the  other  side  of  the  path 
was  a  cone,  long  and  irregular,  with  many  pinnacles  from, 
which  much  smoke  issued.  We  got  quite  wet  in  climbing  up 
the  bank,  and  at  seven  o'clock  were  eating  our  breakfast  in  the 
grass  house  on  the  upper  ledge, 

A  year  afterwards  I  went  to  Kilauea.    Many  changes  hadi 
taken  plaoe.    Lua  Pele  was  much  larger,  and  two  new  poola. 
had  opened  during  the  winter.    The  plaoe  where  L  slept  laat.. 
August  had  inelted  away,  and  I  was  obliged  to  camp  in  anotbBr 
place.    The  superstitions  of  the  natives   hava-  always   heeo. 
greatly  excited  while  in  this  crater,  and  I  saw  many,  reasons. 
for  it.    As  we  walked  towards  the  bright  iaka*  about  dusk,  I. 
thought  I  saw  two  or  three  men  walking:  ta<^andfroon  the 
brink,  and  asked  my  guide  what  strangera  k»A.  been  down  into 
the  crater.    <<  Aole  haole  aka  akua  paha  [**'   {It  ib-  no  stranger, 
but  perhaps  a  spirit)  said  the  old  ixKan,  so  solemnly  that  I  was 
atartled.    As  the  steam   moved  i^  the  wind,  i^  opened   and 
brought  to  view  the  black  cliffs  h^yowdji  and.thie.wta?lwcl  takaii. 
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for  moving  men,  not  reflecting  that  the  forms  mnst  have  been 
gigantic  at  such  a  distance  firom  ns.  In  ancient  times  the 
bodies  of  the  chiefs  who  worshiped  Pele  were  committed  to 
this  pit. 

As  we  were  sitting  on  thebrink,  a  shrill  shriek  broke  through 
the  night  air.  We  could  see  the  black  walls  of  the  crater  all 
around  us,  and  between  us  and  the  pathway  loading  out,  a  line 
of  watch  flreS|  and  I  was  qniteas  much  impressed  as  my  natives 
with  the  direful  stories  they  had  been  telling  me.  The  shriek 
was  repeated,  and  it  was  evidently  the  utterance  of  a  human 
being  in  great  agony.  Lighting  the  lantern  we  had  brought 
for  any  emergenoy,  we  wont  slowly  towards  the  place,  until  the 
shriek  was  uttered  at  our  very  feet.  We  hastily  examined  the 
cracks  and  called,  hut  there  was  no  answer,  aed  all  was  still. 
We  looked  everywhere,  finding  no  one,  and  turned  to  go  back, 
thinking  some  poor  kanaka,  venturing  down  in  the  dark,  had 
fallen  into  some  crack,  and  at  last  died. 

We  had  gone  but  a  few  rods  when  the  shriek  was  repeated. 
The  natives  clung  to  me  in  mortal  terror,  but  I  insisted  on  go- 
ing  back,  and  placing  the  lantern  on  a  rock,  we  sat  down  to 
await  developments ;  it  seemed  as  though  the  question,  '^  are 
there  any  spirits  present?"  was  quite  superfluous.  We  sat 
more  than  five  minutes  in  silence,  and  I  could  feel  the  poor  fel- 
lows tremble  as  they  sat  close  up  to  me.  '  Then  the  shriek  was 
repeated,  but  we  saw  the  spirit  that  made  it — a  jet  of  steam — 
and  my  boys  were  encouraged. 

The  smaller  Jakes  were  close  to  the  aur&ce,  aiid  I  could  put 
imy  stick  into  the  melted  mass.  It  was  strange  to  see  how  soon 
*the  lava  cooled  on  the  surface.  As  soon  as  it  had  ceased  bub^ 
bling,  I  threw  a  small  perfectly  dry  stick  of  wood  into  it,  aad 
it  was  more  than  fifteen  minutes  before  it  smoked  much. 

This  last  visit  was  in  August,  1865,  aad  ever  since  that  time 
the  action  in  the  crater  has  been  increasing,  until  the  floor  of 
this  vast  pit  has  risen  nearly  a  hundred  feet,  and  at  times  hae 
been  quite  inaccessible,  owing  to  the  streams  of  lava  flowing 
over  liie  surface. 
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XaAISBAIi  OUBYATUltB  OF  THB  SFINB. 

BZ  O.  «.  STAllUiT  DATIt,  M.  D, 

iCoMmiuiiwted  tor  tke  St.  Lonit  Ifiedlat  Bopofter.l 

Few  subjects  4iave  received  more  altention  on  the  part  of  the 
f)«ofee6iony  aad  nose  have  been  more  barren  of  praetwal  resvlte, 
than  the  natsre  and  treatment  of  lateral  curyatnre  of  the  spine. 
It  has  been  known  fer  oentocies  as  a  formidable  disease.   Mahon, 
in  1600,  suggested  that  one  set  of  muscles  acting  more  vigor- 
OQsly  tiban  another^  drew  tihe  spine  to  one  side,  thus  giving  rise  to 
permanent  curvature.    Of  comparatively  lecent  writers,  Bamp«> 
field  entertains  an  idea  tJiat  the  disease  was  caused  by  a  partic- 
ular morbid  state  of  the  muscular  fibres;  Thompson^  in  a  <<Oiin- 
ical  Lecture  on  the  Ourvature  of  l^e  Spine,"  says  his  experience 
ted  him  to  think  the  fiacid  condition  of  the  muscles  was  due  to 
an  atrophied  state  of  the  fibres,  brought  on  by  want  of  exercise. 
Dr.  Harrison's  opinion  was,  that  the  cause  of  spinal  deformity 
XK>nsisted  in  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  ligaments,  hut  he  pro- 
duced no  pathological  foundation  for  his  theory.    Stroroeyer 
regarded  paralysis  of  the  req>ivatory  muscles  as  the  primary 
cause  of  ordinary  lateral  curvature.    Br.  Little  says  that  observ- 
ation has  convinced  him  that  the  dM>ilitated  oon<fition  of  the 
inspiratory  muscles  on  the  concave  side  of  the  ehest  in  latend 
curvature  is  a  secondary  lesion.    The  doctrine  of  Delpech,  of 
disturbed  muscular  antagonism,  is  still  in  vogue,  and  most  sur- 
geons have  based  their  treatment  on  l^at  cause  ;  but  Werner 
demonstrated  that  the  muscular  antagonism  was  a  gross  error, 
and  in  reality  does  not  exist.    In  this  assertion  his  experiments 
and  physiolocical  facts  appear  to  bear  him  out.    Another  theory 
ascribes  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  as  the 
cause  of  lateral  curvature,  as  amputation,  shortness  of  one  limb, 
unequal  weight  on  one  side  of  the  body,  etc.    Lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine  has  been  frequently  supposed  to  depend  upon  that 
state  of  constitution  known  as  rachitis ;  and  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with,  or  dependent  upon,  either  the  softened  car^aginous 
state  of  the  osseous  system  usually  met  with  in  rickety  children, 
or  in  the  moUitles  oeeium,  or  osteonmrcosis  of  adults    Thus  fi»r 
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it  has  been  imposviblie  to  estaUish  a  generally  acceptable  esose 
for  all  forms  of  lateral  curvature.  The  proximate  cause  appears 
to  me  to  consist  of  debiliiy  of  tfie  moscles,  and  relaxation  of  the 
ligamentB  of  the  spiBal  oolomn.  The  appearances  met  witbon 
dissection'  indicate  that  interstitial  absoi*ptien  has  oeourred 
throughout  the  intervertebral  stibstanee^  and  partieularly  on  the 
concave  side  of  the  curve.  The  ligaments,  too,  appear  to  be 
greatly  attenuated^  and  the  muscles  <^  the  convex  side  very  con- 
siderably shrunk.  This  deformity  exists  entirely  independent  of 
any  disease  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  or  muscleS;  the  rachitic  con* 
dition  above  excepted.  It  may  arise:  1st — From  any  cause  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  lower  extremities  are  rendered  irregu- 
lar in  their  actions;  2d — From  general  debiUty,  or  loss  of  tone 
simply;  or  general  debility  combined  with  or  eonsequent  upon  & 
rachitic  condition  of  the  bones  generallyi  with  its  attendant 
unhealthy  state  of  constitutien  >  3d-— Any  occupation  by  whicb 
the  museles  of  one  side  or  extremity  are  more  frequently  exer- 
cised than  those  of  its  fellows,,  such  as  nursing,  etc  ;  4th< — ^It 
may  proceed  from  intra-uterine  pressure,  rheumatism,  or  it  may 
be  congenital.  Out  of  26ft  cases  of  disease  of  the  spine  noticed 
by  Mr.  Thomson,  24Q  were  cases  of  lateral  curvature  to  the  riicht 
side ;  12  were  eases  of  lateral  curvature  to  the  left  side,  and  11 
were  cases  of  postevi(H:  curvature.  These  cases  were  met  with 
in  the  proportion  of  95  to  100  >  whilst  among  the  working: 
classes  the  proportions  were  nearly  equal,  K.  Holmes  Coote,. 
surgeon  to  the  Boyal  Orthopadic  Hospital,  registered  in  twelve 
months,  thirty-one  oases  of  curvature  of  the  spine — twenty- 
three  females  and  eight  males;  the  youngest  was  six  months^ 
the  oldest  fifty-four  years.  Of  these,  lateral  curvature  was  by 
far  the  most  frequent,  posterior  curvature  being  next  on  the  liat,. 
and  anterior  curvature  the  last. 

Unfortunately,  distortion  of  the  spine  is  freqjuently  overlooked 
in  its  earlier  stages,  and  it  frequently  arrives  at  a  very  severe 
stage  before  any  remedial  aid  is  sought  for.  It  g^nerally  comea 
on  insidiouslyi  and  terminates  at  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage» 
leaving  the  patient  disfigured  in  a  proportionate  degree*    Ita 
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progress  is  asnatfy  very  gradual;  it  is  rarelj  attended  with  pain, 
bat  merely  with  a  sense  ef  nneasinessi  which  is  usually  referred 
to  fatigue  of  the  muscles  of  the  back.  In  fkct  in  many  cases  of 
longstanding,  the  patient  has  never  been  sensible  of  any  pain 
or  uneasiness  in  the  spinal  column  or  its  vicinity ;  and^  except 
from  the  alteration  of  shape,  the  patient  would  be  totally  uncon- 
seious  of  the  disorder.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  a 
person  not  well  versed  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  verte- 
lff»  to  detect  a  slight  curve  in  the  lumbar  region ;  and  physi- 
oians  are  sometimes  considerably  puzzled  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  spine  is  slightly  deformed  at  this  part. 

J>r.  liouis  Bauer,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment of  deformitieSi  says  he  has  never  observed  in  connection 
with  lateral  curvature  any  of  those  symptoms  denoting  a  lesion 
of  the  spine,  or  any  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes) except  a  moderate  attenuation  of  the  body,  and  this 
only  ID  the  higher  grades  of  deformity.  ^2d — It  has  not  bee& 
traced  to  traumatic  causes,  which  are  apt  to  produce  structural 
affections  of  the  spine  and  its  adjacent  tissues ;  8d — It  does  not 
ooonr  at  a  period  of  life  at  which  the  spine  is  easily  deranged, 
either  by  traumatic  or  eonstitutional  causes;  4th — It  occurs 
much  more  frequently  among  girls  than  among  boys,  being^ 
another  evidence  against  a  traumatic  cause;  5th — It  is  much 
oftener  the  concomitant  of  wealth  than  of  poverty;  6th — It  is 
much  more  obs«yrved  among  the  female  population  of  large  cities 
that  in  rural  districts  \  7th — ^It  originates  most  usually  at  the 
time  of  puberty,  and  in  young  ladies  whose  sexual  development 
is  protracted,  whose  menstruation  is  either  imperfect  or  has  not 
as  yet  made  its  appearance;  whose  condition  is  feeble  from 
rapid  growth  and  confinement,  and  whose  spine  is  endowed 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  flexibility :  from  this  condition  we 
have,  however,  seen  a  few  exeeptions  in  girls  of  most  unexcep- 
tional eonstitutional  health,  strength  and  maturity,  in  whom, 
however,  the  deformity  never  acquired  any  great  extent;  8th—*- 
The  boys  whom  we  have  seen  affiicted  with  lateral  curvature 
were  almost  invariably  of  delicate  and  florid  appearance  \  tall 
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and  thin,  with  a  highly  flexible  spine ;  9th — ^Lateral  curvature 
is  remarkably  rare  among  so-called  scrofaloos  individuals }  and 
in  the  tolerably  extensive  field  of  oar  personal  obaervationi  we 
have  scarcely  noticed  one  insiance  ii)  which  the  patient  mani* 
feeted  symptoms  of  constititttonal  afUction^  10th — ^Althoogh 
m^y  of  our  patients  aifected  with  laX&rhl  *oaTvatare  were,  in  a 
moderate  degree,  asthmatic,  yet  we  recoUect  but  one  ease,  a 
Southern  lady  of  some  thirty  years  of  age,  that  amffsred  simoK 
taneously  from  pulmonary  phthisis;  11th — Lateral  curvature 
prevails  in  the  northern  latitude  of  the  temperate  ione»  aad 
diminishes  toward  the  tropics/' 

nndoubte41y;  general  debility  is  the  moat  frequent  cause  of 
this  deformity.  Children  for  a  few  years  are  allowed  nnve« 
strained  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  their  bodice;  they  are  dreaaed 
loosely,  and  are  not  confined  any  length  of  time  to  any  one  posir 
tion ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  th«  cenfinement  of  a 
school,  they  are  taught  to  ebeerve  a  certain  degree  of  restraint 
in  all  their  actions.  The  young  lady  of  sixteen  must  observe, 
in  all  her  moveiiients,  a  woman-like  grace  and  dignity,  and  must 
studiously  avoid  all  feats  of  sprightliness,  as  unbecoming  hev 
8%x,  And  at  an  age  when  the  bony  straetarc  of  the  frame  ia 
imperfcctly  devolopod,.and  the  muscular  system  suspended  in 
its  aciioD,  they  are  shut  up  in  a  school  or  nursery,  and  due  care 
is  taken  that  not  a  breath  of  air  shall  blow  upon  them.  The 
time  which  should  be  spent  in  active,  outdoor  exercise  is  passed 
a^ay  in  reading,  needle-work,  house-work,  or  ill-ventilated  maup 
ufecieries.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this?  The  general 
health  first  suffers,  the  mneoles  become  atrophied  and  flabby, 
tl\e  digestive  organs  become  deranged,  the  bowels  irregular  in 
their  action,  and  the  seeds  of  dijieaiie  often  sown  in  some  vital 
organ  which  puis  a  limited  period  to  their  existence.  Under 
the  present  system)  the  women  of  our  oounti  y  must  fbrever 
remain  feeble,  >delicafae,  nervous^  deformed,  and  diseased,  making 
life  an  existence  of  su&ring  and  trial.  The  infatuation  Amp 
preeooious  aooomplishments  at  the  present  day  amongst  females 
is,  beyond  all  doubti  the  main  cause  to  which  the  prevalence  of 
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this  digtortion  may  be  attributed.  Young  females  who  are 
compelled  to  carry  a  child  about  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
are  frequent  subjects  of  this  deformity;  the  muscles  attached  to 
the  side  on  which  they  carry  the  child  become  more  fully  devel- 
opedi  and  consequently  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
sets  of  mufldes  become  destroyed.  The  first  thing  noticed  iS; 
that  a  young  lady  stand  ei-eet.  There  is  an  awkwardness  in  the 
whole  figure  and  gait  that  at  first  does  not  seem  referable  to  any 
one  part  in  particular  On  a  closer  examination  a  curve  in  the 
spine  is  noticed,  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  shoulder  on  the 
side  to  which  the  patient  leans,  depressed.  The  scapula  on  one 
side  seems  more  prominent,  and  shifted  around  on  the  convex* 
ity  of  the  ribs,  while  the  other  has  approached  nearer  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  back.  The  part  of  the  spine  principally 
affected  is  the  dorsal  portion.  As  the  disease  advances,  a  conn* 
ter-balaneing  bend  in  the  opposite  direction  takes  place  in  the 
Inmbar  region.  When  a  patient,  the  subject  of  lateral  curva«- 
ture,  applies  for  advioe»  the  spinal  column  should  be  carefully 
examined,  throughout  its  whole  length.  There  may  be  ulcera' 
tion  in  the  lumbltr  region,  accompanied  by  consecutive  curvature 
in  the  dorsal  region.  As  the  curvature  continues  to  increase,  the 
distortion  becomes  more  and  more  apparent;  the  trunk  is  short* 
ened,  the  ribs  are  approximated  from  side  to  side,  and  protruded 
forward  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  contracted  thorax.  As 
the  distortion  increases,  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
are  more  compressed  and  displaced,  the  functions  suffer  corres- 
ponding derangement,  and  the  whole  system  becomes  disor- 
dered. 

Treatment. — ^This  disease  is  less  amenable  to  treatment  than 
any  other  deformity;  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  tbe  difficulty  of 
applying  to  it  a  permanent  and  properly  directed  mechanical 
force.  In  the  first  place,  all  uDaiatnral  positiors  must  be  rem- 
edied :  as  standing  on  one  leg,  raising  one  shoulder  in  writing, 
drawing,  etc. ;  of  sleeping  constantly  on  one  side,  with  a  high 
pillow;  the  use  of  stays,  corsets,  and  ^very  rigid  article  of 
dress,  should  be  prohibited ;  the  faithful  observance  of  the  laws 
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of  phjsiological  hygiene  should  be  attended  to;  free  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  with  light  gymnastics,  etc. 

The  following  excellent  rules  are  recommended  by  Bauer: 
^'1.  The  exercises  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  in  the  open  air, 
so  as  to  obviate  over-heating  of  the  body,  and  to  sustain  respi* 
ration  with  a  propei  alimentary  supply.  2.  The  exorcise  should 
tax  the  entire  muscular  system  at  once  or  successively,  and  not 
exempt  one  part  or  the  other.  8.  The  exercises  should  preclude 
vertical  pressure  upon  the  spine.  4.  They  should  be  moderate 
and  discreet;  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  physical  strength.  5.  They 
should  alternate  with  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  upon  a  firm 
mattress  or  lounge  " 

If  the  spine  is  already  deviating  from  the  perpendicular,  active 
exercises  can  not  be  practiced  to  a  great  extent  without  injury 
to  the  patient.  A  most  useful  exercise  tor  young  females  who 
may  have^a  slight  lateral  curvature,  or  a  tendency  to  debility  in 
the  muscles  of  the  spine,  is  the  carrying  a  weight,  such  as  a 
basket,  on  the  head.  This  mode  ot  treatment  was  suggested  in 
1723,  by  M.  Andry,  in  his  ''  Orthopflsdia,"  from  observing  the 
strength  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  in  milkmaids  and  flower- 
girls.  The  ''anaplastic''  movements  of  Werner  are  an  excellent 
substitute  for  active  exercise.  The  process  should  be  reversed 
that  produced  the  distortion.  For  curvature  of  the  right  side^ 
we  must  establish  the  conditions  for  causing  a  curvature  to  the 
left.  In  the  second  stage,  when  the  deformity  has  assumed  a 
decided  character,  the  recumbent  posture  should  be  taken,  and 
to  relieve  irksomoness,  a  change  of  the  bed  with  a  conch,  or  a 
reclining  arm-chair,  will  prove  a  comfort  to  the  patient.  Me- 
chanical treatment  is  effected  either  by  portable  apparatus, 
which  allows  the  patient  to  move  about,  or  by  mechanical 
beds,  in  which  force  is  applied  horizontally.. 

During  a  long  period  the  mechanical  bed  was  the  only  remedy 
in  vogue  for  the  treatment  of  lateral  curvature.  Says  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  hiB  admirable  lectures  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
1820,  ''Before  instruments  are  applied  to  relieve  one  part  of  the 
body,  assure  yourself,  by  carefully  studying  the  whole  fabric. 
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that  they  will  not  be  prodactive  of  injury  to  other  and  perhaps 
more  important  parts;  and  ascertain  whether  it  would  not  be 
belter  to  adopt  natural  means  of  cure  than  to  shackle  nature 
by^  and  impose  upon  the  patient,  the  crude  imaginations  of  a 
sealous  and  perhaps  half-informed  mind/' 

Numerous  spinal  supports  and  corsets,  invented  by  their  man- 
ufacturer with  the  specific  property  of  curing  lateral  spinal  de- 
formityi  have  at  all  periods  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  profession.  The  apparatus  of  Hossard,  Pavernier*s  lever- 
belt^  Buehring's  reduction  apparatus,  Tamlin's,  Adams',  and 
Brodhurst's  apparatus,  and  others,  have  been  highly  lecom- 
mended.  That  of  Buehring's  I  consider  the  most  serviceable* 
As  a  general  rule,  the  patient  can  discontinue  the  recumbent 
posture  when  the  morbid  flexibility  of  the  spine  has  subsided^ 
the  deformity  is  reduced,  and  when  in  the  erect  position  the 
spine  shows  no  further  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  perpendic- 
ular. If  necessary,  a  spinal  supporter  can  be  provided  for  day 
use,  using  the  aparatus  at  night. 


INPLUENCE  OF  MABRIAGE  ON  THE  DEATH-RATE  OF  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES,  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Bt  James  Stark,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  S.  E. 

It  is  now  a  proved  fact  that,  in  Scotland,  males  at  all  periods 
of  life  above  fifteen  years  oi  age  are  cut  off  in  higher  propor- 
tions than  females  In  fhot  a  nine  years'  average  shows  that, 
at  all  ages,  excepting  from  ten  to  sixteen  years,  wben  the  female 
death-rate  very  slightly  preponderates,  males  in  Scotland  die 
In  a  higher  proportion  than  females. 

Table  1  shows  these  facts;  and  the  results  may  be  thoroughly 
depended  upon,  as  they  are  founded  on  a  nine  years'  registra- 
tion of  the  deaths — no  death  in  Scotland  escaping  registration, 
and  the  people  being  extremely  particular  to  register  the  exact 
age  at  death. 

Taking  that  table  as  a  whole,  and  comparing  the  deaths  at 
each  period  of  life  in  the  sexes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  addi- 
tional dangers  to  which  females  are  liable  during  child-bearing 
do  not  cause  their  death-rate  to  rise  so  high  as  that  of  the 
males,  who  are  exempt  t^om  all  such  dangers. 

But  a  far  more  important  inquiry,  and  one  which  has  not 
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hitherto  been  investigated;  in  consequence  of  the  difficalty  of 
prooaring  exact  facts  which  could  be  depended  on,  is,  What  is 
the  efFect  of  marriage  on  male  and  female  life  ?  Is  its  influencci 
in  80  far  as  the  death-rate  is  concerned,  for  good  or  for  eril  ? 
Is  its  influence  limited  to  the  female,  or  has  it  also  a  marked 
influence  on  the  duration  of  life  in  the  male  ? 

Table  "L-^Mean  annual  Pereentagt  of  Deaths  to  the  Population  at  different 
ages  in  Scotland  during  the  years  1865  to  1S6S,  inclusive. 


AGES. 

KsBueiiTAaB  OP  Dbathi  to  Poriri-iiTioii  at  jbach  Aob 

Males, 

FemaUs, 

Under  5 
5-10 
10-16 
15-20 
90-80 
80-40 
40-60 
60-60 
60-70 
70-60 
80-^ 
90-100 
100  and  above. 

6.888 
0.994 
0.601 
0.781 
1.006 
1077 
1.888 
9.099 
8.033 
0.410 
90.011 
87.700 
89.653 

6.686 

0809 

0.518 

0  669 

0.817 

1.091 

1.1H6 

1.771 

8.906 

8.866 

18.076 

86.396 

41.979 

All  ages 

8.216 

9.023 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  any  statist  to 
trace  the  effects  of  marriage  on  the  sexes.  Even  Quetelet,  in 
his  masterly  treatifne  on  Man,  has  not  hinted  that  marriage  has 
any  influence  on  human  mortality. 

In  a  paper  "  On  the  Sanitary  State  of  Edinburgh,"  which  I 
published  in  1847,  both  separately  as  a  pamphlet,  and  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  I  mentioned  a  fact 
which  I  had  ascertained  regarding  this  subject.  From  the  inor- 
tiility  returns  which  at  that  time  I  procured,  it  appeared  that 
the  mean  age  at  death  of  the  married  was  67  54  years,  while 
that  of  the  unmarried,  above  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  only 
42.18  3'ears.  That  result  seemed  so  extraordinary  that  I  was 
led  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  of  the  ages  \  but  from 
that  day  to  the  present  1  have  had  no  opportunity  of  following 
out  the  investigation. 

In  an  inquiry  like  the  present  everything  depends  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  returns  from  which  the  tables  are  drawn  up  ]  for 
if  these  returns  were  imperfect,  either  from  not  including  the 
whole  deaths,  or  from  not  specifying  the  ages  and  conditions,  no 
trust  could  be  reposed  in  the  tables  prepared  from  them.  It  is 
equally  necessary,  in  an  inquiry  like  this,  that  the  census  of  the 
population  should  have  been  so  accurately  taken,  as  that  the 
exact  number  of  married  and  unmarried  men  and  women,  at 
every  ago  of  life,  should  be  accurately  ascertained.  On  all  these 
points  the  Scottish  statistics  may  be  depended  on,  inasmuch  as 
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it  ifl  belierred  that  alinost  no  death  escapes  registration  )  and  the 
Beoteh  are  so  particular  in  recording  the  exact  age  and  condition 
of  their  departed  relatives  that  evei-y  confidence  may  be  placed 
hi  the  accuracy  of  the  registers.  As  to  the  census,  that  of  1861^ 
on  whieh  the  tables  are  fonnded^  was  pnepared  under  my  own 
•ye,  and  wherever  defective  entries  have  been  made,  the  regis- 
ters were  returned  to  the  enumerators  in  order  that  the  errors 
Slight  be  cerrected^  or  the  parties  themselves  were  commnni- 
eated  witb^  in  order  that  the  abstracts  might  be  as  perfect  and 
trustworthy  as  possible. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  influence  of  marriage  on 
Ihe  sexes  separately,  we  shall  begin  with  its  inftuenee  on  males. 

L — Death-rate  of  Married  and  Unmarried  Men. 

Table  II  is  drawn  up  with  the  view  of  showing  the  influence 
of  marriage  on  the  male  sex  in  Scotland  >  and  it  may  be  stated 
once  for  all  that  all  the  widowed  are  necessarily  included  among 
the  married;  and  the  ages  are  grouped  into  quinquennial  periods 
for  the  sake  of  easy  reference  and  more  accurate  comparison. 

T.ABLX  II. — Married  and  Unmarried  Men  at  each  quinquennial  period  of  Life 
in  Scotland  in  186S;  the  Deaths  at  the  Bome  Aoeefj  and  the  Percentage  of 
Deaths  to  the  lAmng  at  ea^h  Age.    (Tear  186S.) 


AGES. 

BAeinBLoii»  (anraarried.) 

ifo.  Uving. 

Dectht 

Percentage . 

lfo.Uv'§ 

Peathe, 

Peretni, 

WaaduDderSS 

23,946 

137 

0.697 

10f,587 

1.251 

1.174 

25--S0 

u\m 

469 

0,865 

48,018 

666 

1.800 

V^-^ 

66»153 

600 

0.9i-7 

25,902 

868 

1.475 

]»-40 

68.858 

690 

1.080 

16.857 

263 

1.596 

69,645 

78i 

1.248 

12,811 

208 

1.689 

45~«> 

54,506 

860 

1.694 

8.824 

179 

9.028 

tO-A6 

49;501 

881) 

1.774 

7,686 

206 

2.684 

K-fiO 

86,006 

929 

9.444 

5,600 

142 

2.558 

60-65 

m 

1.216 

8.385 

5.242 

297 

4.880 

6»-70 

i;i84 

5.149 

2.848 

156 

5.477 

70—75 

lb ,029 

1,291 

8.056 

2,021 

905 

10.14!» 

75-60 

9,716 

1,135 

11.681 

UOBl 

1B7 

14.542 

80-« 

6.477 

953 

17  400 

513 

101 

19.688 

85-90 

1.708 

488 

28.571 

151 

82 

21.19» 

00-89 

449 

187 

30.512 

50 

21 

42.U00 

06—100 

108 

40 

88.83» 

6 

8 

50-OOa 

100  and  abaT« 

28 

Id 

58.57J 

8 

KotftUted 

4 

7 

— 

AUages 

003.376 

11,769 

2.838 

243,259 

4,194 

1.728 

Table  11  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  and  the  results  quite  start- 
fing  as  to  the  immense  difTerence  between  the  mortality  of  the 
married  and  the  unmarried.  By  that  table  it  appears  that  at 
every  age  ^m  twenty  to  eighty -five  the  death-rate  of  tne  mar- 
ried men  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  unmarried.  After 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  life  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  afford 
the  means  of  accurate  comparison,  unless  they  had  been  extend* 
•d  over  a  series  of  years.    ThuS;  reading  the  taUe»  without  the 
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decimals,  bo  as  to  make  it  more  easily  intelligible,  of  eve)ry  httft^ 
drcd  thousand  unmarried  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-five  years,  1,174  died  during  the  year;  but  of  a  like  nam*> 
ber  of  married  men  only  507  died,  or  just  one-half  the  Bumber. 
In  other  words,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years  the  death-rate  of  bachelors  was  exactly  double  that  of  the 
married  men. 

As  the  age  increases,  this  difierenoe  in  the  death-rates  of  the 
married  and  unraarriod  decreases ;  but  it  decreases  slowly  and 
regularly,  showing  a  marked  difference  in  favor  of  the  married 
man  at  every  period  of  life%  Thus,  at  the  ages  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years,  when  the  number  of  married  and  unmarried  men 
in  Scotland  is  jiretty  nearly  equal,  of  every  hundred  thousand 
bachelors  1,369  died  during  the  year;  bat  in  an  equal  number 
of  married  men  only  865  died.  At  that  period  of  life,  also,  the 
death-Tate  of  the  'baxjhclor  vefy  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the 
married  man. 

Between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-five,  while  in  eveiy 
hundred  thousand  bachelors  1,475  diisd,  only  907  died  out  of  aa 
equal  number  of  married  men. 

We  need  not  go  in  detail  over  every  separate  age;  but  be- 
tween the  ages  of  forty  and  forty -fire  years,  while  1,689  died 
during  the  year  out  of  every  hundred  thousand  bachelors,  only 
1,248  died  out  of  an  equal  number  of  married  <nen.  At  the  ages 
sixty  to  sixty  ^v^  years,  while  4,880  died  out  of  every  hundred 
thousand  bachelors,  oii4y  3,385  died  out  of  a  like  number  of 
married  men.  Bvenjjat  the  age  seventy  to  seventy -five  years, 
while  only  10,143  died  daring  the  year  out  of  every  hundred 
thousand  bachelors^  only  8,055  died  out  of  a  like  number  of 
married  men.  Nay,  even  at  the  extreme  age  eighty  to  eighty* 
five  years,  while  19,688  died  during  the  year  out  of  every  hun* 
dred  thousand  bachelors,  only  1T,406  died  oat  of  a  like  number 
of  murried  men. 

Horc,  then,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact,  for  the  first  time 
proved  by  trustworthy  statistics,  that  the  influence  of  marriage 
on  the  mala  mortality  is  of  the  most  potent  kind;  that,  in  fact, 
the  bachebr  life  is  much  more  destructive  to  the  male  sex  than 
the  most  unwholesome  of  ^trades,  t>r  than  a  residence  in  a  house 
or  district  where  there  is^'nOt  the  most  distant  attempt  at  sani- 
taiy  arrangements  of  any  kind. 

This  fact  is  rendered  still  more  striking  if  we  calculate  the 
mean  age  at  death  of  the  married  and  the  unmarried  men.  If 
we  reckon  the  whole  married  and  the  whole  unmarried  in  the 
above  table,  vi2  ,  from  twenty  years  to  the  close  of  life,  we  find 
that  the  mean  age  at  deatli  of  the  married  men  was  59  7-10 
years ;  whereas  the  mean  age  at  death  of  the  bachelors  was 
only  forty  years      Keokoning  from  the  twentieth  year  of  life, 
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therefore,  married  men  have  a  chance  of  living  nineteen  and 
one-half  years  longer  than  those  who  remain  bachelors. 

In  the  general  population,  however,  about  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  life  the  number  of  bachelors  and  married  men  is  about 
equal.  It  will,  therefore,  afford  a  more  unexceptionable  average 
if  we  strike  from  the  table  a'l  persons  under  twenty-five  years, 
and  calculate  the  mean  age  at  death  from  the  twenty-fifth  year 
to  the  close  of  life.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  found  that  at  death 
the  mean  age  of  the  married  men  was  60  2-10  years,  while  the 
mean  age  of  the  bachelors  was  only  47  7-10,  giving  twelve  and 
one-half  years  in  favor  of  the  married. 

This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  apparently  a  special  provision 
of  nature  to  protect  the  father  of  a  family,  in  order  that  ho  may- 
provide  for  his  offspring  and  superintend  their  rearing.  It  is 
quite  true  that  this  special  protection  from  death  is  based  on 
fixed  laws  of  nature,  by  which  we  see  that  the  generally  quiet 
and  regular  life  of  the  married  man  secures  him  irom  failing  a 
victim  to  diseases,  to  which  the  more  irregular  and  often  more 
dissipated  life  of  the  bachelor  renders  him  prone.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  wise  and  special  provision  of  nature,  and  as  such 
merits  notice. 

But  this  new  fact  in  statistics  seems  to  explain  some  things 
which  were  formerly  unintelligible.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
found  quite  impossible  to  reduce  the  mortality  of  the  army, 
even  when  in  barracks,  and  not  on  active  service  of  any  kind,  to 
the  mortality  of  civil  life  —  however  perfect  were  the  sanitary 
arrangements  in  the  barracks,  and  however  much  attention  were 
paid  to  the  food,  clothing  and  exercise  of  the  men.  The  above 
proved  fact  fully  accounts  for  this.  Sanitarians,  in  their  igno- 
rance of  the  powerful  influence  of  marriage  on  the  male  mortal- 
ity, were  comparing  the  death-rate  of  the  unmarried  soldier 
with  that  of  both  married  and  unmarried  in  civil  life.  Whereas 
the  mortality  of  the  soldier  ought  to  have  been  alone  compared 
with  the  death-rate  of  bachelors  in  the  civil  population,  and  not 
even  with  that  of  the  whole  bachelors  in  the  population,T>ut  with 
the  mortality  of  bachelors  living  in  towns,  who  we  know  die  at 
a  much  higher  rate  than  those  living  in  the  ruial  districts. 

No  one  can  look  at  the  above  table  without  seeing  the  im- 
mense saving  of  life  which  would  result  were  all  the  bachelors^ 
above  twenty  years  of  age  to  maiTy.  This  would  tell  especially 
on  the  population  of  Scotland,  whore  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  marriageable  males  are  bachelors  than  even  in  England 
or  America, 

To  insurance  companies,  however,  a  table  like  the  above 
ought  to  be  invaluable,  because  it  points  out  to  them  an  unsus- 
pected source  of  danger,  whose  influence  for  evil  is  as  great  as- 
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Ticioas  habits  or  the  exiBtence  of  organic  disease;  or  descent 
from  a  scrofuloas  or  consuroptive  family. 

The  facts,  however,  which  are  elicited  by  this  table  are  of 
«ven  greater  value  to  the  statist,  and  to  the  inqairer  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of,  or  the  death-rato  effecting,  persons  en- 
gaged in  different  oocufiations  and  trades.  This  table  of  tself 
proves  that  almost  all  the  conclusions  hitherto  published  on  this 
-subject,  and  which  were  founded  on  the  general  mortality  pre- 
vailing among  men  following  diiferefit  occupations,  are  errone- 
ous; and  that  any  deductions  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the 
whole  number  dying  annually  in  any  occupation,  with  the  total 
number  of  persons  following  that  occupation,  are  only  a  propa- 
gation of  error.  Let  us  exemplify  what  is  meant  by  this  state- 
ment 

in  Table  II  it  was  seen  that  at  every  several  quinquennial  age 
the  death-rate  of  the  married  man  was  greatly  below  that  of  the 
bachelor.  One  would  naturally  expect,  therefore,  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  total  death-rates  at  all  ages  of  the  married  and 
unmarried  would  show  th^  same  conclusion ;  in  iact,  one  would 
tiaturally  expect  that  the  summary  of  the  death-rates  of  each 
•class  at  all  ages  would  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  death- 
rates  at  each  age.  The  very  reverse  is  the  case.  The  summary 
■of  the  table  contradicts  the  results  of  every  separate  quinquen- 
nial period,  and  makes  it  appear  that  bachelors  at  all  ages  are 
only  cut  off  at  the  rate  of  1,723  annually  in  every  hundred  thou- 
sand living;  where  the  married  men  were  cut  off  at  the  rate  of 
2,838  deaths  annually  in  every  hundred  thousand  married  men. 

Every  one  can  at  once  see  that  this  is  a  false  conclusion ;  be- 
•cause  if  at  every  several  year  of  life  bachelors  die  in  a  much 
Jbigher  proportion  than  married  men,  it  must  be  the  same 
<iuring  the  whole  period  of  life.  How,  then,  is  the  false  result 
proiuced? 

The  anomaly  is  at  once  explained  by  looking  either  at  the 
number  living  or  dying  at  each  age.  Half  of  the  whole  number 
of  bachelors  in  Scotland  are  between  the  ages  of  twentj-  and 
twenty  six  years;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  annual  deaths, 
though  very  low  to  what  they  are  at  more  advanced  years,  bulk 
«o  largely  as  compared  with  the  deaths  at  all  other  ages,  that 
when  the  whole  deaths  are  thrown  together  the  general  mortal- 
ity of  the  bachelors  seems  to  be  but  little  higher  than  it  was  at 
the  earliest  period  of  life  from  which  we  enumerated  them,  viz., 
twenty  years.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  deaths  among  the 
married  men.  With  them,  instead  of  the  greatest  number  cf 
deaths,  in  any  quinquennial  period,  between  twenty  and  twonty- 
fve  years  of  age,  hy  far  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  occur  at 
the  three  quinquennial  periods  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  years, 
At  which  period  of  life  the  mortality  is  high.     Summing  the 
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colamns,  therefore,  and  comparing  the  total  deaths  at  all  ages 
^ith  the  total  living  in  each  class,  necessarily  leads  us  to  a  false 
conclasion.  The  comparison,  to  be  correct,  must  be  limited  to 
that  of  the  mortality  at  each  several  age. 

It  is,  however,  this  very  erroneous  conclasion  which  pervades 
all  the  tables  and  papers  which  have  been  published  as  to  the 
varying  death-rates  affecting  |jersons  following  ditferent  occapa* 
tions  and  trades,  where  the  deductions  have  been  based  on  the 
annual  deaths  in  the  total  number  of  persons  belonging  to  each 
occupation  or  trade.  -*Snch  deductions  not  only  give  no  correct 
information  on  the  point  wnich  they  profess  to  investigate,  but 
they  give  false  conclusions^  and  the  truth  is,  perhaps,  the  very 
opposite  of  what  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

Let  as  take  an  example  from  a  table  published  by  one  of  the 
best  statists  of  the  present  day,  who  is  as  renowned  for  his 
eaution  as  for  his  ability  in  dealing  with  statistical  inquiries,  m^y 
friend>  Dr.  William  Fair,  of  Londoa. 

All  males  in  England,  fifteen  years  of  ago  and  upwards,  are 
cut  off  at  the  rate  of  1,816  deaths  annually  in  every  hundred 
thousand  males  at  the  same  ages.  If  this  ^ave  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  mortality  of  the  males  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  we 
onght  to  find  that  persons  who  follow  notoriously  unhealthy 
trades  should  be  cut  off  at  a  much  higher  ratio ;  whereas  persons 
who  follow  notoriously  healthy  out-of-door  occupations  ought  to 
exhibit  a  very  much  lower  mortality. 

Dr.  Farr,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Registrar-Qoneral's  Twen* 
ty-fifth  Annual  Bcport,  pLblished  a  table  professing  to  give  the 
first  fruits  of  the  ofiicial  investigation  as  to  the  mortality  of  the 
trades  and  occupations  in  Ji^ngland,  restricting  that  table 
{XXIY)  to  sixteen  selected  occupations,  and  we  are  quite  en- 
titled  to  conclude  that  these  occupations  were  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  value  of  such  an  inquiry,  and  the  light 
It  tnrew  on  the  death-rates  of  each  trade  or  ocoupntion.  To 
what  conclusions,  then,  do  his  published  deductions  lead  t 

It  is  quite  notorious  that  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  occupa- 
tions in  which  man  can  engage  is  that  of  baker  and  confectioner^ 
Bat,  by  the  table  referred  to,  it  would  appear  that,  at  all  ages 
«bove  fifteen  years,  bakers  and  confectioners  were  only  cut  off 
at  the  rate  of  1>617  deaths  annuallj';  that  is  to  say,  at  a  muck 
lower  rate  than  the  males  of  all  England  at  the  same  ages. 

It  is  equally  notorious  that  men  working  in  the  copper,  tin 
end  lead  manufactories  are  cut  off  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  general  population  ^  in  fact,  these  trades  are  notoriously 
unhealthy.  By  the  table  referred  to,  however,  that  class  of 
workers  would  appear  to  be  extremely  healthy,  seeing  that  only 
1,220  deaths  occurred  annually  in  every  hundred  thousand  fol- 
lowing these  occupations — a  full  third  fewer  deaths  than  in  the 
general  male  population  of  all  England  at  the  same  ages. 
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It  ig  equally  notoiioas  that  agricirltnral  laborors;  out-door 
workers^  BhepherdSi  Ac,  are  the  most  healthj  class  of  men  in 
Great  Britain';  but  by  the  table  above  referred  ta  they  are  made 
to  be  more  unhealthy  than  butchers^  bakers,  grocers,  shopkeep" 
erS|  miners,  workers  in  copper,  tin  and  lead  and  blacksmiths ; 
for,  by  that  table,  it  appears  that,  at  all  ages  above  fifteen 
years,  1,786  die  annually  m  every  hundred  thousand  persons. 

If  from  that  table  we  turn  to  the  extended  tables  themselves^ 
in  which  the  deaths  from  each  trade,  profession  and  occupation 
are  given,  the  same  fallacious  result  appears  when  we  compare 
the  total  annual  deaths  with  the  total  number  of  persons  follow^ 
ing  the  pursuit.  There  is,  for  instance,  not  a  more  firmly  estab- 
lished fact  in  vital  statistics  than  this,  that  the  clergy  are  the 
most  healthy  and  long-lived  of  men.  But  by  making  the  com- 
parison as  above  indicated,  they  would  appear  to  1^  the  most 
unhealthy  class  of  all,  seeing  that  1,820  persons  die  annually  out 
of  every  hundred  thousand  at  all  ages.  Officers  of  the  National 
Government,  physicians,  surgeons  and  druggists,  all  equally 
healthy  professions,  would  by  such  comparisons  appear  to  be 
equally  unhealthy  occupations  as  that  of  the  clergy,  for  in  every 
hundred  thousand  officers  of  the  National  Government  l,8liB 
died  annually,  while  of  physicians,  &c.,  1,701  died  annually. 

By  this  fialse  mode  of  comparison,  therefore,  clergymen,  phy- 
sicians and  government  officers,  who  have  been  proved  to  enjoy 
better  health  and  to  live  to  a  much  greater  average  ase  than  the 
other  professions,  trades  and  occupations,  are  proved  to  have  a 
higher  death-rate  than  the  most  unhealthy  trades. 

AH  such  deductions  are  false,  as  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
Table  II.  The  mistake  arises  from  comparing  things  which  are 
not  comparable.  The  comparison,  if  made  with  the  population 
following  the  occupation  or  trade,  must  be  made  with  the  respec- 
tive trades  at  each  several  age  of  life ;  or,  better  still,  by  fin  cling 
out  the  average  age  at  death,  which  can  lead  to  no  fallacy. 

Dr.  Farr  must  have  felt  himself  staggered  by  the  evidently 
unexpected  and  manifestly  erroneous  results  brought  out  by 
comparing  the  total  deaths  with  the  total  numbers  following 
each  profession.  This  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  he  offers  no 
comments  on  the  tables  having  reference  to  the  comparison  of 
the  death-rates  affecting  the  sixteen  selected  professions;  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  he  gives  an  extra  table  arranging  the 
deaths  of  these  selected  trades  in  their  order  of  least  mortality, 
taking  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty-five  years.  He  gives  no 
explanation  why  he  selected  that  age  to*  »how  such  a  fact 
rather  than  the  mortality  at  all  ages. 

The  above  facts,  then,  prove  how  careful  we  must  be  in  dedu- 
cing conclusions  from  statistics.  Figures  of  facts,  provided  they 
are  correctly  drawn  up,  are  necessanly  truths ;  but  they  do  not 
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neoessarily  lead  to  true  conclusions.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in 
the  above-noted  instances,  they  may  lead  to  conclusions  the 
very  opposite  of  the  truth.  In  fact,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult 
thing  to  arrive  at  a  truth  than  most  men  imagine ;  and  perhaps 
more  difficult  in  vital  statistics  than  in  most  other  sciences. 

n. — Death-rate  of  Married  and  Unmarried  Women, 

The  deaths  of  the  married  and  unmarried  women  of  Scotland 
at  each  quinque^inial  period  of  life  were  abstracted  for  two  con- 
secutive years,  and  the  results  are  given  in  Tables  III  and  IV. 

Tabli  m. — Number  of  the  Living^  and  Deaths  of  the  Married  and  Unmar- 
ried Females  in  Seotlandf  at  different  Ages^  in  186S;  and  the  Percentage 
of  Deaths  to  the  Population  at  each  Age  ;  also  the  proportion  Jor  1861. 


MaASICD     AMD    WiD'D 

MA&ai£0    WOMJBM  IM 

Women  iv  1862. 

Percent 

of 
married 

1862. 

Percent. 
unmar»d 

▲OES. 

No. 
Lnnng. 

Ifir«*i4f| 

No. 
Uving. 

Percent 

DenthM. 

of 

deatkt 

Deatht. 

of 

Deathe 

DfdMi 

in  1861. 

Deeahs, 

in    1861. 

10  and  Bnder  20 

8,884 

25 

0.738 

©.983 

1.^4,829 

1,075 

0.694 

0691 

ao-«5 

39,921 

864 

0.912 

0.910 

144,180 

895 

0  783 

0.783 

S5~S0 

71,649 

688 

0.953 

0.928 

61.044 

506 

0.829 

0.908 

30-35 

77,5«3 

764 

0.965 

0.927 

34,954 

367 

1.049 

0.941 

3.'S-40 

71,992 

806 

1.120 

1.116 

24,368 

800 

1  231 

1.181 

40-45 

69,660 

806 

1.171 

i.i:6 

19,600 

225 

1.142 

1.109 

45—90 

58  934 

785 

1.382 

1.270 

14,659 

222 

1.507 

1.456 

60-fi6 

54.479 

826 

1.516 

1  449 

13,973 

269 

1.926 

1.576 

41,462 

886 

2  136 

1  989 

10,216 

244 

2.889 

2.077 

09—65 

42,390 

l,20u 

2.830 

2.649 

11,405 

870 

8.244 

2  715 

65-70 

26.242 

1,242 

4.732 

4.269 

6,875 

350 

5.090 

4489 

70-75 

20,337 

1,842 

6.549 

6.627 

5,544 

434 

7.828 

6.672 

7&-80 

12,190 

1.424 

11.681 

10.448 

3,280 

859 

11.114 

9.741 

80—85 

7,490 

1,278 

17.062 

15  105 

1,«86 

882 

16.717 

16  236 

85-«) 

2,946 

708 

2B.757 

23  179 

582 

161 

27.663 

25.697 

^— « 

763 

282 

36  972 

32.147 

181 

65 

30.386 

39.778 

fl5— 100 

203 

94 

46.305 

36.138 

48 

20 

41666 

3'i416 

100  and  above 

84 

17 

60  000 

50.000 

23 

^ 

18.042 

26.087 

Age  not  stated 

11 



— 
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Table  IV. — Mean  Annual  Percentage  of  Deaths  Among  the  Married  and 
Unmarried  Women  of  Scotland,  at  Different  Ages,  During  the  Two  Fears 
of  1861  and  186JS. 


Percentage 

OP  Deaths. 

AGES. 

Percentage 

OF  Deaths. 

AGES. 

Murried  and 

Unmarried 

MarHed  and 

Unmarried 

Widowed. 

Women, 

Widowed. 

Women. 

15  and  under  20 

0.860 

0.682 

60  and  under  65 

2.739 

2.979 

20-25 

0.911 

0.788 

65—70 

4.500 

4.7b9 

26-«> 

0.940 

0.866 

70-75 

C.688 

.    7,250 

80-35 

9.  WW 

0.995 

75—80 

11.064 

10.427 

35-40 

1.118 

1.206 

80-85 

16  088 

16.476 

40-45 

1.143 

1.125 

66-00 

24.968 

96.680 

45-60 

l.POl 

1.481 

90-95 

84.650 

85.082 

1.482 

1.761 

95-100 

41.921 

88.541 

56-60 

2.062 

2.282 

100  and  above. 

50.C00 

19.064 

In  Table  III  the  actual  number  of  the  married  and  unmarried 
women  living  in  Scotland  at  each  quinqunnuial  period  of  life  at 
the  middle  of  the  year  1862  are  siven^  the  deaths  during  the 
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same  year,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  living.  For 
1861^  however,  two  columns  are  alone  given,  showing  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  in  the  married  and  unmarried  women  during 
that  year,  for  the  sake  of  affording  the  means  of  easy  compari- 
son with  the  results  of  1862.  By  that  table  it  will  be  seen  that, 
though  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  married  and  unmar- 
ried women  at  each  age  differed  slightly  during  each  year,  there 
is  no  difference  whatever  as  to  the  results  of  the  comparison 
between  the  death-rates  of  the  married  and  unmarried  at  each 
age,  for  excepting  at  the  extreme  ages  of  eighty  to  oighty-five, 
and  against  ninety  to  ninety-five,  when  the  numbers  are  too 
small  to  give  constant  quantities,  the  results  of  both  years  are 
absolutely  id6nti<cal.  This  almost  unexpected  result  confirms 
the  general  correctness  of  the  tables  prepared  for  each  year,  and 
shows  that  the  facts  brought  out  by  these  tables  may  be  depend- 
ed on  as  demonstrating  what  D>ay  be  called  the  law  of  nature  on 
the  subject.  Our  remarks  may,  therefore,  be  limited  to  Table 
lY  ,  which  gives  the  mean  result  of  the  two  years. 

When  the  mean  annual  per  centage  of  deaths  in  the  married 
and  unmarried  women  at  each  quinquennial  period  of  life  is 
compared,  it  is  found  that  the  married  die  in  a  higher  ra'io  dur- 
ing the  three  quinquennial  periods  of  life,  fifteen  to  twenty, 
twenty  to  twenty  five,  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  years;  but  that 
during  the  next  two  quintennial  periods,  viz. :  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five,  and  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years,  during  which 
half  of  the  children  are  born,  the  married  die  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  unmarried. 

At  the  age  when  the  usual  "change  of  life''  occurs,  viz.  be- 
tween forty  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  the  mortality  of  the 
married  woman  slightly  exceeds  that  of  the  unmarried;— a 
result  which  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  that  the  fatigues 
of  child-bearing,  and  nursing,  and  the  harder  labor  connected 
with  the  rearing  of  her  family,  somewhat  weakens  the  system, 
and  renders  that  critical  period  of  life  more  trying  to  the  mar- 
Tied  than  the  unmarried  woman. 

From  forty-five  years  to  old  age,  that  is  to  seventy-five  years, 
the  married  women  die  in  smaller  proportion  than  the  unmar- 
ried ;  but  above  that  age  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  afford 
any  basis  for  conclusions,  though  by  the  tables  the  chances  are 
still  in  favor  of  the  married  women  from  eighty  to  ninety-five 
years  of  age. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  every  quinquennial  period  of  life  the 
difference  between  the  death-rate<  of  the  married  and  unmarried 
woman  is  very  much  less  than  that  between  the  married  and  un- 
married men.  It  is  thus  demonstrated,  for  the  first  time,  that 
marriage  exerts  a  much  more  powerful  influence  on  the  male 
than  it  does  on  the  female;  for  whereas  the  influence  of  mar- 
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riage  on  the  female  death-rate  is  comparatively  trifling,  it  is  of 
the  most  marked  and  potent  kind  on  that  of  the  male  The 
common  belief  has  always  been  the  reverse  of  this.  The  com- 
mon belief  has  always  been  that  marriage,  by  adding  to  the 
female  the  additional  dangers  of  child  bearing,  would  be  found 
to  increase  her  mortality ;  but  it  was  never  even  once  suspected 
that  it  would  make  any  difference  in  the  mortality  of  the  male. 
These  facts,  however,  whose  correctness  there  is  no  denying, 
disprove  all  this,  and  prove  that  marriage  exerts  a  much  more 
powerful  influence  on  the  mortality  of  the  male  sex  than  all 
imagined  sanitary  improvements  could  ever  hope  to  effect. 

To  return  to  our  table.  It  was  seen  that  at  the  three  quinquen- 
nial periods,  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  married  women  died  at  a 
somewhat  higher  rate  than  the  unmarried.  Thus  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  in  every  hundred  thousand  married  women, 
860  died  annualy;  whereas  in  a  like  number  of  unmarried  wo- 
men, only  692  died.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
of  every  hundred  thousand  married  women,  911  died  annually  ; 
whereas  in  a  like  number  of  unmarried  women,  only  783  died. 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  in  every  hundred  thou- 
sand married  women,  940  died ,  whereas  in  a  like  number  of 
unmarried  women  at  the  same  ages,  only  866  died. 

During  the  next  two  quintennial  periods  of  life,  however,  the 
married  women  died  in  a  lower  ratio  than  the  unmarried.  Thus 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  in  every  hundred  thou- 
sand married  women,  956  died  annually;  but  in  a  like  number 
of  unmarried  women  at  the  same  age,  995  died  annually.  From 
thirty  five  to  forty  years  of  age,  in  every  hundred  thousand 
married  women,  1,118  died  annually;  but  in  a  like  number  of 
unmarried  women  at  the  same  ages,  1,206  died. 

As  nearly  half  of  the  children  who  are  brought  into  the  world 
are  produced  by  mothers  thirty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  it  is 
worth  while  to  ascertain  why  it  is  that  the  mortajity  of  the 
married  under  thirty  years  of  age  is  higher  than  that'of  the  un- 
maried  under  thirty;  while  the  death-rate  of  those  bearing  chil 
dren  above  thirty  years  of  :;ge  is  less  than  that  of  the  unmarried. 
The  fact  that  the  death-rate  of  the  married  women  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  is  lower  than  that  of  the  unmarried,  proves  of  itself 
that  it  is  not  mere  child-bearing  which  increases  the  mortality 
of  the  maiTied  women  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Yet  it  must 
be  connected  with  child-bearing,  else  the  mortality  would  have 
remained  as  low  as  in  the  unmarried.  For  this  cause  we  have 
not  far  to  seek. 

Every  medical  man  knows  that  the  risk  to  the  mother  is  far 
greater  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child  than  at  any  subsequent 
delivery;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  whole  extra 
mortality  of  the  married  female  under  thirty  years  of  age,  may 
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be  caused  by  the  greater  dangers  which  attend  the  birth  of  her 
lirst  child.  Indeed  this  may  be  considered  to  be  demonstrated 
by  ihe  following  considerations  and  facts. 

In  the  Second  detailed  Annual  Report  of  the  Begistrar-Gren- 
eral  of  Scotland,  viz  :  for  the  year  1856,  a  table  was  given,  show- 
ing the  ages  of  all  the  women  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  who 
gave  birth  to  children  in  1855,  and  also  the  number  of  children 
to  which  each  woman  had  given  birth. 

Table  V. — Number  of  Mothers  in  Edinburgh  and  Qlaaaow  in  1855;  the 
number  of  these  who  were  confined  with  their  first  Childy  and  the  propor- 
Hon  per  cent,  of  Mothers  who  bore,  their  first  Child. 


Proportion  of  Moth^ 

Ages  of 

Totat  Nunibir 

Number  of 

ere  bearing  their  Jlret 

Mothers. 

of  Mothen, 

Mothers  bem-ing 
their  Jint  Child. 

Child    to    every   100 

Mother*  at  each  Age. 

16  to  20  year* 

408 

354 

87.8 

20-26 

3814 

1921 

60.8 

25—30 

BJI67 

1019 

90.1 

80-35 

8948 

831 

8  3 

86-40 

2395 

124 

6.1 

40  and  aboTe 

961 

82 

3.8 

Table  Y.  is  prepared  from  that  table,  and  it  shows  the  pro* 
portion  of  mothers  at  each  quinquennial  period  of  life  who  bore 
their  first  child  at  these  respective  ages.  That  table  at  once  de- 
monstrates that  the  higher  mortality  of  the  married  women 
lietween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years,  is  solely  due  to  the 
superadded  dangers  which  attend  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 
Thus  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  eighty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  mothers  gave  birth  to  their  first  child.  From  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  mothers  who 
were  confined  gave  birth  to  their  first  child ;  while  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  twenty  per  cent  of  the  mothers  gave 
birth  to  their  first  child.  Above  that  age  the  proportion  of 
women  giving  birth  to  their  first  child  was  quite  trifling,  grad- 
ually diminishing  from  eigl^t  to  three  per  cent. 

It  was  only,  then,  at  the  ages  when  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  married  women  were  giving  birth  to  their  first  child,  that 
the  death-rate  rose  higher  than  that  of  the  unmarried  women, 
but  the  moment  that  age  was  attained  when  the  great  majority 
of  women  had  got  over  the  birth  of  their  first  child^  viz.  thirty 
years,  the  mortality  fell  even  below  that  of  the  unmarried  wo- 
men. This  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  it  is  bearing  the  first 
child  which  causes  the  higher  mortality  of  mothers  between 
fifteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  In  fact,  the  table  seems  to 
])rove  that  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  the  married  wiiman, 
even  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  has  an  equal  chanoe  of 
life  with  her  unn^arried  sister,  and  after  she  has  passed  her  thir- 
tieth ycar^  and  during  the  whole  of  her  remaining  child-bearing 
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period,  has  a  better  chance  of  life  than  the  unmarried  woman. 
Seeing  these  things  are  so,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  tbe 
higher  mortality  of  the  married  women  under  thirty  years  of 
age  being  qnite  arrested  Medical  men  all  kr^ow  whence  the 
dangers  of  the  first  birth  arise.  The  causes  are  almost  entirely 
removable.  They  are  cause*^  almost  wholly  due  to  our  civiliza- 
tion and  faulty  habits^  which  produce  an  over  excitable,  unduly 
stimulated,  yet  worn-out  frame,  where  health  and  vigor  ought 
alone  to  exist. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 


IS  THE  WATER  WE  DRINK:  GOOD  AND  WHOLESOME? 

It  is  very  clear  that  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  question  rannot  be  founded  upon  chemical  analysis  alone. 
By  this  means  we  can  ascertain  the  amount  of  inorganic  mat* 
ter  in  the  water  with  great  accuracy,  and  as  far  as  tbe  elements 
are  concerned  we  can  determine  what  such  matter  consists  of. 
We  can  also  show  the  influence  of  the  inorganic  or  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  water  in  decomposing  soap,  and  in  other  ways 
affecting  its  use  for  certain  domestic  or  manufacturing  purposes. 
It  is  but  rarely  that  tbe  mineral  constituents  of  water  from  any 
of  tbe  ordinary  water  supplies  are  such  as  in  any  way  sensibly 
to  affect  the  health  of  those  who  drink  it.  In  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  therefore,  the  inorganic  or  mineral  constituents  of 
drinking-water  are  looked  upon  as  oomparatively,if  not  wboily, 
unimportant.  It  is  organic  impurity,  and  products  resulting 
from  its  decomposition,  that  give  to  water  tbe  qualities  most  to 
be  feared  by  those  who  drink  it,  and  here,  unfortunately,  chem- 
istry does  not  aid  us  very  much.  It  does,  however,  afford  us 
some  insight  into  the  general  nature  of  the  organic  impurity 
that  is,  or  has  been,  present  in  the  water.  We  can  determine, 
within  certain  limits,  the  amount  of  organic  matter,  not  so  ac- 
eurately  as  we  can  determine  the  inorganic  constituents,  but  suf- 
ficiently so  for  practical  purposes.  W^  can  ascertain  the  ftres- 
ence  or  absence  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  in  the  organic  matter, 
and  thus  judge  of  its  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  Even  if  or- 
ganic matter  be  wholly  or  almost  wholly  absent,  we  may  dis- 
cover products  of  its  decomposition  in  the  forms  of  ammonia 
or  nitric  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  a 
connection  somewhere  between  the  water  and  organic  im))urity, 
and  that  although  tbe  latter  has  been  rendered  harmless  by  its 
decomposition,  slightly  varying  conditions  might  present  it  in 
a  less  advanced  state  of  decay,  in  which  it  would  be  decidedly 
deleterious.  Other  products  of  decomposition,  such  as  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  would  of  course  bespeak  tbe  necessity  of  avoid- 
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ing  its  asei  but  this  makes  a  direoi  appeal  to  the  senses  which 
hardly  requires  to  be  verified  by  chemical  analysis. 

Bat  when  the  chemist  has  done  his  utmost  through  the  exer- 
cise of  his  art,  he  can  only  represent,  and  that  approximately, 
the  quantity  of  organic  niatter,  say  one,  two,  or  four  grains  in 
a  gallon,  and,  by  a  more  refined  application  of  his  art,  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  nitrogen  in  this  matter^  Beyond  this  he  can 
not  specify  its  particular  nature,  nourcci  or  condition.  The 
quantity  is  too  small  and  the  tank  too  difficult  to  admit,  in  an 
ordinary  analysis,  of  its  examination  being  carried  even  as  far 
as  the  available  means  of  the  chemist  extend.  The  result  of 
analysis  are  therefore  usually  expressed  in  very  general  terms. 

All  water  employed  for  domestic  purposes  contains  some  or- 
ganic matter,  and  if,  as  is  stated,  '<  it  is  not  the  quantity  of 
organic  matter  in  water  so  much  as  its  quality  which  deter- 
mines its  dangerous  properties,"  what  is  the  value  of  analysis 
in  such  a  case,  seeing  that  by  this  means  the  quality  can  not  be 
ascertained  ?  Undoubtedly,  taken  alone,  and  in  the  form  in 
which  the  results  are  usually  expressed,  analysis  does  not  go  for 
much,  but  it  does  nevertheless  afford  some  assistance  in  judging 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  water  has  been  exposed  to  the  pol- 
luting influences  of  decomposing  matter.  This  is,  perhaps,  of 
more  value  as  a  guide  wilh  reference  to  the  dietetic  use  of  wa- 
ter under  ordinary  circumstances  than  with  special  reference  to 
cholera  or  other  contagious  diseases.  In  these  cases  we  are 
told  that  modern  pathological  science  has  almost  demonstrated 
that  the  real  agents  of  such  diseases  are  living  germs,  which  the 
most  refined  appliances  of  the  chemist  have  failed  to  discover, 
which  chemical  analysis  can  not  therefore  indicate,  and  with 
reference  to  which  no  system  of  filtration  can  be  depended  upoa 
for  their  removal. 

In  answering  the  question  we  have  assumed  to  be  put,  we 
should  neither  wholly  neglect  nor  exclusively  relj*  upon  the  re- 
sults of  ehemical  analysis,  but  should  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  every  available  means  of  ascertaining  the  past  and  pres- 
ent conditions  to  which  the  water  has  been  subjected,  so  that 
we  may  draw  our  conclusions  from  that  which  is  unseen  as  well 
as  from  the  results  of  direct  experiment. 

Thus,  the  exercise  of  common  sense  in  the  investigation  of 
the  conditions  to  which  the  water  has  been  exposed,  aided  by 
the  results  of  analysis,  and  some  knowledge  of  physiological 
investigations  and  the  laws  of  nature,  will  lead  to  the  following 
conclusions  with  reference  to  this  matter : 

1.  All  water  that  has  received  drainage  containing  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefactive  decom position, 
and  especially  excrementitious  matter,  either  is,  or  is  liable  to 
be,  in    a  state  unfit    for  use    as    drinking-water,    and    the 
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ehomiBt  can  not  determine  by  analjais  whether  the  dangerous 
state  exists  or  not. 

2.  All  rivers  necessarily  receive  drainage,  and  they  are  gen* 
erally  contaminated  with  sewerage  and  other  decomposing  or- 
ganic matter  which  may  render  the  use  of  such  water  injurious 
to  health. 

8.  Shallow  we)l6  sitaated  in  large  towns  are  subject  to  pollu- 
tion from  infiltration,  from  leakage  of  sewers,  and  other  simi- 
lar*causes,  and  as  these  waters  are  stagnant,  the  organ i  c matter 
present,  if  it  has  not  passed^  is  liable  to  assume  its  most  dan- 
gerous condition. 

4.  Spring  water,  when  favorably  situated,  is  free  from  suspi- 
cion of  its  containing  organic  impurity  that  could  prove  injuri- 
ous to  health. 

5.  Eain  water,  if  properly  collected  and  stored,  is  the  best 
and  safest  water  to  use  for  domestic  purposes,  and  especially 
for  drinking. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  rain  water  or  good  spring  water,  the 
best  and  most  palatable  water  should  ne  selected  from  other 
sources,  choosing  that  which  is  most  free  from  organic  matter, 
and  which  has  been  least  exposed  to  sewerage  contamination.  In 
order  to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  the  influence  of  living 
germs,  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  disease  may  be  propagated, 
it  is  recommended  on  the  highest  authority  that  when  water  to 
which  a  suspicion  attaches  is  used  for  drinking  purposes,  it 
should  be  previously  boiled,  the  heat  of  boiling  water  being  de- 
structive to  the  vitality  of  such  germs.  A  supply  sufficient  for 
the  day  should  be  daily  submitted  to  the  boiling  temperature, 
and  this  after  it  has  cooled  may  be  rendered  more  palatable  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  syrup  of  lemon,  or  even  a  few  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid. —  London  JournaLof  Pharmacy: 


THE    MBEKICAL    RBPOETER. 


ST.  LOCriS*  APRIL  15.  1867. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

MEDICAL  REGISTER  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA,  1887.  embracing  no- 
tiocs  of  the  Med  leal »  Benevoleat  and  Publiolniitiiutiona  of  Waahlnglon,  D.  O.  By 
J.  M*  ToKXB,  M.  D. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  this 
very  Interesting  and  useful  little  work.  Its  design  is  "  to  give 
information  of  all  medical  societies,  colleges,  hospitals  and  in- 
firmaries, with  brief  notices  of  public  and  private  benevolent 
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institutions,  libraries^  etc.,  and  the  names  of  the  ofBoers  and 
physicians  in  charge/'  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  not 
only  of  use  to  the  residents  of  that  locality,  but  must  be  of 
great  service  to  the  visitor ;  we  wish  some  of  our  professional 
brethren  in  St.  Louis  would  initiate  a  like  enterprise;  we  are 
sure  it  would  be  well  received,  and  the  labor  in  its  compilation 
well  repaid.  Dr.  Toner  certainly  deserves  the  encouragement 
of  the  profession  in  his  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

In  this  connection,  wc  would  call  attention  to  the  proposed 
Biographical  Dictionary  which  Dr.  Toner  is  engaged  upon.  It 
is  intended  to  be  a  national  work,  giving  the  lives  of  deceased 
American  physicians.  The  author  has  already  collected  and 
arranged  <<  sketches  of  the  lives  of  more  than  two  thousand 
physicians,''  and  he  has  on  hand  material  embracing  <' the 
names  of  at  least  ten  thousand  physicians."  We  hope  to  see  a 
standard  work  of  this  kind,  for  at  present  we  have  nothing 
which  can  be  ealted  a  Dictionary.  Every  assistance  should  be 
given  to  one  who  has  thus  voluntarily  undertaken  so  vast  a  la- 
bor; and  all  praise  is  due  to  him  for  his  interest  in  the  profes- 
sion. He  deaires  information  from  all  sources  to  aid  him  in  his 
work  ;  we  know  than  many  valuable  biographies  could  be  ob- 
tained here,  and  we  call  upon  the  older  members  of  the  profes- 
sion in  St.  Louis  to  collect  the  material.  By  addressing  Dr. 
Joseph  M,  Toner,  No.  350  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Washington 
City.  Circulars  will  be  forwarded,  which  will  much  facilitate 
the  compiling  of  such  papers,  and  with  such  aid,  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION,  at  the 
Fourth  Annual  Meeiinsr>  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  Augost,  1886.  Also,  the  Con- 
atitution  and  roU  of  members. 

We  have  been  long  in  receipt  of  this  valuable  Report,  and 
have  delayed  its  notice  from  the  press  of  other  matters.  We 
take  occasion  to  say  that  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  drug- 
gists at  the  meeting  of  their  Association  equal,  if  they  do  not 
surpass,  in  positive  knowledge,  the  observations  of  the  physi- 
cians in  their  annual  meetings. 
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Tbeir  minntes  are  an  exhibition  of  mueh  cordiality  of 
feeling  among  the  members,  and  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
which  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  The  Reports  of  their 
Committees  are  foil  of  interest,  and  tbeir  Special  and  Yolan- 
teer  Eeports  and  Essays  can  not  be  surpassed  in  the  amount  of 
labor  and  observation  and  talent  therein  displayed.  It  is  well 
worth  the  physician's  time  to  examine  into  this  work — ho  will 
gain  very  much  of  practical  utility  in  his  daily  avocation. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in 
New  York^  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September,  1867. 


Professor  Horatio  E.  Storer,  of  Boston,  Mass.^-We  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  af 
Professor  Horatio  R.  Storer,  of  Boston.  He  proposes  to  give 
a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  com- 
mencing June  1st,  proximo.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion }  and  we  are  glad  to  see  from  year  to  year  evidences  of  the 
inclination  on  the  part  of  distinguished  medical  men  to  teach 
certain  branches  of  medicine  as  specialties,  not  in  opposition 
to  medical  schools,  but  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  student,  who  will  be  thus  able  to  procure 
the  knowledge,  which  can  not  be  but  very  general  as  acquired 
at  college.  Probably  this  teaching  of  specialties  is  to  be  one 
and  a  very  important  method  of  reform  in  medical  education } 
the  profession  has  reached  the  point  of  recognition  of  the  spe- 
cialist, and  it  requires  but  one  more  step  in  order  to  give  him 
that  authority  to  teach,  which  is  now  assumed  and  retained  by 
colleges  alone.  We  hope  soon  to  see  this  method  of  teaching 
more  general  i  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  private  teachers 
becoming  too  numerous,  for  they  will  succeed  or  fail  according 
to  their  merits,  just  as  we  now  begin  to  see  only  those  medical 
ooUeges  bearing  the  palm  whose  corps  of  instructors  have  some 
claim  to  the  title  of  professor. 

We  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Storer,  and  know  him  to  be  not 
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only  capable,  but  pre-eminent  on  the  subject  which  he  professes 
to  teach.  His  labors  ha^e  been  extensive  in  this  direction^ 
Commencing  as  an  assistant  in  practice  in  W54-'55,  with  Prof% 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  Obstetric  works  he  assisted  in 
editing,  he  has  probably  contributed  in  his  time  as  much  if  not 
more  to  obstetrical  science  than  we  shall  find  in  the  lives  of 
many  older  men  in  the  profession.  His  writings  are  known  to 
as  through  the  journals,  and  the  transactions  of  societies  and 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  we  know  of  no  one 
more  equal  to  the  task  which  he  has  set  before  himself^ 

We  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  follower  of  medical  science 
to  embrace  this  opportunity  as  set  forth  by  the  advertisement^ 
even  if  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  similar  coarse  of  lectures  at  a 
medical  college. 


The  Amerkan  NaturalisU — We  welcome  with  no  ordinary 
pleasure  the  first  number  of  this  excellent  work,  filled,  as  it  is, 
with  interesting  and  useful  matter.  It  will  be  devoted  to  Na1> 
aral  History,  Geology,  Zoology,  Philosophy,  etc.,  etc.,  and  will 
foe  a  valuable  work  for  all  persons  and  of  all  professions  By 
the  kind  permission  of  the  editors  we  republish  the  article  on 
the  Yoleano  of  Kilauae,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  work 
which  in  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
Salem,  Mass.,  at  the  low  price  of  93  per  annum,  or  5  copies  for 
(13.  Those  of  our  friends  who  wish  to  subsoribe  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  forward  their  subscriptions,  and  a  specimen  copy  can 
be  seen  at  our  ofiice.  We  return  oar  thanks  to  the  editors  of 
the  Naturalist  for  the  permission  to  republish  th^Dir  article  on 
the  Volcano  of  Kilauao,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the  plate 
which  embellishes  this  number.  We  heartily  wish  them  that 
success  which  their  work  so  justly  deserves,  and  shall  be  at  all 
times  pleased  to  return  any  favor  in  oar  powen 
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Bumboldt  Medical  College, — The  first  Annual  Commencement 
of  this  institution  took  place  at  the  hall  of  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute 00  the  evening  of  April  llth,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Professor 
A.  Hammer,  opened  the  ceremonies  with  a  few  interesting  re- 
marks, stating  that  the  exercises  would  be  conducted  on  the  old 
and  time-honored  plan  of  requiring  the  candidates  to  defend 
the  subject  matter  of  their  Thesis  in  public,  and  called  on 
members  of  the  profession  present  to  propose  questions  and  ask 
explanation  of  the  several  candidates  as  their  names  and  sub- 
ject of  Thesis  was  announced. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  severally  introduced,  and 
received  their  "Diplomas: 

Thomas  Hamill,  Subject  of  Thesis  :  Superiority  of  cold  water 
dressing  for  wounds. 

William  Munroe^  Subject  of  Thesis :  Treatment  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Charles  S.  Eohlfing,  Subject  of  Thesis  2  Cholera  is  not  con- 
tagious by  direct  dontact. 

Hermann  Slaudinger,  Subject  of  Thesis :  There  is  no  such 
disease  as  pyemia. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  able  and  interesting  manner 
in  which  the  candidates  maintained  the  subject  of  their  Thesis^ 
giving  evidence  of  much  study  and  thought.  We  werealoo  pleased 
with  this  public  manner  of  showing  the  proficiency  of  the  grad* 
nates.  The  Honorary  Degree  M.  D.  was  conferred  on  F.  H. 
McArdle. 

Dr.  G.  M.  B.  Maugbs  delivered  the  Valedictory  Address* 
Subject,  Persistence  of  Matter  and  Force. 

The  learned  Professor  showed  in  his  disposition  of  his  sub- 
ject metaphysical  as  well  as  medical  research. 

We  congratulate  the  faculty  on  the  successful  results  of  their 
first  course,  and  trust  they  will  long  continue  in  their  career  of 
usefulness. 


Prof.  A.  Bammer,  of  the  Humboldt  Medical  College,  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  a  number  of  physicians  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Pathological  Anatomy  in  this  city^  com- 
mencing about  the  10th  of  May. 
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Drs.  Peebles  <fc  Eamea,  Dentists. — We  were  much  pleased  with 
a  visit  to  the  rooms  and  laboratory  of  these  gentlemen.  As 
dentists  they  deservedly  stand  at  the  bead  of  their  profession. 
They  are  prepared  to  do  all  work  in  their  line  with  promptness^ 
and  of  a  quality  unsurpassd. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  see  that  dentistry  has  advanced  to  the 
place  it  justly  deserves  as  a  branch  of  the  curative  art,  and  now 
that  a  dental  college  has  been  established  in  St.  Louis  we  trust 
that  the  profession  will  require  all  who  practice  dentistry  to  be 
fully  and  thoroughly  qualified.  Our  city  can  boast  of  having  able 
and  talented  members  of  the  profession,  and  good  teachers. 
May  their  labors  as  such  be  appreciated  by  their  professional 
brethren. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS., 

From  February  I  to  Mnrch  1,  1867. 

Forniahed  for  the  St.  I^ouis  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  official  recoidSi  by  J.  E 
FoLBOM,  M.  P.,  ClerXof  the  Board  of  Health. 

DKATB8  DURING  THE  ABOVB  PSBIOD. 


White  Males 161 

"White  Females 105 

GoUred  Males 16 

Oolorei  Females.... 9 

Born  in  the  United  States 189 

Born  in  Germany 44 

Born  in  Ireland 89 

Born  in  other  countries 9 


Still  Born 89 

Under  five  years  of  age 118 

Between  five  and  twenty  years...  24 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  64 
Between  fort}'  and  sixty  years....  26 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years...  18 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs  2 
Totol 281 


DI8KA8B8. 


Accidents 2 

Abscess 2 

Apoplexy 8 

Asphyxia 1 

Bronchitis 7 

Burns 4 

Carditis 4 

Cancer 4 

Oerebntis 5 

Cholera  Morbus 2 

Cholera  Infantum 1 

Convulsions 14 

Congestion  of  Brain 4 

Croup 4 

Diarrhoea 7 

Diphtheria 1 

Dropsy.. 8 

Dyspepsia 1 

Enteritis 6 

Epilepsy 1 

Erysipelas 1 

Emphysema 1 

Fever  Typhoid 19 

Fever  Bilious 1 


Fever  Puerperal 6 

Fever  Remittaut 6 

Fever  Intermittent 2 

Fever  Congestive 4 

Gastritis 2 

Hepatitis 6 

Hydrocephalus... 4 

Laryngitis I 

Labour 4 

Marasmus 12 

Meningitis •.•  2 

Old  Age 1 

Paralysis 2 

Peritonitis 1 

Pertussis 8 

Puthisis 84 

Pneumonia 29 

Rheumatism 2 

Rubeola 2 

Scarlatina 2 

Scrofula. 2 

Tetanus 7 

Unknown 8 

Wounds  Lacerated 4 
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Vol.  II.  St.  Louis,  May  1,  1867.  No.  5. 

PTBLBA  TRIFOLIATA. 

Bt  Justin  Steeb,  Ph.  D. 

(Communicated  for  the  St.  Louie  Medical  Reporter.) 

This  tall  shrub,  belonging  to  the  familyof  Butaceae,  isa  very 
common  plant  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  gen* 
erally  abounds  in  rocky  places.  Its  flowers  have  a  peculiar, 
disaj^reeable  odor,  and  its  fruit  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  a0 
a  substitute  for  hops.  The  bark  of  the  root  has,  of  late  years, 
acquired  considerable  reputation  among  physicians  of  the 
Western  States,  as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  and  also  as  a  gen- 
eral tonic.  *  The  bark  of  the  root  was  subjected  to  the  follow- 
ing experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  its  bitter  and 
ionic  properties  were  dependent  upon  Berberin ;  this  alkaloid 
iiaving  been  found  in  a  number  of  plants  belonging  to  this  same 
family.  In  connection  with  obtaining  the  alkaloid,  a  few  pre- 
liminary ezperimeBts  were  performed  in  order  to  ascertain 
some  of  the  constituents  of  the  bark  of  the  root. 

I.  A  small  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  root  was  thoroughly 
dried,  pulverized  and  completely  exhausted  with  alcohol.    The 

•See  an  artio'e  on  Ptelea Trffoliata  by  O.  F.  Potter,  M.  D.,  ia  Vol.  1,  Ko.  1,  pagt 
«,  St.  Louiii  Medical  iieporter. 
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resulting  tincture  was  of  a  yellowish  brown  color.  The  alcohol 
was  then  distilled  off,  until  the  tincture  was  reduced  to  one- 
eighth  of  its  original  bulk.  Upon  standing  for  a  week  it  de- 
posited small  globules,  whioh  were  of  an  oily  nature.  It  wa» 
then  shaken  up  and  thrown  into  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
when  there  was  precipitated  a  resin  of  a  yellow  color,  which 
afterwards  changed  to  a  deep  brown.  When  placed  upon  paper 
this  resin  produced  a  greasy  stain.  It  was  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  only  partly  so  in  Liq.  Potassae  and 
Liq.  Sodae.  Its  taste  was  oily,  acrid  and  bitter,  and  its  odor 
reminded  one  of  the  bark  from  whioh  it  was  prepared.  This 
was  evidently  an  Oleo-resin.  The  exhausted  powder  which 
remained  in  the  percolator  was  then  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  Tine.  lodinii,  which  immediately  produced  a  deep 
blue  color,  indicating  the  presence  of  starch. 

II.  Another  portion  of  the  pulverized  bark  of  the  root  was 
exhausted  by  percolatiod  With  cold  distilled  water,  until  it 
passed  through  colorless.  The  infusion  thus  obtained  was 
heated  to  the  boiling  point|  when  there  was  formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  it  a  coagulum,  which  proved  to  be  albumen.  The  albu- 
men was  then  separated  and  the  infusion,  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  was  then  subjected  to  the  test  for  tannin,  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  gelatine,  which,  however,  produced  no 
precipitate,  showing  the  absence  of  tannin.  Another  infusion 
was  then  prepared  as  the  above,  and  to  it  was  added  Liq. 
Piumbi  Subacetatis,  which  produced  a  yellowish  white  precipi- 
tate. This  precipitate  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  thoroughly 
washed  with  distilled  water  and  dried.  It  was  then  mixed 
with  alcohol  and  decoiDoiposed  by  the  addition  of  SO3  which  was 
added  until  it  no  longer  produced  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
lead.  The  sulphate  of  lead  was  then  removed  by  filtration,  and 
the  filtered  liquid,  which  was  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  waa 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  length  of  time,  when  there  was  deposited 
a  yellow  crystalline  substance,  which  was  odorless,  tasteless, 
insoluble  in  ether  and  water;  but  readily  soluble  in  Liq.  Po- 
tassae, with  which  it  produced  a  brilliant  yellow  color,  and 
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lilcohol.  With  concentrated  snlphario  acid  it  produced  a  bean- 
tifal  purple  color.  This  was  then  the  yellow  coloring  matter 
of  the  bark. 

III.  The  bark  ol  the  root  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  a  crucible. 
The  ashes  were  then  digested  in  distilled  water  acidulated  with 
muriatic  acid.  The  liquor  thus  obtained  was  filtered  and  tested 
with  the  following  reagents: 

Oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  produced  a  white  precipitate,, 
showing  the  presence  of  a  salt  of  lime. 

Bi-Chloride  of  platinum,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  a. 
salt  of  Potassa. 

Ferrooyanide  of  potassium,  a  light  blue  color,  a  salt  of  iron^ 

lY.  The  bark  of  the  root  was  (treated  for  Berberin  by  the 
same  process  that  is  employed  for  obtaining  this  alkaloid  from 
Berberis  Yulgare.    The  bark  of  the  root  was  pulverized  and' 
infused  with  boiling  distilled  water.    The  infusion  was  then 
evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  a  soft  extract,  which  was  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol,  and   evaporated   to  a  small    bulk,  and 
while  yet  warm,  sulphuric  acid  was  added,  when  upon  cooling 
the  sulphate  of  Berberin  was  obtained  in  small  acicular  crys* 
tals.    The  sulphate  having  been  dissolved  in  water,  was  then 
decomposed  by  oxide  of  lead.    The  liquid  was  then  filtered 
and  allowed  to   crystallize.    The  crystals  thus  obtained  were 
very  small,  yellow  and  acicular.    They  evidently   were   Ber- 
berin, as  the  following  tests  will  sht>w.    They  were  soluble  in 
water   and  also  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  other.    They  dis- 
solved readily  in  sulphuric  acid,  producing  an  olive  green  color. 
With  nitric  acid  they  produced  a  blood  red  color.    The  sulphate 
of  Berberin  as  prepared  above,  was  precipitated  firom  its  solu- 
tion by  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  and  also  by  bi-chlo* 
ride  of  mercury.    The  taste  of  the  sulphate  and  also  of  the 
isolated  alkaloid  was  extremely  bitter.    Berberin,  then,  is  the 
bitter  and  tonic  principle  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  Ptelea 
Trifoliata,  upon  which  its  virtue  depends. 
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A  CASE  OF  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

Read  before  the  St.  Loufs  Medical  Society,  by  W    H.  Cooper,  M.  D. 
(Conimnnicated  for  the  St.  LouIb  Medical  Reporter.) 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  subject  of 
Puerperal  Fever.  Within  the  past  ten  days  I  have  treated  two 
casesi  and  have  been  conversant  with  the  history  of  a  third  that 
I  did  not  treat. 

These  cases  occurred  under  circumstances  that  justify  antici- 
pations of  the  prevalence  of  this  most  formidable  disease  in 
the  form  of  an  epidemic.  As  I  do  not  intend  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  particularly  to  the  three  cases,  I  will 
say,  that  they  were  women  in  the  prime  of  lifci  the 
mothers  of  several  children  each,  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
X)hild-bearingy  nor  was  there  the  semblance  of  difficulty  in  their 
last  confinement.  Each  sickened  within  twenty  to  thirty  hours 
after  delivery.  All  were  delivered  by  the  same  midwife.  Two 
died  within  ten  days.  The  first  indications  of  disease  was  a 
•chill,  fallowed  by  fever.  On  examination  tympanites  was 
preseni.  In  two  of  the  cases  there  was  tenderness;  in  neither 
was  it  remarkable,  no  drawing  up  of  the  knees  to  relieve  the 
tension  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Could  be  turned  on 
either  side  with  comfort,  notwithstanding  the  tympanites 
equaled  in  size  the  period  of  seven  months'  gestation.  The 
pulse  was  rapid,  tongue  red  and  clammy^  great  nervous  dis- 
order, delirium,  vomiting  and  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

Two  of  these  cases  were  treated  by  leeching,  fomentation 
both  warm  and  stimulating,  blistering,  calomel  and  opium, 
camphor,  quinine  and  turpentine  (when  the  stomach  would  not 
bear  medication  it  was  given  by  enema)  brandy  and  beef  tea. 

Of  the  third  and  last  oase  I  wish  to  speak  more  particularly. 
On  the  evening  of  February  14th,  1  was  requested  by  my 
friend,  Dr.  Guhman,  to  see  this  lady  with  him,  the  Doctor  feeU 
itig  great  solicitude  as  to  the  result,  knowing  the  rapid  and  un- 
fortunate termination  of  the  two  preoeding]cases.  We  found 
her  with  a  hot  moist  skin  of  a  peculiar,  livid,  yellow  hue,  pulse 
188,  soft  and  imparting  to  the  sense  of  touch,  a  peculiar  thrill; 
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oountenanee  manifestiDg  bat  little  ooDoerD  in  what  was  trans- 
piring  around  her,  and  her  babe  exciting  none  of  the  emotions 
of  a  mother;  said  she  had  no  pain  save  a  little  uneasiness  of 
the  head;  tongue  coated,  clammy  and  of  a  red  color — the 
papillsB  being  very  prominent.  Her  thirst  was  not  excessive. 
The  abdomen  was  tympanitic,  as  large  as  a  woman  of  seven 
months'  gestation,  the  umbilical  region  standing  up  giving  the 
abdomen  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  distention  of  the  peri- 
toneum. There  was  no  especial  fullness  of  the  breast,  but  some 
milk.  The  lochia  amounted  to  but  a  stain*  The  uterus  seemed 
to  be  in  about  the  same  state  as  to  size  as  you  would  find  it 
immediately  after  a  normal  delivery,  and  there  was  less  sensibil- 
ity. Upon  a  most  thorough  kneeding  of  the  abdomen  we 
could  not  obtain  an  acknowledgment  oT  pain  or  tenderness. 

Believing  we  had  a  case  of  uncomplicated  Puerperal  Fever  to 
contend  with,  and  having  the  results  of  the  usual  treatment  in 
the  oases  before  mentioned,  we  determined  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing course.  Allow  mo  to  remark  that  ^r.  Ouhman  saw  the 
case  a  short  time  previous,  and  ordered : 
Bp. 

Hydrg.  Chlorid.  Mitis,  gr.  iv. 

Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  ii. 

Gum  Camph,  gr.  vi. 

Quinine  Sulph,  gr.  xx. 

To  be  made  into  twelve  pills,  one  pill  to  be  given  every  two 
hours. 

The  patient  h'ad  taken  two  pills.      Not  recognizing  the  pres- 
ence of  an  inflammation,  but  a  fever,  the  result  perhaps  of  a  blood 
poison,  we  determined  to  address  our  remedies  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  ordered : 
Sp. 

SodiB  Bisulphitis,  3.  iii. 

Aqu89  Camph,  J.  ii. 

Syrup  Aurant,  3.  ii. 

A  tablespoonful  to  be  given  every  two  hours..    Afsoy 
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Ep. 

TiDot.  Yeratram  Yiride,  gtt.  zxii. 

Syrap  Simp,  3.  i. 

A  teaspoonfal  to  be  given  every  two  hours. 

We  called  on  the  15tb|  at  9  o'clock,  ▲.  H.,  found  the  patient 
with  less  fever;  had  not  slept;  some  delirium,  but  when  aroused 
or  spoken  to  sharply  answered  questions  rationally;  pulse  115; 
tyn^panites  was  about  the  same  as  before ;  ordered : 
Bp. 

Hydr.  Chlo.  Mitis,  gr.  vii. 

Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  iii. 

Quinine  Sulph,  gr.  xx. 

To  be  made  into  twelve  pills,  one  pill  to  be  given  every  four 
hours,  and  with  turpentine  stupes  to  abdomen. 

We  did  not  realize  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  mercury,  but 
apprehending  the  sapervention  of  intercurrent  indammation, 
either  in  the  head,  lungs  or  uterus  and  appendages,  we  thought 
it  best  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  rapid  administration ;  con- 
tinued the  soda  and  veratrum.  The  patient  disliked  the  taste 
of  the  soda;  ordered  syrup  of  ginger  in  addition.  We  saw  the 
patient  in  the  evening  at  7  o'oloc^.  The  pulse  was  105;  had 
slept  two  hours,  the  first  for  three  days;  tympanites  Increased 
continued  prescription  and  ordered: 
Rp. 

MistursB  Assafoetidae,  3.  xii. 

Tinct.  Opii,  3.  ii. 

01.  Terebin,  3.  ss. 

Three  ounces  were  to  be  given  by  enema  every  three  hours. 

16th,  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  Patient  comfortable;  pulse  100;  tym- 
panites less;  slept  well;  has  had  beef  tea  through  the  night  ; 
continued  the  soda,  pills  and  veratrum;  increased  the  latter; 
continued  enema.  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  found  the  patient  with  less 
fever;  pulse  95;  tongue  very  red  and  clammy;  inside  of  the 
lower  lip  covered  by  membranous  exudation  the  size  of  a  finger 
nail ;  peeled  it  off  and  cauterized  the  surface.  Bowels  inclined 
to  run  off;  discontinued  the  mercury,  but  continued  the  soda^ 
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and  with  inatractioQ  to  give  the  veratrnm  as  circamstanoes 
warranted. 

17th,  7  o'<slo€k|  p.  u.  We  found  her  bowels  were  less  aotive, 
with  lees  fever,  and  more  of  a  dieoharge  from  the  vagina.  The 
mania  oontinned ;  pnlse  was  down  to  66.  Her  hosband,  a  very 
intelligent  man,  says  it  had  been  down  to  60.  Discontinued 
the  soda  and  voratram,  and  ordered  (to  be  given  as  necessary) 
Bp. 

Creaaotam  gr«  iii. 

Qainine  Salph,  gr.  xv. 

Acid  Tannic,  gr.  xvi. 

Pulv.  C;f  ii,  gr.  iiiss. 

To  be^m:»de  into  eight  pills,  one  pill  to  be  given  every  two 
hoars. 

19th,  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  patient  better;  palse  80 ;  stomaoh 
quiet,  bowels  less  active;  had  slept  well,  and  takes  beef  tea 
with  a  relish;  has  more  discharge  from  the  vagina.  Her 
month  sore  from  the  freqoent  peeling  off  of  the  ezndation  on 
inside  ol  the  lip;  has  left  a  deep,  ragged  ulcer;  ordered 
the  parts  toached  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  three  times 
daily,  and  a  solution  of  chlorate  potassa  as  a  wash.  Internally. 
Ep. 

Quinine  sulpb,  3.  ss. 

Acid  Tannic,  d.  i. 

Cordial  Calys,  3.  ii. 

Syrup  Aurant.  3.  ii. 

A  tablespoon ftil  to  bo  given  every  four  hours,  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  in  sweetened  water  every  two  hours.  The  vera* 
tmm  to  be  continued  or  omitted  as  might  be  necessary. 

At  7  o'clock,  p.  M.,  found  the  patient  better  generally;  hae^ 
not  urinated  since  last  night;  used  catheter  and  drew  off  large 
qaantity  of  high  colored  urine,  with  strong  ammoniacal  odor ; 
tympanites  less;  bowels  quiet;  continued  prescription. 

21st.  The  patient  still  improving ;  sleeps  well ;  appetite  good ; 
pulse  75  to  80;  has  milk  in  the  breast;  no  secretion  from  the 
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vagina;  great  discharge  of  flatas  from  the  bowels;  the  tongae 
oleaned  and  healthy. 

24th.  The  patient  is  now  taking  turpentine  emulsion,  nitric 
acid  in  sweetened  water,  quinine,  wine  and  beef  tea,  and  in 
every  respect  rapidly  convaleserng. 

The  conclusion  came  to  from  the  close  observation  ot  thia 
case  is,  that  the  prostration  that  seems  so  prominent  was  per- 
haps not  real.  I  consider  the  part  played  by  the  veratram  a» 
not  a  secondary  care  in  the  treatment,  for  it  prevents  starsis  by 
reducing  the  heart's  action,  i  believe  it  imparts  tone 
to  the  heart  and  blood  vessels  as  it  decreases  the  frequency 
of  their  action;  and  by  that  means  gives  ttme  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  soda,  quinine,  the  mrineral  acids,  or  other  remediea 
that  may  be  selected^  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  the 
poison  from  the  ayatem* 


A  LBOTTIBB  ON  PITSRFBBAL  OONVUL8rON8* 

DeliTered  Jannarr.  186S,  %t  the  GoUe^e  of  PhysieiMs  and  Sinrgeons.  N.  Y.,  by 
T.  Gmllajrd  Xhomab,  M.  D.,  Prui".  of  Obatetrics  andDiseMes  of  Women. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  you  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject  of  to-day's  lecture  without  making  some  prefa- 
tory remarks  upon  convulsions  in  the  non-pregnant  state.  In 
doing  this  I  will  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  a  ikithful  ex- 
position of  the  present  state  of  pathology,  on  a  point  about 
which  even  now  mach  diverttity  of  opinion  exists,  and  then  oe- 
cupy  your  attention  with  those  varieties  met  with  in  the  puer- 
peral condition 

Definition. — The  term  convulsion  may  be  defined  as  a  violent, 
. irregular,  and  involuntary  contraction  of  muscles  ordinarily 
under  the  control  of  the  will. 

Varieties. — From  certain  peculiarities  they  have  been  divided 
.  into  two  great  classes — tonic  and  clonic.  An  attack  character- 
ized by  lengthy  and  continuous  muscular  contraction  is  called 
a  tonic  convolsion,  white  one  in  which  the  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles is  rapidly  intermiitent  is  styled  ciooio.  An  example  of 
the  first  class  is  tetanun,  and  of  the  second  epilepsy. 

The  first  of  these  varieties  does  not  concern  our  present  in- 
vestigations ;  so,  leaving  it  out  of  .consideration,^  we  proceed  at 
once  to  the  second,  which  may  be  greatly  simplified  by  a  proper 
division  and  classification. 
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All  elonio  spasms,  wbon  ftilly  doveloped,  whatever  be  their 
form,  may  be  groaped  under  three  heads : 

1st.  Simple  oonvolsions. 

2d.  Trae  epilepsy. 

8d.  Bpileptiform  convulsions. 

The  first  inolades  those  convalsive  seimres  which  are  gen* 
eral,  bat  are  anattended  by  loss  of  consoioasness,  as  hyetericai 
and  ehoreio.  The  second  defines  its  own  meaning.  The  third 
eomprises  those  which  resemble  trae  epilepsy  in  loss  of  eon- 
seioasnessi  and  many  other  particulars,  and  yet  differ  from  it 
in  others,  which  prevent  their  being  treated  of  synonymously. 

Taking  epilepsy  as  a  type,  as  it  may  well  be  considered,  we 
have  named  the  third  class  from  its  resemblance  to  this  type. 
In  truth,  the  real  difference  which  at  present  exists  between 
the  second  and  third  forms  is,  that  the  second  occurs  habitually, 
while  the  third  does  not;  and  that  for  the  second  we  cannot 
assign  a  cause,  while  ft>r  the  third  we  can. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  singular  ground  for  distinction,  and 
yet  it  is  the  true  one.  Who,  for  instance,  would  call  the  con- 
vulsions due  to  teething  or  crude  ingesta  epilepsy  f  And  wh<> 
would  not  do  so,  if  similar  seizures  occnrrea  habitually  and 
without  ascertainable  cause  1 

By  some  authors  a  variety  of  convulsive  attacks  besides  these 
three  are  cited,  but  I  cannot  agree  in  the  propriety  of  their 
admission.  For  instance,  **  apoplectic  convulsions  "  arc  spoken 
of.  Now,  any  severe  eclampsia  may  produce  apoplexy,  which 
results  from  the  great  cerebral  congestion  accompanying  the 
seizure;  or  the  effusion  of  a  clot  of  blood  upon,  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of,  the  brain,  may  by  centric  irritation  produce  epilepti- 
form oonvuisions.  But  why  call  these  apoplectic  convulsions  f 
In  one  case  apoplexy  is  the  result  of  an  epilectic or  epileptiform 
spasm ;  in  the  other  it  produces  eclampsia  of  those  varieties, 
and  no  one  has  the  right  arbitrarily  to  characterize  these  by  a 
special  name,  any  more  than  he  would  have  to  call  thcfse  due 
to  teething  dental  convulsions,  or  those  arising  from  crude  in- 
gesta gastric  convulsions.  If  it  be  meant  that  a  peculiar  kind 
of  convulHion  is  very  apt  to  result  in  rupture  of  a  cerebral 
blood-vessel,  a  dangerous  error  is  by  this  nomenclature  pro- 
mulgated, tor,  given  a  fatty  state  of  tbo^e  vesseU,  and  any, 
even  the  slightest,  seizure  may  result  in  that  accident. 

All  the  general  and  clonic  convulsions,  thon,  which  you  wilt 
meet  with  in  practice  may  be  classed  under  one  of  thcHcheads^ 
let  them  occur  in  the  child  or  the  adult,  the  male  or  female 
sex,  the  pregnant  or  not-pregnant  woman. 

Having  gone  as  far  as  this,  you  will  be  able  to  listen  intelli- 
gently to  the  investigation  of  the  question,  to  which  of  these 
three  classes  belong  those  seizures  which  occur  in  the  pregnant 
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or  parturient  woman,  and  whioh  are  known  aoder  the  generic 
term  of  '<  puerperal  convolHione." 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  &ceept  of  my  statement  upon  this  sub- 
ject, nor  adopt  my  view  with  reference  to  it,  without  careful 
examination  of,  and  reflection  upon,  the  grounds  upon  whioh  I 
after  them.  ^ 

Ao  in  the  non-pregnant,  8o4n  the  pregnant  state,  three  varie- 
ties of  convuUions  may  occur—the  hysterical,  the  epileptiOi 
and  the  epileptiform  ;  and  by  many,  any  one  of  these  occurring 
in  the  latter  state  would  be  styled  piieri>eral  oonvulsioos.  This 
term,  however,  should  as  far  as  possiUe  be  confined  to  thosOi 
not  simply  occurring  in,  but  dependent  upon  the  state  of  pner- 
perality.  We  would  not  call  an  attack  of  pleurisy  oocuring  to 
«  lying  in  woman  puerperal  pleurisy,  but  if  there  were  a  variety 
of  thai  dii^ease  due  to,  or  very  much  influenced  by,  the  puer- 
peral state,  such  an  appellation  would  be  highly  appropriate. 
So  with  convulsions.  Hj'sterical  convulsions  are  common  in 
«11  oxcited  states  of  the  female  system,  and  occurring  in  the 
puer|>eral  state,  shoul4  be  regarded  as  hysteria.  Epilepsy,  so 
far  from  de| tending  in  any  degree  upon  pregnancy,  is  very  rare 
at  that  time;  and  even  the  patient  who  is  liable  te  th&t  disease 
in  the  non  pregnant  state,  may  escape  its  seizures  during  the 
puerperal. 

With  epileptiform  convulsions,  however,  this  is  not  the  case; 
they  are  often,  in  fact  generally,  due  to  this  state,  and  seldom 
occur  in  the  adult  without  its  influence.  Therefore  the  term 
puerperal  convulsions  should,  I  think,  convey  to  the  mind  of 
the  bearer  the  idea  of  eclamysic  seizures  of  epileptiform  char- 
acter;  not  of  hysteria,  not  of  true  epilepsy,  nor  yetof  apoplexy ; 
hut  ot  a  seizure  dependent  on  and  due  to  the  state  which  gives  it 
its  distinctive  name. 

This,  then,  is  the  restricted  signification  which  I  would  have 
you  always  give  to  the  term  puerperal  convulsion* 

Causes  of  Epileptiform  Convulsions. — The  oausea  of  epilepti- 
form convulsions  may  be  enumerated  as-*- 

(a.)  Reflex  or  eccentric  irritation,  as  from  dentitioDi  crude 
ingesta. 

(6.)  Centric  irritation,  as  in  cerebral  disease,  meningitis, 
proHsure  on  the  brain,  etc. 

(c.)  Poisoning  of  the  blood  by  bile,  urine  or  some  of  its  con* 
atituents,  carbonic  acid,  alcohol,  etc.,  etc. 

(d,)  Specific  poisons,  as  lead,  strychnia,  the  various  narcot- 
ics, etc. 

(6.)  Disorder  of  the  cerebral  circulation^  as  from  congestion, 
an«mia,  etc. 

Any  one  of  these  causes  existing  in  sufficient  degree  in  the 
non-pregnant  state  would  produce  e^iileptiform  oonvulsiona, 
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md  existing  even  in  less  degree  they  would  likewise  do  so  in 
the  pregnant,  when  the  nervoas  system  is  in  a  plus  state  of  ex- 
oitabiliiy,  and  the  reflex  influeuces  more  than  ordinarily  acute. 
At  the  same  time  that  I  admit  that  any  of  the^e  causes  may 
produce  puerperal  convalsions,  I  wish  with  the  utmost  distinct- 
ness to  state  my  belief  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  casesy 
poisoning  of  the  blood  by  some  of  the  oonstitnents  of  the  urine 
is  the,  great  cause  of  the  seisures.  I  admit  the  other  causes 
mentiooedi  not  upon  the  evidence  of  old  writers,  who,  not  be- 
ing awakened  to  the  frequency  of  thier  cause,  did  not  seek  for 
its  existenee,  but  upon  ihat  of  modern  observers,  who  have 
carefully  tested  the  urine  and  blood  before  drawing  their  con- 
clusions. 

For  that  class  of  cases  reported  in  such  large  numbers,  how- 
ever, as  being  due  to  some  indiscretion  of  diet,  or  to  pressure 
of  the  head  against  the  os  uteri  or  vagina  (which  of  course  ex- 
ists in  every  case),  without  any  interrogation  of  the  renal  se- 
cretion for  disorder  of  the  kidney s^  I  have  not  the  slightest 
respect.  However  full  of  sound  tbey  may  be,  they  signify 
nothing;  or  at  most,  all  that  we  should  admit  with  regard  to 
them  is,  that  the  irritation  charged  with  the  whole  evil  is  only 
Ml  exciting  cause  y  the  great  predisposing  one  having  been  un- 
detected, probably  because  unsought  for. 

While  house-physician  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  a  young  man  of 
robust  frame  and  great  muscular  development,  witb  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  enjoyed  excellent  health,  was  brought  into 
the  wards  under  my  charge  in  an  insensible  con<lition,  and  pre*- 
sen  ting  the  phenomenon  of  violent  epileptiform  oonvulHions. 
I  say  the  phenomenon^  for  it  is  really  one  to  see  a  perfectly 
healthy  man  suffering  from  true  epileptiform  convulsions.  I 
could  not  account  for  the  attack,  and  treated  him  upon  general 
principles,  among  other  remedial  measures  used  an  enema  of 
oil  and  terpentine.  This  acting,  about  a  gill  of  cherry-stones 
was  discharged,  with  very  little  faecal  matter.  The  putient 
died,  and,  upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  nearly  a  pint  of 
atones  was  found  in  the  caput  coli,  the  ascending  co.on,  and 
the  ileum.  iNow,  as  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  rational  conclu- 
aion  that  those  stones  caused  the  convulsions  whieb  produced 
the  «leath  of  this  healthy  and  powerful  man,  it  would  be 
irrational  to  say  that  they  would  not  have  produced  a  like  re- 
sult in  a  hyperffisthetic  and  excitable  pregnant  woman.  Never- 
theless, as  such  results  from  such  causes  rarely  occur  in  the 
Hon -pregnant,  so  do  they  in  the  pregnant  state. 

I  have  never  met,  in  my  own  practice,  with  puerperal  con- 
Tuisions,  where  urmmia  was  not  the  undoubted  cause. 

You  may  then,  I  believe  with  safety,  fix  in  your  minds  the 
foUowiug  as  an  axiom :  as  a  rule,  putrpersi  convulsions  are  due 
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to  nrsBmia  ]  as  a  rare  exception  to  this  rale^  cetttric  or  eeeentrie 
irritations  may  be  causes  of  them. 

You  will  reeogniEe  in  the  fact  which  I  have  jiist  stated  rela*' 
tive  to  the  connection  between  nrt^mia  and  paer|>eral  convul- 
sions, one  of  great  importance,  a  knowledge  of  which  has 
already  saved  many  lives,  and  will  in  the  course  of  lime  save 
many  more.  A  half  century  ago,  Hamilton  and  Damanet  noted 
the  fact,  that  anasarca  was  very  apt  to  be  precursory  of  puer- 
peral convulsions;  but  to  Drs.  Lever,  of  London,  and  Bimpson, 
of  Edinburgh,  belongs  the  glory  of  having  solved  the  important 
problem  which  has  since  done  such  service  to  humanity.  Their 
views  were  published  simultaneously  in  1848,  and  since  that 
time  abundant  corroboration  has  been  furnished  by  many  of 
the  first  pathologists  of  our  day. 

Pathology  of  Unjemic  Puerperal  Oontmlsions. — It  is  probable 
that  as  the  pregnant  uterus  rises  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  it 
exerts  a  hurtful  pressure  upon  the  kidneys,  preventing  venous 
flow  from  them,  produces  congestion,  and  thus  impairs  their 
eliminative  function. 

From  this,  results  a  discharge  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and 
an  accumulation  of  some  of  the  elements  of  the  urine  in  the 
blood.  What  the  poison  is,  the  collection  of  which,  in  the 
blood,  produces  the  peculiar  nervous  manifestations  which  fal- 
low, is  not  clearly  ascertained,  although  numerous  experiments 
which  are  being  constantly  instituted  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
fact,  are  surely  bringing  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  it.  By  some,  it  is  supposed  that  urea  is  the  toxic 
agent,  but  this  view  is  opposed  by  the  weighty  names  of  Bright^ 
Johnson,  Frerichs,  Rees,  and  others. 

It  was  Frerichs,  I  believe,  who  first  promulgated  the  view 
that  the  urea  accumulated  in  the  blood  undergoes  a  decompo- 
sition which  results  in  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  ammoniai 
which  is  the  hurtful  agent. 

M.  Trieste  has  advanced  an  extremely  ingenious  and  plaus- 
ible view,  to  the  effect,  that  this  decomposition  does  not  occur 
in  the  circulating  fiuid,  but  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
forms  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  ia 
subsequently  abf<orbed.  This  receives  corroboration  from  a 
statement  by  Bernard  and  Barreswill,  that  this  substance  is 
found  in  the  intestines  of  animals  the  kidneys  of  which  hav6 
been  extirpated. 

Etiology. — I  mentioned  just  now  that  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
uterus  upon  the  kidneys  was  probably  a  cause  of  ihedlt^ordered 
function  of  those  organs.  There  is  some  other  ager^cy,  how- 
ever, which  must  be  regarded  as  active,  for  tumors  and  fluid 
accumulations  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  exert  the  same 
or  greater  pressure,  do  not  produce  a  like  derangement.    Thia 
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Ififlaence  ie  to  be  fooDd,  I  think,  in  the  pecaiiar  state  of  the 
blood  prodaoed  by  pregnancy.  A  misoonception  was  for  a  long 
time  prevalent  among  phyBieians  with  reference  to  the  8tuie  of 
the  blood  in  pregnanoy,  many  regarding  it  as  being  in  a  ntute 
of  greater  riebnede  than  that  of  the  non-pregnant  condiiion; 
in  other  worde,  it  was  supposed  that  the  pregnant  woman  is 
pleihorio.  Kow,  if  the  term  plethora  is  employed  to  nignify 
a  *<fulijesV  or  great  amount  of  circulating  fluid,  this  is  true; 
but  ib  ie  not  so  if  it  be  used,  as  it  often  is,  to  indicate  that  the 
blood  is  rich  in  red  corpuscles.  Andral  and  Gavarrei,  Bec- 
querel  and  Rodier,  and  other  equally  eminent  men,  have  uiiu- 
lyeed  ihe  biood  of  numbers  of  pregnant  women,  and  pronounced 
it  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  watery  stale,  which  receives 
the  name  of  liydrsemia. 

The  following  are  ihe  statements  of  Becquerel  and  Kodior: 
''Recbercbes  sur  la  Composition  du  iSang,  1844."  **  1  hei»e  are 
the  adalierations  which  it  (i.  e,  the  blood  of  pregnancy)  uuder* 
goes: 

Diminution  of  the  density  of  the  blood  defibrini;&ed,  and  of 
that  of  the  serum. 

Increase  in  the  proportion  of  water. 

Great  diminution  in  amount  of  the  globules. 

Slight  increase  of  the  tibrin. 

l>iDunution  of  the  albumen  of  ihe  serum,  etc. 

Dr.  iieos  believes  thut  such  a  state  of  the  blood  is  peculiarly 
conducive  to  the  action  of  this  tox»mia;  and  Dr.  ioild,  in  his 
Lumleian  Dentures  on  Delirium  tsktkd  Coaxa  (Altai.  Guz ,  1850,) 
makes  a  similar  siatement.  it  is  not  unlikely  ilmi  boih  of 
these  causes  are  aciive  in  bringing  about  ihe  results. 

Ihe  occurrence  of  convulsions  wiih  first  pregnanried  is  much 
more  frequent  than  wiih  subsequent  ones;  a  f^tict  whnh  is 
probably  due  to  the  rigid  and  unyielding  abdiiminul  walls 
pre^Mug  the  uterus  more  fii-mly  agaiust  ihe  kidney h  in uu  ihey 
would  do  in  multiparous  women,  in  whom  they  are  lax  and 
yielding. 

Lacbapelle  had  seven>eighths  of  her  cases  with  first  preg- 
nancies. 

Eamebotbam  two-thirds  of  his  cases  with  first  pregnancies. 

iierrimau  28  oat  of  88  **        '<  *< 

Collins  29  out  of  80  «        <'  '' 

Dr.  lyler  iSniitb  remarks:  <<It  is  a  very  old  and  true  obseiv* 
nation,  that  convulsion  is  often  met  wiih  in  single  women 
whor^e  minds  have  been  depressed  by  the  sense  of  etiiamo  and 
misery  inseparable  from  their  condiuon  during  gesiaiioti."  I 
wottlu  euggest  as  an  explariaiion  of  this  <*  old  and  irue  observa- 
tion," mucU  more  a^  cordaut  with  the  enlightened  pathology  of 
the  time,  that  unfortunates  thus  ciroumdiauced  are  anxious  to 
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conceal  their  Bbame,  and,  by  tight  lacing,  press  the  aterns  with 
great  force  against  the  kidneys  and  disorder  their  eliminative 
action. 

Premonitory  Symptoms, — Of  course  it  will  always  be  very  im- 
portant for  you  to  recognise  the  fact  that  your  patient  runs  a 
risk  of  convulsions  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible^  in  order  to 
establishi  as  soon  as  your  suspicions  are  excited,  a  course  of 
preventive  treatment.  Let  me  strongly  recommend  to  you, 
through  your  obstetric  careers,  to  examine  the  urine  of  every 
pregnant  woman  who  shows  symptoms  which  cannot  readily 
and  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  existence  of 
the  puerperal  state,  and  do  this  more  especially  if  cedema  of 
the  face  or  feet  should  be  noticed.  There  are  so  many  obscure 
symptoms  which  you  will  find  due  to  puerperal  ursomia,  that  I 
advise  you  not  to  wait  for  your  suspicions  to  be  aroused  with 
reference  to  renal  disnaHc,  before  testing  that  secretion,  but  al- 
ways to  do  80  as  a  matter  of  routine  in  the  diagnosis  of  puerperal 
disorders.  Should  you,  after  such  an  examination,  in  any  period 
of  pregnancy,  find  the  urine  albuminous,  and  more  especially 
should  the  microscope  reveal  in  such  urine  tube  casts  or  renal 
epithelium,  always  be  watchful  for  the  occurrence  of  eclampsia 
of  dangerous  character,  and  put  your  patient  upon  preventive 
treatment. 

Do  not  understand  me  that,  whenever  albumen  and  tube- 
oasts  are  found  in  the  urine  of  a  pregnant  woman,  she  will 
have  convulnions;  this  is  hy  no  means  tine,  for  m  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  will  not  occur,  and  thut,  too,  without 
special  preventive  treatment. 

In  twenty  cases  of  puerperal  albuminuria,  Devilliers  and 
BegnauU  had  eleven  cases  of  convulsions.  Out  of  forty-one 
cases,  Blot  had  only  seven  oases  of  convuUions;  and  Oazeaux 
gives  the  proportion  as  one-fourth  or  one-fifth. 

The  knowledge  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  urine  will 
generally  be  the  only  reliable  information  we  can  ^t  at  any 
period  distant  from  the  attack,  but  just  before  the  attack  occurs 
there  are  a  number  of  premonitory  signs  which  will  excite  our 
suspicions.  Among  the«e  may  be  mentioned  drowsiness,  fret- 
fulness,  despondency,  dizziness,  violent  he  tdache,  partial  aniBs- 
thesia,  amblyopia,  muscsB  volitantes,  impaired  vision,  subster- 
nal or  epigastric  uneasiness  or  anxiety,  with  a  sensation  as  if 
of  sinking,  tinnitus  auriuro,  deafness,  and  stertorous  breathing 
daring  sleep.  Study  the  symptoms  ot  ursBmia  in  the  male,  and 
you  will  find  them  identical  with  these. 

Symptoms  of  the  Attack, — You  will  be  at  no  loss  for  a  diagno- 
sis, even  in  your  first  case  of  this  terrible  malady,  for  there  is 
nothing  with  which  you  could  confound  it,  except  with  a  simi- 
lar seizure  due  to  hysteria  or  epilepsy.     In  the  beginning  your 
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attention  will  be  attracted  to  the  patient  by  the  taming  over 
of  the  eyeballBy  so  that  only  the  whites  remain  visible;  then  the 
inferior  maxilla  will  be  drawn  to  one  side,  the  lips  puckered  so 
as  to  cover  completely  the  teeth,  the  head  Horned  upon  the 
neck,  the  occiput  drawn  towards  the  spine,  and  soon  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  arms  act  powerfhily  upon  those  members,  flex 
the  fingere,  and  bring  the  forearms  upon  the  chest.  All  these 
contractions  take  place  in  rapid  succession,  and  for  a  time  the 
convulsion  seems  tonic  in  character ;  but  soon  the  arms  jerk 
violently,  the  head  is  moved  rapidly  upon  the  neck,  the  jaws 
open  and  close  with  great  force,  a  deathly  pallor  or  iividity 
overspreads  the  face,  froth  more  or  less  deeply  tinged  with 
blood  oozes  from  the  violet  Kps,  the  woman  begins  to  take  full 
and  stertorous  inspirations,  and  the  seizure  passes  off.  After 
a  short  sleep  the  patient  will  awake,  look  confusedly  at  her 
alarmed  attendants,  and  perhaps  in  a  half-conscious  manner 
ask  what  has  occurred.  This  attack  will,  after  an  indefinite 
time,  be  followed  by  another,  and  after  two  or  three  have  oo- 
earred,  consciousness  is  generally  abolished  in  the  intervals^ 
and  stertorous  breathing  and  a  semi-comatose  condition  last 
from  flt  to  fit.  The  number  of  convulsions  which  may  occur 
before  the  case  terminates,  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence, 
and  the  severity  which  characterizes  them,  will  of  course  de- 
pend entirely  on  circumstances  governing  each  individual  case. 

Frequency, — Fortunately,  this  dangerous  complication  of 
parturition  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  one  thousand 
deliveries  at  the  ''Hospital  of  the  Clinic,"  Velpeau  met  with 
not>  single  case;  but  this  exemption  was  remarkable,  the  esti- 
mated proportion  being  about  1  in  485  deliveries. 

Differential  Diagnosis.— The  differentiation  of  true  puerperal 
convulsions  from  the  epileptic  and  hysterical  seizures  which 
may  occur  in  the  puerperal  state,  is  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  would  govern  the  same  distinction  in  the  non- 
puerperal condition.  That  it  is  true  epilepsy,  will  be  known 
by  the  fact  of  the  patient  having  been  liable  to  attacks  of  that 
nature  previously,  and  the  conclusion  thus  based  would  be 
strengthened  by  discovery  of  a  healthy  state  of  the  urine. 
Hysteria  will  be  recognized  by  partial  consciousness  daring  the 
attacks,  by  their  lengthy  duration,  by  their  slight  intensity^ 
and  by  the  general  hysterical  behavior  and  character  of  the 
woman.  There  is  a  fiecnliarity  in  hysterical  seizures  which 
oan  be  gathered  by  observation,  but  cannot  be  written,  which 
will  generally  enable  the  physician  to  determine  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  case,  though  sometimes  the  most  skillful  diag- 
nostician is  puzzled  to  decide. 

Prognosis, — The  prognosis  of  true  puerperal  convulsions  is 
very  grave  for  both  mother  and  child. 
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According  to  Braun,  one^third  of  the  molhers  die;  aooording 
<to  Cburchilli  one-fourth;  and  Bomberg  sayg  ooe-half.  In  my 
experience,  one-fourth  have  died. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact,  that  those  cases  of  uremic  con* 
TuUions  accompanied  by  oedema  are  not  as  dangerous  as  those 
not  thus  accompanied.  The  reasim  appears  to  be,  that  tbo 
•effused  serum  contains  an  appreciuhle  amount  of  urea,  which 
is  ilius  got  rid  of  by  the  blood.  Of  4  ca^es  without  oedema. 
Blot  lost  3;  of  3  cases  with  oedema,  he  lost  0.  In  2  cases 
without  oedema,  Begnault  and  Dtvilliers  lost  both;  of  9  casea 
with  oedema,  they  lust  5.  Cazeuux  ^ives  the  mortality  of  those 
oases  with  oedema  11  in  55;  of  those  without  it,  7  in  15. 

Unfavorable  as  is  the  prognosis  for  the  mother,  for  the  child 
it  is  more  so.  It  may  be  statod,  that  it  ia  an  exceptionable  oo* 
curronce  for  a  child  born  of  a  m^itber  who  has  suffered  from 
oven  a  few  violent  convulsions  to  live. 

Causes  of  Death, — The  attacks  may  recur  with  varying  ra- 
pidity and  severity,  until  the  exliausted  patient  is  destroyed, 
or  the  very  first  convulsion  (us  in  a  case  recorded  by  M.  De* 
paul)  may  snap  the  thread  of  life.  In  addition  to  exhaustion 
from  oft-repeated  attacks,  the  life  of  the  woman  may  be  de« 
Btroyed  by  apoplexy,  the  result  of  ru,>iureof  oneof  the  cerebral 
blood-vessels;  asphyxia,  the  result  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  and 
muscles  of  respiration;  inira-uraniul  or  pulmonary  serous  effu- 
sion, the  result  of  transudation  through  the  walls  of  the  dis- 
tended capillaries;  coma,  the  result  of  cerebral  congestion;  or 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  the  result  of  violent  spasm  of  that  organ. 

I  was  for  some  time  under  the  impression  that  death  waa 
attributed  to  the  last  of  these  causes,  upon  grounds  which  were 
purely  theoretical;  but  wiioessitig  a  case  in  which  I  believe 
that  death  thus  occurred,  has  euused  me  to  change  my  mind. 
The  cas<Q  was  this:  a  young  Irish  Wi»mun,  to  whom  I  was  called 
by  the  late  Dr.  Murphy,  of  this  ciiy,  was  suffering  from  re* 
peated  attacks  of  the  most  violent  convulsions.  I  was  stand- 
ing by  her  side,  with  my  fingers  on  the  pulse,  which  was  beat- 
ing with  a  fair  amount  of  force,  when  a  seizure  took  place.  It 
passed  off,  and  the  heart,  beatin;^  once  or  twice  very  feebly, 
oeased  entirely  to  act  in  less  than  ten  seconds.  We  bad  here 
no  evidence  of  injury  done  to  the  brain;  the  woman  did  not 
die  of  asphyxia  or  exhaustion,  and  £  know  of  no  way  in  which 
to  account  for  the  sudden  death'  than  by  supposing  that  the 
heart,  overcome  by  violent  spasm,  refused  to  perform  its  func- 
tion. Even  if  great  cerebral  lesion  had  occurred,  death  from 
it  would  not  have  been  so  instantaneous.  Persons  affected  by 
apoplexy  never  die  instantaneously;  those  who  die  of  cardiao 
4isease  often  do.  In  the  case  just  detailed  I  performed  the 
Osesarean  section,  bat  the  child  was  dead. 
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If  the  patient  seems  to  be  improving,  and  the  oonvnlsions 
have  ceased,  a  prognosis  with  reference  to  the  probabilities  of 
their  return  will  depend,  I  think,  more  upon  the  amount  of  aU 
bamen  found  in  the  urine  than  upon  anything  else.  Should 
this  substance  diminish  rapidly,  a  very  favorable  prognosis  may 
be  made ;  but  never  should  the  patient  be  regarded  as  out  Of 
danger  until  it  entirely  disappears. 

As  regards  the  prognosis  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
probabilities  of  a  return  of  the  kidneys  to  a  healthy  state  after 
delivery  has  taken  place  and  the  convulsions  ceased,  I  should 
say  that  it  should  be  generally  decidedly  favorable. 

Causes  of  Infantile  Mortality. — The  causes  for  the  great  infan- 
tile mortality  observed  in  such  cases  are  these :  The  placenta, 
compressed  oy  abdominal  spasm,  and  supplied  by  poisoned 
blood,  ceases  to  exert  a  proper  influence  on  the  blood  of  the 
foBtus;  or  the  child,  suffering  from  ur»mia  like  its  parent,  may 
die  of  intrauterine  convulsions.  Even  if  born  ^live,  its  ohances 
for  life  are  not  good,  for  many  infants  thus  circumstanced  die 
within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  their  existence. 

Preventive  Treatment. — Having  been  lead  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  puerperal  convulsions  in 
any  case,  these  are  the  best  means  for  avoiding  the  disastrous 
issue.  Let  the  diet  be  light  and  nutritious,  and  let  it  consist 
of  very  little  animal  food;  see  that  the  bowels  are  kept  very 
regular  by  means  of  saline  cathartics;  direct  the  patient  to 
take  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  avoid  late  hours,  heated 
rooms,  exciting  company,  and  stimulating  drinks;  and  keep 
the  skin  as  active  as  possible  by  occasional  warm  baths,  friction 
and  appropriate  clothing.  But  above  all,  let  the  patient  be  de- 
livered under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  unless  some  very 
powerful  objection  should  exist  to  its  use. 

By  these  means  you  will  often  be  able  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  threatened  convulsions,  if  you  are  forewarned  of  the 
threat  a  sufficient  time  before  the  development;  and  in  some 
oases  you  may  prevent  the  issue,  even  if  you  are  made  aware 
of  its  approach  just  before  the  attack  occurs.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example  of  what  1  consider  a  case  in  which  convulsions 
were  prevented.  Mrs.  S.,  a  lady  who  had  borne  two  children, 
had  passed  through  her  third  pregnancy  without  much  trouble, 
and  sent  for  me  one  af&ernoon  in  December,  1860,  on  account 
of  commencing  labor.  The  os  was  just  beginning  to  dilate, 
and  supposing  that  the  labor  would  come  on  during  the  night, 
I  retired  to  an  adjoining  chamber,  requesting  the  nurse  to  call 
me  when  the  parturient  process  should  have  progressed  so  far 
as  to  make  my  presence  necessary.  About  five  the  next  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  S.  sent  for  me  on  account  of  a  very  violent  headache, 
which  had  caused  her  to  cry  out,  so  great  was  its  severity,  and 
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when  I  saw  her  she  was  rocking  herselt  to  and  fro,  and  com- 
plaining bitterlj.  The  nurse  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  her  face  had  become  much  puffed,  and  told  me  that  during 
the  night  she  had  complained  of  ringing  in  the  ears,  flashing 
before  the  eyes>  and  great  nervous  trepidation.  At  that  mo* 
ment  she  complained  of  great  dizziness,  and  stated  that  the 
figures  of  the  carpet  seemed  to  be  rapidly  revolving.  She  wi^ 
not  an  hysterical,  or  even  a  very  nervous  woman. 

The  pulse  was  fuU^  almost  bounding,  and  somewhat  accele- 
rated. 

Obtaining  some  of  her  urine,  I  examined  it  with  beat  and 
nitric  acid,  and  found  that  it  was  loaded  with  albumen. 

I  now  administered 'a  very  active  saline  cathartic,  caused 
the  patient  to  keep  her  bed,  and  got  some  chloroform  ready  for 
use.  I  did  not  employ  it,  however,  because  her  husband  was 
very  violently  opposed  'to  it.  The  labor  progressed  steadily, 
when  juHt  about  the  ernd  of  the  first  stage,  a  slight  twitching 
was  observed  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  very  slight  turn- 
ing of  the  balls  of  the  eyes.  She  was  now  instantly  put  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  kept  so  to  the  end  of  the  labor, 
which  was  happily  concluded  for  both  mother  and  child.  It 
may  be  naid,  with  reference  to  my  conclusions  in  this  case,  that 
they  are  illogical,  from  the  fact  that,  even  without  the  use  of 
chloroform,  she  might  have  escaped  what  I  deemed  so  immi- 
nent. This  I  allow,  but  I  submit  that  few  oases  with  so  much 
albumen  in  the  urine,  and  fewer  still  with  so  well-pronounced 
rational  nigns,  escape  the  ciimax.  I  have  always  felt  a  convic- 
tion that  without  the  preventive  means  adopted,  that  lady 
would  have  passed  through  a  fearful  ordeal,  which  was  by  them 
avoided ;  and  this  is  not  an  isolated  case  in  my  experience,  bat 
is  mentioned  merely  as  a  fair  type  of  a  class. 

I  (annot  leave  the  Hubject  of  preventive  means  without  offer- 
ing for  your  consideration  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the 
induction  of  abortion  or  premature  labor  in  those  •oases  where 
the  uroiinic  poisoning  is  very  great,  and  is  evidently  increasing 
as  prei!;iiancy  progresses.  It  appears  to  me  to  bo  always  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  I  have  had  several  cases  in  which  I 
think  that  the  maternal  ami  foetal  lile  have  both  been  saved,  by 
induction  of  labor  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  month,  which 
would  have  been  jeopardized  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 

Treatment  of  the  Attack. — As  the  treatment  of  the  attack  will 
primarily  consist  in   closing  the   avenues  by  which  death  may 
-approach,  let  us  see  what  tbese  are.    T>hey  may  be  thus  reca- 
pitulated : 
•a.  Apoplexy. 
'&,  A8|»hyxia. 
iC,  iSerous  ei;«sion. 
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d,  Coma. 

e,  Exbanstion, 

f,  ParalyBis  of  the  heart. 

In  view  of  these,  the  indications  of  treatment  may  be  enum- 
erated «8  follows ; 

Ist.  Check  the  convalsive  action  at  once,  and  thus  prevent 
death  by  asphyxia,  or  the  cerebral  conditions  resulting  from 
congestion  and  failure  of  the  heart  to  perform  its  function. 

2d.  Diminish  vascular  turgescence  and  excessive  action,  and 
thus  remove  the  great  liability  to  apoplexy  and  coma. 

3d.  Evacuate  the  uterus,  if  possible,  because  experience  has 
proved  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  seizures  will  then  cease, 
and  because  we  thus  remove  pressure  from  the  kidneys. 

4ih.  Eliminate  or  neutralize  the  poison  accumulated  in  the 
blood. 

To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  indications,  no  means  is  at 
all  comparable  with  the  ansBsthetic  influence  of  chloroform* 
Blood-letting  is  fiur  inferior  to  it  in  its  results,  much  more  un- 
reliable, and  accompanied  by  much  greater  dangers,  ^o 
greater  boon  could  be  conferred  upon  the  obstetrician  than  the 
power  of  controlling  these  terrible  convulsive  seizures,  and  Ido 
not  believe  that  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  in  many,  nay, 
most  cases,  such  a  power  exists  in  chloroform.  Ether,  from 
the  stage  of  excitement  which  it  producer,  is  not  so  applicable 
to  these  cases,  and  in  some  instances  I  have  found  its  use  en- 
tirely inadmissible,  while  chloroform  has  accomplished  imme- 
diately all  that  I  desired.  If  serious  injury,  such  as  effusion  of 
serum  or  blood,  has  taken  place  in  the  brain,  anadsthesia  will 
probably  accomplish  nothing;  but  if  it  be  resorted  to  early  and 
fearlessly^  its  results  will  surprise  you. 

So  anxious  am  I,  gentlemen,  to  fix  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
proper  impression  upon  your  minds  concerning  tltis  important 
point  of  our  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  say  more  than 
my  experience  warrants  me  in  assertiqg,  that  I  will  beg  jour 
attention  to  the  account  of  three  cases  which  illustrate  the 
matter  more  fully  than  any  other  means  would  do. 

I  was  called  to  a  priroipara  whom  I  had  delivered  six  weeks 
before,  and  who  had,  subsequently  to  delivery,  suffered  from  a 
Blight  attack  of  puerperal  mania,  and  found  her  suffering  from 
a  most  intense  headache,  dizziness,  and  confusion  of  mind. 
Her  pulse  was  so  full,  and  her  general  appearance  aroused  my 
suspicions  of  approaching  convulsions  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
lead  me  at  once  to  test  the  urine,  which  I  found  to  be  loaded 
with  albumen.  I  immediately  went  for  chloroform,  and  re- 
turned, found  her  in  a  fearful  convulsion,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  her  attendant,  had  thrown  her  from  her  bed  to  the 
floor.'   As  soon  as  it  passed  off,  I  put  her  fully  under  the  infiu- 
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eDce  of  chlorofornii  which  qaieted  her^  and  she  slept  placidly 
for  about  two  hours.  Her  family  appeared  very  apprehessive 
about  so  free  a  use  of  the  ansdstbetic,  I  then  agreed  to  discon- 
tinue it,  to  learn  whether  the  seizures  would  return.  No  sooner 
was  she  fully  awake  than  another^  if  possible  more  violent  than 
the  first|  came  on.  This  I  tried  three  or  four  times  with  the 
same  result,  and  the  patient  was  kept  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  ansBsthetic  for  about  forty-eight  hours.  During 
this  time  she  would  sleep  quietly  for  one  or  two  hours  at  a 
time,  without  the  inhalation  of  the  drug,  and  her  strength  wa» 
sustained  by  nutritive  enemata.  She  recovered,  and  the  albu- 
men gradually  disappeared  from  the  urine. 

The  two  other  eases  I  saw  with  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  Fran- 
cis, and  so  elosoly  do  they  resemble  each  other  that  they  may 
be  related  together.  Both  were  primiparse^  in  both  the  lancet 
was  freely  used,  without  checking  the  convulsion,  which  really 
seemed  to  me  to  increase  under  the  sanguineous  loss,  and  in 
both  chloroform  acted  most  perfectly.  Dr.  Francis  was  at  first 
much  opposed  to  its  use,  but  seeing  that  all  other  means  had 
failed,  and  knowing  that  death  would  surely  be  the  result  if  the 
oft-repeated  and  very  violent  attacks  were  not  checked,  he 
consented  to  its  use,  and  in  neither  case  did  he  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit that  the  suecessful  issue  was  due  to  its  influence.  Oua  of 
these  ladies  was  kept  under  it  for  about  eight  hours;  the  other 
about  sixteen  hours.  In  the  latter  the  cessation  of  the  ansMthetio 
effect  on  two  or  three  occasions  resulted  in  return  of  the 
eclampsic  seizures,  as  it  did  in  the  first  case  related. 

To  obtain  the  full  results  of  ansdsthesia  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  influence  must  be  kept  up  steadily  and  unintermit- 
tingly  for  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  or  a  greater  nun^ber  of 
hours,  if  necessary. 

I  do  not  noean  that  the  patient  must  be  all  that  time  under 
its  full  influence,  but  that  she  should  be  sufficiently  under  it  to 
effect  the  object  in  view,  if  it  can  be  effected  by  this  remedial 
means.  But  one  person  cannot  do  this,  and  I  think  that,  in 
these  cases,  a  eapable  assistant  should  always  be  associated  in 
the  case,  whose  entire  time  can  be  given  up  to  it. 

Should  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  an  intelligent  non-profes- 
sional assistant  may  be  Intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  chloroform ;  but  this  is  attended  by  risk,  and  should  never 
be  done  until  that  inaividual  is  properly  instructed  by  the  phy- 
sician, and  made  to  gain  some  experience  in  his  presence.  Yon 
may  say  that  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  risk  in  this.  I 
answer,  there  is  less  than  in  leaving  the  patient  without  the 
anesthetic  influence,  and  it  is  only  in  the  face  of  this  alterna- 
tive that  it  should  be  done..  , 

If  ansdsthesia  controls  the  o'onvulsionsi  blood-letting  should 
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not  be  resorted  to.  Should  it  fail  to  do  so,  it  should  then  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  decided  upon  by  the  same  reasons 
which  would  govern  such  a  decision  concerning  it  in  pneumonia 
or  any  other  diseased  condition.  In  other  words,  you  should 
not  bleed  because  the  patient  has  puerperal  convulsions,  but 
because  some  special  indication,  as  plethora,  or  too  violent  vas- 
cular action,  for  example,  should  point  to  its  necessity. 

Bemembor  that,  atthough  the  pregnant  woman  be  hydrsamic, 
she  may  at  the  same  time,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  be  ple- 
thoric; that  is,  there  may  exist  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  sys- 
tem. This  is  calted  ^'serous  plethora,"  and  may  be  temporarily 
much  relieved  by  the  lanoet,  although  the  secondary  effect  of 
the  lo^s  is  to  increase  the  state  of  hydremia*  Venesection  may 
be  performed,  for  two  reasons,  in  abnormal  states  of  the  circu- 
latory system  :  first,  to  alter  the  state  of  the  blood;  and  second, 
to  diminish  the  mass  which  is  passing  through  the  blood-ves- 
sels, which  are  perhaps  distended  by  its  great  amount.  In 
puerperal  convulsions  it  effects  good' results  (when  it  does  so 
at  all,)  by  accomplishing  the  second  end  at  the  expense  of  the 
blood's  chemical  state. 

It  is  not  against  blood-letting  that  I  wish  to  guard  you,  but 
against  its  indiscriminate  an<i  invariable  employment;  and  this 
I  do  because  I  feel  convinced  that  I  have  seen  much  injury 
done  by  the  lancet  under  these  circumstances.  Still,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  employ  it  in  those  cases  where  I  find  it  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  second  of  our  enumerated  indications, 
namely,  the  diminution  of  vascular  turgescence  and  action. 

We  now  approach  the  third  indication,  the  evacuation  of  the 
contents  of  the  uterus.  If  any  general  rule  of  action  could  be 
given  with  reference  to  this  point,  it  should,  I  think,  be  to  this 
effect:  if  the  os  has  begun  to  dilate,  encourage  and  hasten  the 
labor  so  soon  as  the  convulsions  are  at  all  controlled;  should 
the  woman  not  be  at  term,  endeavor  to  manage  the  case  with- 
out the  induction  of  labor,  leaving  it  as  a  dernier  resort,  but 
practicing  it  when  other  means  fail  to  check  the  returning 
seizures.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  chloroform  entirely 
quieted  violent  convulsions  coming  on  at  the  eighth  month, 
and  the  lady  went  to  term,  and  was  delivered  without  a  return, 
l)ut  subsequently  died  from  other  effects  of  uremia.  Her  child 
died  at  the  time  of  the  convulsions,  and  was  putrid  at  the  time 
of  birth.  If  you  deem  it  advisable  to  bring  on  or  hasten  the 
labor,  pass  a  sponge- tent  into  the  os  uteri ;  use  the  warm  douche 
freely  against  this  and  the  encircling  fibres  of  the  os,  and  em- 
ploy Barne's  dilators.  Should  the  os  be  dilated,  stimulate  the 
fibres  of  the  uterus,  by  placing  a  gum-elastic  catheter  between 
the  membranes  and  the  uterine  body,  or  deliver  by  version'or 
tlie  forceps. 
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Sometimes  the  bag  of  waters  may  be  raptared  with  advan- 
tage. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  get8  within  reach  of  the  forceps, 
my  impression  is,  that  it  is  generally  safer  to  deliver  it,  for 
every  moment's  delay  adds  to  its  danger.  This  shonld  of 
course  be  done  only  when  the  foetal  heart  is  heard  distinctly  to 
be  acting,  for  the  operation  is  here  performed  for  the  child's 
benefit  alone. 

The  means  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  fourth  in- 
dication are  these.  The  kidneys  being  crippled  in  their  func- 
tions, press  other  emunctories  into  service,  and  make  them 
supplementary  to  these  organs.  I  told  you  that  Bernard  and 
Barreswill  had  found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
tract  to  be  covered  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  that 
Trieste  supposes  that  from  this  part  of  the  economy  it  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  advisable 
to  act  freely  on  that  surface  by  active  cathartics.  If  the 
patient  can  take  them,  I  give  by  prefeience  the  salines;  but  if 
she  cannot  swallow,  croton  oil  may  be  employed.  The  skin  ia 
often  largely  supplementary  to  the  kidneys,  and  this  should  be 
made  to  act  by  the  hot  air  or  vapor  bath.  In  addition,  dilute 
citric  or  benzoic  acid  should  be  freely  given,  with  the  hope  of 
forming  in  the  blood  citrate  or  benzoate  of  ammonia.  The  for- 
mer may  be  given  in  the  form  of  lemonade. 

Sometimes,  in  the  convulsions  occurring  after  delivery,  opium 
in  full  dose  is  found  highly  useful,  but  its  use  requires  great 
caution.  I  have  in  a  number  of  cases  obtained  the  best  results 
from  producing  profound  anesthesia  by  chloroform,  and  then 
by  the  hyponermic  syringe  injecting  under  the  skin  a  solution 
of  morphia. 

You  may  be  struck  by  the  fkct  that  I  recommend,  in  enume- 
rating remedial  measures,  only  very  prominent  and  important 
ones,  and  leave  many  others  which  are  ordinarily  advised,  as, 
for  instance,  asafoetida,  valerian,  camphor,  the  use  of  sinapisms, 
cold  effusion,  etc.,  etc.,  un mentioned.  My  reason  for  this  is 
the  belief  that,  ordinarily,  perfect  quiet,  silence,  and  absence  of 
li^ht,  are  more  important  adjuvants  than  they,  and  that  the 
physician  should  studiously  avoid  disturbing  his  patient  by 
doubtful  means.  Some  years  ago,  to  demonstrate  the  import- 
ance of  such  quietude,  I  immersed  a  number  of  half  grown  frogs 
in  ajar  of  water  which  contained  strychnia.  They  were,  after 
a  little  while,  seized  with  violent  convulsions,  and  removing 
them,  I  placed  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  under  a  bell- 
jar.  As  long  as  all  was  quiet,  the  little  animals  were  free  from 
spasmSj  and  seemed  instinctively  to  be  keeping  very  still ;  but 
no  sooner  did  I  tap  upon  the  glass  or  remove  it  and  blow  very 
gently  upon  them,  than  they  would  be  violently  and  repeated 
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ly  coDvnlded.    I  onoe  beard  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  say,  that  having 

Eoisoned  a  yoang  terrier  with  this  drug,  he  could  smootho  his 
air  down  without  causing  spasms,  but  every  time  that  he 
passed  his  hand  in  a  contrary  direction  and  rubbed  the  hair 
apwarde,  convulsions  would  take  place.  This  he  addressed  to 
a  house-physician  at  one  of  the  hospitals  in  this  city,  who  was 
at  the  time  applying  mustard  and  friction  to  a  patient  who  was 
Buffering  from  ursBmic  convulsions.  Bear  it  in  mind  when  you 
are  prompted  to  harass  and  annoy  your  patients  with  the  hope 
of  removing  the  tendency  to  coma  by  revulsive  means.  There 
are,  however,  circumstances  in  which  these  means  may  be  in- 
dicated. In  concluding,  let  mo,  with  the  hope  of  leaving  a  corar 
plete  picture  on  your  minds,  place  before  you  a  synopsis  of  the 
treatment  of  puerperal  convulsions : 

1st.  Bring  the  patient  fully  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

2d.  If  the  indications  demand  it,  practice  venesection. 

8d.  If  labor  has  commenced,  hasten  it.  If  it  has  not,  en- 
deavor to  avoid  the  necessity  of  inducing  it;  but  if  you  cannot, 
do  not  hesitate  too  long  about  its  accomplishment. 

4th.  Act  freely  on  the  bowels  and  skin,  apply  cold  to  the 
head,  and  give  lemonade  freely,  if  the  patient  can  swallow. 

5th.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  prolonged  use  of  chloroform  is 
not  near  eo  likely  to  kill  as  a  return  of  the  convulsions  is. — 
Medical  Record. 


Ok  Catchikg  Cold. — Oatching  oold  is  a  common  pbrasefor  an  attack  of 
eatarrh,  but  it  is  a  very  Id  correct  one.  One  year  I  auffered  90  severely 
from  a  series  of  **  colds  "  that  my  attention  was  drawnspecially  tothem.  I 
-was  then  a  lecturer  on  medicine,  and  nearly  eyery  night  from  five  o'clock 
to  six  during  the  winter  months  had  to  turn  out  from  a  warm  room  to  go 
tkrough  all  weathers,  lecture  for  an  hour  in  a  theatreheated  bya  stove,, 
and  lighted  by  gas,  and  then  return  again  to  my  snuggery  at  home 
When  I  felt  a  fresh  cold  begginning,  I  tried  in  vain  to  account  for  it,  until  I 
accidentally  saw  in  Copeland's  dictionary  that  the  most  fertile  cause  of  a 
cold  was  coming  from  a  moist,  cold  air  to  a  hot  and  dry  room.  This  at 
once  explained  to  me  the  reason  of  my  frequent  suffering,  for  I  had  invar- 
iably gone  into  my  hot  room  straight  from  the  cold.  I,  of  course,  soon 
changed  my  habit ;  I  lingered  in  the  hall  while  taking  off  my  *great  coat, 
perambulated  the  rooms  which  had  no  fire  in  them,  went  up  and  down, 
stairs,  and  the  like,  ere  I  went  into  my  study,  whose  temperature  waa 
also  reduced.  Since  then  I  agiee  with  a  friend  who  says  "that  a  cold  comes 
from  catching  hot ;"  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  a  strong 
analogy  between  a  cfalUblain  on  a  child's  toes  and-  a  cold  in  aperson'a 
noae,  throat  and  lungs.— Dr.  Tbomas  Inmait. 
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-SURGEON'S  REEL  AND  ARTERY  FORCEPS. 
By  Prof.  John  T.  Hoooev,  of  the  St.  Lows  MedioAl  College. 

We  have  been  famished  the  following  description  of  Prof. 
Hodgen's  admirable  invention^  "The  Surgeon's  Reel,"  by  Dr. 
W.  B.  Oatten.  As  an  ingenious  and  nsefol  contrivance  it  is  un- 
eqaaled,  and  in  long  and  difScalt  operations  will  be  of  great 
advantage  ais  well  as  aid  in  the  rapidity  of  operating. 


No.  1  represents  the  reel,  which  is  an  ordinary  hollow  rub- 
ber ball,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  one  and  one-fourth 
inch  ]  there  is  a  cut  extending  through  about  one-half  of  its  ex- 
tent, for  the  purpose  of  introducing  within  the  cavity  a  ball  or 
spool  of  Surgeon's  silk  j  on  each  side  of  this  cut  two  smaller 
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oats  are  made^  so  as  to  pass  through  and  fasten  an  elastic  band 
large  enough  to  slip  over  the  hand  and  fit  on  the  wrist.  After 
the  silk  is  placed  (being  previoosly  waxed)  within  the  reel;  the 
end  is  allowed  to  hang  out  an  inch  or  so  in  order  that  it  may 
be  in  readiness.  In  using  it  the  reel  is  attached  to  the  left 
wrist  (by  means  of  the  elastic  band),  the  end  of  the  thread 
hanging  out  as  stated  above,  the  ligature  may  be  drawn  out  the 
required  length  and  applied  with  much  celerity  and  but  little 
trouble. 

The  Forceps  are  the  ordinary  duck  billed;  on  the  end  of  the 
handle  is  a  large  knob  (No.  2,)  weighing  about  an  ounce;  the 
object  of  which  (knob)  is  that  by  its  weight  it  stretches  and 
draws  the  artery  from  the  soft  parts,  thus  easily  enabling  a 
ligature  to  embrace  the  vessel.  In  the  upper  blade  of  the  for- 
ceps there  is  an  oblique  notch  (on  both  sides)  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  from  the  point,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  passing 
obliquely  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the  point,  beveled  so  as 
to  present  a  cutting  edge  forward.  The  thumb  slide  (No.  8,)  is 
prolonged  forward,  having  notches  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
blade,  with  the  exception  that  its  cutting  edge  is  presented 
backward  in  the  direction  of  the  handle;  when  the  slide  (3)  is 
pushed  forward  so  as  to  close  the  instrument  these  notches  are 
brought  opposite  each  other.  In  front  of  these  notches  on  the 
upper  blade  there  are  little  hooks  directed  obliquely  backwards, 
which  enable  the  ligature  to  be  readily  thrown  into  the  notch; 
upon  drawing  back  the  slide  (3)  the  forceps  are  opened,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  thread  which  is  intended  to  be  cut,  being  be- 
tween the  two  sharp  edges,  is  severed;  thus  there  is  combined 
forceps  and  scissors  in  the  same  instrument. 


Potent  Disinfectant.— The  Dublin  Med.  Press  states  that  Dr. 
DeWar,  of  Kircaldy,  has  discovered  that  "  for  the  disinfection  of 
inanimate  material,  the  addition  of  a  little  nitre  to  sulphur^  and 
the  combination  of  these  fumes  with  the  steam  of  b  ilini^  water, 
improvises  a  disinfectant  at  once  the  most  powerful,  most 
searching,  and  most  efficacious  which  can  be  obtained,  utterly 
destructive  at  once  of  any  latent  contagion,  and  of  every  form 
of  insect  life," 
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Clitoridectomy. — The  profession  has  been  called  upon  of  late 
to  serionslj  consider  the  propriety  and  value  of  this  opera- 
tion for  the  care  of  epilepsy.  The  groands  of  care  appear  to 
ibe  principally  based  on  the  supposition  that  epilepsy  is  caused 
n  the  most  part  by  masturbationi  a  supposition;  however,  not 
by  any  means  proven  to  our  mind.  The  operation  of  amputa- 
tion of  the  clitoris  has  been  practiced  by  Mr.  J.  Baker  Brown, 
of  London,  for  several  years,  and  has  been  principally  defended 
by  him,  he  having  established  a  hospital  for  the  special  treat- 
ment of  patients  on  which  the  operation  should  be  performed, 
and  has  been  operating,  as  he  says,  successfully  for  several  years. 
We  cannot,  however,  fully  accede  to  his  opinions,  and  would, 
without  hesitation,  pronounce  the  operation  in  most  if  not  all 
cases  cruel,  unnecessary,  and  unnatural,  and  not  at-  last  re- 
moving the  real  exciting  cause,  for  as  expressed  in  an  Exchange: 

'^It  would  really  seem,  if  the  operation  be  intended  to  di- 
minish the  sexual  appetite  which  prompts  to  the  vicious  prac- 
tice supposed  to  be  tne  cause  of  epilepsy,  that  such  physiologi- 
cal reasoning  is  of  the  most  superficial  character.  The  clitoris 
can  no  more  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  sexual  desire  than  the 
correlated  organ  in  man.  The  ovaries  are  the  excitant  in  the 
one  case  as  much  as  the  testes  are  in  the  ot^er.  It  would  not 
.  be  strange  that  the  powerful  impression  produced  by  such  an 
operation  upon  the  nervous  system  should  weaken  for  a  time 
the  epilectic  habit,  whether  caused  or  not  by  the  practice  to 
which  Mr.  Brown  attributes  it  And  if  so  caused,  the  neces- 
sary suspension  of  the  practice  for  a  time,  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion, would  do  much  towards  its  permanent  abandonment.  In 
either  case,  it  appears  to  us  that  other  physical  means  might 
be  tried,  less  harsh  in  their  character,  and  as  likely  to  be  effec- 
tual^ to  say  nothing  of  moral  means  which  we  cannot  think 
would  often  fail  of  success,  if,  as  we  are  told,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  unfortunate  class  of  whom  we  are  speaking  to  have 
fallen  into  this  habit  without  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  moral 
or  physical  consequences  it  entails.'' 

Mr.  Brown  Sequard,  in  a  lecture  published  in  the  Lancet,  also 

expresses  his  opinion  on  the  subject  as  follows : 

"  An  able  surgeon  has  lately  treated  several  kinds  of  func- 
tional nervous  affections  by  extirpation  of  the  clitoris.  That 
this  operation  may  sometimes  be  useful,  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all.    But  I  cannot  look  upon  this  mode  of  treatment  as  one 
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that  should  be  employed  in  other  cases  than  those  in  which  a 
distinct  aura  starts  from  the  clitoris,  or  in  those  cases  in  which 
that  organ  is  morbidly  sensitive  and  much  hypertrophied.  There 
are  cases  of  nervous  complaints,  due  to  masturbation,  in  which 
the  clitoris  has  been  extirpated  without  any  durable  benefit  as 
regards  the  nervous  affection,  or  even  as  regards  the  mastur- 
bation. In  women,  as  well  as  in  men,  the  only  decisive  means 
against  masturbation  is  the  production  of  a  small  ulcer  (by 
caustics  or  the  red  iron)  on  parts  of  the  genital  organs  that  are 
unavoidably  touehed  or  moved  in  the  act  of  self-abuse,  so  that 
every  attempt  to  accomplish  the  act,  either  with  or  without  the 
help  of  the  hand,  is  so  painful  that  the  patient  must  give  it  up»" 

Dr.  Charles  West;  of  London,  also  expresses  his  dissent  from 
Kr.  Brown's  opinion,  and  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Lancet  de- 
finea  his  views  in  the  following  series  of  propositions : 

'  **  1st.  Having  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  seen  more  of  the 
diseases  of  children  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes  than  most 
members  of  my  profession,  and  as  much  as  most  of  the  diseases 
of  women  at  all  ages,  I  believe  that  masturbation  is  much  rarer 
in  girls  and  women  than  in  our  own  sex. 

''2d.  I  believe  the  ixijuriouB physical  effects*  of  habitual  mas- 
turbation to  be  the  same  as  those  of  excessive  sexual  indul- 
gence, and  no  other.  The  special  physical  harm  done  by  mas- 
turbation I  believe  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  indulged 
in  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  sexual  intercourse,  and  can  be 
practiced  with  much  greater  frequency* 

''3d.  But,  nevertheless,  I  have  not  in  the  whole  of  my  prac- 
tice seen  convulsions,  epilepsy,  or  idiocy  induced  by 
masturbation  in  any  child  of  either  sex^  a  statement,  I  scarcely 
need  add/  widely  different  from  the  denial  that  epileptics  or 
idiots  may,  and  not  seldom  do,  masturbate.  Neither  have  I 
seen  any  instance  in  which  hysteria,  epilepsy,  or  insanity  in 
women  after  puberty  was  due  to  masturbation  as  its  efficient 
cause. 

"4th.  I  know,  and  I  can  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  many  members  of  the  medical  profession,  that  of  the 
alleged  cures  of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  insanity,  and  other  nervous 
diseases  of  women  by  excision  of  the  clitoris,  a  very  large  num- 
ber were  not  permanent.  I  further  know  that  in  several  in- 
stances, one  of  which,  seen  by  me  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Paget,  is  related  at  p»  663  of  my  leetareS|  very  mischievous  re- 
sults have  followed  it. 

"  5th.  Although  the  moral  questions  involved  in  the  practice 
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of  masturbation  are  not  strictly  within  the  province  of  modi- 
cinO;  yetf  as  the  quotation  from  my  lectures,  taken  apart  from 
the  context,  may  appear  to  imply  that  I  believe  the  mind  could 
be  restored  to  its  purity  by  any  means  which  our  art  might 
furnish,  I  must  add  that  I  hold  no  such  opinion. 

'*  We  too  often  see  the  man  in  whom  the  desire  has  outlived 
the  power  of  performance  for  the  dream  to  be  possible  that 
there  is  any  necessary  connection  between  infirmity  of  body 
and  purity  of  mind ;  and  most  of  your  readers  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  the  judgment  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the 
sympathy  of  all  are  with  the  struggle  and  self-conquest  of  St. 
Jerome  rather  than  with  the  voluntary  mutilation  of  Origen. 

''6th.  Whilst  I  believe  the  removal  of  the  clitoris  in  cases  of 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  insanity,  and  other  nervous  diseases  of  wo- 
men to  be  a  proceeding  theoretically  based  on  erroneous  physi- 
ology, and  practically  followed  by  no  such  results  as  to  warrant 
its  frequent  performance,  I  regard  it  as  completely  unjustifiable 
when  done  for  the  alleged  relief  of  dysuria  or  painful  defeca- 
tion, for  the  cure  of  amenorrhoaa,  or  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
symptoms  of  uterine  misplacement  or  disease. 

''  7th.  I  consider  that  public  attempts  to  excite  the  attention 
of  non-medical  persons,  and  especially  of  women,  to  the  subject 
of  self-abuse  in  the  female  sex,  are  likely  to  injure  society,  and 
to  bring  discredit  on  the  medical  profession.  I  think  that  such 
attempts  are  the  more  objectionable  when  associated  with  a 
reference  to  some  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  and  alleged  cure 
practiced  by  one  individual. 

''8th.  I  believe  that  few  members  of  the  medical  profession 
will  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  oliloris 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  patient  and  her  friends,  without 
full  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  proceeding,  and  without 
the  concurrence  of  some  other  practitioner  selected  by  the 
patient  or  her  friends,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improper,  and 
oalls  for  the  strongest  reprobation.'' 

We  are  pleased  to  state,  however,  that  Mr.  Brown  has  lately 
determined  to  discontinue  performing  the  operation  for  the 
present,  at  least  pending  the  professional  inquiry  as  to  whether 
olitoridectomy  is  to  be  considered  a  valid  and  justifiable  opera- 
tion or  not.  We  trust  the  subject  will  receive  due  investigation; 
and  not  be  hastily  or  rashly  adopted  as  a  standard  operation, 
for  mutilation  of  natural  organs  are  rarely  called  for,  and  should 
never  be  resorted  to  except  in  extreme  cases. 
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Code  of  Medical  Ethics^  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  Ab- 
aociation.  Revised  to  date.  William  Wood  k  Co.,  New  York, 
1867. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Code  issued  in  a  distinct  form,  that 
can  easily  be  preserved,  and  printed  so  legibly  that  he  who 
rnns  can  read.  Before  there  might  have  been  a  shadow  of  an 
excuse,  it  it  were  infringed  upon,  because  to  a  great  extent  it 
was  inaccessible,  buried  in  ponderous  tomes;  now  every  profes- 
fiional  man,  if  he  be  in  doubt  about  such  matters,  or  do  not 
know,  can  use  it  as  his  pocket-book,  if  not  oftener. 

We  advise  every  practitioner  to  have  for  ready  reference  thi» 
very  neat  copy  of  the  Code ;  indeed,  we  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  plan  for  the  Faculty  of  every  College  to  distribute  it 
among  their  graduates  at  the  commencement ;  a  more  suitable 
parting  gift  could  not  well  be  selected;  the  expense  is  trifling 
compared  with  the  true  value  of  the  work.  If  we  were  at- 
tached to  any  college  we  should  be  willing,  individually,  to  in- 
augurate the  proceeding. 


Delegates  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Ameriean  Medical  Association 
at  its  Annual  Meeting,  Tuesday,  May  1th,  1867,  at  Cincinnati. — 
From  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society — Drs.  A.  Hammer,  W. 
A.  Gibson,  M.  A.  Fallen,  F.  W.  White,  A,  J.  Steele,  C.  W.  An- 
drews, E.  M.  Jordan,  and  J.  Z.  Hall. 

From  the  Missouri  Medical  College^Prof.  J.  N.  McDowell 
and  Prof.  B.  F.  Shumard. 

From  the  St. 'Louis  Medical  College — P^of.M.L.  Linton,  Prof. 
J.  B.  Johnson  and  Prof.  C.  A.  Pope. 

From  the  Humboldt  Medical  College— Prof.  A.  Hammer  and 
Dr.  A.  J.  Steele. 

From  the  Young  Men's  Medical  Association  of  St.  Louis. — 
Drs.  J.  J.  McDowell,  W.  B.  Outten  and  B.  S.  Anderson. 

From  the  Pathological  Society — Drs.  J.  .Z  Hall  and  A.  Ham- 
mer. 
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We  have  never  had  before  bo  large  a  delegation  from  St. 
Louis.  For  one  reason  now,  that  we  are  so  near  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  for  the  higher  and  important  reason,  that  the 
medical  mind  here  as  elsewhere  has  become  warmed  to  the 
sabject  of  medical  education.  The  colleges  are  well  represented^ 
iind  we  know  their  delegates  are  incited  by  the  noblest  motives 
in  dealing  with  a  subject,  which  has  at  last  forced  itself  for  im* 
provement  on  t^e  notice  of  the  present  generation.  We  oan- 
not  now  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  teaching  of  a  dozen  years 
ago;  not  to  advance  with  the  present  movement  is  to  be  left 
utterly  behind  and  lost  irrevocably.  A  thorough  teaching  of 
medicine  in  the  time,  ^whatever  length  it  may  take,  and  a  con- 
centrated action  of  the  colleges,  are  the  outlines  of  the  present 
regime.  We  trust  our  delegates  will  give  their  energies  to  this 
new  measure,  and  bring  us  back  the  good  results  of  their  de* 
Giberations. 


The  Young  Men's  Medical  Association  of  St.  Louis. — This  So- 
ciety has  been  lately  organized  in  our  city  by  quite  a  large 
number  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  for  the  objects 
of  mutual  improvement,  as  well  as  sucnessful  labor  in  the  science 
of  medicine.  It  deserves  aad  will  receive  encouragement;  and 
while  it  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  junior  aspirants 
for  fame,  we  doubt  not  but  it  will  most  cordially  welcome  to  its 
sessions  those  upon  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
with  respect  and  reverence.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Drs.  J.  J.  McDowell,  President  7  R.  A.  Quaries,  Yice-Prosi- 
dent;  Wm.  H.  Wood,  Recording  Secretary;  R.  S.  Anderson, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  W.  B.  Outten,  Treasurer. 

The  Society  meets  every  Tuesday  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  at 
the  office  of  Dr.  W.  Niehaus,  Olive  street,  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  streets. 
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Burns  or  Scalds.— The  following  is  one  of  the  best  applica- 
tions we  know  of  in  cases  of  burns^  or  scalds,  more  especially 
where  a  large  surface  is  denuded  of  the  cuticle : 

Take  one  drachm  of  finely  powdered  alum  and  mix  thor- 
oughly with  the  white  of  two  eggs  and  one  teacup  of  fresh 
lard;  spread  on  a  cloth  and  apply  to  the  parts  burnt. 

It  gives  almost  instant  relief  from  pain,  and  by  excluding  the 
air  prevents  excessive  inflammatory  action.  The  application 
should  be  changed  at  least  once  a  day. 


The  European  Medical  News. — We  have  received,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Bobert  Stone,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  prospectus 
for  a  new  medical  journal,  ''The  European  Medical  News,''  to 
be  devoted  entirely  to  the  reproduction  in  this  country  of  all 
valuable  foreign  medical  information.  The  object  is  excellent, 
and  has  been  thus  far  approved  and  aided  by  some  of  the  best 
men  of  the  country.  It  does  not  require  much  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful, and  we  hope  that  the  profession  will  not  be  slow  in 
coming  forward  to  its  stipport.  The  subscription  price  will  be 
$5  00  per  annum,  in  advance. 


Miscellaneous.-^The  number   of  Deaf  Mutes  in   France,   ac- 
cording to  a  recent  census,  is  12,912. Bush  Medical  College 

closed  its  twenty-fourth  session  with  a  graduating  class  of  72. 

• Prof.  M.  Gunn,  M.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has 

been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Prof.  Brainard. New  Orleans  has  established  a  morgue  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  Paris  and  New  York. At  the  University  of 

Gottingen  there  are  189  students  of  medicine. Dr.  James  C. 

White  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  having  accepted  an  adjunct  professorship 
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of  Medical  Chemistry  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School. Prof. 

Agabsiz  lectured  at  the  Cooper  Institute  on  the  19th  ult.,  on 

the  Aquatic  Animals  of  the  Amazon. Dr.  William  Brinton, 

the  distinguished  London  physician^  died  on  the  17th  of  Janu- 

aryi  aged  43  years. Paris  alone  sends  18,000  children   to 

nurse  in  the  country. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

From  March  1,  to  Aprill,  1867. 

Furniflhed  for  the  St.  Loau  Medical  Reporter,  rrom  the  offioUd  records,  by  J. 
FoLSOM,  M.  D.,  Clerk  of  the  Board  ef  Health. 

DKATH8  DT7RIKO   THE   ABOTS    PXRIOD. 


White  Males 198 

White  Females 127 

CoUred  Males 14 

Colored  Females 11 

Born  inflthe  United  SUtes 226 

Born  in  Germany 62 

Born  in 'Ireland 41 

Born  in  other  countries 21 


Still  Born 27 

Under  five  years  of  age.. 148 

Between  five  and  twenty  years...  83 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  89 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  82 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years...  l6 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs  & 
ToUl 86a 


Accidents 8 

Abscess 8 

Apoplexy 5 

Asphyxia 2 

Albuminuria 4 

Asthma 7 

Bronchitis 12 

Burns 2 

Carditis 8 

Cancer 1 

Oerebritis 4 

Convulsions 21 

Congestion  of  Brain 6 

Croup ^ 2 

I>iarrh(Ba 10 

Diphtheria 7 

Dropsy 6 

Dyspepsia 1 

Drowned 8 

Delirium   Tremens 2 

Enteritis 10 

Ery«iptilas «.    8 

Encephalitis 2 

Fever  Typhoid 15 

Fever  Bilious 2 


Fever  Puerperal 6 

Fever  Remittent 4 

Fever  Intermittent 6 

Fever  Congestive 2 

Gangrene ~...  2 

Gastritis 4 

Hepatitis -  8 

Hydrocephalus..^ 8 

Hydrothorax 2 

Laryngitis 4 

Marasmus 19 

Meningitis 6 

Old  Age ^ 2 

Paralysis 8 

Peritonitis 8 

Pertussis 4 

Poisoning 2 

Pnthisis 42 

Pneumonia 52 

Rheumatism 2 

Rubeola 7 

Retention  of  urine 1 

Scarlatina 2 

Scrofula 1 

Unknown 2 
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AN  INTERESTING  CASE  OP  OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

Read  before  the  S(.  Louie  Medical  Society  by  I.  6.  W.  Stebdmam,  M.  D. 

[Commimicated  for  tlie  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter..] 

J.  H ,  a  merchant  in  affluent  circumstances,  aged  sixty- 

t&ree  years,  was  attacked  with  a  severe  colic  at  6  a.  m.,  on 
Friday,  January  4th,  1867,  locating  the  pain  over  the  stomaoh 
and  transverse  colon.  Dr.  J.  Magoffin  was  called  in  early  and 
made  two  unsaccessfal  efforts*  to  administer  castor  oil,  but 
failed  in  consequence  of  excessive  and  persistent  nausea*.  He 
then  gave  him  a  full  dose  of  morphia.  At  12  m.,  on  the  same 
day,  I  saw  him,  and,  being  a  member  of  the  family,  I  remained 
with  the  case  until  its  close.  Dr.  Magoffin  also  con tinuifig  his 
visits  during  the  whole  case.  During  the  afternoon  fruitless 
efforts  were  made  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  enemata.  Friday 
night,  the  colic  and  nausea  persisting,  we  gave  him  ten  grains 
of  calomel;  repeated  on  Saturday  morning,  followed  by  salt 
water  enema;  all  failed  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  By  this  time 
there  was  great  ejchaustion.  In  the  right  iliac  region,  extend- 
ing up  under  the  ribs,  a  distinct  tumor  could  be  felt— it  was 
very  tender  to  the  touch — pressu-re  upon  it  producing  great 
nausea  and  faintness.    Ear4y  in   the  morning  the  pain   was 
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greatestj  and  tumor  most  distinct^  over  the  caecum.    During 
the  day  the  pain  and  tumor  apparently  subsided  at  thiv  spot; 
and  was  more  distinct  higher  up  and  nearer  the  edge  of  the 
.  liver. 

For  three  days  this  distressing  state  of  things  continued^ 
All  mild  efforts  at  catharsis  having  failed;-  we  did  not  resort  to 
drastic  cathartics,  fearing  intussusception.  The  stomach  refus- 
ing to  retaia  food  or  medicine;  he  was  sustained  bj  nutrient 
enemata  of  beef  tea,  etc.  Though  the  patient  had  been  in  feeble 
health  for  some  months,  serious  constipation  was  not  suspected; 
as  the  bowels  had  moved  regularly  up  to  the  day  of  this  attack.- 
In  a  slight  attack  of  colic,  accompanied  by  an  intermittent 
fever,  a  mohth  previous  to  this  attapk,  I  had  given  him  ten 
grains  of  calomel,  which  acted  mildly,  but  very  efficiently,  in 
emptying  the  bowels.  He  has  sutfered  much  in  life  from  dys* 
pepsia,  but  not  seriously  in  some  years. 

Monday  night,  7th,  a  scruple  of  calomel  was  given  by  the 
stomach;  and  four  ounces  of  castor  oil  by  enema.  These  pro» 
duced  only  a  scant,  fluid  discharge;  but  gave  great  relief  to  the 
nausea  and  colic.  From  this  time  animal  broths  and  stimu- 
lants were  retained  by  the  stomach. 

Tuesday  morning;  8th;  castor  oil-  given  by  the  stomach }  scant 
discharges  followed;  the  oil  being  visible  in  each  stool. 

Tuesday  night  there  was  a  free  foecal  discharge;  giving  still 
greater  relief  to  the  nausea,  which  was  now  the  most  distress- 
ing symptom.  On  this,  day  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Pope  was  called  aa 
consulting  physician,  and  continued  to  visit  th«  case  until  the 
beginning  of  convalescence. 

During  the  week;  from  the  7th  to  the  l€th;  frequent  nanseai 
great  and  increasing  prostration,  no  appetitC;^  extreme  thirst, 
constant  demand  for  ice.  Pulse  normal;  80  and  soft.  The 
tumor  larger  and  more  tender ;  it  seemed  loosely  attached;  as 
it  admitted  of  motion  from  the  side  to  th«  middle  of  the  abdo- 
men. During  the  week  the  bowels  moved  occasionally;  but 
▼ery  scantily.    Hia  only  appetite  was  for  buttermilk;  whieh 
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.  we  gave  bim  in  small  quantities  frequently^  the  stomach  retain- 
ing and  digesting  well. 

Sunday  night,  13th,  gave  castor  oil  by  the  stomach;  three 
Braall  evacuations  extremely  offensive.    Up  to  this  time  the 
circulation  had  exhibited  little  evidence  of  disorder,  but,  after' 
the  third  stool  from  the  oil  on  Monday  morning,  the  14th,  the 
pulse  ^as  greatly  depressed  in  strength,  and  ran  up  rapidly 
from  80  to  160  per  minute,  with  extreme  irregularity  and  pal- 
pitation.    The  skin  grew  cold;  great  restlessness  came  on,  with<« 
mental  depression  and  anxiety.     Brandy  was  freely  given,  and 
hot  bottles  and  mustard  applied  to  the  spine  and  extremities^: 
but  no  reaction  could  be  produced  until  carbonate  of  ammonia 
was  given  and  retained  by  the  stomach.     After  these  alarming 
symptoms  had  continued  for  six  hours,  they  gradually  subsided; 
yet  the  pulse  did  not  materially  improve,  but  continued  above 
160  and  extremely  irregular  for  thirty  days. 

From  the  14th  to  the  20th  there  was  no  material  change  in 
his  condition.  Besides  the  steady  increase  of  his  debility  and 
emaciation,  there  was  almost  a  complete  loss  of  muscular 
power;  he  could  not  even  turn  in  bed  or  raise  a  limb  without 
assistance.  Pulse  habitually  160  to  170,  and  extremely  irregu- 
lar; tumor  larger  and  very  tender;  bowels-moving  frequently, 
but  very  scantily.  Occasionally,  at  this  stage  of  the  attack, 
substances  past  in  the  stools  strongly  resembling  sloughs  from. 
the  mucous  coating  of  the  bowels,  but  under  the  microscope  ft 
would  prove  to  be  inspissated  and  vitiated  mucus.  On 
another  occasion  at  this  stage,  a  long,  cylindrical,  white,  tough, 
fibro>eIastic  substance  passed,  which  was  six  inches  long,  by  a 
half  inch  in  diameter.  It  had  the  appearauoe  of  an  exudation 
of  Iym))h,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  inflammatory  action  in  a  con- 
stipated bowel. 

Saturday,  26th  of  January,  after  unusual  restlessness  and' 
prostration,  the  bowels  began  to  move  freely,  the  discharges- 
copious  and  f»cal,  mostly  hard,  lumpy  masses  and  smaller 
ficybalffi,  mixed  with  highly  offensive  fluid  faeces  and  mucus.. 
The  lump  of  old  fasces  seemed  calooneous..   When  dried  they/ 
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resembled  chalk.  Under  the  microscope  it  was  an  ftthorphoas,  * 
calcareous  substance.  We  could  only  account  for  it  by  the 
supposition  that  it  was  magnesia,  which  had  been  taken  before 
and  during  the  attack,  for  occasional  acidity  of  stomach  ;  but 
the  quantities  he  had  taken,  and  the  copious  diecbarges  of  this 
matter,  seemed  incompatible  with  this  supposition.  Circum- 
stances at  the  time  prevented  a  chemical  test,  by  which  we 
might  have  attained  a  more  definite  conclusion. 

Mondaj^,   28th    of  January,  in   the  morning,  unusually  de- 
pressed  and    restless ;    pulse    exceedingly   feeble,    difficult   to 
count.     At  1  p.  M.,  without  any  immediate  cause,  he  fainted. 
"Skin  cold,  pulse  lost  at  wrist;  under  large  doses  of  brandy  he 
rallied  for  a  little  while,  but  soon  lapsed  into   the  same  condi- 
tion ;    total    insensibility   and    unconsciousness,   vomiting   and 
involuntary  discharges  froiti  the  bowels,  unable  to  swallow  at 
•  all.     Applied  mustard  and  hot  bottles  to  spine  and  extremities; 
large  enemata  of  brandy  and  quinia,  repeated  as  often  as  dis- 
-fcharged.  He  remained  in  this  condition  for  ten  hours.   Finally, 
we  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  swallow  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
under  this  he  rallied.      As  consciousness  returned,  the  bowels 
•moved  more  freely;  copious  discharges  of  the  most  offensive 
^^uid  ffiBces.    He  had  no  recollection  of  the  ten  hours  past;  with 
this  exception   his  intellect  was  clear  and  intact  during  the 
whole  illness. 

Thursday,  31st  of  January,  bowels  still  moving  from  two  to 
three  times  each  day;  stools  fsecal,  containing  bloody  mucus 
and  highly  offensive.  Pulse  170  to  180,  when  it  can  be  counted; 
tongue  highly  coated;  great  exhaustion.  Up  to  this  time  at 
'least  one  quart  of  old  fbsces  have  passed,  but  the  tumor  is  stiU 
large  and  distinct. 

February  4th,  pulse  145  to  150,  more  regular  and  satisfac- 
tory. Bowels  moving  freely  ;  highly  offensive  fluid  discharges. 
Tor  four  days,  in  addition  to  the  stimulants  and  quinia,  he  has 
leen  taking  pills  of  inspissated  ox-gall,  four  grains  every  three 
hours,  until  a  scruple  is  taken;  then  resume  again  as  soon  as 
the  bowels  show  a  disposition  to  constipation.      This  prescrip- 
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tion  WAS  made  with  the  view  of  softeniDg  the  impaction  and 
hastening  the  expulsion  of  the  mass  without  undue  prostration. 
The  debility  being  so  extreme  at  this  stage  that  wo  feared 
fatal  exhaustion  from  active  cathartics. 

February  7th|  8th  and  9th,  no  improvement;  tumor  still 
large;  pulse  160  and  irregular;  bowels  disposed  to  consti- 
pation. 

February  12th,  bowels  moving  freely  again;  large  faecal 
stools,  offensive  and  mucous  as  before.  At  6  a.  m.,  of  this  day, 
after  these  discharges,  the  pulse  suddenly  subsided  to  80  and 
regular;  its  fall  was  as  sudden  and  unexpected  as  its  rise  had 
been  thirty  days  previously. 

February  16th,  improvement  has  been  steady  and  satisfac- 
tory since  the  12th ;  pulse  75  and  regular ;  tumor  disappeared| 
only  the  thickened  bowel  still  apparent. 

February  20tfa,  still  improving;  bowels  torpid,  moving  only 
from  enema  or  laxatives;  strength  improving,  walks  his  room 
with  assistance.  From  this  time  his  improvement  was  slow^ 
but  steady  and  satisfactory.  March  12tfa,  moved  from  his 
hotel  to  my  residence.  April  1st,  went  to  the  country;  abl^ 
to  walk  and  exercise  moderately  at  leisure.  Digestion  good 
and  bowels  performing  their  functions  properly. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  patient  was  closely  connected 
in  my  family,  his  i^ase  has  been  one  of  great  interest  and  in-r 
•struction  to  m«. 

With  the  facts  of  the  whole  case  before  me  in  copious  notes, 
taken  during  its  progress,  the  most  interesting  and  unusual 
features  are  these,  viz. : 

First.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the  intensity  of  the 
suffering;  its  persistence  for  ten  days  without  materia)  dis-. 
tnrbance  in  the  circulation ;  then  the  sudden  rise  of  the  pul^e 
to  160,  and  its  persistence  at  and  above  this  standard  for  thirty 
days;  its  sadden  fall  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Second.  The  obscurity  of  the  diagnosis  for  so  long  a  period ; 
the  insidiousness  of  the  CQQstipatioOj  the  bowels  having  moved 
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regularly,  the  patient  bad  no  suspicion  that  such  an  accumula- 
tion was  taking  place. 

Lastly.  The  capacity  of  the  bowel  to  retain  such  a  mass  of 
hardened  feeoes  for  forty  days,  and  perhaps  longer,  without  sus- 
taining greater  local  mischief.  Then  the  exceeding  slowness 
with  which  the  bowel  emptied  itself  after  the  impaction  began 
to  break  down. 

The  details  of  treatment  throughout  such  an  acute  and  pro- 
tracted case  as  this  I  have  not  pretended  to  give.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  expectant.  The  two  great  indications  to  be 
fulfilled  wore,  first,  to  remove  the  obstruction  ;  second,  to  sus- 
tain the  strength  of  the  patient  by  all  possible  means  while 
the  first  indication  was  being  fulfilled.  In  carrying  out  the 
first  indication,  we  gave  cathartics  and  enemata  whenever  cir- 
cumstances permitted;  for  the  second  we  gave  concentrated 
fluid  nourishment,  and  stimulants  with  tonics,  whenever  the 
stomach  or  rectum  would  tolerate  them.  I  would  call  especial 
attention  to  the  use  of  ox  gall  (Fel  Bovinum)  in  this  case. 
Although  it  did  not  accomplish  promptly  all  which  had  boeQ 
claimed  for  it  by  some  experienced  physicians  and  eminent 
authorities,  I  was  convinced  of  its  marked  assistance  in  soften- 
ing and  expelling  the  feacal  impaction  in  this  instance.  Tha 
watery  stools  produced  by  it  on  repeated  occasions  were  as 
copious  as  those  usually  following  hydragogue  cathartics. 

Although  giving  full  credit  to  all  our  efforts  and  remedies,  I 
consider  that  the  life  of  this  patient  is  greatly  due  to  his  in- 
domitable will  and  practical  good  sense.  A  man  of  a  different 
mind  and  temperament  would  not  have  submitted  himself  to 
the  systematic  and  long-continued  efforts  to  nourish  and  sustain 
strength;  the  nauseous  doses  of  castor  oil  and  other  remedies 
we  found  it  necessary  to  administer  to  a  nauseated  and  dis- 
gusted stomach;  and  to  the  habitual  use,  for  many  weeks, 
of  the  rectum  as  a  receptacle  for  nourishment  and  caihartio 
enemata. 

Before  closing  a  report  of  this  case,  I  would  express  my  high 
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professional  and  personal  esteem  for  Prof.  Pope  and  Dr.  J. 
Magoffin  for  their  condact/in  the  case;  also,  to  Dr.  T.  F« 
Prewitt  for  bis  many  kind  and  skillfal  offices  in  assisting  me  in 
the  nursing  of  the  patient  through  many  weary  nights. 


THE  WALLBD  LAKE  IN  WRIGHT  COUNTY,  IOWA. 

BT  E.   P.   PlTBCCLL,   FSQ. 

[Communloated  for  the  St.  Ix>alB  Medical  Beporter.] 

One   of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  State  of  Iowa  is  the 
Walled  Lake,  situated  in  Wright  county,  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  State.     It  covers  an  area  of  over  2140  acres,  according 
to  a  late  Government  survey,  and  is  nearly  round,  the  longest 
diameter  being  from  north  to  south.     On  the  east. side  is  a 
heavy  belt  of  timber,  which  extends  partially  around  the  Lake. 
There  is  a  wall  around  the  entire  Lake,  varying  in  hight  from 
four  to  twelve  feet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
resembles  somewhat  tlie  levees  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  except 
m  the  materials  used  in  its  construction.    The  base  of  the  wall 
is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  the  top  about  four 
feet  wide,  built  with  great  regularity  and  skill.    It  is  composed 
princi(>ally  of  what  is  called  rock  boulders,  or  lost  stone,  and 
dirt,  with  the  largest  stones  at  the  bottom,  some  being  of  great 
eiee;  and,  what  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  artificial  structure^ 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  none  of  the  rock  used  in  its  construe-, 
tion  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.     The  lake  is  from  eight 
to  fiAeen  feet  deep,  and  very  pure  and  clear,  as  you  can  see  the 
smallest  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  part.    The  bottom  is 
eovered  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  looks  very  beautiful.    The 
Lake  is  fed  by  springs  and  has  two  outlets,  one  at  the  north- 
east, which  runs  into  the  Iowa  river,  and  one  on  the  south  side, 
which  runs  into  the  Boon  river.  The  level  of  the  water  scarcely 
ever  varies.     The  water  is  from  two  to  four  feet  above  the 
general  ievel  of  the  country. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  wall  was  formed  by 
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human  hands,  and  was  bnilt  aroand  the  springs  which  snpply  it 
designedly  to  form  a  lake.  It  was  built;  probablji  by  the  race 
that  built  the  Mounds  in  the  West.  However,  it  was  at  all 
times  evidently  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the  Indians,  as  I 
have  found  numerous  relics,  such  as  stone  axes,  knives  and 
arrow  heads,  pottery,  etc.,  near  it  of  very  ancient  appearance^ 
and*  not  belonging  to  the  present  race  of  Indians.  By  whatever 
people  built,  they  evidentfy  possessed  more  than  ordinary 
capacity,  as  the  work  is  as  perfectly  and  correctly  made  afr 
would  be  done  by  modern  architects.  I  have  lived  near  the 
Lake  for  some  eleven  yearA,  and  during  that  period  there  ha» 
been  na  perceptible  change  in  its  appearance  or  level. 


LEPROSY^  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  ;  WITH  NOTRS  TAKEN 
DURING  RECENT  TRAVEL  IN  THE  BAST. 

Bt  Tilbvrt  Fox,  M.  D. 

(React  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London.) 

In  thinking  over  the  writings  of  some  who  have  dealt  largely 
with  the  literature  of  the  aneientS)  the  feeding  thrusts  itself 
very  decidedly  upon  our  notice  that  the  rough  details  of  bygone 
time  are  invested  occasional!}^  (it  is  to  be  admitted  somewhat 
unknowingly)  with  such  importance  and  significance  as  to  con- 
stitute them  the  very  standard  of  truth,  against  which  there  ia 
no  appeal.  This  is  especially  the  cane  with  the  writings  of 
Celsus  and  Hippocrates.  The  sulject  of  leprosy,  amongst 
others  which  of  1  te  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  literati, 
is  illustrative  of  the  ))oint  in  view.  Our  position  in  regard  to 
it  is  one  of  doubt  and  misunderstanding,  because,  up  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  been  unable  to' fathom  the  signi6cance 
of  the  data  by  which  the  ancients  were  guided,  and,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  pathology  now  in  favor,  dovetail  our  own  with 
the  facts  of  former  date.  Under  these  circumstances  we  have 
adopted  a  convenient  humility,  and  chosen  to  fancy  that  we 
are  wrong  and  the  ancients  ri^ht;  moreover,  that  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  laws  of  disease,  as  taught  in  the  earliest  days^ 
we  shall  be  able  to  mould  the  existent  phenomena  of  our  own 
day  so  as  to  fit  the  explanations  thence  derived.  Little  differ- 
ence is  made  for  variation  in  expression  in  language  or  mode 
of  record  between  this  and  the  oldest  time ;  the  same  argu- 
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ment  carried  farther  would  attempt  to  show  that  little  progress 
is  visible. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  bold  outline  and  crude  material 
of  descriptive  medicine  may  have  remained  unaltered  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  that,  by  a  careful  study  of  concomitants;  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  harmonize  the  phenomena  of  different 
epochs,  and  to  explain  modifications;  but  can  not  subscribe  to 
any  opinion  which  tends  to  teach  that  any  retrocession  has 
taken  place.  But,  while  differentiation  and  detail  have  most 
abundantly  multiplied  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  sus- 
tainable point  has  been  overstepped,  and  men  have  been  re- 
quired to  withdraw  certain  conclusions  which  were  at  one  or 
another  time  fairly  held;  for,  in  the  development  of  the  special 
from  the  general,  an  enormous  mass  of  new  species  has  been 
elaborated,  which,  on  subsequent  observation,  have  been  found 
to  be  mere  varieties,  a  phase  of  revocation  which,  culminating 
in  the  Darwin  theory,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  age. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  the  preponderance  of  trustworthy  result 
is  immeasurably  in  favor  of  the  student  of  to-day.  Progress  is 
traceable  in  everything  except  in  one  particular  instance,  to 
which  my  remarks  will  now  be  directed — the  biblical  account 
of  leprosy*  This  can  not  be  judged  in  a  manner  like  to  other 
descriptions.  The  objects  and  circumstances  connected  with  it 
were  special ;  Moses  did  not  wish  to  teach  medicine,  but  gave 
certain  laws  for  the  guidance  and  preservation  of  the  Israelitish 
community — laws  which  the  priest  should  observe,  and  which, 
whilst  they  were  perfect  quoad,  the  end  in  view  contained  only 
JQst  the  very  necessary  amount  of  pathology,  and  were  not 
technically  explained.  There  was  sufficient  oifference  in  the 
nature  of  the  forms  of  disease  included  under  the  term  leprosy 
imiilied  in  the  total  difference  of  treatment.  Some  were  clean 
and  some  unclean  :  Moses  was  under  no  necessity  of  defining 
pathological  details.  In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  I  would  be 
understood  as  vindicating  the  position  of  Moses  on  the  ground 
of  modern  research. « 

Till  within  the  last  few  years  the  solution  of  points  of  donht 
in  the  matter  of  leprosy  has  seemed  so  veiy  distant  and  un- 
likely as  to  have  a|)peared  a  fitting  subject  to  test  the  powers 
of  a  sphinx.  Recently  the  accumulation  of  observations  of 
small  moment,  |)er  se,  has  been  found  to  possess  such  potential 
.  interpretation  and  applicability  as  to  have  cleared  the  way 
VQty  considerably  for  the  establishment  of  satisfactory  data. 
I  have  recently  seen  a  good  deal  of  leprosy  during  a  length- 
ened tour  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  desire  to  call  attention  to 
particulars  of  its  nomenclature  and  meaning  (ancient  and 
modern),  without,  however,  aspiring  to  any  classical  discussion 
fts  that  which  appeared  irom  the  pen  of  Dr.  fieioher,  in  a  late 
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issae  of  tbe  Dublin  Qaarterly  Journal,  but  to  the  hope  «f  being 
able  to  reconcile  some  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have 
been  held  in  regard  to  leprosy,  using  that  term  to  signify  the 
elephantiasis  greecorum,  altogether  di^erent  from  the  E.  ara- 
bum,  the  Barbadoes  leg,  or,  as  it  is  termed  now  a-days,  buone- 
mia  tropica.  The  term  lepra  has,  by  its  peculiar  and  varied 
renderings  at  the  hands  of  writers,  been  a  source  of  no  incon* 
siderable  obstruction  to  the  foundation  of  clear  conceptions  of 
diseased  conditions  of  the  surface.  It  has  been  used  in  four 
•ohief  senses — 

As  signifying  (I)  a  special  affection,  distinct  from  elephan- 
tiasis, and  known  to  moderns  as  lepra  vulgaris  (Wilian). 

2.  The  same  condition,  but  in  the  sense  ot  its  being  an  ex- 
pression of  true  elephantiartis. 

3.  The  lepra  of  Holy  WVit,  a  disease  supposed  to  be  now 
nonexistent,  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  special  in  its  nature, 
and  different  altogether  from  elephantiasis,  and  also  lepra 
vulgaris.  A  view  oi*iginally  propounded  by  Lorry  and  Ousseel, 
and  recently  Dr.  Belcher. 

4.  True  elephantiasis  itself,  unconnected  with  modern  lepra 
vulgaris. 

In  the  Levitical  code  reference  is  made  to  many  eruptions; 
but,  as  concerning  the  subject  of  leprosy  (elephantiasiH),  we 
observe  that  Moses  referred  to  three  superficial  forms,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fully-developed  disease— (a)  the  boak  or  dail 
white;  (6)  the  berat  eecha  or  duHky  bt-rat;  and  (c)  the  berat 
lebona  or  bright  white  berat.  Celsus  arranges  these  under  the 
term  vitiligo;  the  first,  or  biak,  corresponds  to  his  alphos, 
the  second  to  his  melas,  and  the  third  to  bis  leuee.  Celsus, 
moreover,  separated  the  developed  disease,  elepbaniiasis,  from 
these  superficial  forms;  hence,  Celsus  and  Moses  apparently 
differ,  but  of  this  more  in  a  moment.  JScw  the  Greeks  made 
more  confusion :  with  them  the  term  lei^ra  arose,  and  it  i« 
thought  was  applied  to  the  alphos  (boak),  the  highest  degree 
of  lichenes  (psora  and  alphos)— psora  coming  also  from  the 
Hebrew  psorat.  In  the  eleventh  century  Avicenna  inculcated 
and  wrote  the  doctrines  of  the  Greeks,  and  then  arose  another 
error;  when  the  Arabian  writings  were  translated  into  Latin 
the  term  lepra  was  given  very  unlicensed  application,  as  ex- 
plained by  Bateman,  to  th«3  elephanuasis  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  term  morphoaa  was  used  to  the  scaly  eruption  called  by  the 
Greeks  lepra;  hence  the  general  use  of  the  term  lepra  and 
leprosy. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  acceptable  explanation  of  ail 
[>re-existing  contradictions  may  be  readily  given,  and  partieu- 
arly  in  consequence  of  the  important  obi^ervations  which  have 
been  published  by  Dr.  H.  Vandyke  Carter,  of  Bombay.      That 
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getitleman  bas  shown  clearly  that  there  i«  a  period  of  eruftion 
in  the  majority  of  caeea  of  leprosy  in  India;  ho  noticed  it  l.im- 
self  in  62  of  186  caMcs.  The  eruption  asnuroes  two  chief  forms, 
a  white  and  a  dark  variety,  corresponding  to  the  leace  and 
inelae,  and  known  as  morphoea  aiha  and  morphcea  ni^ra. 
There  is  resemhlance  often  to  lepra  valgaris  (alphos);  and  in 
India  the  confasion  of  these  eruptions  is  common.  This  mor- 
phoea is  the  baras  of  the  Arabs.  There  can  now  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relation  of  morphoea  and  elephantiasis.  It  is  the 
earliest  dign  of  elephantiasis,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
different  positions  of  Moses  and  Celsus.  The  boak  of  Moses, 
whic*h  does  not  render  a  man  unclean,  is  our  lepra  vulgaris,  or 
the  alphos  of  Gelsus ;  the  berat  cecha  correponds  to  tbe  roelas 
or  morphoea  nigra ;  and  the  berat  lebena  to  the  leuce  or  mor- 
phoea alba.  MoB(fS  did  not  use  his  own  judgment — he  gave  as 
be  was  commanded ;  but  how  curiously  his  teaching  and  Dr, 
Carter's  observations  agree  as  regards  pathology,  and  how 
each  is  mutually  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other.  Celsus  was 
not  a  Moses,  and  did  not  see  the  relation  of  the  components  of 
bis  vitiligo,  that  the  melas  and  leuce  were  early  stages  of 
elephantiasis,  and  tbe  alphos  distinct  again.  Dr.  Carter's  ob- 
servations, I  repeat,  are  opportune  and  most  concksive. 
Josephus  and  others  have  only  followed  their  predecessors  in 
misplacing  alphos;  but  the  time  had  not  come  for  its  solu- 
tion and  separation.  'Dr.  Belcher,  in  his  essay,  refers  to 
some  remarks  at  p.  860  of  Mr.  Wilson's  work,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  term  mal  rojo,  used  in  Spain,  calls  attention  to  the 
dark  red  or  reddish  brown  line  of  the  skin,  and  mal  noir  to  the 
dusky  hue  in  some  cases;  and  says,  it  may  well  be  asked,  how 
can  mal  rojo  or  mal  noir  be  identical  with  the  bright  white 
beiat  of  Moses,  with  the  scaly  lepra  of  the  LXX.,  or  with  the 
disease  of  Gehazi,  who  went  out  of  Bliaha's  presence  as  white 
as  snow.  The  foregoing  remarks  expl.dn  that  mal  rojo  and 
mal  noir  are  but  forms  of  morphoea.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  think,  does 
not  imply  that  they  had  any  relation  with  the  disease  of 
Gehazi,  or  the  lepra  of  the  Greeks  (alphos).  To  put  it  in  an- 
other way:  the  pathology  of  our  own  day  teaches  us  (1)  that 
Moses'  two  forms  of  berat,  the  leuce  and  melas  of  Celnus,  and 
the  forms  known  nowa  days  as  morphoea  alba  and  nigra,  are 
the  same — that  they  are  early  signs  of  the  elephantiasis ;  (2) 
that  the  boak  of  Moses,  the  al|>hos  of  celsus^  and  our  lepra 
vulgaris,  are  one  and  the  same  disease. 

Moses  did  not  refer  to  the  fully  developed  disease — the  tuber- 
cular and  ansesthetic  and  ulcerative  alterations*-^but  to  the 
earlier  stages;  and  he  shows  himself  a  great  pathologist  here; 
be  actually  forestalled  the  observers  of  recent  time.  This  is 
forgotten  in  all  discusaians,  and  is  the  chief  reason  why  author- 
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ities  declare  that  the  Israelitish  leprosy  and  the  elephantiaeii 
grcecorum  are  not  the  same.  If  they  compare  together  the 
same  stages,  an  absolate  identity  is  visible.  The  results  of 
modern  research,  to  my  own  mind,  give  a.  pecaliarly  prophetic 
aspect  to  the  Levitical  code,  and  there  can  not  be  a  doubt  that 
modern  investigation  has  fully  proved  its  truth. 

And,  in  all  this,  there  is  little  ground  for  supposing  that  any 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  diseases 
themselves.  The  same  forms  existed  formerly  much  in  the 
same  state  as  at  the.  present  day,  and  there  is  little,  if  any, 
reason  to  think  that  the  Hebrews  were  affected  by  one  special 
fjrm  of  lepra  of  which  no  truce  exists  now-a-days. 

Lorry  contended  for  the  past  existence  of  such  a  form  of 
disease,  and  Dr.  Belcher,  at  p.  297  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal,  says  that  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  leprosy  of 
the  Hebrews  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  as  dissimilar  as 
wasting  and  hypertrophy  can  be;  quite  true;  and  at  p.  298, 
that  the  Hebrew  leprosy  was  the  vitiligo  of  Celsus.  This  point 
has  been  referred  to.  Dr.  Belcber,  in  the  article  referred  to, 
does  not  seem  to  allow  thai  lepra  vulgaris  (VVillan),  the  alphos 
of  Celsus'  vitiligo,  and  Moses'  boak,  are  the  same ;  in  fact,  this 
disallowance  is  the  groundwork  of  Lorry's  view,  though  I 
gather  from  the  recent  edition  of  Neligan's  work  that  Dr. 
Belcber  has  modified  his  opinion. 

Whatever  else  Josephus  states, .  he  certainly  most  plainly 
states  thus  much — that  there  was  no  disease  such  as  is  con- 
tended tor  peculiar  to  the  Jews..  The  supposition  is  unneces- 
sary and  most  confusing.  But  I  have  at  hand  a  fact  which  is 
altogether  convincing.  During  the  last  year  (1865),  in  my 
travels  through  Egypt,  Palcbtine  and  Syria,  seeing  and  hear- 
ing as  much  as  possible  about  leprosy,  curiously  enough, 
I  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lebanon  range  that  a  form 
of  disease  is  common,  of  old  date,  and  recognized  as  dis- 
tinct from  elephantiasis;  it  is  called  bar  as  el  Israily,  I  de- 
clare, from  the  description,  character  and  scat  of  the  disease, 
that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  lepra  vulgaris  or  alphos. 
^ow,  here  is,  without  a  dpubt,  Lorry's  Hebrew  eruption 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Arabs  and  others,  under  the  most 
peculiar  designation,  and  yet  it  is  found  to  be,  not  a  special,, 
but  the  well  known  boak  of  Moses.  Ay,  and  yet  more  than 
this,  there  is  an  eruption  like  it,  of  a  dark,  scaly  aspect,  which 
is  distinguished  from  it,  and  which  is  regarded  as  an  early 
state  of  eleiihantiasis.  It  is  the  baras  of  the  Arabs.  These 
are  very  important  facts,  to  my  mind,  because  they  are  so 
completely  and  peculiarly  confirmatory  of  all  that  has  been 
said. 

Though  we  may  clear  up  all  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  an* 
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cient  relations  of  lepra  and  leprosy,  yet  perhaps  a  greater  one 
remains  in  the  delerminution  of  the  use  of  the  term  lepra  now* 
a-days.  It  is  a  quarrel  about  words;  and  admirably  does  Max 
Miller  observe,  "  yet,  under  a  different  form,  language  retains 
her  silent  charm;  and,  if  it  no  longer  creates  gods  and  heroes, 
it  creates  many  a  name  that  receives  a  similar  worship.  He 
who  would  examine  the  influence  which  words,  mere  words, 
have  exorcised  on  the  minds  of  men,  might  write  a  history  of 
the  world  that  would  teach  us  more  than  any  which  we  yet 
possess.  Words  without  definite  meaning  are  at  the  bottom 
of  nearly  all  our  philosophical  and  religious  controversies,  and 
even  the  so-called  exact  sciences  have  frequently  been  led 
aBtray  by  the  same  siren  voice;"  and  afterwards  adds  that  he 
does  not  refer  to  a  mere  show  of  language,  which  may  deceive) 
but  rather  '<to  words  that  everybod3'  uses,  and  which  seem  to 
be  so  clear  that  it  looks  like  impertinence  to  challenge  them/' 
How  very  suggestive  and  teaching!  The  exact  circumstances 
tinder  whicn  the  use  of  the  term  lepra  arose  are  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  Greek  translators  are  supposed  to  have  ap- 
plied it  to  the  alphos.  The  Greeks  must  have  used  the  term 
lepra  in  a  generic  sense,  tor  they  called  the  boak  lepra  alphos, 
and  the  berat  labena  lepra  leuce.  At  any  rate,  the  Arabians 
used  the  term  thus  widely,  applying  it  to  elephantiasis,  and  of 
course  probably  only  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Greeks, 
both  people  recognizing  in  fact  the  old  notion  of  the  relation 
of  alphos,  melas  and  leuce.  Even  in  India,  at  the  present  day, 
the  confusion  of  lepra  vulgaris  (alphos)  and  the  eruptive  stages 
of  elephantiasis  graecorum  is  very  common,  and  Dr.  Carter 
pointedly  refers  to  this,  In  fact,  these  states,  always  from  the 
time  of  Moses,  have  been  classed  together  in  consequence  of  a 
certain  similarity  in  outward  aspect. 

However  this  may  be,  clearly  leprosy  can  be  applied  to  none 
other  than  elephantiasis,  and  leprosy  absorbs  lepra,  and  herein 
Mr.  Wilson  is  perfectly  justified  in  bis  views.  Let  the  discus- 
sion go  on  as  it  likes  about  the  mere  use  of  names,  thus  much 
is  clear:  that  Mr.  Wilson's  suggestion  of  the  use  of  the  word 
alphos  to  indicate  our  lepra  vulgaris  is  not  only  the  most 
classical,  but  the  most  judicious,  under  the  circumstances,  If 
lepra  were  claimed  by  no  other  disease,  by  all  means  retain  it 
in  its  present  application;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Leprosy 
is  clearly  elephantiasis,  and  lepra  belongs  to  it.  Alphos  is  no 
invention  coined  to  supply  a  deficiency. 

The  confusion  of  alphos  and  true  leprosy,  and  its  expressions 
(morphoea  alba  and  nigra),  is  apparent,  as  before  cursorily 
noticed,  throughout  all  the  Sacred  Writings,  in  the  descrip- 
tions; but  it  is  hardly  a  confusion,  because  the  details  ofjtreat- 
ment  are  defined ;  it  is,  therefore,  rather  an  alliaRce;  and,  if 
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we  carefully  Btudy  the  concomitants,  we   Bhall   ob<«erve  that 
every  fact  connocced  with  the  two  classes  of  cases  only  tends 
to  prove  that  ihe  diseases  ander  notice  of  thac  and  our  owe 
time  are  the  same.     In  Exodus,  chapter  iv,  verse  6,  we   read, 
"And  the  Lord  said  furthermore,  Put  now  thy  hand  into  thy 
bosom.     And  he  put  bis  hand  into  his  bosom;  and  when    he 
took  it  out,  behold,  his  hand    was  leprous  as  snow."     Horo  is 
the  general  or  wide  use  of  the  term  leprous  due  to  the  transla- 
tors.    We  find  again,  in  Holy  Writ,   that  some   did  and  some 
did  not  dwell  in  places  apart  from  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of 
Naaman  and  Gehazi,  and  the  four  lepers,  on  the  other   hand, 
who  reported   the  flight  of  Benhadad's  besieging  army;  the 
cases  of  Ahasiah,  2  Kings,  chap.  xv.  verse  5,  who  was  smitten 
a  leper,  and  '<  dwelt  in  a  several  house;''  and  2  Chron.  chap, 
xxvi.  verse  21-19;   in  reference  to    Uzziah,  who, was  smittcQ 
leprous  in  his  fi)rebead,  and  abode  in  a  several  house.      Again, 
in  ihe  time  of  ChriHt,  some  siood  afar  off,  and  were  commanded 
to  go  show  themHelves  to  the  priest,  whilst  oihers  were  touched 
and  cleansed.     Further,  we  observe  how  the  exact  rules  laid 
down  by  Moses  continued  to  be  obHcrved  with  a  degree  of  ex- 
actness that  is  really  remarkable,  through  the  midlife  of  the 
Hebrews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  even  till   this  very  day. 
(The  Leviticai  code  bears  in  the  marginal  reading  of  the  Bible 
the  date,  B.  C,  1490,  Ahaziah's  lime,  B.  C,  800).     These  ob- 
servances being  enforced  by  universal   consent  against  a  dis- 
ease which,  as  elephantiasis,  is  and  has  been  well  detined,  and 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  mistaken  for  anything  else,  so 
that  the  strict  peculiar  observance  is  a  guarantee,   under   the 
circumstance,  that  the  original  disease  has  still  an  existence; 
and,  moreover,  when  we  recollect  the  rigidity  of  the  continued 
observance,  it  is  easy  to* see  in  this  an  additional  argument  to 
prove  that  the  so  called  leprosy  of  JSaaman   and  Gebazi,  and 
those  who  stood  afar  off,  and   lived  outside  the  ciiy,  were  of 
different  natures;     There  is  the  case  1  have  mentioned  of  baras 
el  Israily  and  ihe  baras  of  the  Arabs  existing  side  by  sidi*,  af- 
fording today  a'  complete  illuHt ration  of  the  slate  of  things 
centuries  ago.     1%  is  then  wholly  unnecessary  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  their  white,  scaly 
eruptions,  which  did  not  render  a  man  unclean,  is  our  alphos. 
It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  add,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the 
disease  of  Naaman  was  the  boak  of  Moses,   the  alphos,  or,  as 
wo  in  general  term  it,  lepra  vulgaris.       Let,  then,  alphos  take 
the  place  of  the  latter  in  future.     I  pray  not  to  be  thought  as 
forgetting  the  labors  of  early  writers — AretsBus,  Galen,  HippoJ 
orates,   Paulus,  ^gineta,   Avicenna,  Schilling,  Ousseel,   Bale- 
man,  Mason  Good— since  I  have  confined  mybclf  especially  to 
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cotntnentfl  on  Dr.  Carter'8  researohes,  and  the  cFearly  expre^fied 
Viows  of  Mr.  iTraRroas  WiUon;  all,  however,  with  the  Rilent 
current  of  clinical  observation,  have  Bellied,  it  appears  to  me,- 
the  dubiocre  points  in  regard  lo  elephantiasis,  save  the  position 
and  use  of  the  word  lepra — an  inirusion  of  the  Greeks  whith 
we  can  well  do  without.  Great  value  should  be  altaehid  to 
the  diagnosis  of  ihe  eruption  of  true  leprosy.  1  have  lately 
Been  a  most  remarkable  example  in  a  patient  of  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson,  which  was  considered  by  every  one  who  had  seen  it  to 
be  syphilitic.  The  subject  was  a  genileman  holding  an  official 
post  in  India,  and  all  the  members  of  the  medical  staff  reported 
upon  the  case  as  one  of  syphiliiic  disease;  the  individual  was 
mercurialised  and  mercurialized  again,  of  course  without  any 
effect  of  a  beneficia<l  kind. 

Whilst  upon  ihenubjectof  leprosy,  I  may  add  one  or  two 
short  notes  on  some  few  points  which  I  have  ascertained  dur- 
ing my  recent  trip  through  the  East.  At  Cuiro,  leprosy  is  met 
with  amongst  the  Christians  and  the  Hebrews.  At  Jerusalem 
lepers  are  plentiful;  there  is  no  hospital,  but  a  quarter  of  the 
town  is  set  apurt  for  them.  The  lepers  mostly  C(  me  from  the 
Burrf)unding  villages,  and  are  generally  of  Arab  origin.  At 
I^abulus  a  like  slate  of  things  is  met  with;  there  are  some  20Q 
lepers  who  live  outside  the  town.  A  few  lepers  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  generally  congregate  at 
Kabnius  or  Jerusalem.  At  Damascus  there  are  now  only  four 
lepers  in  the  leper  hospital,  two  men  and  two  women  ;  the 
others,  for  there  were  many  some  years  ago,  were  destroyed 
daring  the  massacre  which  h'appened  five  years  ago.  These 
lepers  came  from  around  Mount  Lebanon  chiefly,  and  arc 
mountaineers.  There  are  other  instances  lo  be  met  with  in 
the  Hanran.  It  is  said  ihat  thoro  is  no  known  case  of  le|)rosy 
in  a  Hebrew  at  the  present  time  in  Syria.  Stray  cases  of 
leprosy  you  come  across  here  and  there  in  th^  various  villages 
in  the  line  of  lour.    By  leprosy  I  mean  elephantiasis  gr»corum« 

in  the  first  plaee,  it  is  clear  that  all  these  poor  creatures 
have  lived  in  the  very  foutlest  of  dwellings,  without  ventila- 
tion^ without  any  attempt  at  cleanliness,  the  same  room  often 
being  occupied  by  animal^  and  human  beings  together.  The 
food,  too,  used  by  th^me  folks  is  bad:  rice,  lentils,  sour  milk 
and  rat  old  zibda,  which  is  a  kind  of  stock-grease  or  butter,  made 
by  boilini/  down  fat  and  butter,  with  the  view  of  keeping  it 
eatable  for  some  time.  It  ajipear,  too,  that  a  good  propor* 
lion  of  the  people  about  Damascus  consume  olive  oil,  which  is 
often  rancid.  It  would  spi  ear,  from  what  I  have  seen,  of  the 
zibHa  or  but  tor,  that  the  people  like  things  which  arc  tasty 
»nd  strong,  and  this  is  often  arrived  at  by  the  addition  of  garlio 
to  the  very  nasty  fatty  compound  which  they  cail  zibda. 
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The  evidence  as  to  fish-eating  habits  is  not  altogether,  satis- 
factory. In  Cairo  you  meet  with  plenty  of  stale  fish — the  native 
Christians  and  Jews  eat  it,  especially  a  compound  of  preserved 
or  spotted  'fish,  which  I  think  they  call  ''fasciah."  Yon  can 
t>btaiii  plenty  of  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  this  mess  in 
one  part  of  the  city  adjoining  the  Nile,  where  its  preparation 
is  carried  on,  in  the  horrible  stench  which  quite  sickens  you. 
At  Jerusalem  there  is  plenty  of  stale  fish  in  the  bazaars,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  eaten  especially  by  any  partieuiar  class ; 
besides,  the  lepers  have  come  from  various  places  afar  off.  At 
Nabulus  the  habit  can  not  be  traced,  nor  indeed  at  Damascus; 
but,  what  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  before  remarked, 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  rancid  fatty  matter  used  by 
those  afi'ected.  Fish-eating  habits,  where  the  quality  of  the 
fish  18  bad  and  stale,  seem  to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
history  of  lepers ;  the  disease  in  its  widest  migrations  and 
topographical  habitats,  has  always  followed,  and  does  now  fol- 
low, being  confined  almost  to,  the  banks  of  large  rivers  and 
seacoasts  in  the  most  northern  and  cold  as  well  as  southern  and 
warm  climes.  Elephantiasis,  on  this  account,  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  malarious  fever;  and,  where  there  is  any  exception 
to  this  rule,  if  there  be  not  the  evidence  of  actual  ichthyopha- 
gic  habits,  yet  is  there  of  that  which  is  pretty  much  the  same 
thing,  viz. :  the  consumption  of  rancid,  oleaginous  substances. 
It  would  be  well  that  our  Indian  inquirers  should  sifl  this  mat- 
ter thoroughly,  and  the  analogous  case  of  the  consumption  of 
bad  rice.  It  is  curious  that  in  England,  when  leprosy  was 
common,  there  should  have  been  a  large  consumption  of  fish; 
indeed,  salmon  Was  so  plentiful  that  a  special  clause  used  to  be 
inserted  into  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship  at  Gloucester, 
that  the  apprentice  should  not  be  compelled  to  eat  it  more  than 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The  analogies  in  the  medical  history 
of  leprosy,  and  such  states  as  pellagra,  which  are  in  great  de- 
gree dependent  upon  bad  food,  are  very  striking,  and  present 
interesting  points  for  observation.  It  is  worth  observing,  that 
lepers  affirm  if  they  eat  any  oil  at  any  time,  the  disease  (espe- 
cially the  pains  in  the  limbs)  is  much'  worse.  At  Nabulus  the 
great  cause  of  the  continuance  and  extension  of  leprosy  is  the 
complete  intermarriage  of  lepers  which  takes  place,  and  one  is 
really  surprised  that  the  government  does  not  legislate  in  the 
matter.  I  fully  believe  that  the  interdiction  of  the  marriage  of 
lepers  would  almost,  per  se,  be  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease within  the  term  of  a  century.  The  migration  of  leprosy 
is  prevented  by  this  one  circumstance.  Lepers  have  few  chil- 
dren ;  of  these  latter  some  escape  the  disease,  but  many  become 
affected :  this  may  happen  at  any  (early  or  late)  age,  generally 
where  hereditary  transmission  is  very  strongly  marked,  between 
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Ihe  ages  of  six  and  ten.  In  Syria  it  is  thoaght  that,  if  intercourse 
take  place  daring  the  period  of  menstruation^  the  child  begot- 
ten about  that  time  is  almost  sure  to  be  ieproas.  In  Jerusalem 
it  is  imagined  by  some  that  connection  with  animals  is  a  vera 
tausa. 

The  form  of  leprosy  is  the  tuberculous  i  it  kills  perhaps  in  from 

four  to  six  years,  or  gets  on  to  a  certain  pretty  advanced 

stage,  and  then  remains  positively  stationary  for  the  rest  of 

life.    If  treated  in  the  early  period,  it  is  said  to  be  susceptible 

of  cure    by  mercurial  remediation;   but  the  evidence   (three 

ca^es)  on  this  point  is  very  doubtful.    Males  are  more  liable 

than  females  to  be  affected  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to 

one.    The  disease  is  not  known  to  be  contagious  in  any  way 

'  or  degree.    It  has  no  relation  to  syphilis.    This  seems  very 

clear :  elephantiasis  existed  (and  indeed  is  mentioned  in  the 

Koran  under  the  name  of  '^jezzam'-)  long  before  ^philis  was 

known  in  Syria.     The  latter  was  imported' by  the  French,  and 

to  this  day  is  known  as  the  ''Frank  boil'' — a  circumstance 

having  of  couree  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  question 

of  the  relation  of  lepra  vulgaris  (alf)hos)  and  syphilis.     If  it  be 

true  that  syphilis  did  not  exist  in  Eastern  climes  until  within 

recent  times,  then  is  it  a  very  significant  argument  against  the 

non-syphilitic   source  of  lepra.     There  are  many  authorities 

who  think  that  lepra  vulgaris  is  an  old  form  of  syphiloderma. 

With  regard  to  the  contagiousness  of  leprosy,  only  one  fact 
has  come  under  my  notice.  It  was  that  of  a  European  who,  in 
a  tipsy  state,  cohabited  with  a  leprous  woman,  and  who,  be 
the  explanation  what  it  may,  actually  became  leprous,  and  in 
this  patient  the  disease  is  progressing.  In  the  East  the  disease 
is  not  considered  to  be  contagious. 

I  have  ttied  in  this  paper  to  explain  away  difficulties,  and  to 
harmonize  the  various  observations  of  tiiffering  authorities.  In 
conclusioni  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  traced  out 
the  modern  relations  of  elephantiasis;  but,  as  this  is  rather  a 
wide  sutgect,  its  consideration  must  be  attempted  in  a  separate 
paper.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  sum  up  as  regards  the  past — 
that  Moses  clearly  indicated  the  relation  of  three  forms  of 
eruption,  two  of  which  were  early  signs  of  elephantiasis,  the 
third  being  similar  but  distinct  in  nature.  Celsus,  not  seeing 
any  relation  between  these  eruptions  and  fully-deviBloped  ele- 
phantiasis, classed  them  together  under  the  head  of  vitiligo ;  he, 
moreover,  did  not,  as  Moses  did,  differentiate  the  boak  or  alphos. 
The  Greeks  introduced  the  generic  term  lepra,  particularizing 
each  species  by  additional  names,  one  of  which,  alphos,  desig- 
nated Moses'  boak.  The  Arabians  adopted  the  Greek  ideas, 
«nd  from  their  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  recogni* 
iion  of  the  view  which  is-so  completely  confirmed  by  Dr.  Car« 
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ter's  obsenrationsi  that  the  alphos  (our  lepra  vnlgaris)  is  a  di0-> 
ease  8ui  generis ;  and  the  two  forms  of  eruption  described  by 
Moses,  by  the  Greeks  under  the  terms  leuee  and  molas,  and  hfy 
moderns  morpboaa  aiba  and  morpboea  nigra,  are  modifications 
of  one  form  of  disease,  and  early  stages  or  indications  of  tbat 
akered  state  of  nutrition  which  resuUs  in  true  ele|)hantiaBi8. 
That  every  fact  tells  against  the  theory  that  the  Jews  were 
affected  by  any  form  of  disease  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  the 
least  being  the  existence  of  a  form  of  eruption  of  ancient  date  in 
the  East,  known  as  baras  el  Israily,  reoegnized  distinctly  as 
alphos,  and  as  different  from  another  form  existing  side  by 
sidci  the  baras  of  the  Arabs,  or  our  morphoea. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  in  reference  to  the  Leprosy  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  of  Physicians.  1  h»vo  very  good  reason 
to- know  that  a  large  number  of  reports  have  been  returned  to 
England  from  consuls  and  other  non-medical  men.  Now,  these 
must  contain,  of  course,  the  prevalent  opinion  and  prejudices  of 
the  people,  sonoe  of  which  are  most  extraordinary ;  and,  inas- 
much as  no  strictly  medical  criticism  and  analj'sis  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  the  selection  of  facts,  a  source  of  very  considerable 
error  may  (if  care  be  not  taken)  creep  into  and  invalidate  the 
labors  of  the  committee,  who  of  course  deal  only  in  a  great 
measure  with  what  is  actually,  and  in  fact  the  equivalent  of/ 
hearoay  evidenee, •^JSdinburgh  Medical  Journal, 


AK  AKTIFICIAL  VACCINA. 

fiy  Wm.  H.  HmogTOir,  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Patriok't  ]»ep«rtBient  of  the  Hotel  Dtea  at 

MontTfal; 

In  the  summer  of  1^59  I  was  asked  to  see  Miss  ^ ,  of  this 

oi^^  aged  twenty-three,  who,  I  was  informed,  had  never  men- 
Btruated,  and  whe  had  suffered  greatly  in  consequence.     Miss 

-— was  a  stout,  red-faced  girl,  with  bloated,  swollen   face, 

and  presented  an  appearance  of  general  plethora.  She  told 
me  her  sufTerings  were  almost  incessant,  but  were  more  severe 
for  a  few  days  in  each  month)  and  this  condition  of  thinga  had 
continued  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  with  gradually  increasing 
severity.  Her  days  were  passed  in  pain,  and  her  nights  io 
troubled  and  disordered  sleep,  in  feverish  dreams  or  wakeful- 
ness. Several  years  before,  she  had,  by  the  advice  of  her  phy- 
sician, commenced  taking  morphia,  which  she  had  rapidly 
increased  in  quantity,  without  being  rendered  oblivious  to  her 
Bufferings;  and  the  sleep,  into  which  she  would  sometimes  fall, 
was  so  labored,  and  the  breathing  so  stertorous,  as  frequently 
to  oblige  her  parents  to-  arouse  her.    Several  physicians  had 
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been  oonsQlted  daring  the  long  coarse  of  her  sufferings,  and  as* 
my  patient  had  retained  a  list  of  the  medicines  employed  hyi- 
each,  it  presented  a  most  formidable  array  of  emmenagogues^ . 
cathartics,  sudorifics,  and  stimulants.     As  the   potent  arma- 
menta  of  the  materia  medica  had  already  been  pretty  fairly 
exhausted^  I  proposed  a  tactual  examination.     To  this,  how- 
ever, there  were  objections,  until  the  very  intelligent  midwife^ 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  having  me  consulted  (and  who,  ^ 
at  my  request,  made  an  examination)  had  informed  the  patient 
she  was  unlike  the  rest  of  womankind.    On  inspection,  the 
mons  veneris  was  very  scantily  supplied  with  its  usual  cover- 
ing, and   the  cushion  of  adipose   tissue   over  the  symphysis 
pubis  was  neither  thick  nor  firm.     The  meatus  urinarius  ex- 
isted at  its  normal  site,  and  a  little  below  there  was  a  slight^ 
depression  marking  the  place  of  the  vagina.     But  there  was 
no  preputium  clitoridis — no  clitoris — no  labia  or  nymph»— no- 
vestibule.     An  examination,  per  rectum,  established  the  exist- 
ence of  an  uterus,  but,  with   the  catheter  at  the  same  time  in 
the  urethra,  no  interposed  vagina  could  be  felt.    I  at  once  pro- 

Eosed  to  remedy,  surgically,  this  anomalous  state  of  things, 
oping  a  division  of  the  skin — which  seemed  to  be  thin — would^ 
lead  to  something  like  a  vagina.    Consent  having  been  ob- 
tained, I  made  the  first  incision  on  the  23d  of  June,  1859,  from, 
within  three  lines  of  the  meatus  to  within  the  same  distance 
of  the  rectum. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  line  of  the  incision,  I  met  with  con- 
densed areolar  tissue,  but  no  vestige  of  a  vagina.  I  now  made 
up  my  mind  that  there  existed  no  natural  passage,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  hew  one  out  of  the  soft  tissues.  A  day  was 
named  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  meantime  a  large  fine- 
Turkey  sponge  was  immersed  in  a  thick  solution  of  gum  aca- 
cia, and  submitted  to  enormous  pressure  for  a  few  days,  by 
which  it  was  reduced  to  the  thickness  and  hardness  of  sol^ 
leather. 

On  the  27th  June  the  patient  was  placed  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  and  an  incision,  the  length  of  the  first,  was- 
m ado  in  the  mesian  line;  a  three-valved  speculum  was  intro* 
duced,  and  through  it  several  narrow  strips  of  hardened 
sponge.  The  hemorrhage  during  the  operation  was  somewhat' 
alarming;  but,  after  my  departure,  the  quantity  of  blood  lo&t 
was  so  great  as  to  soak  through  the  bed,  run  in  a  stream  upon* 
the  floor,  and  induce  frequent  syncope.  When  hastily  sum- 
moned to  the  be  Iside  I  removed  the  thickly  swollen  slices  of 
sponge  by  strings,  which  had,  previous  to  their  introduction^, 
been  attached  to  each  piece;  and  employed  astringent  injec- 
tions.   The  hemorrhage  gradually  ceased ; .  not,  however^  till  £ 
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Iiad  time  to  reflect  that  Simpson's  fate — under  somewhat  simi- 
lar eircamstances — was  to  be  mine,  with  a  renom^e^  however, 
less  able  to  bear  a  shock  which  had  almost  unseated  the  advo- 
cate of  histerotomy.  Two  days  after  the  removal  of  the 
sponge,  I  re-introduced  fresh  pieces  through  the  speculum — 
the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform — and  re- 
peated this  proceeding,  without  chloroform,  every  second  day 
for  a  fortnight,  when,  by  coasing  and  urging,  I  induced  the 

Eatient  to  submit  to  the  knife  again,  assuring  her  friends  and 
ersolf  that  the  hemorrhage  on  this  occasion  would  be  incon- 
siderable, as  I  could  feel  the  uterus  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  wound  already  made. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  another  and  a  deeper  incision  was 
directed  upward  and  backward,  and  still  in  the  mesian  line, 
when  the  os  uteri  was  reached— full,  thick-lipped,  and  pouting. 
No  discharge  or  secretion  of  any  kind  escaped,  though  an 
elastic  bougie  was  made  to  enter  the  interior  cavity  to  the 
usual  depth.  I  now  had  a  vagina  formed,  suited  to  any  pur- 
pose, and  the  compressed  sponge  still  increased  its  capacity. 
The  sponge  was  removed,  and  fresh  pieces  introduced  every 
second  day  for  several  weeks,  when  the  speculum,  covered 
with  lint,  was  substituted — introduced  in  the  ordinary  way,^ 
and  the  handles  secured  together.  A  fortnight  after  the  last 
operatif)n  a  very  moderate  secretion  took  place,  which  increased 
at  the  succeeding  menstrual  periods,  with  complete  relief  to  all 
those  distressing  symptoms  for  the  relief  of  which  she  had 
consulted  me.  The  morphia  was  laid  aside,  and  sleep,  without 
it,  was  sound  and  refreshing;  and  the  patient,  from  a  bloated, 
swollen,  and  apoplectic  looking  object,  became  as  slender  and 
as  genteel  as  she  could  have  desired.  The  dilating  process  wa» 
continued  for  several  months. 

Some  time  ago  1  was  asked  my  opinion  concerning  her  mar- 
riage (then  on  the  tapis),  and,  after  an  examination,  unhesitat- 
ingly counseled  it.  (The  smooth  walls  of  the  artificial  vagina 
were  now  lubricated  with  a  secretion,  and  the  organ  was  of 
the  ordinary  capacity.)  The  marriage  took  place,  and  the 
lucky  possessor  of  the  slim  unweibliche  fraulein  is  still,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  that  the  knife  had 
carved  for  him  a  path  to  enjoyment.  And  now  I  have  to  men- 
tion what  to  me  appears  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  case.  Previous  to  the  operation  there  was  no  sexual  de- 
sire, but  when  menstruation  had  been  fairly  established  there 
was  a  difference  in  that  respect;  and  after  marriage,  gratifica- 
tion had  increased  with  sexual  indulgence.  The  patient  ha& 
<not  become  pregnant. — Canada  Medical  JournaL 
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THE    MEDICAL    RBPOBTEE, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MAY  16.  1867. 

Convention  of  Professors  of  Medical  Colleges  of  the  United 
States. — We  have  reeeived,  from  our  special  correspondent,  the 
following  interesting  proceedings,  which  we  lay  before  our 
readers,  reserving  comment  for  some  future  time : 

In  parsuance  of  a  •call  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
American  Medical  AlsociatioD,  at  its  last  session,  held  in  Balti- 
more, May  2,  1866,  delegates  from  most  of  the  medical  ihstita- 
tions  of  the  ooantry  met  Friday,  May  8,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in 
the  Faoalty-room  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

Professor  Davis,  of  Chicago,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
stated  its  olgeot.  Prof.  A.  Stille,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen 
Chairman,  and  Prof.  G.  C.  B.  Weber,  of  Cleveland,  Secretary. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  approved  as  delegates : 

Humboldt  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  ^o.,  Prof.  A.  Hammer 
und  Dr.  A.  J.  Steele;  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Prof.  Jos.  N.  McDowell;  Chicago  Medical  College,  Chicago, 
111.,  Profs.  W.  N.  Byford  and  N.  S.  Davis ;  University  of  Penn- 
eylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Prof.  A«  Stille ;  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Prof.  S.  D.  Gross;  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor;  Mich.,  Prof.  A.  B.  Palmer;  Berkshire 
Medical  College,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Prof.  A.  B.  Palmer;  Albany 
Medical  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Prof.  Alden  March ;  Starling 
Medical  College,  Ohio,  Prof.  Francis  Carter;  Charity  Hospital 
Medical  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Prof.  G.  C.  E.  Weber;  Medi- 
<iA\  College  of  Ohio,  Cincinnitti,  Prof^.  C.  G.  Comegys  and  Geo. 
C  Blackman ;  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine,  Profs.  Bead  and 
B.  L.  Lawson ;  Miami  Medieal  College,  Cincinnati,  Profs.  E.  B. 
Stevens  and  Geo.  Mendenhall;  University  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
Pro£  Jo6.  M.  Halloway ;  Medical  Department  of  Iowa  IJniver-^ 
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sity,  Keokuk,  Profs.  N.  R.  Taylor  and  J.  C.  Hughes ;  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Prof.  F.  Donaldson ;  Toland  Med- 
ical College,  San  Franoisoo,  Prof.  T.  M.  Logan. 

Professor  Hollo  way,  of  Louisville;  Davis,  of  Chicago;  Don- 
aldson, of  Baltimore ;  Blackman  of  Cincinnati;  and  March,  ot 
Albany,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  order  of 
the  different  subjects  which  were  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Convention. 

After  which  the  Convention  adjourned  to  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

In  the  afternoon  session  this  committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing distinct  propositions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
vention : 

"1.  That  every  student  applying  for  matriculation  in  a  Med- 
ical College  shall  be  required  to  show,  either  by  satisfactory 
certificates  or  by  a  direct  examination  of  the  faculty,  that  he 
possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  English 
oranches  of  education,  including  a  series  of  mathematics 
and  the  natutral  sciences,  and  that  the  certificates  pre- 
sented, or  the  results  of  the  examinations  thus  required,  be 
regularly  filed  a  as  part  of  the  records  of  each  Medical  College. 

''  2.  That  every  medical  student  be  required  to  study  not 
only  three  full  years,  but  also  to  attend  three  regular  annual 
courses  of  Medical  College  instruction,  before  being  admitted 
to  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

''8.  That  the  mmi'mum  duration  of  a  regular  annual  lecture 
term,  or  course  of  Medical  College  instrujction,  shall  be  five 
calendar  months. 

'*  4.  That  every  Medical  College  shall  embrace  in  Us  curri- 
culum at  l^ast  thirteen  professorships,  including  substantially 
the  following  branches,  namely  :  Descriptive  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology and  Histology,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica, 
Organic  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  General  Pathology  and 
Public  Hygiene,  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operations  of  Surgery, 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women,  Clinical  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Surgery.  That  these  several  branches  shall  be  divided 
into  three  group?  or  series,  corresponding  with  the  three  years 
required  for  medical  study.  The  first,  or  freshmen  series,  shall 
embrace  Descriptive  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Histology,  In- 
organic Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  To  these  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  shall  be  mainly  restricted  for  the  first  year 
of  his  studies,  and  on  them  he  shall  be  thoroughly  examined 
by  the  proper  members  of  the  faculty  at  the  close  of  his  firai 
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•course  of  Medical  College  ^nstraotion,  and  receive  a  certificate 
iDdicating  the  degree  of  his  progress.  The  second,  or  junior 
series,  shall  embrace  Organic  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  Gene- 
ral Pathology,  Public  Hygiene,  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operas 
tions  of  Surgery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence*  To  these  the  at- 
tention of  the  medical  student  shall  be  directed  during  the 
second  year  of  his  studies,  and  on  them  he  shall  be  examined 
•at  the  close  of  his  second  course  o^  Medical  College  instruction, 
the  same  as  after  the  fii*st.  The  third,  or  senior  series,  shall 
embrace  Practical  Medicine,  Practical  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women,  with  Clinical  Medicine  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery in  hospital.  These  shall  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
student  the  third  year  of  bis  medical  studies,  apd,  at  the  close 
of  the  third  course  of  Medical  College  instruction,  he  shall  un- 
dergo a  general  examination  in  all  the  departments  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

''The  instruction  in  the  three  series  of  branches  is  to  be 
given  simultaneously,  and  to  continue  throughout  the  whole  of 
each  annual  college  term;  each  student  attending  the  lectures 
on  such  branches  as  belong  to  his  period  of  progress  of  study, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  each  pursue  their  respective  studies  simultaneously 
throughout  the  collegiate  year  in  all  our  literary  colleges. 

^*  5.  That  the  practice  of  selling  individual  tiekets  by  members 
of  Medical  College  Facalties  should  be  abolished,  and,  in  place 
of  it,  each  student  should  be  charged  a  specific  sum  for  each 
annual  course  of  Medical  College  instruction ;  the  sum  being 
the  same  for  each  of  the  three  courses  before  graduating;  and 
any  student  or  practitioner  who  has  attended  three  full  courses 
in  any  one  college  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  subsequent 
course  or  courses  in  that  college  gratuitously.  The  fees  paid 
for  each  annual  course  of  College  instruction  should  be  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  and  subsequently  distributed  to 
each  member  of  the  Faculty  at  such  time  and  in  such  propor- 
tion as  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  each  college  shall 
determine. 

**6.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  Medi- 
cal College  requires  large  expenditure  of  money  annually;  and, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  adequate  endow- 
ments from  the  several  State  Governments,  the  exaction  of  a 
just  and  reasonable  annual  lecture  fee  is  a  necessity  with  which 
all  Medical  Colleges  should  comply;  and  that  $105  should  be 
the  minimum  fee  for  each  regular  annual  course  of  instruction 
in  any  Medical  College  in  the  United  States." 

The  first  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Professors  Davis^ 
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QroBB,  OomegyS)  McDowell;  Hammer,  Tayler,  and  Palmer^  and 
after  amendment  adopted  as  follows : 

1.  That  everyv  Btudent  applying  for  matricitlation  in  a  med- 
ical college  shall .  be  required  to  show,  either  by  satisfaotory 
certificates  or  by  a  direct  examination  by  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  that  he  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common 
English  branches  of  education,  including  the  first  series  of 
mathematics,  and  sufBcient  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  to 
understand  the  technical  terms  of  the  profession ;  and  that  the 
certificates  presented,  or  the  results  of  the  examination  thus- 
required,  be  regularly  filed  as  a  part  of  the  records  of  each 
medical  college. 

On  Saturday  further  discussion  took  place,  and  the  following 
were  adopted: 

2.  That  every  medical  student  be  required  to  study  not  only 
four  full  years,  but  also  to  attend  three  regular  annual  courses 
of  Medical  College  instruction  before  being  admitted  to  an  ex- 
amination for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

8.  That  the  minimum  duration  of  a  regular  annual  lecture 
term,  or  course  of  Medical  College  instruction,  sball  be  six  cal- 
endar months. 

4.  That  every  Medical  College  shall  embrace  in  its  curricu- 
lum at  least  thirteen  professorships,  including  substantially  the 
following  branches,  to  be  taught  by  not  less  than  nine  profess- 
ors, namely :  Descriptive  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Histology, 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Organic  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology,  General  Pathology  and  Public  Hygiene,  Surgical 
Anatomy  and  operations  of  Surgery,  Medieal  Jurisprudence, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Practice  of  Surgery,  Pathological  Anat- 
omy, Diseases  of  Children,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women, 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

That  these  several  branches  shall  be  divided  into  three 
groups  or  series,  corresponding  with  the  three  courses  of  Med- 
ical College  instruction  required. 

The  first,  or  Freshmen  series,  shall  embrace  Descriptive  An- 
atomy and  Practical  Dissections,  Physiology  and  Histology, 
Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

To  these  the  attention  of  the  student  shall  be  mainly  re- 
stricted during  the  first  course  of  Medical  College  instruction, 
and  in  these  he  shall  submit  to  a  thorough  examination  by  the 
proper  members  of  the  Faculty,  at  its  close,  and  receive  a  cer- 
tificate indicating  the  degree  of  his  progress. 

The  second,  or  Junior  series,  shall  embrace  Organic  Chemis- 
try and  Toxicology,  General  Pathology,  Morbid  Anatomy  and 
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Public  Hygiene,  Sargioal  Anatomy  and  Operations  of  Sargery, 
and  Medical  JariBprndence.  To  these  the  attention  of  the 
medical  student  shall  be  directed  daring  his  second  conrse  of 
medical  college  instmotion,  and  in  them  he  shall  be  examined 
at  the  dose  of  his  second  course  in  the  same  manner  as  after 
the  first. 

The  third,  or  vSenior  series,  shall  embrace  Practical  Medi- 
cine, Practical  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  diseases  peculiar  to 
women  and  children  :  with  Clinical  Medicine  and  Clinical  Sur- 
gery in  hospital.  These  shall  occupy  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent during  the  third  course  of  college  instruction,  and  at  its 
close  he  shall  be  eligible  to  a  general  examination  on  all  the 
branches  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
The  instruction  in  the  three  series  of  branches  is  to  be  given 
simultaneously,  and  to  continue  throughout  the  whole  of  each 
annual  college  term;  each  student  attending  the  lectures  on 
such  branches  as  belong  to  his  period  of  progress  in  study,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Sopohmore,  Junior  and  Senior  classes 
each  pursue  their  respective  studies  simultaneously  throughout 
the  collegiate  year  in  all  our  literary  colleges. 

On  motion,  section  6  was  laid  on  the  table. 

After  which  the  , Convention  adjourned  till   the  following 

Monday. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Professor  Stilie,  at  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  Monday. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read  and  approved. 

Professor  Gross  moved  to  reconsider  parts  of  section  four, 
relating  to  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  Medical  Colleges. 

Professor  Hammar  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  for  that  pur* 
pose.    Carried. 

Professor  Gross  moved  to  amend  part  first,  section  four,  by 
inserting  the  words  '< Medical  Ethics"  after  the  words  '<  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence." 

Professor  Palmer  moved  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Carried. 

Professor  Comegys  moved  the  reconsideration  of  section 
one. 

After  suspension  of  the  rules  this  motion  was^  adopted. 

Professor  Comegys  moved  to  amend  section  one,  by  insert- 
ing <<  Elements  of  Natural  Sciences  "  after  the  word  <' Mathe- 
matics."   Carried. 

Professor  Hammer  moved  the  adoption  of  the  whole  section 
as  amended.    Carried. 

Section  six  was  then  considered. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Donaldson  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Professor  Palmer  then  introdaoed  the  following  resohiliion : 

'<  Resolved,  That  every  Medical  College  should  immediately 
adopt  some  effeotaal  method  of  ascertaining  the  actual  attend- 
ADce  of  students  upon  its  lectures,  and  other  exercises,  and  at 
the  close  of  each  session  of  the  attendance  of  the  student  a 
certificate,  specifying  the  time  and  the  courses  of  instruction 
actually  attended,  should  be  given^  and  such  certificates  only 
should  be  received  by  other  colleges  as  evidence  of  such  attend- 
ance." 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Professor  Davis  moved  the  adoption  of  all  the  section  as 
amended.    Carried. 

Prof.  Gross  moved  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  sections  as 
adopted  by  this  Convention,  certified  to  by  its  officers,  to  the 
American  Hedical  Association,  at  its  next  session. 

Prof.  Davis  then  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

^*  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  present  the  several  propo- 
sitions adopted  by  the  Convention  to  the  Trustees  and  Facul- 
ties of  all  the  Medical  Colleges  in  this  country,  and  solicit 
their  definite  action  thereon,  with  a  view  to  the  early  and 
simultaneous  practical  adoption  of  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  country.  And  that  the  same  committee  be  authorized 
to  call  another  Convention  whenever  deemed  advisable." 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  that  commit- 
tee: Profs.  Davis,  of  Chicago;  Donaldson,  of  Baltimore;  Gross, 
of  Philadelphia;  March,  of  Albany;  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Dr.  Yattier,  President  of  the 
Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine,  who  invited  the  members  of 
the  Convention  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Academy 
in  the  evening. 

Prof.  March  moved  to  accept  the  invitation.    Carried, 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Davis,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  for  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  they  have  discharged  thoir  duties,  and  to 
the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  for  the  use  of  their 
hall. 

The  President  returned  his  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Convention  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech. 

Prof.  Stevens  moved  that  a  formal  written  thesis  on  some 
professional  topic  shall  still  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable requirements  for  the  doctorate. 

Eemarks  were  made  by  Professors  Stevens,  Comegys  and 
Donaldson. 

Professor  Davis  then  rose  simply  to  suggest  whether  there 
was  not  some  danger  of  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
propositions  involving  details  that  might  unnecessarily  corn- 
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plicate  the  great  leading  object  for  which  we  have  been  labor- 
ing. Whether  the  time- honored  and  universal  custom  of  re- 
quiring the  medical  students  to  write  a  thesis  should  be  insisted 
on  or  not,  would  have  but  little  bearing  on  the  great  principles 
involved  in  the  revision  of  our  system  of  medical  education. 
If  the  standard  of  preliminary  education  which  we  have  here 
adopted  should  be  carried  into  effect,  it  would  remove  one  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  writing  of  a  thesis  was  originally  de- 
manded. Tet,  he  said,  it  was  desirable  to  retain  the  practice, 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  encourage  every  student  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  his  thoughts  on  paper.  But  the  great  and 
all-important  object  of  this  Convention  was  simply  to  place  the 
system  of  medical  education  in  this  country  upon  sound  educa- 
tional principles,  by  erecting  a  standard  of  preparatory  educa- 
tion, by  increasing  the  period  of  study,  by  adding  to  the  college 
courses,  and  by  determining  a  rational  order  of  study.  This 
we  have  now  done,  so  far  as  this  Convention  is  concerned,  by 
the  harmonious  adoption  of  the  five  propositions  already 
passed  upon.  And  he  earnestly  suggested  whether  we  had, 
not  better  stop  here,  and  devote  the  remainder  oi  our  time  to 
the  work  of  devising  the  most  efficient  means  to  secure  the 
adoption  and  simultaneous  practical  execution  of  the  provis- 
ions already  agreed  upon  by  all  the  colleges  of  our  country; 
and  leave  all  minor  matters  of  detail  to  be  determined  as  time 
and  circumstances  should  indicate  in  the  future. 

Thereupon,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Kammar,  the  Convention 
adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Committee. 


Female  Practitioners  of  Medicine, — There  seems  to  be  a  de- 
cided leudQTicj  at  the  present  time  for  women  to  assume  the 
right  of  following  the  various  professions  and  thrusting  them- 
selves forward  as  candidates  for  public  favor  and  patronage; 
and,  as  these  places  have  heretofore  exclusively  been  filled  by 
men,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  such  a 
bold  innovation  on  our  time- honored  customs. 

The  practice  of  medicine  has  been  especially  attractive  to 
them,  and  so  far  has  this  gone  that  we  even  hear  of  a  Female 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia.  We  must  say  that  we  are 
sorry  at  this,  as  we  think,  unnatural  effort  to  unsex  the  female 
— for  it  really  amounts  to  that — and  thus  destroy,  in  our  opin- 
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ion,  the  sanctity  and  parity  of  her  position  and  character ;  and 
we  can  not  see  these  innovations  attempted  without  entering 
oar  solemn  protest. 

In  a  medical  point  of  view,  the  graduates  of  this  Female 
Medical  College  come  before  the  public  for  patronage;  and 
the  professional  man  is  called  upon  to  recognize  or  reject  the 
system,  to  receive  them  on  full  equality,  and,  if  occasion  re- 
quire, consult  with  them,  or  reject  them  as  practitioners  en- 
tirely. We  do  not  here  refer  to  the  midwife  or  nurse,  but  to  the 
so-called  regular  graduates  of  medicine.  Already  have  several 
medical  societies  in  the  East  had  the  matter  up  for  discussion, 
and  we  see  in  a  late  number  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter  that  the  subject  was  fully  and  ably  discussed  before 
the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  and  the  following  ' 
•  remarks  by  Dr.  Bell  we  most  heartily  endorse  : 

*'  Looking  to  the  usefulness  and  dignity  of  the  profession, 
which  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, we  are  not  without  very  grave  objection  to  women 
taking  on  themselves  the  heavy  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 

f)ractice  of  medicine.  Their  success  in  the  walks  of  general 
iterature,  and  even  in  some  instances  of  science,  which  allow 
them  a  choice  of  time  and  season  for  intellectual  labor,  can  not 
be  adduced  as  arguments  in  favor  of  their  ability  to  bear  up 
under  the  bodily  and  mental  strain  to  which  they  would  be  un- 
ceasingly subjected  in  this  new  vocation.  The  physiological 
peculiarities  of  women,  even  in  single  life,  and  the  disorders 
consequent  upon  them,  can  not  fail  frequently  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  discharge  of  her  duties  as  physician  in  constant 
attendance  on  the  sick.  How  much  greater  must  be  the  inter- 
ruption to  her  duties  if  she  enter  the  married  state  and  be- 
comes a  mother  and  nurse.  The  delicate  organisation  and 
predominance  of  the  nervous  system  render  her  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  suffer,  if  not  to  sink,  under  the  fatigue,  and  the 
mental  shocks  which  she  must  encounter  in  her  professional 
round.  Man,  with  his  robust  frame  and  trained  self  command, 
is  often  rarely  equal  to  the  task.  The  home  influence  of  woman 
is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  growing  out  of  Christian  civili- 
zation. More  especially  is  this  manifest  when  we  look  at  her 
as  the  head  of  the  household,  a 'helpmate  to  her  husband,  and 
the  confidante,  guide,  instructor  and  loving  friend  of  her  chil- 
dren, whose  future  happiness  and  respectability  so  much  depend 
4>n  her  tuition  and  example.    What  would  be  the  state  of  the 
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boQSehoId — what  the  present  condition  and  Aitare  prospects  of 
the  children,  deprived  to  a  considerable  extent  of  their  natural 
guardian,  who  would  be  engaged  all  day,  and  not  secure 
against  calls  at  night,  in  the  service  of  the  sick  ?  Nor  when 
at  home  can  the  mother,  worried  and  fretted  and  anxious 
about  her  patients,  give  healthy  milk  to  her  infant,  or  be  in  a 
fit  frame  of  mind  to  interchange  endearments  with  her  beloved 
little  ones,  to  receive  their  contidences  and  offer  advice. 

Once  embarked  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  a  female  physi- 
cian will  not  long  confine  herself  to  attendance  on  persons  of 
her  own  sex.-    Curiosity,  caprice,  the   novelty  of  the  thin^, 
would  induce  some  men  to  ask  the  profesHional  advice  of  a 
woman   doctor.      It  is  sufficient  to  allude  merely  to   the  em- 
barrassments   which   would    be    encountered   on   both   sides^ 
in  her  visiting  and  prescribing  for  persons  of  the  opposite  sex* 
If  her  services  be  restricted  to  the  temale  portion  of  the  family, 
then  must  there  bo  a  male  physician  to  attend  on   the  males, 
and  thus  there  will  be  constantly  two  physicians  in  the  regular 
service  of  a  family,  with  ail  the  chances  of  counter  prescrip- 
tions and  advice  and  breach  of  ethics,  misunderstanding  and 
heartburnings,  by  each  one  passing  the  lines  of  the  other.     If 
a  female  physician  be  once  received  in  full  standing  and  profes- 
sional intercourse  by  consultation,  or  at  other  times  with  a 
physician  of  our  sex  be  allowed,  the  greatest  latitude  will  be 
taken  and  given  in  the  statement  of  the  case  of  disease,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  its  symptoms  and  causes,  and   questions   of 
treatment,  therapeutical  and  psychical.     Will  woman  gain  by 
ceasing  to  blush  by  discussing  every  topic  as  it  comes  up  with 
philosophic  coolness,  and  man  be  improved  in  the  delicate  re- 
serve with  which  ho  is  accustomed  to  address  woman  in  the 
sick  room?     The  bounds  of  modesty  once  passed  in  this  pro- 
fessional intercourse,  will  the  additional  freedom  of  speech  and 
manner  thus  acquired  impart  grace  or  dindity  to  a  woman  in 
her  new  character  ? 

«*  Could  women  be  induced  to  see  the  true  line  of  duty  in  re- 
lation to  medical  study,  it  would  be  to  learn  preventive  medi- 
cine and  acquire  a  suitable  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  so  as  to  be  abl<^  to  preserve  their  own  health  and  that 
of  their  children,  and  to  inculcate  on  the  latter  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  our 
nature.  The  field  is  large,  and  its  cultivation  would  richly  re- 
pay the  laborers  in  it. 

''In  no  other  country  than  our  own  is  a  body  of  women 
authorized  to  engage  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  The 
specialty  of  midwifery  practice  in  Franco  is  hedged  in  by  regu- 
lations which  call  for  the  assistance  of  medical  men  in  any  cas« 
of  difficulty  and  doubt." 
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The  Society  then  ananimoasly  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  fully  nettles  the  position  of  the  Society  onjjthe 
question : 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  conformity  with  what  they  believe  to  be 
due  to  the  profession,  the  community  in  general,  and  the  female 
portion  of  it  in  particular,  the  members  of  this  Society  can  not 
offer  any  encouragement  to  women  becoming  practitioners  of 
medicine,  nor,  on  these  grounds,  can  they  consent  to  meet  in 
consultation  such  practitioners." 

The  subject  has  not  been  presented  in  a  personal  form  in  this 
city,  and  we  sincerely  trust  we  may  never  bd  called  on  to  take 
it  under  serious  consideration.  Still  it  is  well  for  the  prufession 
to  bear  the  matter  in  mind  and  know  what  is  transpiring  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 


Sanitary  Circular  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States 
Army, — The  following  interesting  and  practical  circular  has 
just  been  issued  by  Surgeon-General  Barnes,  and  contains  in- 
structions that  would  be  useful  to  all.  Our  City  authorities 
oould  not  do  better  than  to  adopt  most  of  the  suggestions  con* 
tained  in  it: 

War  Department,  SiTRgeon-Gbneral's  Office,  ) 
Washington,  D.  01,  April  20, 1867.  j 
In  view  of  the  possible  prevalence  of  cholera  during  the  ap- 
proaching, summer,  the  following  instructions  are  promulgated : 
Every  endeavor  will  be  made  by  medical  officers  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  cholera  from  infected  commands,  or  its  convey- 
ance from  point  to  point,  by  a  «'  quarantine  of  observation  " 
upon  all  detachments  of  recruits  or  troops  arriving  or  depart- 
ing from  depots,  posts,  or  recruiting  stations,  at  Or  near  which 
this  disease  prevails.  Prompt  reports  of  its  appearance  in 
commands,  either  en  route  or  in  garrison,  and  isolation  of  ail 
oases,  so  far  as  practicable.  In  addition  to  the  strictest  hy- 
gienic police  enforcement  of  personal  cleanliness  and  thorough 
disinfection,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  wa- 
ter used  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes.  When  pure  rain 
water  can  not  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  the 
flpring  or  river  water  contains  organic  impurities,  it  should  be 
p  irified  by  distillation  or  the  noxious  matter  precipitated  by 
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petmaflganate  of  potash,  fi-om  half  a  grain  to  one  grain  of  tbe 
crystallized  pertnanganate;  or  its  equivalent  in  solution,  added 
to  one  gallon  of  water,  should  produce  a  decided  pinkish  hue, 
i^hich  disappears  iir  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  salt  has  not  been 
used  in  excess.-  The  water  should  then  be  drawn  oif  and  is- 
ready  for  use^  Turbid  water,  such  as  that  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
Lower  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  should  be  filtered  and 
allowed  to  settle  before  using.  T'he  deposit  of  impurities  can 
be  hastened  by  the  addition  of  powdered  alum  in  small  qnan* 
tities,  weU  diffused  by  stirring.  It  is  always,  but  more  espe- 
cially  IB  times  of  threatened  danger  of  pestilence,  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  ctiedical  officers  to  submit  the  practical  su;j;gestions 
of  experience  and  professional  knowledge  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  of  troops  to  their  commanding  ofilcers;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1866  shows  that  only  by 
combined  and  untiring  vigilance,  energetic  action  and  rigid 
enforcement  of  hygienic  measures  within  the  reach  of  every 
commander  can  we  hope  to  avoid,  keep  in  check,  or  eradicate 
this  disease.  Beside  the  usual  reports  of  sick  and  Wounded^ 
every  medical  officer  in  charge  of  cholera  cases  will  forward  to 
the  Surgeon-GeneraFs  Office,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  a  list 
of  cholbra  patients,  in  the  foilowrng  form;  [Here  follows  the 
form.]  Successful  methods  of  treatment  and  the  results  of 
'autopsies  will  also  be  communicated.  The  senior  medical  offi-^ 
cer  at  every  post  at  which  cholera  appears  will  make  a  special 
report  to  the  Surgeon-General^  setting  forth  any  facts  he  may 
be  able  to  ascertain  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  disease^  and- 
especially  those  bearing  upon  its  imj^ortation  from  infected 
points  by  recruits  or  others,  or  its  apparently  spontaneous  ori- 
gin at  the  poetr  J.  K.  Barnes, 

Surgeon-General  0.  S.  A. 


ifjioviTtrDB  01*  TBI  Eabth.  —  The  circumference  of  oar  globe  is 
25,020  miles,  and  so  stupendous  a  circle  may  be  best  comprehended  by  com- 
pariBon.  For  example,  a  railway  train,  traveling  incessantly,  night  and' 
day,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-flve  miles  an  hour,  would  require  six  weeks 
to  go  afbund  it  The  cubical  balk  of  the  earth  is  260,000,000,000  of  cubic 
nules,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Lardner,  if  the  materials  which  compose  it' 
were  built  up  in  the  form  of «  column,  having  a  pedestal  of  the  magnitude 
of  England  and  Wales,  the  heii^ht  of  the  column  would  be  nearly  four 
and  a  half  million  of  millions  of  miles.  A  tunnel  through  the  earth  froia 
Bngland  to  New  Zealand  would  be  about  8,000  miles  long. 
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St  Louis  Medical  College. — Our  friend  and  co-editor^  Dr.  J* 
8.  6.  Alleyne,  has  recently  been  elected  as  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  above  institution;  in  the  place 
Dr.  F.  W.  White,  resigned ;  and,  while  we  congratulate  the 
doctor  on  his  promotion  to  the  important  position,  we  also 
congratulate  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  on  securing  the 
services  of  so  able  and  talented  a  gentleman.  Dr.  Alleyne  has 
filled  the  position  of  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  St» 
Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  for  several  years,  and,  from  long 
familiarity  with  the  sutyect  as  a  specialty,  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  position.  O.  F.  P. 


Humboldt  Medical  College. — We  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
there  will  be  a  summer  course  of  lectures  at  this  Institution, 
commencing  May  13th.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
In  a  course  of  this  kind  much  useful  knowledge  can  be  im» 
parted  which  remains  untouched  in  the  reguh;r  winter  lectures. 
We  trust  the  undertaking  will  receive  due  patronage.  Fees  for 
course,  $15.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Prof.  A.  Ham* 
mer,  Dean. 


PersonaL-^VfQ  learn  with  pleasure  that  Dr.  F.  McArdle  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Humboldt  Med* 
leal  College.  We  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his  appoint- 
ment, and  feel  assured  that  the  College  will  profit  by  the 
association. 


The  College  of  Pharmacy. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Col- 
lege, the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  Trustees  for  the 
ensuing  year*  Messrs.  T.  Kalb,  T.  Tanton,  W.  H.  Crawford, 
H.  F.  Metager,  M.  Dimmitt,  J.  S.  B.  Alleyne,  M.  W.  Alexan- 
der, B,  J.  Williamson,  A.  Godron,  J.  McBride,  H.  Kirchner,  A» 
Maurer,  F.  W.  Sennewald,  A.  T.  Hollister,  J.  R.  Coleman,  A. 
Wadgymar,  J.  T*  Hodgen,  H^  Foerg. 
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BTPHLLITiO  DYSCBASIA— NBURA.LaiA. 

By  Toi.  Adolpbui,  M.  D.,  Hastings,  Mioh. 
{CommiuiIoatQd  for  tbe  9t.  IjoiiIs  Kedlcal  Bq^orter.] 

Thore  are  few  sobjects  in  the  domain  of  medical  science  that* 
are  more  forbidding  than  that  now  to  be  considered. 

The  stady  of  syphilis  has  only  lately  b«en  correctly  pnrsaed. 
What  little  we  know  concerning  it,  however^  is  of  inestimable 
yalae  to  mankind.  However  mneh  we  may  look  for  light  to 
pathology,  there  are  nevertheless  paths  leading  to  scientific 
tratb  that  can  not  be  traveled  by  either  the  miorosoopist,  the 
anatomist  or  the  chemist.  Syphilis,  in  making  its  ravages  on 
the  system,  is  wont  to  select  certain-  tissues  or  localities  as  its 
chosen  haunts.  As  primary  and  secondary  syphilis  are  always 
oomprohensible  and  fally  tangible,  their  treatment  is  actually 
easy  and  convenient.  This,  however,  can  not  be  affirmed  of 
tertiary  syphilis.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  tissues 
are  affected  by  syphilis^  nor  do  we  know  to  what  extent  it» 
poison  may  modify  function.  We  are  continually  seeing  evi- 
dences that  syphilitic  poison  does  exercise  an  enduring  influ-> 
ence  on  many  of  the  tissues,  and  may  even  more  or  less  modify 
tbe  function  of  an  organ^  This  is  a  fact  that  has  not  received) 
sufficient  atten4ion« 
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Why  it  is  that  a  toxio  influence  can  and  does  resist  the  ac- 
tive inflaenoe  of  the  life  forces,  and  pats  itself  in  the  place  of 
Dormal  fanction,  reproducing  itself  and  appropriating  nutri- 
ment for  its  repair  and  maintenance,  is  a  question  I  am  unable 
to  answer.  How  it  is  that  such  &  poison  can  maintain  a  separ- 
ate and  independent  existence  in  the  economy,  is  found  only 
in  the  fact  that  the  primary  disease  has  lowered  the  forces  of 
molecular  life  to  such  an  extent  as  to  depress  the  eliminating 
powers  and  depress  the  whole  process  of  interstitial  digestion 
And  nutrition.  The  syphilitic  poison  must  bo  endowed  with 
tenacious  life  capacity.  When  the  life  forces  of  the  organism 
:are  below  the  normal  standard — when  they  are  inferior  to  the 
foroe  of  the  poison — as  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  latter  must  con- 
trol the  former.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  inquiry 
4S  in  relation  to  certain  nervous  disorders  that  result  from  the 
4;oxic  influence. 

It  is  evident  that  this  form  of  syphilitic  disease  is  certainly 
"brought  about  by  a  certain  depravity  of  nutrition. 

When  a  dyscrasia  syphilitica  is  established,  its  existence  is 
dependent  on  some  particular  tissue,  being  selected  by  the 
•poison  as  its  special  abode,  and  in  which  it  works  certain  vital 
•<)hanges  which  affect  the  process  of  looal  nutrition.  This  ia 
not  dependent  on  any  essential  condition  in  the  blood,  either 
primarily  or  secondarily.  The  process  of  nutrition  is  through 
tiM  morphological  elements  of  the  tissue  itself,  modified  by  the 
presence  of  the  toxic  agent.  When  the  molecular  life  forces  of 
a  certain  hystological  element  are  eontroled  by  agents  other 
than  those  normal  to  it,  the  resulting  conditionals  in  harmony 
^ith  the  controling  inflaenoe. 

The  condition  of  tissue  to  which  the  poison  attaches  itself  is 
not  altogether  of  a  pathological  type.  Often  there  are  no  visi- 
ble changes.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  nerv- 
ous tissue. 

The  dyscrasia  syphilitica  influences  the  nutrition  of  the  part 
to  which  it  attaches  itself  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  an 
essential  feature.     By  its  presence  and  activity,  growth  and* 
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repair  are  in  harmony  with  ite  partiealar  forces.  The  blood, 
if  affected  at  all,  \%  eecondarily,  through  the  local  molecular 
natrition ;  this,  no  doubt,  by  some  reflecting  influence,  main- 
tains all  the  other  forces  in*  subordination  until  they  are  re- 
lieved by  fr  higheif  amoant  of  molecular  vital  endowment  and  a 
more  active  tlimination,  I  have  several  cases  of  nervous  disor- 
ders that  I  have  traced  as  consequent  of  tertiary  syphilis,  and 
Buccessfully  treated  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  views, 

Cass  I. — A  young  man,  29  years  of  age,  light  eyes  and 
brown,  auburn  hair,  fair  complexion,  not  very  robust,  hut  en- 
joying average  good  health  and  bearing  fatigue  pretty  well, 
had  syphilis  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  which  was  treated  with 
mercurials  by  his  medical  adviser,  and  was  kept  under  a  slight 
ptyalism  for  three  months.  Secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms 
made  their  appearance.  Five  months  ago  he  came  to  consult 
me  concerning  a  severe  neurosis  of  Che  left  -side  of  his  body. 
His  head,  neck,  arm,  side,  leg  ana  fbot  were  in  severe,  agon- 
izing pain,  and  there  was  a  numbness  of  that  side.  His  eye 
was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light,  the  conjunctiva  very  much 
injected,  while  pressure  on  the  gtobe  tsaused  dreadful  distress. 
He  described  his  pains  as  sharp,  lancinating  twitches,  of  such 
agonizing  severity  as  to*  canse  the  whole  side  to  be  for  a 
moment  convulsed*  His  digestion  was  exeeedingly  imperfect^ 
loathing  food,  and  bis  bowels  conitipatedi  I  recognized  the 
character  of  the  complaint  at.  once  and  ordered  my  usual  treat- 
ment, which  was — 

jB.  Pulv.  Podophyllum,        -        -        -       -         8  !•  *      . 
Pulv.  Corydallis  Famosa,    -       •        -        •    3  ss. 
Pulv.  Hydrastis  Canad,  -        -        -         3  iij. 

Prepared  by  displacement  with  boiling  water  so  as  to  make  a 
pint,  to  which  add  iodide  of  potassium  3  vi.  mix.,  take  of  this 
Si  three  times  a  day.  This  treatment,  with  cod  liver  oil,  has 
been  pursued  to  the  present  time.  He  has  about  recovered,  and 
now  takes  the  medicine  only  once  a  day. 

Case  II. — A  male,  49  years  of  age,  contracted  syphilis  in  the 
army  in  1868,  and  was  treated  With  mercurials.    Secondary 
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BymptomB  camo  on  bIx  weeks  after — alopecia — and  waB  mefr 
with  the  biniodid«  of  merearj  by  the  phjBician.  A  month 
after  he  consalted  me  for  a  severe  cephalalgia  and  weakness  of 
the  sphincters  of  the  anas  and  bladder..  If  he  did  not  ran  im- 
mediately he  was  soi^e  to  empty  the  rectum ;  and  the  bladder 
was  not  controlable  at  night.  There  was  also  ptosis  of  the 
right  eye  and  nambness  of  the  right  arm.    I  ordered  him— 

B.  Mag.  Sulph.,         .         -        -         .        -  31. 

Plot.  Bi  Carb.,  -         ....  3JJ. 

Chtor.  Ammon.y    -         -       .        -        .  siiss. 

Water,        --..-•.        -  jviii. 
A  tabfespoonful  every  foar  hoars. 

This  was  continued  a  week.  The  bowels  were  well  cleared 
out  though,  by  mild  catharsis,  daring  the  week.  Then  I  or- 
dered him:— 

J2..  P.  Podophyllum,      -        -        -        -        •  3  i. 

P.  Colomba,  -       -        -       -       -  gy. 

Concentrated  Tr.  Nux  Vom»,.     -        -  3  ss. 

Fcrri  Amm.  Git.> 3  iijss. 

Ammon.  Carb.^ 3  i^s* 

AquflB  Pur®, 3  xviii. 

to  be  poured  boiling  hot  on  the  podophyllum  and  Colombo,  and, 
after  infasing  four  hours,  to  be  strained  and  pressed  and  the 
other  addod«5  3i  three  times  a  day.  Indian  hemp  was  given 
at  night  in  full  doses  to  control  the  pain.  Cod  liver  oil  in  588 
doses  three  times -a  day.    Becovered  in  six  months.. 

Cask  III.— A  female,  80  years  of  age,  who  was  ill  twelve 
months,  took  syphilis  from  her  husband.  She  complained  of  a 
''dead,  heavy,  constant  pain"  in  the  lumbar  region;  pain  in 
the  uterus  and  vagina;^  also,  in  the  anus  and  rectum.  Throat 
Bore  and  tender  to  the  touch.  Small  patches  visible  on  the 
larynx.  Speech  thick,  and  right  thigh  and  leg  somewhat 
inactive;  mach  leucorrhoea;  sleeps  badly;  appetite  capricious ; 
often  anorexia.    1  ordered  her — 
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B.  lod.  Pot.,         -        .....       .        31. 

Ferri  Amm.  Oifc^         -        -        -        -        -     3  es. 

Amm.  Garb.; 3  i. 

Glycerine,         -         -        -        -        -        -      S^*- 

Strych., griiss. 

Ao.  Acetic,  qa,  to  disBolve  strycb.;  mU.  Take  3  iss  three 
times  a  day,  in  water. 

S.  P.  Podophyllam,    -        -        -        •        -        5  i. 

P.  Cinchona,      -       •        -        -        -        -      3  Hes. 

Aqu»Ebal., Sxviii. 

Infase  for  twelve  hours,  strain  and  press.  From  3B8  to  3i 
five  times  a  day.  Cod  liver  oil,  3  ss  three  times  a  day.  She 
was  cared  in  six  months. 

Cass  IY. — A  boy,  aged  18  months,  had  congenital  syphilis. 
His  father  had  primary.  His  mother  never  had  been  inoca* 
lated.  Treatment  as  above,  bat  was  treated  eighteen  months. 
He  was  cared. 

Case  Y. — A  male,  22  years  of  age,  contracted  syphilis  in  the 
army.  He  retarned  with  a  severe  hacking  coagh  and  loss  of 
hair.  His  body  was  surroanded  by  a  belt  six  inches  wide,  of 
copper-colored  eruption,  and  surface  exceedingly  tender.  The. 
cough  had  been  treated  for  phthisis  pulmonalis.  I  saw  him 
four  months  after,  when  I  recognized  the  syphilitic  origin,  and 
ordered  treatment  as  above,  with  cod  liver  oil.  Every  week  3  ss 
of  sulphate  of  soda  was  administered,  which  appeared  to  afford 
great  relief  and  expedite  the  cure,  ^hich  was  accomplished  in 
six  months. 

Case  YL — A  male  42  years  of  age.  The  whole  surface  of 
bis  body  was  quite  hyperesthetic.  He  had  syphilis  two  years 
ago,  and  was  treated  with  mercury.  He  had  severe  aches  in 
all  the  large  joints,  which  had  been  mistaken  for  rheumatism. 
He  consulted  me  last  fall,  and  I  recognized  the  syphilitic 
origin.    I  ordered — 

B.  lod.  Pot.,       .---..      3  i. 

Mar.  Ammon., 3  ss. 

Decoct,  of  Cinchona^     -       •        -        -      S  xviii, 
Tablespoonful  four  times  a  day. 
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B.  Ppdopbylline, .      -  -      .  -      - .      -        -        gr  xx. 

Hjdraslino,       -  - 3  \y. 

Eict.  Gent.^ qs* 

Make  100  Pillsr    One  three  times  a  day. 
If  they  move  the  bowels  toe  mueh,  take  a  ieaspoonfal  of  the 
fi)ilowing~jR.  Tannii},  3ifts;  Glycerine,  Ji. 

The  Concentrated  Tr.  of  Nux  Yomioa  is  a  good  remedy 
in  these  oases.  A  decoction  of  YeHow  Cinchona,  with  the 
infusion  of  Podophyllam  and  Hydrastis  Oanadis  are  good 
remedies.  I  prefer  them  made  ty  displacement  with  water. 
Morcnry  is  a  veiy  treachefons  remedy,  and  often  does  more 
toward  seating  the  poison  and  maintaining  its  existence  in 
the  system. 

The  preference  of  the  syphilitic  virus  for  white  and  yellow 
fibrous  and  yellow  tissue  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
action  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  is  really  on  the  fibrous  tissues- 
In  treating  this  disease  in  its  secondary  and  tertiary  form,  I 
must  lay  great  stress  on  the  cod  liver  oil ;  but,  to  make  it  really 
valuable,  the  eliminating  powers  of  the  life  forces  must  be  at- 
tended to,  and  nothing  equals  the  Boot  of  Podophyllum  Pel- 
atum  or  common  Mandrake.  The  alterative  properties  of  this 
article  is  nneqnaled ;  hence  its  utility  with  tonics. 


ON  THE  ETIOLOGY  OF  STRICTTIRE  OP  THE  URETHRA. 
By  Hkhrt  Veale»  M.  D.,  Boyil  Artillery. 

Amongst  the  several  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  the 
production  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  it  is  almost  universally 
held  that  gonorrbcBa  is  the  chief.  This  doctrine  has  been  so 
long  current,  and  has  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  our 
minds,  that  it  may  perhaps  at  first  be  difficult  to  see  any  reason 
for  calling  it  in  question.  Whatever  may  be  our  conclusion, 
however,  the  meaning  to  bo  attached  to  the  term  Gonorrhoea 
must  be  defined  before  we  proceed  to  examitie  the  gr6und8 
upon  which  the  doctrine  is  based. 

Until  between  30  and  40  years  ago,  gonorrhoea  in  the  male 
signified  any  puriform  discharge  from  the  urethra;  but  when  it 
was  discovered  that  syphilitic  ulcers  might  exist  in  the  urethraj 
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and  occasion  a  pnrnlent  disobargey  a  limitation  of  the  term  be- 
came unavoidable ;  and  thaB,  what  most  medioal  men  now  un^ 
derstand  by  it  is,  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  tbe  uretbra,  attended  with  a  purulent  discbarge^ 
caused  by  and  capable  of  reproducing  a  similar  disease,  but  not 
giving  rise  to  a  solution  of  continuity  in  tbe  affected  mem- 
brane. Not  withstand!  ng,  however,  that  this  limitation  of  the 
term  has  been  accepted,  many  traces  of  its  original  vagueness 
of  meaning  still  remain ;  consequently,  we  may  observe  that, 
although  gonorrhoea  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  specific  disease  in 
its  acai^  stage,  the  distinction  is  not  always  kept  in  view  with 
respect  to  the  chronic  discharges  from  the  urethra.  A  man  is 
still  often  said  to  have  a^  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  or  a  gleet, 
when  he  suffers  from  an  urethral  flux  of  long  standing,  no  mat- 
ter how  it  may  have  originated,  or  by  what  causes  it  may  be 
ioaaintained.  This  source  of  ambiguity  I  shall  endeavor  to 
avoid,  by  employing  the  term  gonorrhoea  only  in  the  sense 
which  I  have  defined  above. 

What  proof  is  there,  then,  that  gonorrhoea  is  the  principal 
cause  of  stricture  of  the  urethra?  In  most  of  the  works  on 
the  subject  which  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  it 
aecms  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  proof  of  the  asser- 
tion was  not  required.  Yet,  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
traced  a  gonorrhoea,  step  by  step,  until  it  produced  a  stricture ; 
and  most  authorities  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  perceptible 
connection  between  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  in  gon- 
orrhoea and  the  liability  to  stricture.  What'is  most  frequently 
asserted  is,  that  long-standing  gonorrhoeas  are  likely  to  give 
rise  to  the  latter  condition.  Now,  it  may  be  readily  admitted 
that  nearly  every  man  aifeoted  with  stricture  will  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  if  asked  whether  he  had  previously  suffered 
from  gonorrhoea;  but  such  an  admission  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  inference  that  gonorrhoea  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  subse« 
quent  ailment.  Its  antecedence  is  not  shown  to  be  uncondi- 
tional. The  day  invariably  precedes  the  night;  but  we  do  not, 
therefore,  suppose  the  day  to  cause  the  night.  Something 
more,  then,  than  the  trequency  of  succession  is  required  to 
prove  the  dependenee  of  stricture  upon  gonorrhoea. 

We  should  be  often  misguided  if  we,tru8tcd  to  the  statements 
of  the  patients  themselves  on  such  matters,  for  most  of  them 
employ  very  loosely  such  terms  as  a  <<  running,*'  a  <'clap,"  etc.; , 
and  there  are  hardly  two  men  to  be  .found  who  will  ascribe  the 
aame   importance    to    disorders    apparently  exactly    similar. 
What  the  one  will   regard   as  a  merely   trifling 'irritation,, 
scarcely  deserving  a  moment's  notiee,  anothe)  will  believe  to. 
be  sure  cause  of  all  the  ills  ddsoribed  in.  certajin  quack  adver?. 
lisementB, 
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Nevertbeledfi,  there  it  a  relation  between  the  condition  called 
a  gleet  and  that  of  stricture;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
relation  is  one,  not  of  cause  and  effect,  bat  of  conjoint  effects—* 
either  of  the  same  or  of  separate  causes.  The  assumption  that 
every  chronic  discharge  succeeding  an  acute  gonorrhoea  is  the 
true  pathological  bcquel  of  this  disease^  would  neither  be  war« 
ranted  by  theory  nor  established  by  observation.  On  the  eon« 
trary,  I  think  it  will  be  found  on  inquiry  that  nearly  all  such 
chronic  discharges  have  some  other  cause  for  their  maintenance 
than  that  which  originated  tbern^  Either  in  the  part  itselfi  or 
in  tbe  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  there  will  almost 
always  be  discovered  something,  if  it  be  sought  for,  which  can 
be  recognized  as  the  condition  which  perpetuates  the  morbid 
action. 

However  much  we  may  reason  eoncerning.a  question  of  this 
nature,  we  must  always  refer  to  direct  observation  of  facts  if 
we  wi»h  to  test  the  soundness  of  our  coirelusions.    It  will  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  assert  that  a  gonorrhoea  may  not  aol 
as  a  cause  of  stricture^  but  that  it  frequently  produces  this  con- 
dition is  not  at  all  confimed  by  my  observation.      During  the 
last  eight  years,  with  such  opportunities  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  an^ 
army  medical  officer^  I  have  searched  in  vain  lor  a  case  in^ 
which  I  could  safely  infer  that  a  gonorrhcna^  pur  et  simple,  had 
given  rise  to  a  permanent  or  organic  stricture.      My  attention' 
was  first  particularly  directed  to  the  subject  in  1858,  by  seeing 
a  case  in  which  the  di8charfi:e  from  the  urethra  had  been  pro- 
duced by  an  indurated  sypliJitic  ulcer  at  the  orifice.    In  course 
of  time  the  ulcer  healed,  and  the  discharge  oeased ;  but  an  in* 
duration  followed  soon  after,  about  an  inch  further  down  the 
canal.    So  long  as  the  patient  lived  quietly  he  had  no  urethral 
discharge,  but  his  habits  were  very  irregular,  and  as  often  as 
he  indulged  his  propensities  to  sexual  and  other  excesses,  the 
discharge  returred.      In  1859  and  1860  I  saw  him  frequently 
again,  and  he  then  bad  a  very  tight  stricture,  about  an  inch 
from  the  orifice,  and  two  others  of  less  severity  between  this 
spot. and  the  prostate,  which,  he  iifformed  me,  had  commenced 
exactly  like  the  first.     At  this  time  he  was  almost  never  free 
from   urethral  discharge.     He  could  never  deviate  from  the 
paths  of  chastity  wiihout^  as  ho  thought,  contracting  a  iresh 
gonorrhcBa;  and  I  must  confess  that  first  I  also  was  inclined  to 
.  attribute  the  discharge  to  successive  infections.    A  mbre  atten- 
>  tive  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  however,  convinced  me 
;  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  repeated  gonorrhoea,  but  of  urethri- 
i  tiS|  predisposed  to  by  the  presence  of  syphilitic  deposits  along 
I  the  canal,  and  elicited  by  over-exertion  or  irritation  of  the  or* 
..gan;  and  Jth<^  dependence  of  the  strictures  upon  the  syphilitic 
^.disxirder  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  clear,    I  have  since  that  time 
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seen  both  primiirj  and  secondarj  syphilitio  sores  at  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra  to  be  followed  direotly  by  strieture  in  the  same 
localilj,  and  I  not  long  ago  witQessed  a  case  in  whioh  an  inda- 
ration  of  the  suhmiicoas  tissue  gradaally  crept  from  the  site  of 
an  old  primary  sore  at  the  ori6ce  to  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half 
down  the  canal,  causing  a  very,  decided  strictore,  bat,  eariou^ly 
enough,  being  exactly  limited  to  the  right  side.  In  this  in- 
stance, also,  a  puriform  dincharge  frequently  came  on  after 
sexual  intercourse,  and  had  been  mistaken  for  gonorrhoea. 

The  narration  of  cases  is,  unfortunately,  seldom  sufficient 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  an  opinion.  We  so  rarel}*  see  whab 
we  do  not  look  for,  and  are  so  apt,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see 
exactly  what  we  desire,  that  a  theory  having  been  once  formed, 
or  a  doctrine  espoused,  we  seldom  fail  to  furnish  otir^elves  with 
'< facts''  to  support  it.  Such  being  the  measure  usually  ao- 
corded  in  the  world,  I  shall  abstain  from  giving  a  detail  of  the 
cases  which  have  satisfied  me  that  syphilis  is  a  more  frequent 
cause  than  gonorrhoea  of  urethral  stricture.  I  imagine  that 
most  surgeons  in  venereal  hospitals  have  seen  strictures  pro- 
duced by  both  primary  and  secondary  syphilitic  lesions,  and  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  what  we  see  to  take  place 
at  one  spot,  may  also  occur  at  another,  where  the  tisi^ues  are 
almost  exactly  similar.  A  strictuteat  the  orifice  is,  however, 
Tei*y  easily  cured,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  the  early  period  at  which  the  appropriate  local 
treatment  is  then  hsd  recourse  to,  the  greater  facility  and  cer* 
tainty  with  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  fact  that,  for  such  a 
case,  constitutional  as  well  as  local  treatment  would  almost 
always  be  adopted.  Why  it  is  that  syphilis  manifests  itself 
more  in  certain  parts  of  the  body  than  in  others  it  is  for  the 
present  impossible  to  explain;  but  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
general  law  that  parts  which  are  not  the  ordinary  channels 
for  the  elimination  of  a  morbid  poison  are  liable  to  bo  affected 
by  it  with  extraordinary  severity,  if  their  functional  activity  be 
BO  unduly  exercised  as  to  lead  to  an  impaircpent  of  their  pow* 
ers  of  nutrition.  In  conformity  with  this  law,  we  may  con- 
sider that  sexual  excesses,  a  gonorrhoea,  or  any  such  direct 
Tioience  as  the  bruising  of  the  perineum  upon  the  pommel  of  a 
saddle,  in  a  man  aiftctod  with  constitutional  syphilis,  will  in- 
duce the  peculiar  mal- nutrition  which  is  found  in  certain 
strictures. 

By  analogy,  also,  we  might  be  led  to  regard  syphilis  as  a 
cause  of  urethral  stricture,  far,  in  the  cachectic  state  whioh 
that  disease  produces,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  stricture  of 
the  lachryinal  caaaliculus,  of  the  Eustacian  tube,  or  even  of 
the  rectum. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  1  not  only 
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regard  ay^bilis  to  be  a  oommon  ciiase  of  Bfcrictvre  of  the  ore- 
thra,  bat  that  I  also  believe  it  to  be  a  freqaent  oaose  of  persiat* 
ent  puriforoi  discharges  from  that  canal.  GertaiQ  other 
oacheotio  conditions,  however,  have  a  similar  tendency.  These 
are  principally  the  rheumaltc,  the  gouty,  the  sorofaioaa,  and 
the  scorbulic ;  bat,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  their  influ- 
ence is  mach  more  derided  in  prolonging  the  urethral  flux  than 
in  giving  rise  to  stricture. 

If  the  opinions  which  I  have  expressed  be  accepted  as  cor* 
rect,  their  importance  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view  will  not 
be  denied.  A  gonorrhoea,  if  not  aggravated  by  injadioious 
food,  exercise,  or  general  management,  will  nearly  always  ter* 
minate  spontaneouJ>ly  in  a  few  weeks,  under  the  inflaenco  of 
rest  alone.  When,  however,  the  discharge  persists  beyond  this 
period,  we  may  be  sare  that  there  is  some  definite  cause,  either 
local  or  general,  acting  as  an  impediment  to  recovery.  By 
appropriate  treatment,  the  daration  of  a  gonorrhoea  admits  of 
being  greatly  abbreviated,  as  I  shall  show.  Some  years  since 
I  treated  a  considerable  number  of  cases  with  full  doses,  eithev 
of  copaiba  or  cubeb  pepper;  and,  although  in  the  majority  the 
result  was  eatisfaetory,  in  other  instances  these  drags  proved 
either  inert  or  injurious.  Consequently,  for  the  last  six  years, 
I  have  only  employed  them  when  I  have  been  unable  to  pat  in 

Eractice  the  more  certain  remedies,  of  which  the  application  of 
listers  to  the  groin  below  Poupart's  ligament  is  one.  Thia, 
mode  of  treatment  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  my  friend,  Mr« 
Park,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  to  whom  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  systematized  it,  and  communicated  the  plan  to  his 
colleagues.  Dr.  H.  C.  Miles  has  since  made  public  the  results 
which  he  has  witnessed  from  it,  and  I  may  add  my  testimony 
that,  for  soldiers  and  others  similarly  circumstanced,  it  will  be 
found  a  most  speedy  and  effectual  one.  In  private  hfe  patients 
will  rarely  submit  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  because  it  necessi- 
tates  the  recumbent  posture,  and  would  thus  interfere  too  much 
with  their  vocations.  Nevertheless,  circumstances  occasionally 
transpire  when  the  method  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  ad- 
vantage.  I  have  known  a  man,  for  instance,  to  contract  a 
gonorrhoea  a  week  or  two  before  the  period  appointed  for  his 
marriage,  and  to  have  been  so  Bueoessrully  treated  by  the  blis- 
ter as  to  have  been  enabled  to  fulfill  his  engagement,  if  not 
with  a  clear  conscience,  at  least  with  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
But  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  groin  is  not  without  its 
dangers.  I  have  seen  it  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  considerable  sloughing  of  the  integument,  and  I 
therefore  never  allow  the  blister  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
skin  for  more  than  four  hours  whenever  I  now  employ  it. 
After  its  removal  a  poultice  is  applied,  and  the  part  is  after- 
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ward  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  practice  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  will  ofien  cure  the  patient  in  three  or  foar 
days. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  no  treatment  is  so 
simple  and  effectual  as  that  by  injection.  Two  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  to  the  ounce  of  water  is  one  of  the  host  injections, 
and  it  should  be  used  from  three  to  six  times  in  twenty  four 
hourB,  or  oflener,  if  the  symptoms  are  very  severe.  The  injec- 
tions should  be  begun  at' the  earliest  possible  period,  and  ihe 
recumbent  posture  maintained  as  much  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  In  a  series  of  observations  I  fo'und  the  average  duration 
of  the  cases  under  this  treatment  to  be  nine  days.  The  results 
which  I  have  seen  from  blistering  the  penis  itself,  and  injecting 
Tcry  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  etc.,  are  such  that  1 
should  not  consider  it  wise,  under  any  circa mstanoes,  to  repeat 
either  practice;  and  I  may  also  remark,  en passantf  that,  since 
I  have  relinquished  the  use  of  cubebs  and  copaiba,!  have  never 
met  with  a  case  of  gonorrhosal  rheumatism,  as  it  is  called. 

Whenever  a  gonorrhoea  is  prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary 
period,  the  condition  of  the  urethra  ought  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined along  its  whole  length,  both  by  external  manipulation 
and  by  the  passage  of  a  bougie.  The  slightest  nodule  of  indu- 
ration, or  the  least  diminution  of  the  elasticity  of  the  canal, 
should  receive  the  roost  attentive  consideration,  for  it  is  cbiofly 
by  these  indications  that  we  can  infer  the  tendency  to  the  for- 
mation of  stricture.  Should  a  syphilitic  diathesis  co-exist,  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  bo  tolerably  clear;  but  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  difficulty  oftentimes  to  determine  the  right  method  of 
treatment.  Mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  as  is  well  known, 
irritate  the  urethra  so  much  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  their  in- 
ternal use  would  aggravate  the  symptoms;  but  mercurial 
ioonction,  or  the  vapor  bath,  do  not  act  so. prejudicially,  and 
these  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best  remedies  to  employ  when  the 
constitutional  condition  is  such  as  to  offer  no  impediment  to 
their  use.  The  efficacy  of  purely  mechanical  means  for  the 
cure  of  stricture  has;  1  think,  been  too  much  insisted  on  during 
the  present  century.  For  affording  immediate  and  temporary 
relief,  I  am  willing  to  concede  to  them  all  that  can  be  demanded, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  in  strictures  caused  by,  or  complicated 
with,  a  syphilitic  deposit,  mere  dilatation  is  not  sufficient.  It 
will  not  restore  the  canal  to  its  original  elasticity,  and  we 
ought  not  to  consider  the  cure  to  be  complete  until  this  has 
been  effected.— JEdinburgh  Medical  Journal. 


A  Nbw  FooS.— Mr.  Hnlleit  calU  attention  to  the  valne  of  Chinese  sugar 

Cm  (Sorghum  tartaricum)  as  a  ralaable  addition  to  our  cereal  crops.    It 
n  SIX  or  eight  times  the  quantit^y  per  acre  that  wheat  does,  makes  capital 
bread,  whilst  the  leaves  and  shoots  are  good  for  cattle. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF 
THE  AMBRTCAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  HELD  IN  THJB 
CITY  OF  CINCINNATI,  MAY  7th,  18t>7. 

FIRST  day's  PBOCEBDINOS. 

The  Association  met  Tuesday,  May  7th,  at  11  A.  M.,  at  Hop- 
kin's  Hall,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Henry 
P.  Askew,  after  which  prayer  was  offered  upl)y  Eev.  Dr.  Storrs^ 
of  Cincinnati, 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  through  their  chairman, 
Dr.  John  A,  Mnrphy,  welcomed  the  Association  in  the  following 
brief  and  appropriate  remarks  : 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association : 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  greet  you  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
give  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  city.  I  welcome  you  also 
CD  behalf  of  the  profession,  and  of  the  citieens  at  large. 

Seventeen  years  ago  Ibis  Association  honored  us  with  a 
meeting.  Now,  as  then,  we  are  happy  in  greeting  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  our  beloved  country. 

It  is,  then,  sir,  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  pleasure,  that  I 
welcome  this  Association — American  by  name,  national  and 
catholic  m  spirit — once  more  to  the  hospitalities  of  our  city. 
Its  history  is  bright  with  the  names  and  labors  of  the  great  and 
good  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 

It  has  harmonized  the  profession,  elevated  its  tone,  stimu- 
lated a  desire  for  a  higher  standard  of  medical  education,  and, 
above  all,  has  drawn  a  line  as  of  fire  between  the  scicniifio 
physician  and  the  empyric,  by  adopting  the  Code  of  Ethics. 

its  power  for  good  is  hardly  to  be  estimated.  Its  yearly 
transactions  have  received  high  commendation.  No  man  in 
the  profession  can  be  indifferent  to  it.  Much  remains  to  bo 
done  to  make  its  labors  still  more  valuable. 

Without  any  power  from  the  State  or  the  National  Govern- 
ment, to  execute  its  mandates,  it  must,  for  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  rely  on  the  union,  enthusiasm  and  scientific  labors  of  its 
members. 

Having  the  highest  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  Asso* 
oiation  for  usefulness,  and  tru.Hing  that  its  labors  may  be  still 
more  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  and  improve- 
ment of  the  art,  I  bid  you  God  B|)eed  in  your  efforts,  and  again 
most  heartily  welcome  you  to  our  city  and  our  homes,  as  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  guests. 

Dr.  Murphy  then  announced  the  places  of  meeting  of  the 
different  sections  and  committees  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  William  B.  Atkinson,  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, then  read  the  list  of  accredited  members  and  called  the 
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roll,  which  was  responded  to  by  some  three  hundred  members 
present. 

Dr.  Askew,  the  President,  then  delivered  his  inaagaral 
address,  an  boar  in  lensrlb,  but  portineat  and  important  as  it 
was  comprehensive.  He  first  referred  to  the  origin  of  the 
Aseociationjt  and  sketched  its  usefalness  i»  its  history  for  the 
past  eighteen  years,  showing  how  it  had  elevated  and  rendered 
more  efficient  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States.  The 
membership  included  aboat  three  thousand  practitioners,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country,  through  whose  influence  the  power  > 
of  the  Association  was  disseminated  and  exerted  among  the 
profession  at  large.  The  printing  of  the  reports  and  papers 
submitted  to  the  Association,  in  the  volume  of  annual  published 
proceedings,  was  instrumental  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  discovered  and  experimented  upon  by  the  more  scientific. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  nevermore  than  1100  of 
these  volumes  had  been  distributed,  and  of  late  years  only  500 
volumes,  whereas  they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  intelii* 
gent  and  progressive  physician. 

He  treated  briefly  of  specialties  in  medicine.  He  admitted 
that  the  science  of  medicine,  in  connection  with  the  endless 
varied  forms  of  disease,  was  too  vast  to  be  comprehended  fully 
and  practiced  by  any  one  mind,  and  therefore  devotion  to  any  • 
one  or  a  few  branches  of  the  art  of  curing  disease  was  not  to 
*  be  condemned;  but  he  suggested  that,  inasmuch- as  the  special 
practitioner  was  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  with  snd  unskilled  in 
regard  to  the  general  symptoms  or  general  causes  of  special 
diseases,  consultations  between  the  special  and  general  practi- 
tioners would  be  coniucive  of  good  results.  Neither  should 
entirely  ignore  the  other. 

In  regard  to  erapyricism,  the  President  said  the  profession 
was  in  some  degree  responsible  for  its  existence.  It  had  for- 
merly frowned  u|)on  all  dissemination  of  medical  knowledge 
amoiig  the  people,  leaving  them  the  prey  to  pretenderst  The 
teaching  of  physiology,  botany,  etc.,  in  our  schools,  was  a  step 
ID  the  right  direction,  which  he  hoped  would  be  continued  in 
other  departments  of  medical  knowledge. 

The  subject  of  a  better  grading  and  more  thorough. instruc- 
tion in  medical  colleges  was  urged  upon  the  couMderadtion  of 
the  Association. 

The  practice  of  using  opium  as  a  stimulant,  by  respectable 
people,  who  condemn  the  use  of  intoxie»ting  drinks,  was  ad* 
verted  to,  and  its  destructiveness  of  health  and  life  as  conside- 
rations why  physioians  should  use  their  influence  to  check  the  . 
evil;  that  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  Legis- 
latures, to  secure  enactments  against  the  sale  of  the  drug,  ex- 
cept on  prescriptions. 
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The  reports  of-the  Standing  Committees  were  next  called  for 
in  due  order. 

The  Committee  on  Bank  of  Medical  Men  in  the  Army  and 
ICavy  of  the  United  States^  reported  the  following  : 

Dr.  Pinkney  read  this  report,  and  as  he  sastains  the  rank  of 
Commodore  in  the  navy,  and  most  vehemently  protests  against 
the  wrongs  of  the  medical  protession  as  practiced  in  the  United 
Stages  Navy,  his  views  mast  carry  weight.  His  paper  could 
not  be  abbreviated^  but  the  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  ita 
character : 

**  Our  service  is  overgrown  witli  usages  which  sprung  np  in 
the  earlier  and  ruder  ages  of  naval  life,  and  still  ding  to  it  with 
a  power  and  tenacity  which  almost  defy  modern  enlightenment^ 
progress  and  even  law.  It  is  probable  that  the  National  author- 
iiicH,  who  organized  the  existing  rank  of  medical  officerSi 
intended  to  confer  a  more  substantial  fact  than  the  usages  of 
ship  board  life  have  permitted.  Among  the  usages  of  the  ser- 
vice, is  that  which  limits  an  officer's  rights  and  comforts  to  the 
apartments  in  which  he  messes,  even  though  bis  rank  actually 
entitles  him  to  higher  privileges  and  greater  comforts  than 
belong  to  those  of  an  inferior  rank,  who  make  up  the  majority 
of  the  inmates  of  that  apartment.  The  steerage  is  the  most 
humble  of  those  apartments,  and  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
very  young,  or  those  of  no  responsibility.  The  ward  room 
gathers  in  it  most  of  the  commissioned,  and  some  warrant 
officers,  and  was  originally  occupied  by  none  of  higher  rank 
than  Lieutenant.  All  its  usages  and  government  are  still  con- 
formed to  the  scale  of  that  grade. 

<<  Now,  make  a  medical  officer  in  name  an  Admiral,  and  leave 
him  to  be  ward-room  officer,  and  the  title  becomes  ridiculous. 
It  is  sunk  below  the  usages  and  restrictions  originally  designed 
for  those  of  junior  years  and  of  inferior  rank. 

"There  is  only  one  mess  whif^h  is  superior  to  those  restric- 
tions, and  that  is  the  mess  or  messes  of  the  eommanding  officers 
and  their  associates,  who  may  range  in  rank  from  a  Lieutenant 
Commander  to  an  Admiral.  Sometimes  there  are  one,  some- 
times two  of  those  messes.  This  is  very  properfy  left  to  the 
will  of  the  Comnianderin-chief,  who  may  choose  that  he  and 
his  Captains  may  have  one  or  separate  establishments.  The 
Assistant  Surgeon  enters  the  service  with  the  rank  of  Master. 
That  this  title  may  not  be  misunderstood,  it  may  be  neCossary 
to  explain  that  it  is  the  lowest  rank  in  the  ward-room,  for  the 
incumbent  is,  in  modern  times,  generally  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  awaiting  bis  promotion  to  Lieutenancy  Like 
tire  Master,  the  Assistant  Surgeon  at  once  becomes  a  member 
of  the  ward-room  mess,  and  unless  the  number  of  partitioned- 
off  sleeping-berths  contained  in  the  ward-room  are  occupied  by 
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his  seBiorg,  b6  may  have  the  good  fortaneto  occupy  one  of  those 
that  ar&  dimly  lighted  by  an  air-fi^oflt.  Biz  inches  in  diameter. 
This  space  is  so  restricted,  and  the  separation  from  the  common 
apartment  is  so  slight,  that  words  in  an  ordinary  voice  in 
another  become  common  property." 

After  farther  presenting  the  diaoriminations  of  medical  men, 
in  regard  to  ship-board  accomodations,  the  Doctor  said  : 

**  The  general  law  is  that  no  officer  shares  in  prize  money 
unless  his  name  be  borne  npon  the  books  of  the  vessel  making 
the  captures;  but  the  Admiral  or  Commander-in*chief  has  a 

Eercentage  on  all  prises  made.  The  Fleet  Surgeon,  as  a  mem- 
er  of  the  Commander-inohief's  staff,  must  be  with  him  in  the^ 
flag  ship,  and  as  a  rule,  at  the  post  of  the  greatest  risk,  respon- 
sibility and  hazard,  consequently  he  is  not  likely  to  have  his 
name  borne  upon  the  books  of  the  subordinate  vessels  making 
captures,  and  yet  no  share  of  prize  money  is  allowed  him." 

The  report  suggests  the  following  as  the  remedy  for  these 
evils : 

'*1.  After  thoy  have  reached  the  rank  of  Commander,  or  are 
filling  the  position  of  Fleet  Surgeon,  let  them  be  by  right,  as 
they  often  have  been  by  courtesy,  members  of  the  cabin  mess. 
If  the  mess  of  the  Commander-in-chief  be  too  exalted  a  social 
position  for  the  members  of  your  profession  who  are  filling  the 
important  position  of  Fleet  Surgeon,  then  let  them  be  members 
by  right  of  the  mess  of  the  Commander  of  the  ship  and  the 
Fleet  Captain. 

«« 2.  An  equitable  arrangement  of  prize  money,  most  im- 
portant in  principle,  your  Committee  hope  to  see  effected.  It 
will,  however,  require  future  legislation." 

In  European  countries,  the  Doctor  said,  more  liberal  regula- 
tions prevail  in  regard  to  naval  surgeons  than  in  democratic 
America. 

<'  The  late  Admiral  Foote,  so  justly  distinguished  for  bis 
large-minded  liberality,  advocated  the  highest  rank  for  naval 
medical  officers.  An  Admiral,  among  the  mostdistinguitihed  in 
the  service,  has  authorized  to  be  officially  said  that  he  thought 
the  Fleet  Surgeon  should  in  our  service,  as  in  the  French,  be  a 
member  of  the  Commanderin-chiof's  staff  and  family.  We 
regard  it  as  opposed  to  the  public  interests  of  the  service,  which 
can  never  be  sacrificed  with  gross  indignity  without  detriment.'' 

Dr.  Pinckney  offered,  in  conclusion,  a  resolution  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  present  the  subject 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.     Carried  unanimous^. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  memorialise  Oongress  to  enact 
a  law  giving  a  proper  share  of  prize  money  to  medical  naval 
officers. 
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The  Secretary  a^nnoaneed  several  papersi  which  were  referred 
te  Beouonei  and  wiU  come  up  in  re>cular  order  hereafter. 

liepori  cf  Committee  of  Publication  wae  read. 

The  Association  refused  to  abolish  the  payment  of  money  for 
prize  e!*says,  and  sabstitute  a  ceriiticate  and  a  hundred  printed 
copies  of  the  esetiy  to  the  essayist. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  tbnt  the  delegates  from  the  differ- 
ent States  should  meet  on  Wednesday  and  resolve  among 
themselves  their  candidates  on  the  new  committee,  and  report 
the  same  to  the  Secretary. 

Notice  was  then  given  that  a  ^rand  banquet  was  to  take  place 
io  honor  of  the  Association,  at  Melodcon  Hall,  in  the  evening. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  the  following  morn- 
at  9  A*  M. 


SECOND  day's  PROOEEDINQS. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  Wednesday 
morning,  at  9  A«  M.,  and  resumed  business. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  session  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed,  and 
▼oted  members  of  the  Association  by  invitation : 

Drs.J.  Taylor  Bradford,  Augusta,  Kenturtky ;  John  P.  Pbister, 
Maysville,  Kentucky ;  W.  L,  Atkins,  George  II,  Whitney,  A.  B. 
Puke,  M.  L.  Forsyth,  Paul  Einkin,  Kentucky;  M.  W.  Junkiss, 
Galen  HiTt,  B.  P.  Harrison,  Ohio;  D.  R.  Greenley,  Meaddviltej 
Pennsylvania ;  Fred.  V7olf,  Concord,  Maryland  ;  E.  B.  Harrison, 
Napoleon,  Ohio;  B.  F.  Hart,  Aiarietta,  Ohio;  John  Dillard, 
Lexington,  Kentucky;  A.  J.  Larey,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Kansas;  S. 
S.  Gray,  A.  S.  Ashton,  Piqua,  Ohio;  John  A.  Warder,  J.  D. 
Btoebler,  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  Marsden,  of  Quebec  &t\d  Dr.  Maley,  of 
Cincinnati. 

Delegates  from  the  several  iStates  then  presented  the  foUow- 
iog-named  as  Committee  on  Nominations  for  Officers: 

Vermont,  J.  N.  Stiles;  Massachusetts,  H.  j$.  Storer;  Rhode 
Island,  O.  Bullock;  Connecticut,  B.  H.  Cailin;  New  York,  E. 
Elliott;  New  Jersey,  Samuel  S,  Clark;  Pennsylvania,  J.  L. 
Atlee;  Delaware,  P.  H.  Askew  ;  Maryland,  J.J.  Cockrill;  West 
Virginia,  J.  C- Hupp;  Ohio,  J. P.  Mudvaine;  Kentucky,  D.  W. 
Yandcll;^  Indiana,  J..  S.  Bobbs;  Illimus,  U.  A.  Johnson  ;  Mich- 
igan, A.  B.  Palmer;.  lowa^  J.  C.  Blockhurn ;  Missouri,  li,  F. 
Shumard;  Texas,  Dr.  Hurd;  District  of  Columbia,  J.  Elliott] 
United  States  Navy,  N.  Pinckney ;  United  States  Army,  J.  J. 
Underwood;  Wisconsin,  N.  Daiion  ;  Kansas,  John  Parsons; 
California,  T.  M.  Logan;  Tennessee,  U.  A.  Atchison. 
•  The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Prof.  Alden  March,. donating 
to  the  Association   photographs  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
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Asuociatioii,  a  copy  of  which  he  transmitted  to  the  proper  offi- 
cer for  deposit  in  the  archives.  He  also  said  be  would^add  to 
the  collection  in  the  Aitare.    The  donation  was  acceptedi- 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  Foreign  Medical  As^oeialions^ 
was  then  read  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox.  He  related  his  recollection  ofT 
th«  Bristol  Medical  Ai^sociation,  at  Gbesteri  Bngland^  in  IS664. 
The  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pftbtioaiion. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  the  following  delegates  to  the* 
Foreign  Medical  Association  for  the  present  year :  B.  Fordyce> 
Barker,  M.  D.,  New  York :  John  E.  Tyler,  M;  D.,  Massacfad- 
eetts ;  Thos.  C.  Brinnmade,  M.  D.,  Troy,  New  York. 

The  Chair  annosnced  the  Committee  on  Medical  Rank  in  the 
United  States  Navy  as  follows :  N.  S:  Davis,  M.  D.,  Illinois ;  J. 
M.  Toner,  WL  D.,  District  of  Colombia  j  S.  D.  Groffs,  M.  D.,. 
Pennsylvania ;  J.  J.  Cockerill,  M.  D.,  Maryland;  H.  F.  Askew,, 
M.  D.,  Delaware. 

Dr.  Gross  read  his  report  on  medical  edacation.    The  report- 
is  lengthy,  and  is  an  embodimenc  of  the  action  of  the  Medical 
Colege  Convention,  as  already  published. 

Dr.  Davis  read  a* summary  of  the  pruceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Medical  Teachers  for  the  information  of  the  Association.. 
He  stated  that  thediscassions  were  most  thoroughly  conducted, 
and  werA  characterized  by  the  best  of  feelings.    He  read  at^ 
ienifth  the  report  of  the  Business  Committee. 

Dr.  Stille  then  presented  the  report  of  the  action  of  the  Con- 
vetition  of  Medical  Teachers,  which  was  received,  and  on  motion, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Sayre,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following: 

'<  Bes^lvedf  That  this  Association  mo<^t  cordially  approve  of 
the  whole  action  of  the  Convention  of  th'e  Delegates  from  rhe- 
Medical  Colleges,  assembled  in  Cincinnati,  May  8,  1867,  and> 
urge  its  praetioai  adoption  by  all  the  Medical  Colleges  in  our  - 
country.'* 

After  a  hritt  debate,  in  which  Drs.  Post,  Davis  and  Lee  par- 
iicipate'd,  the  motion  was  carried. 

The  Committee  on  Prize  E^ays  reported  the  reee|)tion  of 
eight  esHays,  and  the  selection  of  two.     These  were  : 

For  the  First  Prize — <<0n  the  cause  of  intermittent  ahd  re- 
mittent fevers," — the  motto  of  which  was,  "  Fbrtis  est  teritas." 

Kbr  the  Second  Prize— *' On  the  treatment  of  certain  abnor- 
mities of  the  uterus," — the  motto  beins;,  ^  BmpirioifAn  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery  is  fast  giving  way  to  the  rationalism  of  trUe 
diagnosis." 

The  envelopes  inclosing  the  names  of  the  successful  competi- 
tors-were then  opened,  and  tbefotlowinf;onnouncements  made^ 

First  Prize-*To  J.  R.  Black,  M.  D  ,  of  Newark,  Ohio. 

Seeond  Prize — To  Montroee  A.  PaUen^  M^  D.;  of  Baint  Louis^ 
Misaoeri. 
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These  prizes  are  anoaalty  awarded,  and  con^wt  af  (100  each, 
tbeir  merit  beinfi;  indicated  by  the  order  of  their  award. 

Seport  referred  to  Committee  on  Publication* 

Dr.  Atkinson  calJod  up  the  resolution  of  abolkbing  the  pay- 
ment of  prizes  in  future* 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  read 
yesterday,  showed  the  Assooiation  to  be  in  debt  $196|  and  that 
from  yi'ar  to  year  this  condition  is  the  same. 

Dr.  Davis  objected  to  the  resolution  which  yirfcually  repa- 
diated  the  payment  of  future  prizes.  As  the  treasury  would 
soon  a^ain  be  full,  he  ti^ould  call  the  attention  of  the  Assooiotioa 
lo  the  fourth  section  of  the  by-laws.  He  considered  that  the 
transactions  called  for  more  orij^inal  papers  at  the  expense  of 
bulk.  The  matter  should  be  better,  even  if  the  yolume  be 
•emaller. 

Dr.  Bibbins,  of  New  Tork,  called  attention  to  a  parliamentary 
),point«    He  iavored  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  subject* 

JDr.  Bronson,  of  Massachusetts,  was  oppo^d  to  prospective 
-action. 

Dr.  Atkinson  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
/were  last  year  obliged  to  hold  themselves  personltlly  respoB- 
«ible  for  the  ^ebt.  He  said  that  the  present  funds  of  the 
Treasury  were  even  now  insufficient  to  print  the  matter  already 
an  their  possession. 

Dr.  Bronson  thought  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  different 
.Sectiona,  who  did  not  exercise  the  requisite  discrimination. 

Dr.  Bibbins  called  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  fact  that 
ithe  resolution  was  in  <x>nfliot  with  the  by-laws. 

^Dr.  Toner  ooneidered  the  assessments  would  meet  all  th^ 
fnecesKiiies  of  the.  case.    iHe  offered  the  following : 

<<  Resolved,  That  all  membersyearly  pay  tive  dollars,  and  that 
4;he  names  of  those  failing  to  pay,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  be 
•denignated  in  the  catalogue  by  a  star  or  cross." 

Dr.  Sayre  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  proposed  action 
•of  the  Association  be  published  in  the  various  medical  journals^ 

After  a  spirited  debate,  in  which  -several  delegates  joined,  a 
motion  of  Dr.  Davis  to  lay  the  original  ^motion  on  the  table 
dually  prevailed. 

,Dr.  nubbins  offered  the. following : 

"  Resolved,  That  hereafter  the.Committee  of  Arrangements  be 
..•direotpd  to  have  the  ordinances  governing  the  Sections  printed 
.on  slips  and  distributed  at  the  several  places  where  the  Sections 
.meet."    Carried. 

The  following  papers  were  read  and  disposed  of: 

Observations  en  Diseanes  of  the  Throat,  as  seen  inthe  Military 
Service  front  1861  to  1865.  By  Professor  ii.  K.  Taylor,  Ji.  D. 
JKeferied  to  section  on  praotioai  medicine. 
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A  Novel  Care  of  Litkotomy.  By  Dr.  B,  Whinney,  of  Iowa, 
Referred  to  seotion  on  sargery. 

LigatQpe  of  the  Subclavian  Artery.  By  Willard  Parkefi  of 
New  York.    Referred  to  section  on  Burgery.  *  * 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  offering  amendments  to 
the  t^onBtitution,  winch  was  laid  over  for  on6  year,  as  provided 
for  ^y  the  constitution. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Br.  B.  Howard,  of  New  York— befoi'e 
the  Surgical  section  of  the  Academy — entitled  "  Ligation  with 
depletion  of  varicose  veins  of  the  leg  with  case/'  ^ 

Dr.  Cox  presented  advance  proofsheets  of  ''Provisioni^ 
Koroenclature  of  Disease/'  which  was  published  in  London, 
Beferred  to  Section  on  Practical  Medicine.  Also  another  <<  Q^ 
Compulsory  Vaccination/'  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  of  Brooklyn,  Nev 
York,  was  presented  by  deputy,  and^  on  motion,  referred  to 
Committee  on  Hygiene. 

i  Pr.  Hammer,  of  Aiissonri,  offered  certain  resolutions  bearing 
upon  certain  irregularities  in  the  profession,  wftuich  was  referred 
to  Committee  on  Medical  Education.  ^ 

Dr.  Gilbert,  of  J7ew  York,  exhibited  an  instrument  for  the 
protection  of  periosteum  in  excisions,  &c.  fieferred  to  Section 
on  Surgery* 

Dr.  Post  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Literature,  in  Which  he  gave  certain  Bibliographical  items.      , 

Dr.  Sayre  protested  against  certain  portions  of  the  report  aa 
being  too  highly  laudatory  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  Yoek^ 
•nd  as  containing  matter  foreign  to  the  acope  of  such  report. 
He  also  made  some  remarks  upon  cholera  and  quarantine,  and 
olaimed  that  there  were  few  if  any  .casea  of  that  disease  to  oom** 
feat,  and  that  these  same  had  been  iotroUaoed  by  breajiagea  of 
the  quarantine.  •  / 

Dr.  Davis  supported  the  spirit  of  the  Committee's  report,  and 
Bsoved  that  it  take  the  usual  course  of  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publications,  which  was  adopted.  > 

Dr.  Hibbard  offered  the  following : 

**Itesolvedt  That  Ihe  habit  of  using  nnofficinal  preparations  of 
HMdiiSine  by  the  physicians,  except  where  there  is  no  officinal 
pieparation  ftiat  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  is  unscientifio 
mnd  imprudent,  tending  to  demoraliae  the  therapeutist  and  to 
aoeourage  irregular  pbarmaoetttisis  and  neatraiA  makers,  and 
abould  be  abandone  i.  t 

^Eesolvedj  That  the  profession  should  not  patjronixe  druggista 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nostrums." 

On  motion,  tabled. 

The  Association  then  acyourned  to  meet  the  following  morn- 
ing, at  9  A.  M. 
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TBIB»  day's  PROOSEDINOB. 

V  The  ConveBtion  in«t,  porsoant  to  cdjoorDmenti  Tbarsdaj 
mornini^,  at,9  A.  M.,  and  reftum«d  bneineRB. 

The  iDinates  of  yesterday's  session  were  read  and  approved. 
.  Dr.  D.  H.  Storcu*  arose  to  a  qnestion  of  privileKe,  pameLy,. 
the  honor  of  the  Association.  It  was  in  debt,  and  it8  firat  daty 
.was  to  take  measares  to  relieve  its  execof  ive  officers  from* their 
embarrasf«meDt8»  He  moved  that  every  member  be  assessed  a 
tax  of  |2  to  raise  the  necessarv  lands. 

After  some  diseuftsion,  the  following  resolution  was  offeree^ 
t)y  Dr.  Davis,  and  adopted  by  a  vote : 

Besolved,  That  Dr.  I):  H.  Scorer  be  reqaested*  to  draw  np  a 
^nitiihle  paper  and  leave  it  at  some  place  accessible  to  the 
members )  and  that  all  members  present  be  reqaested  to  sab- 
^cribe  sach  amount  as  they  feet  disposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  the  indebtedness  of  the  Associaiioti  and  replenish- 
lu^  its  treasury. 

'  Dr.  Attee,  of  Philadelphia,  offered  the  foHowing  preamble 
and  resolutions : 

Wherbas,  The  subject  of  female  medical  ecfueatlon  ifr  excit- 
ing attention,  and  regularly  educated  female  pbysiciafis  have 
established  themselves  as  practitioners  of  ipedicice ;  and, 

WiiERXAS,  Female  Uedieal  Collej^es,  Embracing  all  branchea 
taught  in  other  Colleges,  and  all  their  conditions  for  g^'adua- 
tion,  exist  in  the  United  States  for  the  separate  education  of 
females;  and, 

.  Whxrbas,  It  is  important  that  the  standard  of  education! 
bnd  the  observance  of  the  code  of  medical  rules  should  be  fos- 
tered and  maintained  by  this  Association;  therefore,  be  it 

Besolvedf  That  the  American  Medical  Association  recogniaei 
well  educated  female  physicians  by  the  same  laws  that  govern 
Its  own  members. 

-  Dr.  Bowditob  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table. 
Carried. 

Dr.  Clement  A.  Walker,  of  B^^stno,  Macisachusetts,  then  read 
ik  lengthy  patter  from  Dr.  Kay,  of  the  Providence  (Rhode 
Island)  insane  Asylum,  treating  of  insanity,  ^its  different 
OauHeH,  variims  phases,  modes  of  treatment,  cures'  effected,  fto* 

Dr.  H.  R.  Stort»r,  of  Massaebut^etts,  moved  that  Dr.  Ray's 
Itble  and  interesting  report  be  accepted,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication,  which  motion  was  carried  by  m 
mnanimoas  vote. 

The  Committee  on  nomination  of  officers  and  place  of  meet* 
ing  re|  orted  as  follows: 

-  PlHCe  of  meet  ing-*New  Orleans. 
President— Samuel  D.  Orossi  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Yioe-PreBidents — A.  C.  Past,  of  New  York;  John  H.  Alter, 
of  PenDHjIvftnia ;  D.  W.  Tandell^  of  Kentaoky,  and  H.  QL 
Storer,  of  Maneachnfietts. 

Pt-rmaflent  Secretary — Win.  B.  Atkinson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

AHsiifttant  Secretary — J.  O.  Richardson,  of  New  Orleans. 

Treasurer — Caspar  ^istar,  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  rootton  of  Br.  Davis,  of  Illinois,  that  portion  of  the  re«. 
port  namkig  the  place  of  meeting  and  officers  resident  there 
Was  laid  oa  the  table.  The  rest  of  the  report  was  then 
adopted 

Dr.  Davis  then  remarked  that  the  crisis  had  arrived,  which 
he  had  long  anticipated,  when  the  matter  of  eating  and  drink*  ^ 
ing  and  entertaining  the  Association  had  come  to  involve  6i>ch  ' 
an  expense  that  no  invitation  had  been  extended  in  advance,  , 
by  resident  members  of  the  profession,  for  the  Assoeiation  to 
meet  in  any  city,  and  the  oommittee  had  reported  New  Or- 
leans without  an  tnvitation  from  any  one  there.     While  there  . 
was  no  city  in  which  he  would  like  better  to  meet  on  personal  ' 
aceonnts,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  reunion  with  the  Souths 
be  felt  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  impose  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  on  that  city.     It  was  embttrrassed  in  every  rela-  ^ 
lion  of  life,  like  all  other  places  in  that  direction.    It  was  im-  ' 
poverished,  and,  though  they  would  'no  doubt  receive  us  with 
cordial  and  opea  hands,  it  would  be  wrong  to  tax  them  in  that 
way.     They  could  not  vie  with  the  liberality  and  extravagance 
of  Cincinnati;  or,  if  they  did,  it  would  be  at «  sacrifice  we 
would  not  admit  of.    He  would  give  them  another  year  to 
recover,  and  aa  opportunity  to  invite  us.    He  t^herefore  offered 
the  following! 

**Jle8olv€d,  That  the  next  annual  meetinfi^.ef  the  American 
Medical  Association  shall  be  held  in  the  City  of  Washington^ 
on  the  "first  Tuesday  in  May,  1868,  and  every  second  year 
i^reafler,  until  otherwine  ordered  by  the  Association." 

"  Ra^elvedf  That,  whenever  the  Association  shall  meet  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  as  directed  in  the  above  resolution,  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  be  strictly  forbidden  either  to 
provide  themselves,  or  accept  provision  by  others,  of  any  en- 
tertainment or  excursion  whatever.'^ 

After  oonsideraUe  disottssiony  participated  in  by  Drs.  Tan- 
dell,  Griiswold,  Sayre  and  others,  the  snbjeet  was  laid  oa  the 
table  sin  til  to-asorrow. 

Notice  was  given  of  a  steamboat  ezcarnon,  gotten  up  in 
honor  of  the  Association,  and  the  members  were  invited,  to 
pMtioipate  in  the  same. 

On  raotioB,  the  Asaooiatiott  adjourned,  to  meet  the  following  / 
moroiog,  at  9  a.  m. 
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roTRTH  pat's  PBOOHDmaS. 

^he  ABSociation  met  pnrnnant  to  adjoaroment^  Friday  morn* 
ing,  at  9  a.  u.,  and  reaamed  baBineaa.  • 

The  minatea  of  yesterday's  session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  fallowing  were,  on  motion^  elected  additional  delegates 
to  the  International  Medical  CongresS|  to  be  held  in  Paris  next 
Aagast : 

Drs.  Wilson  Jewelli  of  Pennsylvania ;  Ninian  Pinkneyi  17. 
8.  N.;  John  Hart,  of  New  York,  and  Charles  A.  Pope,  of 
Uissoari. 

Dr.  Hibbard,  of  Illinois,  then  presented  the  following,  which 
was  carried : 

Whirbab,  It  ban  been  officially  announced  that,  for  the  fast 
two  yearB|  the  annual  volume  of  Transactions  of  this  Associa- 
tion conld  be  pabrinhed  only  by  the  members  of  the  Publica* 
tion  Committee  becoming  individually  responsible  for  the  cost 
of  the  paroe  above  the  amount  of  fbnds  in  the  treasury ;  and, 

Wherkas,  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  impolitic  fur  the 
Association  and  unjust  for  the  Committee;  therefore, 

Besolvedf  That  the  Asssociation  does  not  expect  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication  to  issue  the  volume  of  Transactions  for 
the  present  year,  unless  it  c^n  be  done  with  the  funds  and  the 
credit  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Hildreth  submitted  a  resolution. 

^That  a  Committee  on  Ophthalmology  be  appointed',  to  re* 
pert  at  next  session.'^ 

Carried. 

J)th.  Joseph  Hildreth,  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  Henry  D.  Noyea 
and  Cornelius  B.  Agnew,  of  ^ew  York,  were  appointed  said 
Committee.. 

I>r.  D&vis'^  resolution,  regarding  the  next  place  of  meeting, 
ftc,  was  then  ordered  from  the  table. 

After  a  lively  debate,  during  which  several  amendments  to 
the  original  resolution  were  entertained,  the  motion  finally 
prevailed  in  the  followiiig  form  : 

Besoivedf  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  shall  be  held  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1868,  and  every  second  year 
thereaAer,  until  .otherwme  ordered  by  the  Association. 

Rtsolved,  That,  whenever  the  Association  shall  meet  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  or  elsewhere,  as  direeted  in  the  above 
resolution,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  be  strictly  forbid- 
den either  to  provide  themselves,  or  accept  provision  hv 
Others,  of  any  entertainment  or  excursion  whatever,  which 
will  conflict  with  the  regular  bosineas  of  the  Body  or  ita  See- 
iiona. 
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Dr.  Atkinson  read  a  ^sommanioation  from  Dr.  Honry  S.  Lys- 
ter,  Secretary  of  tba  Wayne  Coanty  (fif ioh.)  Medical  SoeietVi 
reqnesUqg  (hat  some  action  be  taken  by  the  American  Meai« 
cal  Aftsoeiation  regarding  the  <<  In  trod  action  of  the  Cinchona 
Tree  in  the  Uinted  States.''  For  the  sake  of  giving  form  to 
the  discassion,  he  presented  the  sabjoined  : 

Resolvcdf  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair,  whose  dnfy  Rhall  be  to  memorialise  Congress  relative  to 
tlie  cnltivation  of  the  Cinchona  Tree, 

Carried. 

Dr9«  J.  M,  Toner  and  P.  Howard,  of  Washington^  D.  C,  and 
C,  A.  Lee,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  were  appointed  said 
committee. 

Dr.  Davis,  in  view  of  the  fiict  that  the  hoar  of  adjonrnment 
was  rapidly  artproachint;,  offered  a  resolution  which  he  thought 
woald  meet  all  objections* 

Btsolvedf  That  each  papers  and  reports  as  the  several  Sec« 
tioirn  have  not  been  able  to  act  npon  bo  referred  to  a  Special  . 
Committee  of  threCf  to  examine  and  act  upon  in  all  respects  as 
is  reqaired  in  the  proper  Sections. 

Carried^ 

The  committee  appointed  consisted  of  Drs.  N.  8.  Davis,  D. 
H.  Storer  and  C.  A.  Lee. 

Dr.  Atkinson  read  by  title  <' Synopsis  of  an  Bsnay  on  the 
Contagion,  Infection,  Portability  and  Communicability  of  the 
Asiatic  Cholera  in  relation  to  Quarantine.  With  a  brief  his- 
tory of  its  origin  and  course  in  Canada  from  1862.  By  Wm. 
ICarsden,  M.  D/' 

Dr.  Marsden  made  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  ob- 
jects, etc.,  of  the  |>a|)er. 

Dr.  Sayre  moved  to  refer  the  paper  to  the  Committee  of 
Pa  hi  icat  ion .    Carried. 

The  following  was  offered  by  Dr.  Cox,  of  Maryland : 

Muolvedf  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  take  into  consideration  such  amendments  or  alterations  in 
the  plan  of  the  organisation  of  this  Association,  and  to  remedy 
defects,  if  any,  and  increase  its  efficiency,  and  to  report  to  the 
meeting  in  1868. 

Adopted 

Drs.  C.  C.  Cox,  J.  M.  Toner,  W.  B.  Atkinson,  J.  J.  Wood* 
ward  and  John  Shrady  were  appointed  in  accordance  with*  the- 
above. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee^of  New  York,  submitted  the  following^ 
resolmions,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Cholera,  which  were* 
adot>ted  as  the  sense  of  the  Convention  : 

Whxrsas,  It  was  declared  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  at  its  last 
seeeion,  that  it  is  not  within  the  Oonstitutional  powers  of  the^ 
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General  Government  to  establieh  a  general  and  nnifomi  0y9ten 
of  quarantine  for  the  different  porta  of  tbe  United  8tat««$  and^ 

WbsreaSi  The  Cholera  infeeiion  baa  been  introduced  into 
tbe  United  Statea,  and  did,  doabtleaa,  manifest  itaelt  in  manj 
of  the  oitiesi  towns  and  vtliagea  of  oar  eonntry  during  the 
present  season ;  and, 

WherbaSi  The  experience  of  the  eity  oi  New  York  and  otber 
places,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  demonstrated  the  efficacy 
of  certain  chemical  disinfect  ants,  especially  earboUc  acid  and 
the  sulphate  ofiron^  in  destroying  or  preventing  the  spread  of 
cholera  virn^  it  is  hereby  as  urgently  recommended  by  this 
Association,  that  the  attention  of  physicians  of  the  Unpiied 
States  be  chiefly  and  constantly  directed  to  tbe  pronLpt  and 
free  use  of  snch  disinfectants  wherever  tbe  efaolera  poison  may 
'Sbow  itself;  therefore, 

Btsoived,  That,  as  the  experienr-e  of  Burope  and  the  United 
Biaies  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  cholera  poison  can  not 
tbe  controlled  or  kept  in  check  except  where  tbe  cordons  8miU» 
4aire8  are  absolutely  prohibitory  of  all  intercoarse,  as  was  tbe 
•case  in  the  entire  Island  of  Sicily  and  the  entire  coasts  and 
frontier  of  Greece,  during  the  recent  cholera  epidemic;  and, 

W.H£RBA8,  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  people 
of  the  United  States  would  not  submit  to  the  enforoement  .of 
Sttcb  prohibitory  measures  and  non-ioteroocM*se  as  is  necessary 
toihold  the  cholera  poison  in  cheek,  especially  after  its  intro- 
'dnction  into  the  country,  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  all 
imanicipal  bodies. aB4  Boards  of  bealih  to  pay  special  attention 
'to  requisite  sanitary  measures,  su'-h  :.s  the  efeansing  of  streets^ 
lanes  and  alleys;  the  supply  of  pore  drinbvng  water  to  the  in- 
habitants; the  ample  provision  of  ebemieat^  diskifectants,  and 
their  prompt  employment  in  necessary  places;  the  separation 
of  the  sick  from  tbe  healthy  in  the  same  dwelling ;  the  inspection 
and  regulation  of  tenement  houses;  the  provision  of  nurses, 
hospitals  and  competent  physicians  for  tbe  siek  poor  who  may 
be  attacked  ;  provision  for  early  burial  of  the  dead ;  the  separ* 
ation  of  the  corpses  from  tbe  living,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
custom  of  waking  the  dead,  and  all  other  measures  which  have 
been  found  necessary  to  control  the  progress  of  the  disease : 
I  therefore, 

Besolvedf  That  experience  proves  that  tbe  publieati^n  of  the 
.facts  connected  with  tbe  existence  and  progress  of  obolera  id 
any  place,  instead  of  disturbing  the  pojiular  mindy  while  it  re- 
veals the  exact  extent  of  the  danger,  robs  it  of  the  bold  of 
alarm  and  fear,  with  which  the  imagination  sarroonda  indefi* 
iiiite  pestilence,  walking  abroad  by  noon-day. 

Dr.  M.  A,  Fallen  presented  the  subjoined  : 

\WHfiaxAs,  It  was  tbe  intention  of  the  reeolatioii  'originalljr 
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iBtrodnced,  ereatin^  the  office  nf  Permaoeni  Secretary,  to  pay 
Bald  officer  a  oerUia  sum  annaally  as  a  salary  for  services  aa 
0%oh  y  and, 

Wherbas,  Dr.  Wm«  B.  Atkinnon,  oar  present  ■  efficient  and 
urbane  Secretary,  ban  never  received  any  money  wbuLsoever 
in  payment  of  oaid  servicer;  tberefore,  be  it 

Rfi$otv€d^  TKat  the  Permanent  Secretary  heretfter,  and  from 
ibis  datCi  be  aathorized  to  draw  a  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer 
for  the  expenPCH  inclined  in  bin  attending  each  Pesaion  of  the 
Aaaooiation,  and  tbat  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  instructed  to  pay 
the  same. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Atlee  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  ten* 
dered  to  the  Permanent  Secretary  for  past  serviocp.     Carried. 

Dr.  Toner  proposed  the  folio ivinif,  which  includes  an  article 
of  the  Coi  8  itution  with  the  amendments  added  :  The  sum  of 
^ve  dollars  shall  be  assesned  annually  upon  each  delegate  to 
ihe  Sessions  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  upon  each  of  its  (ler- 
manent  members,  whether  attending  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  fund  to  d«'fray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Af^socia* 
tioD|  and  for  pi-iniiag  the  Transactions^  The  payment  of  thia 
assessment  shall  be  required  of  the  delegates  and  meml^ers  in. 
attendance  upon  the  Sessions  of  the  Association  previously  to 
their  taking  seats  and  f»artici paling  in  the  buKia^ss  of  the  ses- 
sion. PermAnont  members  not  attending,  shall  forward  their 
yearly  dues  to  the  Treasurer^  and  tnereby  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  printed  Transactions,  the  same  as  dele- 
gates^ Beferred,  after  an  animated  debate,  to  Committee  on 
Bavinion  of  Oonstitutiou  and  By^^Lnws. 

Dr.  At  lee  then  pressed  his  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Pe* 
male  Medical  Education.  A  motion  to  take  them  from  the 
table  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  56  to  52. 

Dr.  Pttllen,  of  Missouri,  was  opposed  to  the  diar-uesion  of  the 
sabjfct.  Women  were  not  by  nature  fitted  for  the  practice  of 
medicine.  It  had  been  tried  in  Europe,  and  had  proved  an 
utter  failure.  Ladies  possessed  of  any  delicacy  could  not  ac- 
quire tiie  proper  amount  of  knowledge.  Imagine  a  young 
lady,  with  gigantic  chignon  and  garbed  in  silks,  entering  the 
charnel  house,  and  bending  over  a  corpse,  microsco))e  in  hand, 
searching  for  cancer  cells,  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Davis  thought  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  at  this  time, 
would  only  furnish  newspaper  gossips  with  a  subject,  and  could 
do  no  possible  good.  He  therefore  moved  to  refer  the  whole 
aabyeet  to  the  Committee  on  Medical  Ethics. 

Dr.  Bowditeh,  of  Mass^  was  opposed  to  this  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  sneb  an  important  matter.  He  had  moved  yesterday  to 
bky  the  reaoiatiQDa  on  the  table,  simply  because  he  thought  the 
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Conventiov  was  not  then  prepared  Uy  aet  upon  them.  The 
qaestion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  of  nature  or  the 
manner  in  which  ladies  were  to  aoqoird  the  proper  amount  of 
knowledge.  The  question  was  simply  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  recognised  when  they  had  acquired  that  knowledge^ 
as  many  of  them  undoubtedly  had. 

The  Doctor  mebtioned  several  instanoes  in  which  the  prao* 
tioe  of  medicNie  by  lady  physicians  had  been  attended  with 
great  success. 

Dr.  Davis*  motion'  to  refer  to  Committee  on'^Medioal  Ethics 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Dr.  Hibbard  moved  that  Dr.  Theophilus  Parvin,  of  Indiana, 
be  appointed  to  render  a  special  report  on  the  Surgical  Dis- 
eases of  nromeni  at  the  next  annual  meeting.    Adopted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  F.  Eopkins,  for  free 
nse  of  his  Hall. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Lee  offered  the  following: 

Resoloedf  That  providing  for  the  poor  chronic  insane  in  the 
jails  and  almshouses  of  our  country,  as  at  present  praciived  in 
nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  is  a  gross  violation  of  the 
laws  of  humanityi  and  contrary  to  the  Divine  injunction  of  do- 
ing to  others  as  we  would  be  done  by.'' 

Resolved^  That  where  the  regular  hospitals  for  the  insane  of 
a  State  are  insufficient  to  accommodate  both  aoute  and  cbronio 
cases  that  are  sent  to  them,  this  Association  would  strongly 
recommend  the  procurement  of  a  suitable  amount  of  land  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  erection  of  convenient,  well-planned,  and 
well-ventilated,  but  comparatively  inexpensive  buildings,  in 
connection  with  and  under  the  same  general  supervision  as  the 
hospitals  themselves,  where  those  who  are  able  to  labor,  and 
would  be  benefited  by  light  and  regulated  employment,  may  be 
suitably  accommodated  and  properly  cared  for. 

Besoivedy  That  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in  establishing 
asylums  for  the  accommodation  and  humane  treatment  of  the 
chronic  insane,  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and  imitation,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Association,  such  institutions,  if  rightly  inaugu- 
rated and  judiciouiily  carried  on,  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  State 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  will  raise  the  character  of  the 
State  Hospitals,  and  will  greatly  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
insane  generally. 

^  Jiesolved,  That  as  the  present  insane  hospitals  are  capable  of 
accommodating  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  40,000  insane  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  almshouse  and  jail  provision  is  not 
adapted  to  their  proper  care  and  treatment,  this  Ai^sociatioa 
would  recommend  to  the  proper  State  authorities,  to  make  such 
further  provision  in  the  direction  above  indicated  as  may  tend 
to  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  if  not  the  restoration  of 
their  rational  and  moral  faculties. 
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Dr.  Bibbins  moYod  to  refer  to  a  Special  Committee  of  five,  to 
report  to  the  next  anoual  meeting.    Carried. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  New  York;  Dr.  Guntrj,  Ohio;  Dr.  John 
Fooerdin ;  Dr.  Walker,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Chipley,  Ky.,  were  appoint- 
ed said  Committee.  * 

Dr.  Davis  moved  that  the  Committee  charged  with  procur- 
ing saitabte  accommodations  for  the  Association  meetings  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  be  con- 
tinned*.    Carried; 

Dr.  Alden  March,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following : 

Sewlved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  dne,  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to*  the  President  and  retiring  officers  for  the 
ability,  impartiality^  and  coartesy  manifested  in  the  discharge 
of  their  arduous  duties. 

Carried. 

Dr.  Cox  moved  that  surplus  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Association  not  yet  out  of  print,  be  sent  to  the  secretaries  of 
similar  organizations  in  exchange  for  the  volumes  published  by 
their  own  bodies.    Carried. 

Dr.  Haghes  presented  the  following : 

Resoltedr'ShaX  those  members  of  the  Association  who  have 
contributed  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars  to  the  publishing  of 
future  Transactions,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  back  volume  of 
the  Transaetions  to«the  amount  of  same,  as  they  may  want. 

Carried. 

After  the  passage  of  sever  il  votes  of  thanks  the  proceedings 
were  read  and  adopted,  after  which  the  Association  adjourned 
die. 


Old  FoLXSw^Tbe  Mtire  number  of  peraoMwho,  sooovdinic  to  the  oensas, 
have  Attained  the  great  age  of  100  years  aad  upward ,  ia  prolwblj  lafger 
than  most  of  our  readers  would  guess.  It  is  Ju^'t  1,200.  Of  these  there  are, 
white  440.  black  688,  mulatto  66,  Indians  26.  Women  attein  high  longev- 
ity In  greater  numbers  tban  men,  and  black  people  more  than  white.  Tfeere 
are  white  males  184,  females  266,  black  males  296,  femalee  898.  The  pro- 
portWns  are  about  the  tame  in  the  different  yean  above  a  hundred  as 
in  the  aggregate.  The  oldest  persons  are  a  white  woman  in  South  Caro* 
nna,  aad  an  Indian  woman  in  California,  aged  140  years.  The  oldest 
blacks,  two  males  and  three  females,  are  180  years.  From  these  ad- 
Tanced  years  down  to  100,  there  are  persons  in  every  successive  year.  At 
lie  there  are  29  white  and  119  black;  at  120  there  are  2' white  and  81  blkck. 
In  proportion  to  numbersr  twelve  times  as  many  blaeks  as  whites  exceed 
a  hundred  years  of  age..  By  the  best  calenlations  nsadei  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  average  duration  of  human  life  is  greater  in  the  United  State* 
than  in  any  other  nation* 
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^  BT.  LOUIS.  JUNK  1.  1867. 

RKVIEW& 

Oir  THE  ACTION  OF  MEniCTNKS  tS  THE  SYSTEM.  By  F.  W.  Hbadlamd,  K. 
D.,  B.  A.,  F,  L.  S.,  Fellow  or  the  Rovel  CoUexe  of  PliTftielane.  «i«.  etn.  Fifth 
American  tmrn  the  Fourth  London  Edition,  iteTi«ed  and  Enlarged.  PUladeluhla: 
Lindsay  A  BlakUton.  1887. 

Dr.  Headland's  admirable  work  has  now  been  bo  long  be- 
fore the  public^  and  has  received  so  8tro»g  an  approbation  of 
its  doctrines  by  the  profession,  that  the  mere  annoancement  of 
another  edition  will  give  rise  to  renewed  enthasiasm  in  its  re- 
gard. We  believe  that  bat  few  Medical  productions  have 
reached  so  rapidly  the  standard  of  aathority  as  this.  Foanded 
entirely  upon,  observations  and  discoveries  of  himself  and 
others,  and  not  upon  mere  bypotheseA,  and  these  faots  often  of 
""great  importance  ''and  representing  the  labors  of  tberapeati^ts 
of  all  nations  daring  the  lant  seventy  years/'  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  at  once  the  oonclasions  of  the  author,  and  embrace 
them  as  something  real  among  the  innumerable  nnoertainties 
of  the  wide  domain  of  Therapeutics.  There  can  be  no  better 
evidence  of  the  rapid  advance  of  medicine  than  this  work  and 
its  views  in  comparison  with  the  opinions  of  very  prominent 
men  of  the  last  centary,  sach  for  instance,  as  the  Mechanical 
and  Chemical  principles  of  the  action  of  medicines. 

The  present  edition  has  been  enlarged,  though  not  to  an  in- 
convenient eztenti  by  the  addition  of  new  matter,  or  the  con- 
firmation of  old,  as  the  discovery  of  (Quinine,  or  an  analogona 
substance,  natural  to  the  blood.  The  dif^covery  of  this  sub^ 
stance  is  narrated  in  full,  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  and  adds  inter- 
est to  the  very  valuable  remarks  on  Tonics  by  the  author  him- 
self. Throughout  the  whole  work  we  find  constant  additions 
from  all  that  is  of  any  value,  coming  up  in  the  last  few  years; 
and  though  well  acquainted  with  the  author's  views  from  his 
first  edition,  yet  we  rise  from  an  examination  of  the  present 
issue  with  that  satisfaction  which  results  from  the  obtaining  of 
new  knowledge. 
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Watson  abridged:  a  synopsis  of  thb  tjegtubbs  on  the  fbixciples 

AND;PBACTICB  or  physic.  Bt  Thoxas  WicTiOR.  M.  D  ,  Fellow  of  the  Royal' 
College  of  PtaysiciAos,  ete.  eto.  (abridged  flromthe  last  EnglUh  edition),  with  a 
ooncUe  bat  complete  acoouat  of  the  Properties,  Usee,  fto.  (from  the  (J.  d.  D),  of 
all  the  mediciaos  meottviMd-  ia  these  laotnrea,  aad  with  other  valnable  additions. 
By  J.  J.  Mbtlob,  a.  M.,  M.  D.    PhUadeiphia:    Published  by  the  author    1867* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  aathor  for  a  copy  of  this  very  neat 
abridgment  of  Dr.  Watson's  Lectures.  The  object  of  the  work 
lias  been  to  place  conveniently  before  the  ybtrng  practitioner,and 
particolarly  the  medical  student,  the  sum' and*  substance  of  Wat* 
bod's  great  production.  This  has  been  sacoessfully  done,  for 
in  point  of  Rise  and  the  accuracy  of  the  synopsis,  we  find 
everything  desirable,  everything  really  necessary,  though  we 
ftttss  the  beauty  of  the'original  in  its  rounded  form  and  grace* 
fhl  outline.  The  author  however  deserves  credit  for  the  labor* 
be  has  bestowed  tipon  his  work,  and  he  has  g^ven  his  soui  to 
the  work  before  him.  If  used  solely  as  a  book  of  reference, 
aft  a  viMle  meendot,  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  student  in  his- 
fltodies ;  bat  it  must  not  be  otherwise  ji^d.  We  object  to  mak* 
ing  this  or  kindled  works,  text  books  for  the  lecture  term,  nor* 
do  we  suppose  that  thene  was  any  intention  on  the  pHrt  of  our 
•<ithor  so  to  do  \  but  we*  would  warn  the  young  man  from  rely- 
ing too  much  on  their  aill,  for  they  beget  habits  of  indolenoe, 
which  in  after  life  can  not  be  shaken  off.  We  rather  beliete 
that  the  student  should  make  a  synof  sis  of  his  readings  or  his 
leetares  for  himseif,  as  il  strengthens  attention  and  invites 
thought ;  the  lees  labor,  the  less  reward.  Bat  probably  in  the 
nnmeroBs  hand-books  of  medicind  now  published  we  see  the 
results  only  of  our  system  of  teaching,  everything  crowded  into 
as  narrow  a  space  as  possible.  But  we  do  not  the  less  praise 
the  production  of  our  author,  for  he  has  labored  hard  for  what 
•eems  to  him  a  great  good.  We  reeomraend  such  works  to  the 
older  practitioner,  fur  he  alone  ha»not  the  time  to  review  his 
old  studies,  or  read  all  that  is  new  in  medicine;  he  alono'caii 
profit  by  such  an  abridgment  as  we  have  before  us,  and  which 
we  shall  take  much  delight  in  perusing. 
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INHALATIONS  IN  THE  TRFATMKVT  OF  DTSEASBS  OF  THE  RKSPTRATORT 

pabhaxtE^,  f  artk  i;>l>hlv  as  Kii^i^'ficTici*  tiY  the!  UMS  oF  ATuMI^KO 
rtUlliS.    BjrJ.  M.  Da  Cmta.  M.,D.,  Fb>iioimi  t(»  th«  P«oiM)lvftoU  Uo»t»ii«l. 

Ft-lii»w  of  UieCuil«c«  of  Ftiy^ciAbt,  eU).,  etc.    FhilnUelphia:  J.  B.  LliipiiiOuU  m 
Co.    Id07. 

This  BsMiyi  which  was  pnblished  last  year  Id  the  New  York 
Medical  Jotirnali  oomes  to  os  in  a  very  convenient  and  neat 
book  formy  doing  credit  to  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  the 
publisher.  The  salgeet  of  Inhalations  is  one,  at  the  present 
time,  of  very  much  interest  to  the  professioni  though  by  no 
means  new.  Yet|  fVoin  the  energy  with  which|  latterly,  it  has 
been  investigatedi  it  has  afforded  such  satisfactory  resnlts  as  to 
have  become  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  m^ans  for  removing 
or  alleviating  disease.  In  the  second  and  third  numbers  of  our 
first  volume  wil)  be  fojund  a  very  excellent  article  by  Dr.  P.  J. 
Lingcnfelder,  which  goes  over  about  the  same  grounds  as  Dr« 
Da  Costa ;  we  refer  to  that  for  some  valuable  observations  on 
this  method  ^  treatment. 

Dr.  Da  Costa  has  given  us,  in  his  Bssay,  the  history  and  mode 
of  administration  of  inhalations;  he  discusses,  alsa,  theques* 
tion  of  the  penetrability  of  the  air  passages  by  atomised  fluidSf 
and  gives  the  medicines  and  their  doses,  which  have  been  em* 
ployed ;  lastly,  he  sums  up  very. closely  the  results  of  his  ob* 
servations.  He  considers*  inhalations  to  be  an  addition  to  our 
therapeutic  means,  not  by  any  means  a  substitute  for  what  is 
already  known:  that  in  inhalation  we  possess  now  a  meana 
more  certain,  nrore  efficient  and  more  susceptible  of  being 
regulated  than  any  that  was  formerly  available.  The  book  is 
well  worth  the  attention  and  thought  of  every  physician. 

OONTBIRUTTONS  TO  THE  PATHOLOGY.  BIAQNOSIB  Aim-TKBATlfEinr  OV 
ANGlilAB  CUllVATUKifi.OF  THE  »Fi>E.  By  BbmjaMiii  L«S,  M.  i>.,  ft*lilUl- 
deliibUixJ.B.  Upi»iiiouUai;o.    1887. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  ezoellent  1>ook  containing  several 
essays  on  the  above  subject.  Tlio  grand  object  of  the  wortc  is 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  profeselon  to  the  development  of 
mechaqical  Therapeutics,  particularly^  with  reference  to  Pott% 
Disease. 
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The  first  paper  Bhows  the  importance  of  gastrolgia  or  abdo* 
minal  pain  aa  the  initial  Bymptom  of  Bpiaal  irritation.  In  the 
aeoond  eBsay,  we  have  the  errors  in  regard  to  the  Pathologjr 
yery  ably  shown. 

The  article  on  the  correct  principles  of  treatment  for  angular 
curvature^  illostrated  by  various  wood  cuts  and  exemplified  by 
typical  cases^  embodies  the  character  of  the  whole  work  ;  the 
author  has  opened  a  new  field  for  explanation,  and  has  so  far 
cultivated  it  suocessfuUy.  We  hope  the  profession  will  resort 
to  this  publication  for  information,  since  it  contains  valuable 
Jcnowledgei  founded  on  very  careful  observations. 


Epidemic  Chohra,  its  Causes,  Pathology  and  History.  C%>m- 
fUedby  Dr.  &.  Hurt,  M.  D.,  St.  Zoui^.— This  neat  little  pamphlet 
-contains,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  modern  literature  of  Cholera 
from  the  views  of  the  most  eminent  authors  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  already  large  list  of 
publications  on  that  all-absorbing  topic.  We  commend  it  to  our 
readers. 


Notice  to  Subseribers.-^ThoBe  of  our  subscribers  who  have 
&ilud  to  receive  all  the  numbers  of  Yolume  II,  will  please  drop 
a  note  to  the  publisher  or  call  at  the  office  and  state  what 
numbers  are  wanting,  and  they  will  be  supplied.  We  tru^t  all 
wanting  extra  numbers  will  eall  promptly^  especially  our  city 
subscribers. 


Notice. — We  have  ■«  *w  bound  copies  of  Volume  I  of  the 
St.  Louis  Hxdioal  Bxpobtsr,  which  we  will  furnish  at  the  low 
price  of  93  50  per  volume,  or  we  will  send  Volume  II  and  a 
.bound  copy  of  Volume  I  for  $6  00,  in  advance.  Those 
desiring  to  complete  their  acts  should  do  so  at  onoci  as  we  have 
bat  a  few  volumes  left. 
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VITAL  STAtlSTIOS  OF  St.  LOITIS. 

From  Aprtt  1,  f«  Mny  1,  M87. 

TMnlAltod  for  Iht  Ht.  Louw  M^dtoal  RAporter,  fVom  ttw  ofllH<%1 
FoLfOM,  M   D.,  Olerkufthe  Baurd  «*f  Henltn 

DBATB8  DURING  THIC  ABOyB    PBRIOD. 


roQordfli  oy  j«  X* 


Vrh\ifi  Males 4  !«! 

White  F.  malM 145 

CoUred  Malefl   m,    22 

Colore  1  Fiiinttles^ Itf 

Born  in  the  United  tiiate^ 258 

Born  i'lGirnrtany M 

Born  In  Ireland 4B 

Born  in  other  countries •••..    15 


S  ill  B.»rn ^ 

Under  tite  vears  of  a«^6 4 

B*tweeQ  tlve  and  twenty  yenrp... 
Bet«veen  tvrenty  and  forty  years. 
Between  foit«  and  sixty  yi^irs.... 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  yearp... 
Bet  eighty  aiid  one  huodrad  y'rs 
Total <(.... 


26 
102 

86 
85 

U 

874 


DIUVASBS. 


Acddents 4 

A{K>plexy 6 

Asphyxia 2 

Arthritis • 1 

Albuminuria.. .<« <..  2 

Asthma ....« «#. ^.  6 

Bronchitis • .«  18 

Burns 2 

O  trcinoma 1 

Carditis 6 

'Cancer ; - 2 

Oerebritis 5 

Convulsions •.••...  21 

Contusions  4.««... 1 

Congestion  of  Brain.,  .w.. 7 

Croup - 6 

Cholera  Morbus 2 

Dentition 2 

DiarrhcBA....... ^..•. 11 

Dls««ase  of  Beart. - 8 

Diphtheria.... ..< 5 

Dn>psv.. • 8 

Dyspepitia  : 1 

Delirium   Tremens : ,..•  2 

!Bntt*riti9 ••.«..m..«... ..«•  6 

Bry.ipvUs «,  4 

Bn  pep  v^  all  lis 7 

Pever  Typhoid 16 

Fever  BiltfHi!*. ...••-.. 2 

Fever  Puerperal 8 


Fever  Remittent 2 

Fever  Intermittent «.    4 

Fever  Congestive 6 

Gangrene .~.~.    1 

OaAtritis.. ~ 4 

Hepatitis » ^ 6 

Hemaphl«^....~ 2 

Hydrocephalus^.*.......! ^..^ 11 

H.vdr(»thorax 4 

tfaundice » • 1 

Laryngitis 2 

Labor 2 

Marasmua...... 24 

Meningitis. ..••.••.. 16 

Old  Age..... 2 

Ovarian  Tuuior 1 

Paralysis 2 

Peritonitis. 6 

Pprtupsis. 6 

Piithisif 88 

Pneumonia .^..^  42 

Rheumatism. 2 

Rubeola 6 

flcarlatina 7 

Hccft'butis... <M...... 1 

Suicide 1 

^«yphiIis i 8 

Trismus 4 

Unkiown ; 2 

Vark)  a  ... 


»••••«••••*.••.•.••.••..••..  1 
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MENOBEHAGIA  CAUSED   BY    SUB-INVOLUTION   OF  ^BM  , 
UtEBUS  AFTEB  DEIIVEBY.  *  ^ 

•        •     ■     I  ' 
Bead  bcfove  tiM  «•.  LonU  Mrdlcal  Soei«tj  by  lionTBOss  A.  Paujhi,  « ^'  ^  • 

(CmuMiiUMled  for,  tiM  St»  LooUJfMlMal  BcfKiner.) 

The  Qtemsy  tiiier  delivery  at  fall  teMn,  is  estimftted  tp  weigb 
about  one  pouDd  and  a  half*  The  inoltiparoas  utejcns  .wej|^9 
•boat  an  pnnce^  and  if  conc^tion|,|;e8taUpn  and  deliyeiy  hsf^ 
taken  place^  and  inyolntion  baa  gone  ppjpropei;^^jthf9  utejpf 
has  a  weight  of  aboiit  twelve  drachma.  The  process  of  ret«|p« 
ing  back  to  its  size.is  called  invQlution^  This  .is  efB^te^  bj|  ^ 
tBkity  degeneration  of  the  mnscnlar  fibres.  The  whole  organ 
becomes  soft;  the  fibre  cells  are.  easify  broken^^and.  are  'filled 
with  oily  particles.  The  inospnlar  fibres  thus  disintegrated  ara 
Removed  by  absorption.  The  mammary  glands  removing  m 
portion,  which,  i^  is  supposed,  is.  con  verted  into  o'aaeous  mat* 
ier  of  |he  milk ;, the  kidneys  removing  another  portion,  as  6il^ 
particles  are  visible  in  the  uripe,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus  getting  rid  pf  another  p^rt  in  the  lochial  discharge. 

The  complete  invol^iitioi)  of  the  uterus  requires  from  twp  jto 

three  moiiths. .  If  A^in  any  cause  this  is  arrested,  menorrhagia 

"^is  apt  to  ensue.    This  has  been  itoticed  by  1^' Jamea  Y.  Simp* 
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•on.     Hy  father  has  Areqaently  »poken  of  it  in  his  lectures,  and 

•ince  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  Gynecol*' 

Ogy,  I  have  had  occasipn^to  sey  the  same  thing  several  times. 

I  do  not  intehdMn'  this  'paper  te^  rMer  at  atl'to  the  hemorrhages 

Accurring  af\er  labor^  j^ni  inefficient  contraction  of  the  ntemSr 

fdpb' her|or^^8>di$y'lab0^j^ase^v|bii  after  t|otei>  pr^ght 

days  subsequent  to  th»  labor,  but  my  object  is  to  direct  atten- 

ti(Hi  to  %kQ»^  il<ms  of  tdood  tecundng  B<^veml  weeta  or  month* 

softer  labor  at  full  term,  or  after  a  piemature  delivery,  or  after 

mn  abortion.     When  an  arrest  of  involution  occurs  the  uterus 

reiMim  ^birs?dft  Ae.cWeodyveiwplr^Woh  pfln»l«»e.l#ift. tissues^ 

Jure  enlarged,  and  there  is  aho'  a  veritable  congestion  of  the 

l|^ucp9»  lining  of^tlif  ffrp^i^    ?^HM  iQcmclition  prodty^s  ;|k  hem^ 
Orrhtt^e. 

Why  is  it  that  |n volution  is  arreted  f    I>oiibtlesi»lj  thjs^may 

ari&e  in  niany  ci^s  ^oi  ,iu^p;^iKiati9D  .^Upervening  after  par-^ 

kurition  >  but  the  roost  frequent  cause  is  the  fM  early  assump- 

:  "Son  of  the  erect  position  afier  confinement }  whether  in  merely 

sitting  up  in  bed,  or  getting  up  and  slanding^on  the  feet. 

**  /PoV  severiil  dbys 'after  labor  there  is  no  Involution  at  all. 
^^fae  •turn's'  clin<b0  fblt  in  the  bypo{(rAstric  region  as  large  as  » 
^^tal'bead;  tbe^  blood-vessels  are  yet  enlarged,  arid  wfll  be  dls 
^'tended  from  gravity  i!  the  female  sits  or  stands  up.  ISuch 
"'^Adt^nSi'on  of  the  vessels  prevents  the  contraction  of  the  mascu* 
^  lar  iBbres,  undit  Is  the  contractions  which  produce  involotidn. 

''^he  i:\terus  is. now  left  in  an  .enlarged  condition.  l8t.  ^n 
je^hirged  and  softened  eondition  of  the  organ,  with  congestion 
of  the  mucops  membrane;  and  2d,  inflammation  inay  follow, 
j^todaeing  an  efi(^sit)n  of  pliis^e  matter  in  the  cellular  inter- 
*  ^spaces,  thereby  causing  a  hypertrophy  of  the  organ,  and  soi)ie 
iknos.accompanied  witb  misjilaeemeqt  y  or  there  may  be  an  ar- 
rest in  the  regressive  metamorpbpsis  from  ^e  fatty  degencratibn 
^io'the  muscular  fibre  at  the  period  of  fii>ro*>plastlc  formation, 
'^\i^  first  nanped  'ia  very  apt  to  prodoce  heipQrrhag^  ;^  the  second 
not  so  often,  but  it  is  a  frequent  ibau^,  '), will  illustrate  these 
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eo&dliioii8|  and  point  out  the  remedtal  agenciesi  bf '  tbe^reottid  i 
of  ttvo  eaaes-t 

MvB.  —***-*-  wAft  deHvered  ft*  ftall  lierm  «f  ft  diUd:    On  tU 
•Mcood  day  the  infant  wfts  tftken  ill,  ftiid  died  ftAev  eight  or  nia^ 
dftys^  illnesBi  m  I  wne  infcrm^d.    Dnring  neftarly  the  whole  0f 
thie  peTiod  she  watehed  and  mined  it,  with  all  the  fokktneee  oC 
a  mother^s  eare ;  sitting  up  in  bed  with  the  infant  in  her  anae^. 
and  soaroely  eUlowhig  heiaelf  angr  repose.    Aiiker  the  death  of' 
the  child,  she  got  ap  in  feeble  health.    She  eomphiiaed  of  paln^ 
In  the  rlnmbar  region ;  paia  iathe  hlpa;  a  bearing  down  sensa- 
tion in  the  pelvis;  and  had    leaoorrheal  discharges.     Aftef- 
aboQt  Arse  months  she  oommen^^d  having  hemorrhages^  oP* 
4^reftter  or  less  continminQe.    On  account  of  these,  medioab 
advice  was  asked.    The  toueh  could  easily, ascertain  that  the- 
ntonis.^fts  too  low  down  in  the  vagini^;  that  the  neck  was' 
enlais^d  and  soft;  that  the  oe  tinea  was  »very  open,  readily 
admitting  the  index  finger  into  the  cavity,  and  that' the  poste- 
jrior  lip  was  aboi^t  four  lines  longer  than  the  anterior.    (In  the 
healthy  ateros  the  aote;ripr  lip  is  longer  than  the  .po8terior.r)^ 
Usiag  .Casco's  specalam,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  strptch 
opea  the  related  and  patulous  mouth,  I  could  observe  that  ti|0< 
posterior  Up  looked  porplish,  and  that  the  cavity  of  the  nec^ 
was^ighly  congested--so  much  so  as  to  he  red*    The  sounil 
was  introduced  afterward,  and  passed  to  the  fundos  of  tha* 
o^gan.    The  letngth  of  the  cavities  were  asoertftined,  in  tb^' 
wsy,  to  be  foar  inches.    It  will  be  recollected  that  the  normfti 
length  is  from  two  inches  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches  and  a> 
half. 

The  indications  of  treatment  here  nfere  to  produce  a  proper 
inyolution  of  the  uterus.  Whatever  would  do  this,- would  re-, 
store  the  patient  to  health.  In  the  meantime  it  was  necessary^ 
to  guard  against  fVirtber  hemorrhi^ge — absolute  q^uietude,  in  tha^ 
borizontal  position,  was  enjoined.  Constipation  was  overcome. 
hy  the  use  of  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  rose- 
witter  and  acidulated  with  elixir  of  vitriols  In  the  condition  df* 
the  neek  of  the*  womb,  just  described^  the  niitaata  of  silver  is  m 
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valuable  remedy,  need  about  twice  In  a  week,  and  the  stick  was 
easily  introduced  to  the  os  internum*  There  was  no  doubt  on 
'imy  mind  that  the  Uning  meniLbrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  body 
'*was  in  thesame  oonditioa'as  that  of  the  cerTit,  and  as  the 
.^eifaorrhage  prooeeded  frote  it^  it  was  touched  with  a  solution  of 
^sesqui-chloride  <if  iron  (diluted)  by  means  of  a  bit  of  cotton 
.^irrapped  around  a  small  silver  probe  with  a  bulb  to  it.  This 
•"being  dipped  into  the  solution  was  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
^body  once  ft  Week.  In  about  four  months  the  patient  was 
•Hmred ;  the  hemorrhages,  however,  ceased  in  the  first  month  of 
^attendance. 

CabI  2. — ^Mrs. had  frequent  hemorrhages,  in  some  of 

them  she  bled  so  much  that  she  fainted;  she  had  had  an  abor- 
tion ;  she  got  up  too  early,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  uterus  was 
tthe  condition  when  I  saw  her.    It  was  too  large,  but  the  neck 
"was  of  the  normal  color.    It  had  a  hard  feel,  but  no  other  ab« 
siormal  condition.    As  the  hemorrhages  were  frequent,  and 
^really  alarming,  she  was  confined  to  bed,  the  saline  mixture, 
'  vith  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  given  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  and,  as 
'ehe  was  very  pale  and  weak,  tonics  were  exhibited.    Iodide  of 
-potassium   was  given  to  procure  absorption,  and  the  uterus 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine.    A  rather  longer  intervid  than 
msual  intervened  between  the  hemorrhages,  and  it  was  noped 
that  under  the  treatment  she  would  have  no  more.    But  re. 
^seiving  a  fright  from  some  cause,  another  alarming    loss  of 
^lood  occurred.    It  was  necessary  to  use  the  tampon  to  arrest 
'it.  After  the  tampon  was  withdrawn,  a  draining  still  continued. 
"This  was  at  once  stopped  by  injecting  into  the  womb  a  solution 
''Of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  (eight  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water), 
'^he  injections  were  continued  daily  for  several  days.    She  re- 
mained in  the  city  about  two  months,  and  had  no  more  hemor. 

Hiages,  she  then  returned  home, county,  Missouri;  but 

the  uterus  had  not  returned  to  its  normal  size.    If  she  had  con- 
.sentedto  remain^  and  her  general  health  had  greatly  improved, 
othf^r  treatment  would  haye  been  used. 
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Id  regard  to  the  use  of  injections  into  the  uterae,  I  have  to 
remark  that  when  the  internal  os  is  well  dilated,  snAdeatly  so 
as  to  permit  the  introdaciion  of  the  index  finger,  then  there 
rarely,  if  ever,  supervenes  the  uterine  colie.  Once,  and  once 
only,  have  I  ever  witnessed  this  distressing  malady,  andthitl 
was  because  I  had  fhiled  to  dilate  with  a  sponge  tent;  bnt,  when 
such  precautions  were  taken,  I  have  not  hesitated,  in  numerous 
instances,  to  inject  tinct.  iodine,  solution  of  sesqui-chloride  of 
iron,  tannia  and  glycerine,  equal  parts,  and  the  various  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  Arom  six  to  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
and  the  same  may  be  quite  safely  done  when  there  have  super- 
vened the  usual  dilations  subsequent  to  miscarriage  or  abortion  " 
followed  by  hemorrhages.  As  to  peritonitis  ever  following 
such  injections,  by  the  passage  of  the  fluid  through  the  Fallo* 
plan  tubes,  I  very  much  doubt,  and  f^om  their  anatomical  rela- 
tions, regard  such  results  as  very  problematical. 

As  I  have  fVequently  observed  before  in  this  Society,  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  profession  has  been 
rather  prone  to  timidity  in  the  treatment  of  certain  uterine 
ailments,  and  that  active  interference,  if  judiciously  performed, 
would  trequentiy  save  our  patients  a  long  and  serious  spell  of 
illness,  and  sometimes  her  life,  when  doubt  and  inactivity  con- 
sign them  to  years  of  suffering  or  death.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  this  body,  a  gentleman  spoke  to  me  of  a  case  he  had,  which 
evidently  arose  from  the  non-contraetion  of  the  uterine  fibres 
after  delivery,  and  that  the  hemorrhages  were  dependent  upon 
sub-involution  of  the  organ.  I  suggested  local  astringent 
washes,  and  the  administration  of  the  ergot  of  rye  in  large 
doses.  The  result,  thus  far,  has  been  beneficial,  as,  up  to  Fri- 
day last,  there  had  been  nO  further  flow  after  the  exhibition  of 
ihe  treatment. 


At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  New  Orleans  School  of 
Hedieine  on  the  15th  of  March,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Modi* 
eine  was  conferred  on  twenty-six  candidates. 
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OK  TOS  ABUNBGnrBATIOK  OF  CHXOBOFOBMi 

tiiid  httam  ta^t  St.  tooit  Mfldlwl  8o«ltlr  by  0.  ST.  AiiBiaeirs,  Ml  d: 
(OpmmnnltitM  Itpr  tb*  »t.  Lonl»  Madioia  Bciwrtv.) 

.Another  death,  from  chloroform  is  reportsd  in  tho  joarnals^ 
ttyd  voMuy  of  the  pro&Msion  grow  timid  in  its  as(9»  ^nd  others 
hfsitste  to  ass  it  At  all.  The  disoovergr  of  an»sthetiQB>.or  of  the  an- 
astbetic  properties  of  chloroform,  espeoiallyi  has  been  conaidered 
.  As  the  greatest  achievement  of  medical  science  thus  far  in  the 
present  contorj  y  hot-  it  is  to  be  feared  that  mai^iod  are  to  be 
de|irired,  or  are  already  to  a  greatextent  deprived^  of  itA  benefits 
through  groundless  apprehensions  of  danger  from  its  effects ; 
which  fears  have,  in  part  at  least,  arisen  from  a  want  of  a  profier 
knowjiedge  of  the  true  method  of  adminiatering  iu  When  I 
consider  the  method  of  administering  chloroform  given  to  the 
world  by  our  leading  authorities,  and  which  has  been  roost 
implicitly  followe4  by  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  the  profes- 
sion, it  is  not  to  my  miqd  at  all  strange  that  now  and  then  a 
death  should  have  occurred  from  its  use  y  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  wonder  to  me  that  the  mortality  from  it  has  not  been 
far  greater.  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  directions  for 
its  administration^  after  deprecating  the  first  or  exhilerating 
stage  as  one  which  should  be  avoided^  or  overcome  as  quickly 
as  possible,  when  we  desire  to  produce  anesthesia,  sayjs :  "  That 
chloroform  vapor  must  slways  |i)e  exhibited  as  rapidly  and  in  as 
tall  strength  as  possible  if  you  desire  to  have  its  first  or  exhile- 
noting  stage  practically  done  away  with  and  excluded,  and  yott 
effect  this  by  giving  the  vapor  190  powerfully  and  sjieedily  as  to 
apathize  the  patient  at  once.  If  you  act  otherwise,  and  give  it 
in  small  and  slow  doses»  you  excite  and  rouse  tho  patient  as  if 
nitrous  oxide  gas  were  exhibited.  In  order  that  the  patient  be 
thus  brought  as  speedily  as  possible  under  its  influence^  the 
vapor  should  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  air  tubes  by  both  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  hence  all  compression  of  the  nostrils, 
&c.f  is  to  be  avoided  Tho  vapor  of  chloroform  is  about  four 
timcN  heavier  than  atmosfihortc  air;  and  hen^o  if  the  patient  ifi^* 
placed  on  his  back  during  its  exhibition,  it  will,  by  mere  gravis 
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given  to  the  world  ior  thia  vitliui>leiaii4  pppilptf,  wor|^>;iiD4,wjU^,j 
all  tho  weight  of  hk  %atlM>ntjr,  mtbout  qa/Nrtjoa  or  i^^aJliflMtioq^^f  | 
And  I  am  not  aware  th«t  aajc  writer^  either  A^morioafi  OjrXareigi^tj 
haa  ever  directly  q^eaiioned  the  corceotniOM  of  theae..dirQ^tipn9», , 
It  is  tvae,  howeveri  that  the  reeent  writinga  ofiSnow^An^^  an4« . 
Saosom,  and  the  report  oC  thp  Qomnuttee  of.  thA  tl(ec|ip;^kiMB4.| 
Chimrgieal  Sooiety  of  I^pndon  ron.  tJie  satjject  of  GblQi;oife;rM|^^ 
eoDtain  fiiets  relating  to  tfa^e  gtreqgjtji  r  of  ebloroform  iia|>qr..thiA, , 
eaii  be  admiaiate.re4  with  safety^  and  m^njf* other  va.lublie.lijMs^r..') 
relating  to  i^  admioiBtration  and  its  efiipcti^.  uppx^  the  ayateqP|f  ^ 
from  which  we  may  infer  the  i^eeeesity  of  modifyiog|  the.  djire^?  ^ 
ti^ns  given  by  Dr»  Simpeoa  very  9iaiteriaUy«  >      ^ 

U  iMM!  b€»nrnmarlnDd  (li^y  HiMOm^  I  fchMt)ilHatf'^inra.jflte#:i 

^miksd/M  is  de^t"  liet. mm  ootfsidet  foiM^taemant  whfMk  iili 
en'tUetaicie  of  tbe^  babmoe  and  whet  oltfthai';  emt:by/avaHio|^l 
oimeljfMef  mohi  faott  aa  wie  tnet^  liiHre'd^tfred'frotn  earo^vter  < 
e^perienetf^aiid  atae  Ibetr  <^  etbetfa/le^oaiaeeif  ftbiB^Ababipea'^) 
ifl  neoeaHiiriljr  se  very  detoete^efter  atL  '» 

OMoreMrftf;  aftMr  e  fKrimaty  8<5ma1tt«iti^  effea^  pMdn<^'^ 
efther  MfiMB  or  dktvi  HOaiion^  aeoording  to  th^  ntami^  t^^  ^ 
wUeh*  it'  M  given.  TBe  MfMiM  iV  pfMnces^  is  fyefilctiy  inllf  ' 
wftttn  air^  reasonable  0^  neee^sary  bbnnds'of  snMth^ia,  rnidW^ 
is*pMdtlcdt  lA  a  mtehtfr'  sMilar  to  that  of  opitfm  of  aloobViff^  * 
to^wits  ^by  disttirtei'rg'  the  nortnal'mdlectflar  r^ation^betweeit'* 
tfae  btocMT  abd  the  tistfoes,  sb^bi««  the  nertb-^mt^tmlar  fhiYC%l6n#'^ 
ai«  fntemtplad'.'*  It  ptoAiMi  dlreet^  sed^laon  onfy  by  pilta1yi»i  •' 
ing  the  Hsbaea<  of  the  \itfifi  AUd  VMti  li^beb  glvM  rapkfly  and!  ]!0  ^ 
a  eiMieentraffeed  stat^;  It  has  a  n^erH'My s0datjiVeie#ect  fbVio^ 
ing)  aM  seeottfinry  te^arc^sis^  snidth%i  ia  peif^MljrinanageAbi^;'^ 
and,  tkeMfbre)  mtd  dira'gavtnia ;  irbef«ae  ii  priitfary  or  diteictijr^'^ 
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ceAl^aTtt  •ftBOi  Ivom  it^  prodao^d  by  th# pM»a]^ii]i|; tbthci^  of  n- 
VMBiitrated  vapor;  is  sot  always  manigaable;  and  is,  tber«fote^ 
dihkgiBroas.  CoheeBtrated  vapor  may  suddenly  produce  spasm 
o/paralysisof  the  tissaes  of  tb6  tongtiOi  palate  andglottiSi  and 
Ibtis  lead  to  asphyxia,  or  it  may  so  {paralyse  the  nerves  of  the* 
IbtigB  that  the  demand  for  air  is  not  felt.  The  reflex  respiratory 
movements  are*  consequently  interrupted.  Or  it  may,  as  sup- 
|)osed|  paralyse  the  heart  so  that  it  will  instantly  cease  to  l^eat. 
L6t  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  prerequisites  to  safe  and  suo- 
OeilBful  anesthesia.  First,  the  administrator  should  feel  himself 
mfekster  of  the  situation,  and  the  patient  should  not  suffer  from 
fekr  or  excitement.  There  should  not  be  a  crowd  of  persona 
Standing  around  and  gazing  upon  the  patient.  The  patient 
ilfonld  ndt  have  a  ftall  stomach,  or  loaded,  constipated  howelli^ 
as  chloroform,  like  other  narcotics,  interrupts  the  processes  of 
<H|pestion,  and  abhors  a  masS'Of  fermenting  iagesta  and  a  load  of 
febal  matter  in  the  bowels,  holding,  through  the  reflex  sympa- 
thleflf,  high  carnival  through  the  nervous  system.  The  patient 
ahould  occupy  a  lying  position,  and  if  partly  on  one  side  the 
fc^ter.  At  first  the  chloroibrm  vapor  should  be  well  diluted, 
and  given  slowly,  till  it  has  had  time  to  permeate  gradually 
«^ry  part  of  the  system,  and  the  various  •organs  have  had  time 
to  accustom  themselves  to  its  effects.  The  system  needs  to  be 
ail^nrated  with  it  in  every  party  but  safety  requires  that  this 
al^^uld  not  be  done  too  rapidly.  The  physiological  changes  of 
blgod  and  tissue  and  ftinotion  upon  which  cblorofoim  narcotism 
d^nds  can  not  be  rapidly  produced  without  hasard*  Vfe 
akouki  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  admin^tering  a 
nc^cotic;  that  it  is  narcotism  mainly  that  we  desire  to  prodnoe  f 
9a^  that  we  have  not  only  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity,  but  that 
^9%  must  give  the  organism  sufficient  time  to  go  to  sleep.  Wa 
Oyi^,  paralyse  and  asphyxiate  in  a:  very  short  time,  but  true  nar* 
Oais  can  not  be  produced  so  quickly.  When  we  have  given  . 
^me  for  all  excitement  to  subsidci  and  the  system  time  to 
aqpnatom  itself  to  the  first  effects  of  the  vapor>  and  to  establisb 
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m  eqnilibriam  in  Ito  effedU  ihrongh  '(he  frystem,  lay  tipom  two^ 
to  fire  or  ten  mititites,  (or  eT'en  longer^  if  there  is  an  obstinate^ 
resistance  of  the  system)^  we  may  then  increase  the  strength,' 
and  give  it  as  fast  as  the  functions  will  allow.  If  any  of  these 
become  irregntar  or  interrapted,  we  must  withdraw  the  vapor 
for  a  moment,  or  Tessen  its  strength,  and  let  them  right  them*! 
selves.  The  point  to  be  attained  is,  to  keep  the  organic  sensi-^ 
bilities  awake  (or  alive  rather,  for  these  sensibilities  do  not 
sleep,  they  only  live  or  die)  while  we  pat  the  animal  sonsibili* 
ties  to  sleep.  And  here  is  a  point  which  claims  our  most  pro^ 
found  attention.  It  consists  of  the  distance  between  the  most 
complete  narcosis  of  the  animal  function,  that  it  is  ever  desira* 
ble  or  necessary  to  produce, and  the  failure-  or  death  of  the, 
orgaDFic  functions.  I  am  confident  that  nature  has  given  na. 
here  a  very  good  and  safe  margin  to^  work  upon  in  the  use  of 
ansssthetics,  but  we  must  take  it  into  consideration,  and  iiiielii* 
gently  avail  onrselves  of  it.  The  trouble  has  been  that  many. 
have  used  their  anssthetic  agents  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
have  paralyzed  and  destroyed  the  organic  functions,  while  thei 
animal  sensibilities  were  yet  nearly  in  their  noimal  condition. 

The  pulse,  capillary  circulation,  respiration  and  the  sta<to  of 
the  muscles  are  the  great  landmarks  to  guide  ns  in  producin^p 
aniBsthesia.  Sensibility  to  mental  and  physical  impressiona 
may,  however,  guide  us  for  a  time.  Bespiration  is  generally 
short  and  excited  at  first,  and  sometimes  excitedly  irregular- 
We  must  work  this  function  by  giving  more  and  then  less  uf  th^ 
vapor,  till  it  becomes  satisfactory,  that  is,  regular,  full  and 
firee.  As  narcosis  supervenes  the  muscles  rela^  and  the  limbs 
drop  as  in  natural  sleep ;  but  when  the  narcosis  is  very  pro* 
found  from  the  use  of  a  strong  vapor*  the  muscular  system  bor 
comes  agitated.  The  condition  of  the  orbicularis  occuli  musclea 
has  for  a  long  time  been  to  me  a  valuable  index.  At  first  they 
seem  to  contract  with  a  vibratory  action,  and  give  the  eyelids  a 
corrugated  appearance;  and  there  is  also  a  more  or  less  raidd 
effort  at  winking  with  the  eyes  dosed*     As  narcosis  sqpervenea 
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th^motieitt  sftbsidM^  Mid  tiictoQ  miiioles  boooiieqiiMt siidii 
purely  relaxed,  giving  Ibe  eye,  a  hollpWy  aankea  appearand . 
If  before  narcotism  takes  place  the  breathing  becomea  irregular 
or'  interraptedj  the  pulse  weak  or  irregalar^  the  lips  and  oountea- 
ance  i»alid»  it  indicates  that. the  patient  is  either  suffering  from 
fear,  that  the  vapor  is  too  conceDtrated  or  of  bad  quality,  or  that 
the  system  needs  more  time  for  acquiesoence.  An  aloohoUo 
stimulant  will  sometimes  greatly  aid  in  produciog  snoh  acq,ai* 
esconoe. 

A  person  in  a  complete  ansBsthetic  state  should.lay  as  thoagji 
in  a  {Profound  sleep,  and  not  as  though  stunned  from  a  heavy 
blow  upon  the  head,  or  had  apoplexy.  When  administering 
chloroform  we  should  not  asphyxiate  our  patients  by  depriving  r 
them  of  atmospheric  air.  When,  they  are  Hftlf  narcotized  it  is 
not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  this  by  a  too  close  applicatian  qf 
the  napkin  or  sponge.  .  They  need  Just  as  much  air  at  this  time 
as  at  any  other;,  and  their  safety  requires  it..  A  space  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  should  be  allowed  between  the  fate 
and  cloth.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  atmosphere  inhaled  by 
the  patient  should  contain  from,  two  to  three  and  a  half  or  four 
per  cent,  of  the  ansDsthetic  vapor.  But  the  question  may  hero 
be  asked:  What  appliances  should  be  used,  and  how  can  we 
regulate  th^  strength  of  the  vapor  ?  Having  art  first  needsev-eral 
kinds  of  ib  balers,  I  long  since  fibandpned  them  all  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of. the  linen  pocket  handkerchief.  It  is  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  the  nu>st  convenient  and  the  safest*^ 
The  expired  breath  should  not,  if  it  can  be  avoided^  be  directed 
upon  it;  and  if  the  vapor  is  administered  any  length  of  time,  it 
should  be  occasionally  changed,  «s  it  soon  becomes  impure  ft'om 
the  breath  and  changed  chloroform.  The  strength  of  the  vapor 
may  be  regulated  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  qua>ntity 
poured  at  a  time  upon  the  handkerchief,  the  immediate  effects 
upon  the  patient,  and  by  occasionly  putting  the  handkerchief  to 
our  own  nostrils  and  bringing  our  olfactory  sense  to  our  aid. 
By  a  little  practice  in  this  way  we  can  soon  very  expertly  regoi* 
late  the  strength  and  effects  of  the  vapor.    A  too  concentrated 
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rwpOT  producert  wtber^  finlilyi  a  choking^.  0r  lal^  a*  olmMiing 
efliMty  with  moff  or  less  diBtroM  pioturad  upon  tfaa  ooantenaooa^ 
wlrevaas  a  ^apor  of  aailaUe  stMogih  prodacaa  it  more  quM^ 
placid  semiiotenoy. 

CAI«r<^rfiV«Aaii  phop0f}\f  adminisieredf  ptodueaa  toleration  qf 
tte(f.  WfafeD  given  at  irst  largely  dilatlMl^  aild  iheawitii  grbd* 
aallir  incveaaed  atrangth  till  it  haa  b^ea  ootupletely  and  mmU 
fanaljr  difTuaad  throagh  the  syatem^  tha  lattor  will  toUraite  witfar 
safiaty  and  without  ftoettooal  diatarbanoa  vapor  in  ^ilaatity  and 
of  atmegtk  anffieiant  for  any  oeoaMary  aaasUietie  effect 

la  proddciDg  aaroosis  witk  aleokol  or  opiora  WH>  eonatder^- 
firstly,  the  quantity  required,  and  then  the  tfime  neeeasaiy  for  t&e^ 
desired  affaot  to  be  produced.  We  do  not  crowd  them  in, 
regardless  of  either  time  or  qaantity,  and  ondertalie  to  foroe  a 
oartain  effjct  witbin  anygivea  time.  Should  not  wo  bd^Qv- 
eraad  by  a  like  consideration  in  administering  chloroform? 

Narcotisin  is  a  diminished  use  of  oxygen,  but  we  can  not 
safely  produce  it  by  excluding  oxygen  frpm  the  lungs;  but  we 
oan  do  this  by  administering  agents  which  lessen  the  ability  of 
the  system  to  use  it,  and  those  agents,  especially  alcohol,  opium 
and  cbloroformi  have  the  effect  to  give  impunityi  withia  certain 
limits,  to  suoh  diminished  use  ot  this  element. 

The  history  of  the  mortality  from  chloroform  shows  that  the 
dai\0er  is  almost  entirely  C^om  its  primary  effectSj  and  not 
often  from  any  secondary  or  too  profound  anssthetic  etfecL 
We  therefore  see  thaA  the  danger  is  not  so  moch  in  the  anos* 
thesia  as  in  the  primary  effects  of  the  anosthetic  vapor,  and  we 
also  see  that  safety  requires  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  caution 
and  skill  in  carrying  a  patient  through  the  first  stage  of  chloro* 
formization  as  through  the  anssthetic  stage.  These,  considera- 
tions have  enabled  me  to  give  chloroform  in  many  hundred' 
cases  without  in  any  instance  having  had  any  unfavorable 
oocurrence. 

I  will  note  only  a  few  other  points  that  should  be  regarded : 

When  we  give  chloroform  our  eyes  should  never  leave  the 
patient  for  one  moment  till  consciousness  is  restored. 
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286  On  the  Admnittrait&n  of  CM&rofom* 

The  more  robust  the  patient  the  longer  time  it  will  take  to 
prodoee  aoqniesoenee.  CBiLiren  bear  chloroform  well.  Drank* 
ardg  do  not.  Snmmer  temperature  will  vaporise  nearly  twice 
as  much  chloroform  as  a  winter  temperatare.  Shocks  from 
injuries  are  no  bar  to  its  being  given  if  it  be  gradually  adminis- 
'lerod.  Sxoept  in  dilated,  flabby  hearts,  fktty  degeneration,  or 
aneurisms  near  the  heart,  I  know  of  no  conditions  of  any  organs 
or  tissnee  of  the  body  which  oontraindicate  its  use.  1  have 
administered  it  in  cases  in  which  peritonitis,  ploaritis,  pnenmo- 
nia  and  cephalitis  in  various  stages  and  degrees  were  present, 
and  its  effects  never  proved  deleterious,  bat  generally  rather 
paliative  and  beneficial  than  otherwise* 

In  conseqaenoe  of  the  occasional  death  from  chloroform  other 
agents  have  been  tried  as  sabstitutes  for  it,  but  my  eitperience 
with  all  the  agents  that,  to  my  knowledge,  have  been  recom- 
mended as  sach  leads  me  to  regard  chloroform  as  the  most  con- 
venient, the  most  efficient,  the  most  manageable,  and  the  least 
deleterious  to  the  8y8tem  of  them  all,  and  that  it  may  be  given 
with  safety.  Ether  is  uncertain  in  quality  and  effect.  It  ez* 
cites,  it  strangles,  and  to  some  persons  it  can  not  be  adminis- 
tered at  all.  It  dissolves,  to  a  great  extent,  the  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  ane  it  frequently  leaves  the  patient  in  a  sickened, 
prostrated  condition,  which  generally  lasts  for  some  time.  It 
may  be  safer  than  chloroform,  for  the  reason  that  the  system 
rebels  against  it  so  strongly  that  it  would  require  twice  the 
time  and  twice  the  skill  to  introduce  a  &tal  quantity  that  it 
woald  of  chloroform. 

The  only  other  article  that  is  proposed  at  present  ae  a  substi- 
tnte  for  chloroform  is  the  nitrous  oxide  gas.  This,  for  a  short 
operation  of  not  much  severity,  may  answer  a  very  good  pur- 
pose, but  its  effects  can  not  be  prolonged  with  impunity  or 
safety,  and  the  inconveniences  attending  its  use  are  such  that  it 
can  never  be  brought  into  general  use 
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Uu  cf  Oal0bat  Bean  m  Ttianks.  287 

TH£  USE  OF  CALABAR  BEAN  IN  TBTAKUGk 

The  following  BucceBsfuI  treatment  of  two  cases  of  traamatio 
tetanas  with  the  Calabar  bean  are  given  by  Dr.  Eben.  Watson, 
of  Glasgow,  and  are  interesting,  as  affording  some  definite  inr 
formation  as  to  the  effects  of  the  internal  administration  of 
Calabar  bean.  The  following  is  abstracted  flrom  Dr.  Watson's 
paper : 

"  At  half-past  two  p.  M.,  of  the  tSthof  November,  one  square 
of  Squire's  gelatine  paper,  containing  the  extract  of  Calabar 
bean,  was  put  on  the  patient's  tongue  throagh  the  space  left  bj 
a  missing  tooth.  Shortly  after  getting  it  she  fb(t  easier,  was 
more  cheerfal,  and  kicked  up  her  heels  as  she  lay  in  bed  on  her 
abdomen  to  show  the  power  she  had  over  them.  At  three  P. 
H.  she  got  two  other  squares,  at  seven  p.  M.  three  squares,  and 
at  ten  p.  m.  two  more.  ]^o  severe  spasms  occurred  during  this 
evening;  she  had  only  a  few  short  starts,  but  she  was  always 
very  rigid  in  both  body  and  limbs,  and  the  opisthotonos  and 
trismus  were  quite  marked.  8he  was  more  cheerful,  however, 
and  spoke  more  distinctly.  Pupils  rather  contracted.  8he  was 
to  have  two  squares  of  Calabar  paper  every  hour  during  the 
night. 

"  Mth. — ^Thifl  morning  I  found  ber  quite  rigid,  and  with  tte- 
quent  and  severe  Kpasms.  In  fact,  I  thought  either  that  the 
papers  wore  not  sufficiently  strong,  or  that  they  were  losing 
their  influence  on  the  patient.  I  row,  thereibre,  ordered  t^e 
following  preparation  :  Extract  of  Calabar  bean,  twelve  grains ; 
white  wine,  one  ounce.  This  made  a  muddy  sort  of  wine  of 
the  Calabar  bean,  every  five  drops  of  which  contained  about 
one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  extraol.  Such  a  dose  was  tabe 
given  every  half  hour,  the  effects  being*  carefttllywatebed  by  my 
assistant.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  the  doses  were  given  very 
close  together,  for  we  bad  already  learned  that  their  effeets 
were  very  short  lived.  The  doses  were  regularly  given  till 
seven  p.  m..  by  which  time  she  had  taken  eighty  drops,  or  two 
grains  of  the  extract.  Only  momentary  twitches  had  o(<curred, 
and  these  principally  when  spoken  ta  At  half-past  seven  p.  m. 
she  was  iu  a  seim-comatose  conilition,  lying  on  her  back,  with 
no  ATf'.hing,  mouth  open,  pupils  pretty  well  contracted,  breath- 
.  ing  quiet  and  regular,  pulse  rather  hurried  and  full.  . 

<<Oa  the  18th  she  continued  better,  and  the  dose  was  ii^- 
creased  to  ten  drops  every  hour.  Notwiti^standing  this  increase 
.  ^he  had  three  fits  on  the  19tb,  when  a  stroD^r  dose  was  deter- 
mined on.  For  this  purpose  I  ordered  the  following  pills: 
.Extract  of  Calubar  bean,  twelve griHns *,  ginger  powiier  of  suiB- 
cient  quantity  to  make  twenty-four  pilfs,  one  to  be  taken  every 
hour.  By. mistake  the  «potheeary-made  these  piUs  of  twice  the 
strength  ordered,  vix ,  containing  each  one  grain  instead  of  hidf 
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168  tke  4tf  Gahkat  Bmn  in  !Pgtmm. 

»  grain  of  the  exlraet.  TbiH  w$r  n6i^  hanev^,  diacovered  till 
the  evQoingi  so  that  tba  patient  tQ'>k  one  grain  of  the  extxact 
every  boor  for  eight  hourd  without  any  particular  effect  being 
priMiueed.  £ut  half  an  hour  after  the  ninth  had  beenj»wallowe^ 
the  patient  fell  into  the  following  state:  Her  eyes  were  widely* 
•openeO,  staring  and  glassy ;  the  pupils  wetre  i^ontracted  to  pin 
points ;  tbe  pulse  was  rapid  and  intermitting ;  there  was  a  mu- 
cous rattle  in  .the  tbipoat,  and  the  brealbing  was  jerky  and.  fi^faU 
Patient  did  not  ana.wor  questions,  and  gave  no  sign  of  aeiisi- 
biiity.  She  had  no  spasms,  neither  oouid  they  be  induced,  tb 
fact»  all  the  muscles  were  completely  reiazed,  t^xoept  those  Qf 
.the  back,  whi^b  were  still  rigird«  6hio  either  could  not  or  would 
jiotmoye  any  of  her  limbdf  or  make  voluutary  efforts  to  swal- 
low. Some  brandy  and  water  and  seven  drops  of  the  tincture 
of  belladonna  were  poured  down  her  throat,  she  not  retiisung, 
and  this  was  repeated  in  five  minutes,  ^o  effeot  was  product 
on  the  pupils,  but  the  expression  became  loas  deathlike.  To- 
wards morning  .the  dpasms,  though  less  violent,  could  be  C^si^ 
imfnced ;  and  next  morning,  at  half  past  eighti  I  found  no  traces 
remaining  of  the  very  remarkable  state  m  which  she  had  b^an 
on  the  previous  evenhg, 

<^lt  was  Ihoaglit. prudent ;to  disoontinuegiiren  Ibe  bean^  uotil 
<  Deeember  iSth,  when  it  was  noeommenoed  in  lihe  form  of  tme- 
tare^  made  after  ike  reoi|»6of  Dr.  Fraseri*  who  considers  fi.^ 
asiaimajto^boieqoaL  to  three igrains  of  the  kernel;  a  dose  (tf  ftve 
minims,  ef  the  .above  tinoture  was  ;given  every  >two  hours,  and 
on  the  following  )day,  without  any  aperient  medicine  having 
beea  given  hei^  patient  had  five  large  watery  evaeuations  firom 
the  bawels^  This  waa  tke  more  remarkable,  ^because  she  had 
.  previOUHly  rrquined  a  ^strong  dose  of  castor  oil,  often  fortified 
w^h.oroton  oil,  to  miove  the  bowels,  and  except  from  «the  effect 
of  anck  medioihe,  they  bad  always  remained  confined.  1  have 
little. doubti  therefore,  that  thiki  was  another  of  the  physiologi- 
•oal  aetions  of  the  bean*  via.,  catharsis.  After  this  date  the  re- 
covery waa  V9ty  rapid,  and  by  December  ^d  she  waa  qnite 
•owell. 

«  The  second  ease  was  that  of  a  boy,  aged  18.  The  treatment 
with  the  tincture  was  commenced  December  7th,  five  minims 
every  two  hours  for  two  days,  with  eonsiderablo  benefit.  On 
the  9th,  fbur  minims  every  hour ;  but  on  the  12th  there  was  a 
return  to  the  first  dose  of  five  minims  every  two  hours.  On 
^e  14th  the  doee  was  again  increased  to  six  minims  every  two 


^•Ipvr^tor.vritM  Air  Ibrtj-ttUm  l|oar» ;  ttiea  peruoliOe  wkUi  •pirii«t  wtM,  m  Ui»nmilft- 
iQg  Uiioture  pwy  m^titfiire  i  ox. ;  oodmienolni  Uom  5  miBUoa.  Titer*  It  al*o  a  tin«kurc 
f ef /  IP9IMI Ally  iMMl,.  iBMli  ilk  ite  pfopordan  of  Sm  «>•  •'  ttMi  b«yk  t»90  m.  of <HMnt 

lefwtM. 
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k^  took  ih«dotft  oaly  throfr.times  «  day  ;  a  feur  diiya  afterwarda 
(ha  waa^aile.weU.— uEpfMi^a  Xaaeet 


MIMOViBt  DlKTAli  A88O0Iilt«)ir-dBC0in>  AKNTTAL 

The  Kkaonri  Denial  Asaociation  bald  tbak  aeoond  annaal 
iiaeatiiigrat  the  St.  Louia  Me^Mcal  Cbllege,  oommen«ing  Tuea- 
4ayf  ih»4tb  iBal.,.Dr*  Peablea,  :Praaidaai,  ifi'tbe  Chair. 

Dr.  MorriaoD  read  the  minutea  at  iaat  aenaioiii  amongat 
>iibi0b  waa  an  intereating  diecBaaioo  on  the  .loaa  or  eztrttoiioo 
^fjdeoidaooa  teetb^in.whicb  Dr.  laaiah  Forbea  took  a  i)rorai- 
iaaat  f»art«  Tfae  ttinotaa  hairing  ibeen  fbroially  appptived  ef, 
Ihe.roll  waaoaM«d|  the  following,  gen UeoMn  being  preaent  who 
weie  Already  meiriberai  beaidea  daaay  othera  wbo  oame  U>  be 
'anKolk'd : 

J.  H.  McKellopa,  Aaron  Blake,  Edgar  Park,  George  E.Craw- 
fovd/H«  S-iBoeUea,  iW.  A.  Jonea,  H.  Jodd,  J.  P»ynei  Ed'ward 
Hala*  W.  H.  ^mea^G.  W.  Tmaerniobti  Henry  Barron,  Inaae 
•Comatook^  Wni«  K.  Movriaon  (the  Eooording  Secretary),  laakih 
forbea»  Edward  A.Cranei  J.  J.Steek,  Aiez.  Dienat,  C.  W.  Gill, 
#U  of  8t.  Jjonia. 

Of  ;the  ooontry  deiegationa : 

G.  Pro?oat|  Kanaae.Cily ;  li.  HcOoy,  Boont^ille;  J.  O.  Good- 
{tifihf  Weolsville;  SoLiHorine^  court  hoaae;  £[.'Hibhler,*Oaron- 
.daletf  B.  MoCane,  liOQiaiana}  0.  W.  Biverei  Pitta^ld;  J. 
Toirnaendi  of  Sedalia. 

The  aciiDg  Treaaarer  then  read  a  report  of  the  finanoea  of 
the  Miaaoort  Dental  AaaockklieD.  It  waa  referred  to  the  Exec- 
dative  Oonunittee.  1 

Dr.  £[omer  Jadd,  D.  D.  S.,  chairman  of  the  Execative-Oom- 
.aaiiteey'.made  a  report  veferriag  toadbjecta  that  woo.d  come  up 
for  diacaaaion  relativctodeatiatry^'aDd  alao  to  the  aelection  of  a 
tplace  of  meeting. 

Dr.  Peebles  iheOi  aH  tetinng  Preaident|  read  the  following 
addreea: 

Gentlemcni  frienda,  brothera  and  fellow-practitioncra  in  the 
M iaaoori  Dental  Aaaociation :  In  retiring  from  the  preaidential 
^bair«  and  divesting  myaelf  of  the  official  vobea  of  honor  and 
.^igniAy  tbat  yoor  partiality  inveeted  me  with  at  onr  flrat  an- 
anal i  meeting,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  the  oorsaaion,  per- 
kapfl»if  lahonld  oocof^y  a  few  momenta  of  yoar  Talnable  tiroo 
.lere  1  reeame^  mj  placiia  upon  tke  floor  among  my  peera,  la 
letiewiog pome  of  tbeavanu  bu>m imttediately'Oonoeoied  witb 
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olir  callkigi  profiMnion  or  hifftorji  that  bavo  tra«8pir^d  aaiiobg 
jia  «ince  oor  last  meeting,  whioh  will  neeeaaarily  sagg^^t  aoide 
thoaghts  that  may  eall  for  at  least  a  paftsinfl:  notiqe.  Bat'in 
the  first  place  let  us  express  our  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Almighty 
Goil,  the  creator  and  dispenser  of  all  good,  for  His  manifold 
blessings  and  mercies,  with  that  i^arental  care  that  enables  us 
to  thus  meet  and  greet  each  othorin  our  annaai  convocation, 
and  honestly,  earnestly  and  devoatly  invoke  fiis  blesMing  npoo 
our  labors,  deliberations  and  discussions  while  here  assembled. 
Death,  the  remorseless  tyrant,  has  been  among  us,  and  three 
of  our  number  were  claimed  as  his  victims.  In  the  death  ^of 
Clark,  Leslie  and  Grace  we  have  met  with  a  severe  eala«iky 
and  sustained  a  great  loss. 

John  8.  Clark,  D.  D.  8.,  was  oae  of  the  pioneer  dentists  'of 
the  >Vest  and  South.  He  was  a  man  of  fair  ability,  a  cicpar 
head,  a  noble  and  generous  heart,  coupled  with  a  fine  mechan- 
ical and  manipalaiive  talent.  Clark  was  an  ardent  lover  of  %!« 
profession,  and  labored  faithfully  for  its  elevation.  Dr.  Clairk 
was  temporarily  chairman  in  the  organisation  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  H.  Leslie,  D.  D.  S.,  was  a  man  of  fine  mind  and  mubh 
acquired  ability.  As  an  operator  he  siood  fair;  he  was  a  dear 
and  vigorous  writer,  and  did  much  to  elevate  the  profession. 
He  was  the  Treasurer  incumbent  at  the  time  of  his  death,  ahd 
his  loss  to  us  is  irreparable.  But  Dr.  Ijcslie  was  too  well 
known  to  you  all,  gentlemen,  and  too  highly  esteemed  by  ail 
present,  to  need  an  eulogy  at  my  hands. 

Dr.  liobert.  Grace  was' a  young  man  of  high  moral  worth. 
Y^ry  modest  and  retiring,  he  had  to  be  well<hnown  to  be  appiPe- 
ciated.  It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  death  of  o»r  friends  and 
fellow-laborers,  and  it  is  peculiarly  so  to  see  our  promising 
young  men  cut  down  ^at  the  very  oommenoemont  of  a  pros- 
pective course  of  usefulness,  prosperity  and  honorable  distitfo- 

tiOD. 

These,  oar  brothers,  have  gone  to  that  land  from  whoae 
bourne  no  traveler  returns.  .  Their  bodies  we  have  oofisignM 
to  the  tomb;  their  spirits  have  ascended  on  high;  but  th<|ir 
memories  we  do  still  cherish — and  by  .their  ^memories,  my 
brothers,  may  we  all  be  stimulated  to  prepare  to  meet  the  grim 
messenger  when  he  comes  to  summon  us  from  our  arduooa 
labors  on  earth  to  our  reward  in  :Hoaven.  .  ^       <*        *       ^ 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Assooiatton,  youv  College 
Committee  organized. and  went  to  work,^eeting  "i^ith  some 
obrttacles  and  disoourageatenta,  and  a  little  opposition,  but  %j 
patient,  prudent  and  persistent  action,  they  finalljr  achieved 
si^ccess  in  the  establisbmeiit  of  the  Missouri  Demai  Cbllege. 
the  success  of  which  is  deatiaed  W  revoiutioniaei  disenthrall 
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%tki  elevate  the  profession  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Bat  to  the  report  of  yoar  GoHege  Committee  I  respeotfoUf 
vefer  yoa  for  the  details  and  fhcts  of  organkation  and  estali^ 
lishment  of  the  Institution. 

Of  Ttfar  Gommitlee  on  L^slative  Bnaotment^  I  oan  only 
say  that  they  have  been  faithfolly  advised  of  their  daty; 
kindly  arged  to  its  perfonaanoe ;  bat,  owing  to  the  death  of 
their  chairman,  oar  lamented  Leslie,  it  was  late  in  the  session 
when  they  petitioned  the  State  Legislatare  to  enact  a  -law  to 
tegolate  the  praotice  of  dentistry  in  the  State.  I  am  of  tlie 
opinion  that  if  a  prompC  and  vifforoas  coarse  hod  been  parsned 
bv  the  committee,  and  a  aattaUe  form  of  petition  had .  Iieen 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  dentist  in  the  State  at  an  earlgr 
period  after  oar  adjoarnmcnt,  so  as  to  have  broaght  the  mat- 
ter ftiHy  and  &irly  before  the  people,  that  a  very  nameroasly 
signed  petition  ooald  have  been  presented  to  oar  Legislatare. 
And  by  backing  this  ap  by  the  presence  of  some  of  the  respedt' 
'Me  members  of  the  profession,  the  passage  of  a  bill  ooald  havo 
been  easily  obtained,  had  this  been  remy  deeirable.  Bat  as 
the  A'iends  of  saoh  action  seem  only  to  desire  the  moral  effect 
of  the  agitation  and  discassioo  of  the  sabieot,  we  have  in  th» 
matter  been  yery  saccesefal,  and  even  as  things  were  managejl 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  framed  woald  have  been  fitvor- 
ably  received,  had  it  not  been  for  some  direct  and  active  oppO- 
aitioQ,  made  by  those  who  fear  to  have  their  work  tried  by  tfaie 
square  of  trairh  and  the  plammet  of  justice.  I  presume  no 
honorable  member  of  this  Association  desires  to  foist  an  unjust 
or  oi>pres8ive  measure  upon  the  profession  in  Missouri  Bat 
certainly  none  but  the  ignoramus  or  the  qoack  ean»desire  that 
(his  matter  shail  be  left  andiscassed  or  onagitated. 

The  report  of  your  committee  will  doubtless  'flirnish  yoa 
with  all  neoessary  information  on  this  interesting  subject. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Association  contemplates  and 
authorizes  an  annual  assessment  upon  the  individual  mem- 
bership, and  heretofore  we  have  had  no  need  of  such  assess- 
ment, 4ocaase  we  had  no  use  for  more  fbnds  than  were  in  oiir 
treasury,  Tesnlting  from  «he  initiation  fbe  of  one  dollar  each. 
But  now,  gentlemen,  the  case  is  very  different*  W«e  now  havo 
a  collide  of  *0Qr  ow«  to  sustain,  and  in  my  opinion  we  are  all 
individually  morally  boaod  to  espouse  the  cause  of  our  edaoa- 
iional  applianoes  and  institations.  The  Missouri  Dental  Col- 
lege is  a  creature  of  the  Missouri  Dental  Associatioa.  It  is 
ovr  legitimate  oftpring,  and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  give  it 
aostenance^  parental  protection  and  fostering  care.  I  j^sumoi 
therefore,  that  you  will  in  your  wisdom  deem  it  advisable  to 
make  a  lii)eral  annual  assessment  upon  oar  membersh^>  for  the 
'  purpose  aboise  aoggested. 
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.  I  woaM  iarthfir  aaggest  the  propnoty  q{  mok  Mifon,  bf 
jMsolntion  oif  olberwMe,  aa  wili  pledga  this  Association^  to  mm- 
tain,'  by  its.  oorpon^o  and  indiTidaal  ioflneaoo^  tho  Missouri 
Pontal  College. 

The  propristy  of  tlio  appoiatmeiit  of  a  stoBdiflg  coUoge  oom- 
miitee,  to  aot  in  codMect  with  the  Board  of  TrasteeSy  msf 
.engage  your  attontion  duiwg  the  ensaiog  eessioiis  of  thto 
jneeting. 

The  rather  Dseagre  sapply  of  infinaary  patieata  fer  the  veg* 

i«lav  olimica  dariag  the  first  oonrse  of  leotares  aeeoMd  to  war- 

]  .aant  tiie  ezf adieney  of  beepk^  the  infd^mary  open  through  the 

»aii4ire  sev-ea  months  of  vaoauoui  in  order  to  aUiaot  a  lav^e 

C^Donage^  and  make  it  more  geoerally  known  ikal.  ssteh  afi 
iitatioa;  eauibi  in  theoity  >  'and  also  to  prore  to  thai  daea  of 
paibieDta  whom  'vve  serve,  thj^re  that  we  sm  in  .earaesti  and  th/st 
.ihey  oaa  there, find. daily  a  good  and  safe  opevaAor.  This  plaa, 
I  .tbink^  is  iroskiiig  weil,  aad  wjH  haye  the  desired  eOeot  of 
arturaotsag  an  aaipie  attendance  of  patients  f6r  aU  neeessaifr 
•«Iiaiis  dartag;  tha  wtalar  eoarse. 

The  sabjeet  of  voleaoite  base,  aa  bow  agitated  by  the  Good- 
year DenUl  Yaleaa^te  Company!  ia  interesting  to  aa  all,  aad  1 
.'p^esame  yo%  goetlaman,  may  expeit  me  ta  say  semething  opep 
Ibejnemts  of  tfaia  intereatiAg  aebjeot.  Bot  1  beg;  to  he  eKooead 
tfopk  attempting  to  handle  so  delioate  a  snbjeot  at  poaseDt.  I 
shave  no  Joadoesa  for  the  famea  of  eniphevf  aod  <<a  hnnaed  obifal 
dveadafica;"  an  injanotioa  was  laijd  npoame  yesterday-r-tbia 
eio^s  me  op«  Howeven,  I  am  p«pa4  to  know,  that  I  eaa  oo 
ifecord  for  seten  years  past  as  denoonoiog  Tiiloanite  aa  a  iouUg 
'eiir»e^^Hk  onrse  to  tl^  people  and  a  onrse  to.tbe  profi^sM>o.  1 
said  it  then,  I  said  it  sinoe^  I  dedare  it  ao«0|  and  aithoagb 
'I  9taod  almost  solitary  aod  alone  in.  lBdO»  I  stood  ereot  and 
ftr.m  apon  the  broad  principles  tfaAt  whatever  laaterial  were 
•need  to  so  eheapen  aad  render  essy  the  eonstonotion  of  artifi- 
oial  deiktnres  was  a  eursa  to  the  people,  in  detraeUng  them 
lipom  the  legitimate- valoe  and  love  of  tha  natmcal  organs,  remit- 
ting in  their  negleet  and  deslraotioo  y  and  tor  similar  reasons  it 
•  hi^a«avse  to  the  profossiony  ta  so  oheapeeiag  artificial  aobeii- 
Uites  aa  te  deter  our.  patroas  loom  ineo^ring.  the  expanse  of 
>eaviag  the  natural  teeth^  and  hence  eneooraging  qaaokery  and 
tharletanry.  Bardon  me,  gentlemen,  I  did  not  isitend  to  ai^gae 
the  case,  bat  merely  to  state  il^  and  pasa  on  to  notice  one  or 
two  other  stthfaota. 

Cental  ethics  probably  has  attracted  mora  attention  in  lonr 
.oonntry  since  we  last  met  than  at  any  former  period  of  time, 
•at  least  so  far  aa  my  knowledge  eztaads* 

The  4imerican  Pental  Association  adopted  a  code,  of  ethics 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Augast  last,  and  commaaded  iH^to  tk(^ 
approval  ot,  and  adoption  by,  local  societies. 
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The  great  National  Assoeiation,  after  pasting^  along  onr- 
Borthera  froDtier  as  &r  west  as  ChicagOi  reboaaded  to  the* 
ezteemo  eae^  and  met  last  jear  in  Boetoa ;  bat  still  manifest- 
ing its  western  tendencies,  it  is  moving  toward  8t.  Loois,  and 
is  to  meet  in  Gineinaati  next  month,  where  I  trast  Uissonri 
will  be  largely  represented;  and  in  making  oar  selection  of* 
represeritatiTesi  saeh  men  as  will  be  most  likely  to  attend' 
shoala  be  chosen.    And  as  the  city  members  are  nearly  M' 
already  members  oi  the  Association,  or  belong  to  a'soetety 
that  can  send  them,  the  selection  had  better  be  made  from  oar- 
brothers  from  the  eoaotry.    We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  we» 
owe  it  to  oar  patroas,  to  avail  oarsdvet  of  all  the  light  we  can< 
get  in  dentistry.    Ah,  yes  I  and  we  owe  it  also  to  onr  profes* 
sion.    We  are  almost  criminally  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  or- 
ganism o£  the  organs  we  operate  a pOn  daily.    There  lie  hidden 
vessels  and  n»ysier!es  im  me  destine  and  cementnm  that  the 
unaided  organs  of  visien  can  never  explore;   and  who,  even 
among  the  really  learned,  can  tell  ns  all  aboat  the  circulation 
in  a  tooth  ?     Why  n  healthy  dendne  sensitive?    What  are  the 
chemical  conslitnents  of  the  sofb-aolid  contents  of  the  dentinal^ 
ftubalos? 

Dental  histology  is,  at  this  time^  engaging  the  best  minda  in* 
the  profession,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  seienee  will^ 
be  much  benefited  by  saoh  efforts,  if  well  directed  and'  patieritiy 
persevered  in. 

The  American  Disntal  Convention  held  its  sixth  anmnal  meet- 
ing in  the^  city  of  New  Tork,  in  Augnst  last;  and  resolved*  to 
laeata  theve^  and  hold  semi-annaal  meetings.  So  the  great 
American  Dental  Convention  has  virtaalff  ceased  to  be^  na- 
tioaal,  and  is  now  local,  and  may  eke  out  a  sort  of  semi  vital 
existence  a  few  years  longer.  But  still  I  can  bat  regret,  that 
after  she  gave  birth  to  so  ine  a  daaghter  as  the  American  Den- 
tal Association,  and  saw  her  grow  to  matnrity,  the  deaVi  old 
mother  had  not  nobly  and  honorably  died,  and  have  been  de- 
cently baried  by  her  namerons  friends. 

The  Dental  College  Association  has  been  organised  and  estab-- 
lished  stace  oar  last  annual  meeting,  and  marks  a  very  notable 
epoch  in  dental  edaeation,  and  also  in  the  history  of  oar  yondg 
and  rapidly  growing  profession*  This  I  regard' as  a  very  im- 
portant movement,  and  one  that,  if  jadioioasly  managed  and 
properly  controlled,  will  act  as  a  strong  lever  in  the  elevation 
oi  onr  professional  standard. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection  fbr  me  to  say 
a  few  words  on  education — dental  education.    I  see  those  be- 
fore me  Uhdny  that,  like  your  knmble  speaker,  did  not  enjoy 
very  fhvorable  opp6rtanitieaia  their  youngev  days  of  aoqairing; 
a  dental  odaoatlon. 
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The  meagemesB  of  our  literatare,  the  entire  laok  of  anythin|f 
like  a  periodical  dental  literatare,  the  total  non-exietenee  of 
•dental  colleges,  with  not  even  a  single  dental  society  or  associa- 
•tion  in  die  ooantry,  were  oireamstancea  not  at  all  promotive 
'of,  or  auxiliary  to,  advancement  in  dental  science  or  education  • 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1840,  there  was  not  a  single  man 
4nown  in  the  world  as  a  graduate  in  dental  surgery !  In  that 
.year  the  Baltimore  College  was  opened,  and  in  1841  Bobert 
■  Arthur  and  R.  Covington  HcEall  were  graduated,  and  the  hon- 
*orary  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  was  conferred  upon  eighteen  other 
gentlemen.  This  old  school  has  had  an  average  graduating 
Hslass  of  about  fifteen  vearly  up  to  the  present  time— ^graduating 
410  students  and  conferring  150  honorary  degrees. 

There  are  now  six  dental  colleges  in  the  United  States,  and 
^there  were  276  students  in  actual  attendance  on  lectures  last 
winter,  and  of  this  number  108  graduated  through  regular  ex- 
^amination  and  vote.  At  the  time  alluded  to  above  many  young 
men  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  dental  host,  under  a  false  idea 
*of  its  great  destiny  and  their  greater  responsibility.  Men, 
fhonest  and  earnest,  desiring  to  make  an  nonest  living  and 
^assume  or  maintain  an  honorable  position  among  men,  but  at 
'the  same  time  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  bearing  of  their 
•calling,  regarding  dentistry  as  something  a  little  more  respect- 
-^ble  aiMl  Inerative  than  the  ordinary  mechanic  arts,  and  a  little 
less  honorable  than  the  learned  professions;  also  a  thing  much 
(more  easy  of  acquisition.  To  be  made  a  shoemaker  or  house- 
«carpenter  was  the  work  of  years.  To  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  or  law  took  time,  study  and  money;  but  to  be  made 
41*  dentist  was  the  work  of  a  few  weeks,  or  months  at  farthest. 
rHenee  the  shorter  road  to  a  trade  that  promised  an  easy  liveli- 
«hbod  was  frequently  chosen  by  voung  aspirants  for  a  title  and 
ra  living.  I  say  Uiis  was  often  the  case  then,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  some  excuse  for  tfae  course  pursued.  But  may  I  not  ask 
df  such  course  is  not  la  this,  our  day,  of  much  greater  light  and 
better  facilities  for  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  science 
^f  dentistry  f  Do  our  young  men  generally  at  this  time  essay 
*  to  enter  our  ranks  with  a  clear  and  correct  understanding  of 
,  the  .magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  or  a  definite  conception 
''Of  the  requirements  ot  a  dental  practitioner  f  Do  they  first 
4iecure  a  good  literary  education  as  a  foundation  upon  which 
4o  build  up  a  dental  education  f  Certainly,  in  a  majority  of 
oases,  they  do  not,  but  they  rather  commence  the  study  of  den- 
tistry with  a  very  limited  Bnglish  education  or  rudimental 
training. 

It  is  said  by  an  essayist,  and  truly  said,  that  if  we  desire  to 
jraiae  our  preiessioaal  standard,  we  must  elevate  the  individual 
meml>ers  of  the  profession— and  this  can  not  be  done  by  merelj 
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E»4ii»iiiig  yomig  moD  of  vnlgftr  tMtes  and  habits.  We  mast 
▼e  well  ednoated  voiing  men ;  saoh  as  are  refined  in  mind 
and  taste,  and  oapable  of  a  fine  polisbi  to  fill  up  onr  ranks,  and 
take  oar  plaoes  as  we  fail  or  fklf.  Snob  men  can  and  will  give 
tone  and  standing  to  the  profession,  and  bring  it  np  to  tbs  level 
it  mast  attain  before  it  can  aooomplish  all  that  it  should  do  as 
a  profession. 

^at  shoald  we,  who  now  compose  or  oonstitate  the  dental 
profession,  stand  still,  or  fossilise  ander  the  notion  that  we 
are  too  old  and  too  well  established  to  need  the  teachings  of 
any  man  or  any  school  t  There  are,  perhaps,  only  two  men 
now  in  the  State  of  Missouri  who  have  practiced  over  thirty 
years,  and  I  claim  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  both  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  they  have 
not  yet  ceased  to  be  stadents  or  learners,  and  I  will  venture 
the  assertion  that  you,  any  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  may 
take  a  member  of  the  class  of  first  course  students  of  the  IL 
D.  College,  and  examine  him  thoroughly  on  dental  science  and 

Eractice,  and  note  all  his  errors  and  mistakes,  and  then  permit 
im  to  examine  you,  and  note  all  your  errors  mistakes,  and 
the  comparison  will  be  in  his  favor,  if  you  have  not  yourself 
been  attending  lectures,  or  studying  more  attentively  than  we 
practicing  dentists  generally  do.  To  keep  up  with  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  times  we  must  study,  we  must  also  progress. 

The  curriculum  of  study,  as  well  as  the  number  and  length 
of  the  courses  of  the  lectures  in  our  colleges,  will  have  to  be 
modified  and  extended  Arom  time  to  time  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  times.  The  man  who  graduated  in  a  dental 
college  twenty  years  since  could  not  graduate  in  the  same 
school  to-day  with  no  better  preparation  now  than  he  had 
then,  and  the  graduate  of  1866  could  not  in  like  manner  pass 
muster  in  the  same  school  in  1886,  This  is  progress.  So,  too, 
in  the  medical  profession.  The  report  on  education  made  by 
Dr.  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  recommends  three  courses  of  six  months' 
lectures,  instead  of  the  two  courses  of  four  or  five  months^ 
The  increasing  intelligence  of  the  people,  the  general  diffusion 
of  light  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  progressive  tendency  of 
the  age,  demand  these  reforms,  and  we  have  no  chance — no. 
option.  We  must  qualify  ourselves  to  serve  our  enHghtedi 
patrons  in  the  best  manner. 

Increase  of  lectures,  enlargement  of  the  course  of  study,  and' 
the  extension  of  the  term  of  pupilage,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary demand  for  a  better  literary  basis  upon  which  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  professional  course  of  study,  will  all  tend  to  an . 
increase  of  the  expense  of  acquiring  a  thorough  dental  eduoa* 
tion,  which  will,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  draw  to  our 
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Btondard  a'  boCtto  obwa  of  mindu*    The  idle^  the  ittdoleal  Md 
the  drone  do  not  teek  the  longf  ragged  or  dUBoaU  path  t4> 

•  etninence.    Bat  the  really  meritoriooA,  the  itidiietnoas,  and  tha 
1  brave  j^onthB,  fioar  oot  to  eaooutiter  difficoltiee  aitd  dangars  ia 

•  the  puraoit  of  knowMge,  &me  and  honor. 

We  want  Uudent^  not  mere  appxeatioea.  Wa  moat  idl  study 
the  science  of  dentistry.  We  mast  dig  down  deepi  aad  not 
(Uierely  Bean  the  aar£M>e. 

The  mora  we  study  the  spiritoal  or  organio,  iha  more  elevated 
tire  become  in  the  scale  of  aocial  beisgi  for  we  approach  4ihai 
« much  nearer  the  to  Divine.   It  is  this  that  stamps  upon  the  pro* 
.  fessional  man  a  character  that  the  world  recognises  above  the 
^  one  who  merely  sees  things  mechanically.    It  is  neverthelasa 
time,  that  in  ohr  art  kn  intaiiive  knowledge  of  mechanism  is 
MQdtspensable.    No  one  can  be  saec^saful  in  practice  without 
(it.    ^i^either  can  we  be  intelligent  and  resficcted  in  this  depart* 
merit,  oiaietM  intimately  associated  with  medicine,    fivery  year 
ahiil  more  fally  convince  that  if  we,  as  deatasta,  wish  to  be 
i'honorod  and  respected,  and  retain  the  title  of  Dr.,  we  mast  no 
longer- rest  satisfied  with  oflSce  taitioa,bat  seek  aorae  medical 
or  dental  school.    The  colleges  are  the  only  sure  means  of  glv*- 
>ing  as  that  status  among  men  of  soienoe  that  we  so  maoh 
covets  aor  at  least  should.   Gentlemen  here  may  fancy  that  their 
•five  or  ten  years'  practice  has  placed  them  aide  by  side  with  ail 
others,  and  that  sofaools  are  of  no  value  to  the  old  praotitioner. 
You  may  say:  ^' They  will  do  for  the  beginner,  but  we  have< 
<acjqaired  all  neceaSary  knowledge,  and  our  practice  would  not 
ibe  any  larger,  or  we  the  better  theiefor."    Lot  me  correct  tliis 
«error.   lU  your  practice  were  no  larger,  your  patients  would 
appreoiate  the  effort,  and  be  willing  to  pay  yoa  higher  prices^ 
ffor  the  ezereiBe  of  the  mind  as  well  as  that  of  th^  hand.    If  * 
yoa  are  capable  of  improvement,  it  would  do  it.    The  contact 
alohe  with  others  would  rub  yoa  up^  unless  ^ou  are  rusty 
throughout.    When  oar  eyes  are  opened  to  look  in  upon  that 
body,^raa««l  \hY  auoh  inAnite  power,  and  finger  o^er  that  face 
divine,  ae  it  lays  upoln  the  dissecting  table,  and  are  m  ade  oog^ 
nixantof  its  high  organLsation,  even  to  that  ivory,  which  we 
slay  without  a  thought  of  its  vitality  of  the  adjacent  structures^ 
and  of  the  large  vessels  which  supply  noarishment,  and  whioh 
if  cut  would  prove  fatal,  we  will  stand  amazed  at  our  igno* 
ranee,  and  that  our  operations  have  not  been  more  destructiva 
of  tistmb  and  of  life  itself.    Surely  we  are  blest  above  all  other 
surgeons;  so  many  mistakes  committed  by  the  general  surgeon 
would  result  disastrously  to  him  and  his  profession.    Erysip- 
elas, pyemia,tetCL,  the  occasional  sequel  of  even  his  educated 
band,  should  ctfteaar  follow  in  the  wake  of  uneducated  den  - 
rtists.   .£aiui^4knd  chink  of  the  many  abscesses  that  open  their 
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flwl  iBOKaB  to  mftrk  ike  4lkin  of  «Ntie  nrthlew  dpl^ralor;  the 
wkoldMile  destmoliim  of  one  of  iowr  graatoBi  oiniaiaeft(«>  tk« 
luimMi  IMtlii  at  the  liaBd  of  ^ him  who  knows  iUtIo  eke  thaa  . 
artifloial  irahBtitntion.     Look  at  the  malformed  arohee — the  ^ 
work  of  oM  wko  kaa  never  reoogniael  deo^l  odaMtioa. 

It  is^  I  kelioTO^  ge&erally  eoneedled  that  the  Ameriean  dentiet 
holde  a  pre«eaiiiieiiee  in  Eeropld  at  thie  time^  and  he  has  done 
eO  foir  a  quarter  of  h  otoatary.    Notr,  why  Is  this  t    Beeaose  we 
Amerieane  took  the  lead  in  the  great  eaese  of  dental  ednoa* : 
tioow    We  started  the  first  dental  Journal  and  established  tlib 
first  dental  eolleges,  organised  IKwieties,  and  pnt  the  great  ma*  • 
ehineryin  motion  that  dytased  light  in  oUr  profeisiofi.    WOi 
sent  out  our  graduates^  who  gave  asa  nanie  and  btatns  thi»re»  • 
We  recived  their  stadents,  and  graduated  them^  tad  they  were  ' 
proud  to  be  cajled  and  known  as  America^  dentists. 

Bat  can  we  hold  this  rank  and  'maintain  oar  vantage  ground  ^ 
through  the  y^ai^  to  come  J  Can  we  do  ibis  even  for  half  a  [  ■. 
eentury  moref  tn  my  humble  judgmenti  gebtlemeh^  we  will^. 
have  to  elevate  our  standard  of  professional  attainm.entSi  or  .we  . 
we  will  fall  from  thb  honored  position  o^  leaders  lo  the  bubble  . 
one  of  followers,  beifore  a  quarter  of  a  ceoturjr  p^tsses  byi.  The ; 
Bnglish  denial  writers  af e  how,  I  believe^  regarded  as  superior  : 
to  our  American  authors,  Wbere  is  the  work  of  ah  American  !: 
d^ntidt  thht  ranks  with  Tomes'  Dental  Surgery  7 

It. is  h0t  unfre<meni  that  we  hear.it  said  among  dehtistp  iht^ii 
the  Bnglish  andl^rench  are  away  beniiid  us  in  Rental  eddca-  .« 
tion«.    Let  me  asic,  is  this  ti'ue  i    Do  thb  facis  in  the  ealse  prpve  ^. 
it  true  ^   tiot  ps  see.    Sere  19  an  article  from  Ihe  London  Ldhr 
cett  which,  t  think,  ina)^  turn  sJme  light  on  this  subject.    We  . 
will  read  it  and  see :        .  ,  .    , 

^  IProfessional  fiancation  of  tiandidates  for  the  Bxaminatioii . 
in  l)ental  Surger^  in  the  iRoyal  College  of  ^r^eohs  in  Bng-^. 
land. — Candidates  are  required  to  produce  ttieToliowiog  cer-  . 
titicates :  Of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age.    Or  having  been  ^ 
engaged  during  four  years  in  the  acquirement  of  professional  * 
knowledge.    Qf  having  attended  ht  a  school,  or  schbOis,  recog- 
nised by  thibeoUbge,  not  leisXhan  one  of  each  of  thb  foilov^iti^* 
eouraoB  of  lectures,  delivered  by  leoturerb  teisogiiized  hf  thii  \ 
ebllege-^Hlatieiy :    anatomy)    physiohigy,    aargery,    nitBdioiney 
cheofeistryi  aild  materia  mediea.    Of  having  attended  a  seoood 
nfittter  course  of  leetures  on  anatomy^  or  a  oourse  of  not  less  - 
than  twen^  leotaroS  on  the  anatdmsr  ef  the  keid  and  faeotrp 
delivwM  by  leetnr^ni  reeogaided  hf  this  boUege.    Of  having; 
parfertned  diseeot&dns  at  a  recogaihed  aehoal  diirtikg  not  less 
than  atae  Months.    Of  hkvtng  ooli^>leted  A  edurse  of  cheiliiclal] 
ntaaipakitlon,  under    the    sapertnteadenQd  of  a  toaoher   or: 
laotarer  t«eCogttiaed  by  this  eoUsge^    Of  havthg  attended^  Ht' 
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areodgnisod  hospital  or  hoaiiitals  in  the  Uaited  Eingdoiit^ 
tho  praetioe  of  sargery  and  olinioal  leotaroB  on  rargery, 
daring  two  winter  aesBions.  Of  having  atiendedy  at  » 
recognised  echoo),  two  covrsee  of  leotaree  npon  each  of  the 
following  snbjeote,  Tis,  r  dental  anatomy  and  physiology  (ha» 
man  and  eomparatrre),  dental  surgery,  dental  meehanies,  and 
one  eonrse  of  lectares  on  metallargy,  by  looiarers  reoogniied 
by  this  ooilege.  Of  having  been  engaged,  daring  a  period  of 
not  less  than  three  years  m  ac(|airing  a  praotieai  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  meehanioal  dentistry,  under  the  instraotion 
of  a  competent  practitioner.  Of  having  attended  at  a  reeog- 
nised  dental  hospital,  or  in  the  dental  department  of  a  recog- 
nised general  hospital,  the  praetioe  of  dental  sargery  daring 
two  winter  and  two  summer  sessions. 

.<'N.  B. — The  students  of  London  schools  are  required  to 
register  the  above  certificates  at  this  college,  and  special 
returns  will  be  required  from  the  provincial  schools.  The  fee 
for  the  certificate  of  fitness  to  practice  as  a  dentist  is  ten 
guineas,  over  and  above  any  stamp  duty.'' — [Ibid. 

Hence,  you  see,  that  from  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  ot 
England,  will  emanate  men  as  well  qualified  or  better  pre- 
pared by  a  professional  education  as  any  that  the  American 
colleges  will  turn  out,  at  least  under  their  present  regime,  for^ 
ill  the  language  of  one  of  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  profes- 
sion, Dr.  Atkinson, ''  We  are  a  young  body,  and  it  would  not  bo 
fair  to  suppose  that  a  majority  are  up  to  their  best  ideal.  Edu- 
cating the  people- is  really  the  best  thing;  we  can  not  press  that 
point  too  strongly;  it  reacts  upon  us  ov  keeping  us  up  to  the 
highest  notch  in  our  profession.  Men  who  have  been  A  No.  1^ 
but  stood  still,  are  drifting  down  the  current;  every  one  who 
stops  advancing  grows  old  tog^.  When  every  man  accepts  his 
profession  as  his  divine  commission,  we  shall  have  a  profbssion 
which  will  stand  in  the  van  as  doers  of  service,  and  be  recog- 
nized as  such.'' 

But  I  have  already  said  enough  on  this  subject,  and  now 
come  to  things  more  immediately  connected  with  the  associa- 
tion and  its  annual  meeting. 

But  of  the  advancement  of  dental  edacation,  and  the  social 
elevation  of  the  profession  in  France,  I  regret  to  be  foroed  to 
say  I  can  not  see  such  enooaragement  as  in  Bngland.  Troe, 
the  French  dentists  publish  a  couple  of  respectable  dental 
periodicals.  Bat  still  they  have  done  but  little  so  fitr  to  edncate 
or  elevate  the  dentist  as  a  elass.  His  social  and  moral  status 
is  bad.  We  are  told  that  at  a  period  not  very  remote  it  was 
a  common  saying  there  in  disputing  a  man's  word  to  say, 
a  Why  you  lie  like  a  dontiat;''  and^  gentlemen,  if  we  are  to 
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Miy  upon  newvpaper  reports,  ike  eaae  is  not  matoriany  ekanged 
for  the  better  even  at  this  day. 

For  doubtless  yon  may  have  noticed  that  a  Mr.  Jarvis  of  this 
eonntry  brought  suit  in  court  against  a  picture  dealer  for  sell- 
ing him  a  counterfeit  or  imitation  fbr  a  genuine  work  of  the 
celebrated  Leonardoi  but  foiling  to  prove  fraud  Mr.  J.  lost  his 
case,  and  had  to  pay  his  60,000  francs. 

The  writer  says  that  in  another  picture  case  heard  on  the 
same  day,  the  dealer  was  not  so  fortunate.  A  well  known 
dealer  on  the  Rue  Lafitte  sold  to  a  dentist  named  Yerdier  a 
painting  of  Delacroix  for  8,500f.  It  was  proved  to  the  satisfko- 
tion  of  the  radges  that  the  work  in  question  was  left  by-Dela- 
croix, at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sketch  scarcely  begun,  and 
that  it  had  been  turned  into  a  finished  painting  by  some  un- 
known artist  since  his  decease.  The  court  held  that  this  was  a 
fifaud,  and  that  the  purchase  must  be  rescinded.  The  dealer 
pleaded  two  things — first,  that  if  the  picture  had  been  a  genuine 
Pelaoroix,  it  could  not  have  been  sold  for  so  small  a  sum;  and 
second,  that  all  dentists  were  notorious  liars. 

But  let  us  now  return  from  our  trans-Atlantic  trip,  and  attend 
to  some  little  matters  that  more  immediately  concern  us  in  our 
present  gathering. 

My  brothers,  when  you  elevated  your  humble  speaker  to  this 
honorable  and  responsible  position,  he  promised  that  by  your 
assistance  and  kind  indulgence  he  would  endeavor  to  discharge 
his  duties  according  to  the  beet  of  his  abilities  and  the  lights 
then  before  him.  This  promise  he  has  faiththlly  and  sacredly 
kept,  and  he  feels  that  he  has  honestly  striven  to  redeem  his 
pledge;  how  fkr  or  how  well  he  has  succeeded  he  leaves  you  to 
judge.  Accuse  him,  or  excuse  him,  or  approve  bis  acts,  or  con- 
demn them,  as  your  judgment  or  conscience  dictate,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  you  will  neither  offend  nor  flatter  him 
who  now  addresses  you. 

During  our  session  last  June,  the  chair  on  several  occasions 
urged  and  besought  you,  gentlemen,  to  prepare  yourselves  bet- 
ter for  the  discussions  at  this  meeting  than  we  were  then  pre- 
pared. He  asked  you  all  to  write  papers  on  some  of  the  subjects 
{nresented  for  our  present,  consideration  by  the  Bxecutive  com- 
mittee, and  he  even  took  occasion  to  beseech  many  of  you 
individually,  in  private  conversation,  to  attend  to  this  duty, 
that  we  might  have  a  more  interesting  and  profitable  time  this 
year  than  we  had  last  year. 

In  August,  he  also  called  upon  you  individually,  through  a 
printed  address,  to  prepare  yourselves  for  the  present  meeting; 
and  to  not  a  few  of  you,  gentlemem,  he  has  written  and  spoken 
on  the  same  subject,  and  from  the  many  cordial  responses  and 
feir  promises  he  has  received,  he  is  led  to  expect  to  hear  many 
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vMuaUe  «d41  liiUt««tiiig  p4t>or0  reAd,  a»d  Ah«  (o  ted  your  ntti 
in  much  better  working  order  thap  ihey  were  iaafe  j^ear.  It  doee  . 
n«ii  pay,  my  broibers,  to  leave  year  oAoet  and  homes  and  ooflie 
bare  to  Inerely  legislate— and  gas  a  little^  We  mast  bave  goed^ 
•eameet,  bonest)  sincere  eflierte  to  improve  oar  mindsi  ae^dire 
facts,  and  to  eblarge  oar  views  of  tbe  subject  matter  that  briags 
as  togutber.  Every  one  sboaid  dome  here  to  iia|ftart  sa& 
Ica6wi«dge  as  be  may  possessi  and  imbibe  all  he  oaa— 4et  all  be 
teacbers  and  every  one  a  learner.  And  aow^  .these  dar  brotbemi 
wbe  have  come  from  a  distance,  have  a  right  to  expect  that^e^ 
who  live  in  the  clty^  will  have  the  madiindss  to  meet  tbemregti* 
larly  here,  and  engage  beartilg:  in  all  the  diseossions^  aad  show 
them  that  we  are  at  least  gentlemen;  l^nd  the  tme  gentleman  oaa 
not  w«ive  the  rights  ot  hospitality  or  violate  true  ooarteay.  AiHi 
jDU,  gentlemen  of  the  country,  owe  it  in  turn  to  «s  to  do  yoar ' 
shopiiing  and  calhng  in  the  intervals  between  the  sessions,  and 
be  in  your  iilaceb  promptly  at  the  leading  of  tiM  minatea  at 
each  session^  Se  also  you  are  not  expected  to  sit  silent  ahd 
look  on,  but  to  bear  yoUr  full  part  in  all  the  diseabsions.  Kow^ 
bh»ther8(  if  we  will  all  resolve  to  de  oor  whole  daty  while  We 
are  tr^getber)  we  will  hat^e  sueb  a  meeting  as  we  bave  never  yet 
witnessed  in  St.  Loais,  and  this  meeting  will  give  an  impetus  to , 
dnetistry  in  Aiissouri  and  eohtiguoos  States  that  will  be  fblt 
and  ackfK>wledged  through  long  Tears  yet  to  come. 

But  I  thust  not  forget  that  there  ak*e  many,  very  many)  of 
you  gentlemen  present  who  have  messages  of  greater  import 
to  deliver  to  us  than  *  aoy thing  that  1  can  say  on  this  oooasiofit 
aiid  to  ydu  I  must  give  place. 

For  the  booor  yoU  conferred  upDn  me  kist  year,  and  the  obn- . 
fidence  yon  have  manifested  id  me  by  ealliag  me  to  preside . 
over  yoa,  I  feel  grate^ul>  and  for  your  patient  beariog  of  thia 
desultory  address  I  thank  youi  and  with  pleasure  I  retire  from 
this  honorable  and  responsible  official  poaition^  and  resume  mjr 
place  among  my  brothersi  to  engage  in  the  business  aad  dis- 
«U0sions  of  the  Aesooiation,  and  give  place  to  an  ablar  and  a 
•better  mftn,  who  may  be  chosen  to  preside  over  as  dui^ing  the 
iCBSuing  year.    Such  a  man  can  be  easily  procured.    But  to  find  ^ 
a  man  who  oberisbes  a  more  ardent  love  and  respect  for  bta 
profession)  or  one  who  has  labored,  or  will  labor,  more  eoa- 
fltantLy  and  faithfully  for  its  advaneemeBt,  or  one  who  will 
make  greatei'.  personal  saofifieee  for  its  honors  and  dignity 
may  not  bo  so  easily  found  to  fill  the  obair«    And  again^  geQ»> 
ileraeUt  1  thank  yoti. 

After  this  address,  Dr.  £amee,  fi*em  the  Committee  oa  Log- 
tstative  Enaetments,  presented  his  reperti  which  oeoastonad* 
eome  lively  debate,  and  after  eome  intercbanffes  of  opinion^ 
Dr.  I.  Forbes  made  a  motion  that  the  rep^^t^  being  ineomplete^ 
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Bhoald  be  babied  hftdt  to  the  eonimilbie.    ffek  wm  «eooiidM 
and  adopted  without  beaitatibii. 

The  tteeiing  then  Adjoarn^d  to  half-paat  \Mo  the  eame  aftelr- 
noon. 

AFTERNOON  SSSSrON. 

The  meeting  re^aeaembled  i^t  2:80  P.  M. 

The  Presidenty  Dr.  Peebles,  hatiog  taken  the  ehuiTi  the  mih- 
ntee  of  the  morning  eessioB  were  read  and  adO{lted. 

The  chairman  begged  to  offer  as  a  snggestion  that  it  would 
be  adTiaablei  if  gentlemen  who  wished  to  otfer  a  reeolation 
^oald  do  BO  121  Writing,  ae  enoh  was  the  general  parliamentarjr 
role,  and  wonid  gneatlj  ^Militate  the  trttneaeiion  of  fonsineib. 

Dr.  Peebles  having  h  report  to  oiake^  as  chairniaii  of  a  com* 
nuttee,  upoo  the  general  bnsinesss  of  the  Missonri  Dental  CoU 
lege,  .vacated  the  chairs  whinh  Was  assuibed  by  Dr.  M.  McGoy^ 
the  Vice-President. 

The  report  was  then.  read.  It  rto&rred  lo  the  organisation  of 
the  College  Association,  and  the  various  steps  which  had  been 
taken  to  establish  it  legally.  It  described  the  progress  made 
in  the  number  of  matriculants,  and  spoke  in  ieeliog,  generous 
t<Mxei  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Leslie,  who  had  been  a  tower  6f 
strength  to  the  Association,  and  in  losing  whotti  they  had  eft* 
peri^noed  a  deficiency  dlflicult  to  be  supplied.  It  dpoke,  also, 
of  the  genuio^  position  the  college  ooeupifid  in  having  seven 
professors  and  three  demonstrators,  and  in  being  ooitneotbd 
with  so  admirable  an  ihstitution  as  Pope's  College. 

The  report  being  BUbmitied,  was,  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, adopted* 

The  next  business  being  the  admission  of  n#w  members,  the 
following  were  received  into  the  Association: 

J.  T.  Haskell,  Lexington,  Kissouri. 

6.  H»  Smith,  Ifarion,  Illinois. 

J.  K.  Mathews,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

L.  P.  Prince,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

C.  Hanhiman,  Shelbyville,  Illinois. 

R.  H.  Mace,  O'Fallon,  Illinois. 

A.  W.  Bcott,  Hnntsville,  Missouri. 

P.  A.  Brewer,  Palmyra,  Missouri. 

T.  Swap,  Boonville,  Miiisouri. 

A.  C.  Origgs,  Warrensbnrg,  Missouri. 

P.  M.  Hutchinson,  Arrow  Rock. 

J.  A.  Lumpkins,  ■■   ■ 

S.  W.  Brown,  Carlisle,  Illinois. 

G.  A.  Bowman,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Next  in  order  was  the  election  of  officers  tor  the  ensuing 
year. 
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2Sa  India  BMer  VarmA. 

President — Homer  Jpdd,  H.  D.,  St.  LoniSi  Hiseouri. 

Ist  Vice-President— B.  MoOane,  Louisiana  Missoari. 

2d  Yiee-President — J.  0.  Goodriohi  Wentsvilte,  Missoari. 

Becording  Secretary — Greorge  Crawford,  St..  Louis,  Missouri. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Wm.  N.  Morrisoui  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
Bouri. 

Treasurer — I.  Forbes,  B.  D.  S.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Bzecutive  Committee — W.  H.  Barnes,  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
M.  McCoy,  D.  D.  S.,  Boonville,  Missouri;  G.  Y.  Blaek,  D.  D.  S., 
Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Drs.  Forbes  and  McKellops  were  appointed  to  conduct  tho 
president  elect  to  the  chair;  upon  taking  which,  he  remarked 
the  hour  was  late,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  speech,  bat 
he  would  thank  the  gentlemen  very  kinuly  for  the  unexpected 
honor  conferred  upon  him.  He  then  announced  that  the  di'n- 
iques  would  be  held  at  the  infirmary  at  eight  o'clock,  a.  x., 
to-morrow. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  ten  a.  h.  the  next  day. 


Ikdia  Bttbbkb  YARKUA'Tb&t  India  rubber  dUsolyed  in  varioug  liquids 
vieldt  a  |(ood  yaroiih  is  well  known :  hut  in  fi;eneral  they  are  too  vitcid  for 
delicate  purpoiea,  and  are  only  icood  for  making  stafft  water-proof.  India 
rubber  liquified  by  beat,  diisolved  in  oil  or  coal  Ur,  or  dryins  linaeed  oil,  does 
not  giye  a  varnish  of  suf&oient  fluency  or  tree  from  smell.  Moreoyer,  a  oon- 
■iderable  quantity  of  India  rubber  remains  undissoWed  in  a  gelatinous  state, 
suspended  in  the  liquid,  so  tbat  the  solution  is  never  dear.  Dr.  Bolly  has  re-> 
ceotly  published  some  remarks  on  the  subject  which  may  be  useful.  If  India 
rubber  can  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  digested  in  sulphuret  of  carbon,  a 
Jelly  will  be  formed ;  this  must  be  treated  with  benzine,  and  thus  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  caoutchouc  will  be  dissolved  than  would  be  done  bj 
any  other  method.  The  liquid  must  be  strained  through  a  woolen  dotb, 
and  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  be  drawn  oif  by  evaporation  in  a  water  bath ; 
after  which  the  remaining  liquid  may  be  diluted  at  will  with  benzine,  and 
frequently  shiiking  the  bottle  which  contains  it  The  Jelly  thus  formed 
will  partly  dissolve,  yielding  a  liauld  which  is  thicker  than  benzine,  and 
may  oe  obtained  very  clear  by  filtration  and  rest.  The  residue  may  be 
separated  bv  straining,  and  will  furnish  an  excellent  waterproof  composition* 
As  for  the  liauid  itself,  it  incorporates  easily  with  all  fixed  or  volatile  oils. 
It  dries  very  fast,  and  does  not  shine  unless  mixed  with  resinous  varnishea. 
It  is  extremely  flexible,  may  be  spread  in  very  thin  layers,  and  remains  un- 
altered under  the  influence  of  air  and  light.  It  may  be  employed  to  varnish 
geographical  maps  or  prints,  because  it  does  not  reflect  light  disagieeably 
as  resinous  varnishes  do,  and  is  not  subject  to  crack  or  come  ofl'  in  scales. 
It  may  be  used  to  fix  black  chalk  or  pencil  drawings ;  and  unsized  paper, 
when  covered  with  this  varnish,  may  be  written  on  with  ink.— Joum.  Ajh 
plied  Chem, 

GaKATMT  Dkpth  ot  Mizraa.— The  Eselchaoht  Mine  at  Kutteribnrg,  in 
Bohemia,  now  inaccessible,  is  the  deepest  mine  in  the  world,  bein^  8,778 
feet  below  the  surfisce.  Its  depth  is  only  160  feet  less  than  the  height  of 
Hount  Yesuvius,  and  it  is  eight  times  greater  than  the  height  of  the  pyra* 
mid  of  Cheooi.  The  bore  or  salt  works  of  Minden,  in  Prussia,  is  2,28l  feet 
deep,  and  1,998  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Editorial.  2S8 

THE    MEDICAL    REPORTER. 

ST.  LOUIS,  JTTNK  16,  1867. 

Law  to  Prevent  Oriminal  Abortion* — The  following  important 
low  WM  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island : 

''  An  Act  in  addition  to  and  in  amendment  of  chapter  216  of 

the  revised  statutes  of  offenses  against  ehastity^  morality  and 

decency. 
"  It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows : 

"Sbo.  1.  Every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  wilftilly  ad- 
ministering to  any  pregnant  woman,  or  to  any  woman  supposed 
by  snch  person  to  be  prognant,  or  of  advising  or  prescribing  for 
such  woman,  or  causing  to  be  taken  by  her  anything  whatever, 
or  shall  employ  any  means  whatever,  with  intent  thereby  to 
procure  the  miscarriage  of  such  woman,  or  of  aiding  or  assist- 
ing therein,  or  by  counseling  and  procunn^  the  same,  uuless 
the  same  is  necessary  to  preserve  her  life,  shall,  if  the  woman  die 
in  consequence  thereof,  be  imprisoned  not  eitceeding  twenty 
years  nor  less  than  five  years }  and  if  she  do  not  die  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  seven  years 
nor  less  than  one  year ;  provided,  that  the  woman  whose  mis- 
carriage shall  have  been  caused  or  attempted,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  this  section. 

"  Sic.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  be  indictad  for  the  murder  of 
any  infant  child,  or  of  any  pregnant  woman,  or  of  any  woman 
supposed  by  such  person  to  be  or  have  been  pregnant,  may  also 
be  charged  in  the  same  indictment  with  any  or  all  of  the  ollSenses 
.  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  and  if  upon  the  trial  the 
'ury  shall  acquit  such  person  on  the  charge  of  murder,  and  find 
iiim  guilty  of  the  other  offenses,  or  either  of  them,  judgment 
and  sentence  may  be  awarded  against  him  accordingly. 

"Sso.  3.  Whoever  knowingly  advertises,  printo,  publishes, 
distributes,  or  circulates,  or  knowingly  causes  to  be  advertised, 
printed,  published,  distributed,  or  circulated,  any  pamphlet, 
printed  paper,  book,  newspaper  notice,  advertisement  or  refer- 
ence, containing  words  or  language  giving  any  notice,,  hint  or 
reference  to  any  person,  or  to  the  name  of  any  person,  real  or 
fictitious,  ft*om  whom,  or  to  any  place,  house,  shop,  or  oMce, 
where  anything  whatever,  or  any  instntmeat  or  means  what- 
ever, or  any  advice,  direction,  information,  or  knowledge  may 
be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  causing  or  procuring  the  miscar- 
riage of  any  pregnant  woman,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing three  years. 
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<<  Sio  4.  An  adta  and  parts  of  acta  inoonsistettt  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed:  provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  tUs  aet  eon- 
tained  shall  in  any wi3e  a^ect  any  complaint  or  indictment  now 
pending!  or  that  may  hereafter  be  made  or  found  for  any 
offense  committed  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  against  the 
proinsionsi  or  any  of  them,  of  an  act  in  addition  to  chapter  212, 
title  XXX.,  of  the  reyised  statates,  'of  offenses  against  the  per- 
son '  passed  at  the  January  session,  1861. 

«  Sko  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  aftei^  its  passage. 

'^Atraecopy:  Attest, 

^  JoHsr  B.  Bart&ett,  Secretary  of  State." 

^  We  would  wish  our  law  makers  would  take  the  subject  under 
^naideration.  The  evil  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  io  its  effects 
on  health,  and  one  that  unless,  speedily  held  in  cheek,  wiH  under- 
mine the  very  existence  as  well  as  the  virtue  of  society.  The 
third  seotion  of  ik&  ^bove  enactn^ent  should  be  e^peoiaUy  oar- 
fied  out.  In  ahnoet  every  paper,  reKgions  as  well'  as  secular, 
we  see  set  fi>rth  in  large  type  nostrums  offered  fbr  sale,  some 
openly  declared  to  be  a  sure  preventive  of  conception,  and  with 
oertain4iy  to  {Nroc^re  abortion ;  others  with  a  statemfcnt  not 
to  use  them  during  certain  periodtiy  as  if  so  used,  abortion  will 
eertainly  he  produced,  which  fully  proclaims  their  use.  In  all 
htrge  cities  is  the  crime  of  abortion  daily  practiced-,  even  by 
those  professing  respectability  in  our  profession,  a^  well  as  by 
the  lusts  of  specialists,  female  doctors  and  nostrum  veaders, 
and  it  is  time  all  rigjbt^ttiaded,  tbinkivig  persons  should  consider 
this  ''crime  akin 'to  mui^r^  in  its  true  sense,  not  only  as  re- 
gards its  influence  on  society  and  health,  but  also  in  a  moral 
and  conscientious  point  of  view. 


Jfeuralgia. — ^Dr.  Ashley  JS.  Denton,  of  Sutherland  S^Mriings, 
Texas,  in  a  totter  to  us  of  late  says  tbo  fblLowing  of  this  disease : 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  ills 
to  which  our  poor  flesh  is  heir,,  not  directly  fktai,  that  so  often 
baffllds  the  skill  of  the  physician,  and  as  a  consequence  renders 
bis  ministrations  unsatisfactory  to  himself  and  his  patient. 
The  boofas,  too,  are  unsatisfaetory  upon  the  subject.  They  gen* 
•nally  teU.  you  to  ''  search  for  the  cause,  and,  if  possible,  ne- 
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Biove  it."  Bat  in  a  nuQovi^  of  oaaeB»  irhiek  £  hs?^  been  8o  utt- 
ft>rtanate  as  t^  meet  mtk  in  mj  praotice,  I  have  utterly  filled 
to  discover  anj  cause  whatever.  En  a  few  cases  I  have  sue- 
eeeded  in  removing  the  taciai  variety  by  the  exiraeiion  of  a 
earious  tooth ;  and  in  a  few  others^  where  the  pain  ooenrred 
periodioaHy,  I  have  cured  my  patient  with  sulphate  of  qninine } 
but,  as  before  remarked,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  I  have  had 
to  oontent  myself  with  the  administration  of  palliations 

Chloroform,  as  administered  by  Dr.  Tanner,  has  proved  the 
most  useful  in  my  hands  of  alt  other  palliatives,  for  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  palliative,  although  the  patient  generally  long  re- 
mains free  from  pain  after  passing  from  under  the  influence  of 
the  anaasthetic.  I  have  occasionally  succeeded  in  relieving  the 
intense  sa&ri&g  from  fai^l  neuralgia  by  the  foilowing  l^ca) 
«ppMcation : 

9r.    Oleum  Oamph. jii 

Pul.  Opium. gr.  XX 

Nitrate  potassa. ^v.  xv 

Mix  well  in  a  mortar,  and  apply  to  a  denuded  surface. 


The  Jia/fine' Mospital.-^ThiB  hospital,  inieaded.  forihe  treat' 
.  ment  of  the  boatmen  of  our  Western  waters,  has  undergone 
thorough  repair  and  renovation,  so  that  now  it  is  equal,  if  ttot 
superior,  to  any  institution  of  the  country  for  the  treatment  of 
the  sick.  We  were  highly  pleased  at  a  visit  which  we  lately 
^ade  there,  to  see  the  supreme  order  whioh  reigned  through- 
out. 

The  hospital  is.  under  charge  of  Pr  E.  F.  Smith,,  the  accouK 
jdisbed  physician  and  surgeon,  who  is  assisted  byMf.  Qeor^j^ 
Kyler-  and  his  lady,  as  Steward  and  Ji£atran,  bath  thoroughly 
ac^maiuted  with,  the  duties  of  their  position. 


'  Albany  Medical  .CoUege.-^We  beg  leave  to  direct  the  atteq. 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  adiiertisement  of  the  Albany  Medical 
;CoHege,  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue.  The  College  is  of 
longeatabliahed  Topotation,  and,  aa  will  be  aeeni  Qontains  in  it^ 
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Vital  StaltigtkB. 


Fftonlty  aom«  of  tb«  most  promineat  profoBalonal  men  of  tha 
coantiy.  Fifty-throe  stadenta  were  graduated  M  the  ok>ee  of 
the  last  term. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Faoally  of 
Oolloge:  S.  Oakley  Yanderpoel,  M.  D.^  Professor  of  General 
•Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine^  James  B,  Pomiret,  M.  J>,, 


Professor  of  Physiology ;  John  Y. 
of  Mateira  Mediea. 


Lansingi  M.  D.,  Professor 


VITAL  STATlStlOS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

From  May  1,  to  /•»•  1.  1867. 

t*aniiihed  for  U»  8t.  Loais  Medloal  Beportar,  flrom  the  oOtotel  rMordi, 


DXATBS  OUBENO  THB  ABOYB   PntlOD. 


White  Males... 


White  Females 128 

Gelered  Males 17 

Colored  Females.. 16 

Born  iQ  the  United  States 241 

Bom  in  Germany 47 

Bom  in  Ireland 28 

Born  in  other  coantries 16 


170    Still  Bom *. <6 


Under  five  years  of  age,.. 160 

Between  flye  and  twenty  years...  81 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  4S 
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From  the  earliest  medical  records  we  find  iDgenioas  theorioB 
and  lengthy  disqnisitions  on  the  cause,  nature  and  treatment 
of  fever.  Ilippoerates  and  iiis  contemporaries  for  the  most  part 
considered  that  fevers  arose  from  some  disturbance,  dispropor- 
tion or  fermentation  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  may  therefore 
he  justly  styled  "humoral  pathologists.     Their  remedial  man- 
agement consisted  in1)leeding,  and  in  the  free  use  of  purgatives 
and  emetics^  diaphoretics,  diuretics  and  deobstruents  were  also 
resorted  to,  in  order,  as  tboy  suppo^d,  to  eliminate  the  irritat- 
ing elem^ents  from  tho  system.     It  is  here  worthy  of  remark 
that  at  this  time,  after  a  period  of  over  twenty-three  hundred 
years,  medical  men  should  be  "ooming  back  to  the  pathology 
*and   therapeutics  of  the   ancients:   blood   contamination   the 
'  causa  morbi,  and  eliminatives  the  methodusr  medendi  J 

Asclepiades  seems  to  have  been  the  first  among  the  Grecians 
who  insisted  on  a  mild  and  gentle  treatment,  for  although  he 
'had  no  faith  in  the  rttS  medicatrix  natures,  yet  he  condemned  Hi 
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resort  to  heroic  or  violent  remedies.  Erasistraters  was  tbe  firsts 
"who  insisted  on  tbe  connection  of  fever  and  inflammation  ;  be 
believed  these  morbid  states  eonnisted  in  a  'transfusion  of  tbe 
blood  into  tbe  arteries,  diijtarbing  tbe  spirit  they  contain  and 
giving  it  an  irregular  direction.  Fever  be  believed  to  arise 
from  tbe  presence  of  bloodin  tbe  large  arterie9>  and  influmma' 
lion  from  a  congestion  of  blood  in  tbe  capillaries."  lie  was 
opposed  to  tbe  bleeding  and  purging  of  tbe  Hippocratic  school, 
and  recommended  low  diet,  emetics,  lavements,  warm  baths, 
frictions,  etc. 

Tbe  Dogmatists,  a&  they  were  called;  conceived  fover  to 
''arise  from  tbe  abundance  of  tbe  bile,  its  quantity  determin- 
ing the  ty))e  of  the  disease.  The  maximum,  in  their  opinion, 
produced  continued  fever  of  a  high  grade,  a  less  quantitj",  quo- 
tidians, and  the  minimum,  quartans."  Our  own  practitioners 
of  ioriy  years  ago  must  have  embraced  tbe  opinion  of  the 
Dogmatists,  for  they  certainly  seemed  to  attribu^t^  almost  all 
fevers,  to  bile,,  and  conceived  its  expulsion  the  sine  qua  non  of 
successful  practice. 

Tbe  Methodic  school  elucidated  a  pathological  and  physio- 
logical theory  very  nearly  approaching  some  of  tbe  present 
day.  According  to  them,  fever  con«i«ts  in  an  increase  of  b^at 
and  of  the  puise;  and  tbey  explained  tbe  generatiour  of  this 
beat  and  accelerated  pulse  by  saying  that  the  fundamental  cor- 
puscles in  their  motion  through  the  system,  by  some  disagree- 
ment with  tbe  pneuma,  and  by.  being  obstructed  in  their  passage 
through  the  pores,  fever  was  the  result.  Herodotus  placed 
great  confidence  in  sudorifics  and  warm  bathing;,  these  ho  con- 
sidered, to  be  serviceable  by  fortifying  the  pneuma  or  spirit  and 
assisting,  it  to  expel  heterogeneous  particles.  Here  again  we 
have  tbe  doctrine  of  elimination  shadowed  forth. 

Galon  attributed  fevers  to  a  "degeneration  or  pi^trefaction  of 
tbe  humours,  and-  to  a  certain  change  in  the  pneuma,  develop^ 
ing  an  abnormal  degree  of  beat.  The  heart  and  arteries  h  e 
supposed  to    participate    consecutively  ia  the  derangemeDt.r 
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Continned  fevefs  had  their  sc/urce  Id  an  alteration  of  the 
pneuma  of  the  hamoarS;  quotidians  in  a  degeneration  of  the 
macu:«;  tertatrins  in  that  of  the  yellow  bile,  and  quartans  in  a 
putrefaction  of  the  black  bile."  Galen's  theories  were  the 
standard  doctrines  for  many  ages,  and  even  to  very  modern 
times  counted  many  followers;  although  it  is  certain  that  he 
never  much  contributed  to  increase  real  practical  knowledge, 
his  system  being  too  much  given  to  minute  abstractions  and 
metaphysical  reasoning. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  so  little  advance  was  made  in  path' 
ology  or  therapeutics  from  the  times  of  Ilippocrates,  four  and 
a  half  ceniuries  before  the  Christian  era,  until  the  days  of 
Sydenham,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Syd- 
enham followed  the  inductive  method,  and,  like  the  father  of 
medicine,  closely  noted  and  observed  the  operations  of  nature,- 
and  was  guided  in  his  pathology  and  therapeutics  more  by 
observation  and  experience  than  by  subtle  speculations  or  ab- 
struse theories. 

Stahl  and  Hoffman,  Cullen  and  Gregory,  seem  to  attribute 
the  phenomena  of  fevers  to  some  cause  acting  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  inducing  diminished  nervous  energy  along 
the  superficial  capiUuries,  accompanied  with  spasm;  reaction  of 
the  heart  and  larger  arteries  supervening  in  consequence  of 
this  state. 

Dr.  Kush  rejected  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  fevers.  Accord, 
ing  to  him  there  is  bat  one  fever,  and  one  cause  of  fever,  viz« : 
stimulus. 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith  believed  all  continued  fevers  as  one 
great  malady,  never  differing  in  nature,  but  in  almost  every 
two  cases  differing  in  intensity;  and  giving  rise  in  their  differ- 
ences to  various  forms  of  disease.  He  accordingly  only  admits 
of  grades  of  intensity;  his  lowest  grade  being  Synochus  Mttior  ; 
second  grade  Synochus  Gravior ;  third,  Typhus  Mitior ;  fourth, 
Typhus  Gravior. 

Now  at  first  this  seems  very  plausible,  for  in  the  common 
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continued,  the  Typhus  and  the  Typhoid,  there  appears  bat 
little  difference,  except  in  gravity  and  intensity )  the  symptoms 
and  the  remedies  uned  being  very  much  alike.  But,  on  a  close 
and  critical  examination,  the  differential  diagnosis  is  palpable 
and  distinct.  They  will  be  found  to  differ  essentially  in  many 
of  Iheir  nymptoms,  in  their  mode  and  manner  of  accession,  in 
their  duration  and  termination,  and  especially  in  their  patho- 
logical characteristics. 

Brown,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Cullen,  adopted  the 
strange  and  sioiplo  theory  that  all  fevers  were  either  sthenic 
or  asthenic,  and  therefore  only  required  depletives  or  stima- 
4ant8  for  their  mitigation  or  cure. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  as  soon  as  fever  began  to  be 
attributed  to  some  local  inflammation,  Broussais  took  up  the 
extravagant  notion  that  all  the  essential  fevers  of  authors  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  gastro-enterilis,  simple  or  complicated.  So 
true  it  is  that  as  soon  as  some  startling  theory  or  doctrine 
becomes  fashionable,  men  will  not  only  embrace  it  with  enthu- 
siasm and  without  examination,  but  carry  it  to  extreme  and 
extravagant  lengths. 

Petite,  Serres,  Bretoneau  and  Louis,  by  directing  attention 
to  the  lesions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  some  cases  of  con- 
tinued fever,  were  instrumental  in  first  discriminating  in  a 
clear,  distinct  and  positive  manner  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween Typhus  and  Typhoid  fever.  And  although  for  a  long 
time  many  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe  failed  to  recog* 
nizo  or  acknowledge  that  Typhus  and  Typhoid  fevers  were  two 
entirely  distinct  diseases,  yet  the  labors  of  Louis,  of  Jenner, 
4tnd  of  Bartlett  of  this  country,  have  now  convinced  moat  men 
of  ibis  important  truth. 

The  definition  of  the  justly  celebrated  Pinel,  that  '< Essential 
fevers  are  acute  diseases  in  which  there  is  a  quick  pulse,  hot 
skin,  and  disorder  in  the  various  functions,  the  symptoms  be- 
ing iride|)endent  of  local  lesion,"  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
'Christison,  of  Edinburgh:  "After  a  preliminary  stage  of  lan- 
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gnor,  weakneQSi  and  defective  appetite,  acceleration  of  tbo 
pulse,  increased  beat,  great  debility  of  tbe  limbs,  and  disturb- 
ance of  most  of  the  functions  without  primary  local  disease." 
Fordyce's  well  known  description  is  perhaps  as  comprehensive 
as  any.  He  says;  "Fever  is  a  general  disease,  which  affects  the 
whole  system;  the  head,  tbe  trunk,  tbe  body,  and  tbe  extrem- 
ities; the  circulating,  the  absorbing,  and  nervous  systems;  the 
skin,  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  membranes;  the  body,  and 
likewise  the  mind/'  Copland's  definition:  "Painful  lassitude, 
with  debility  of  the  corporeal  and  mental  faculties,  alteration 
of  tbe  animal  heat  and  of  tbe  secreting  functions,  accelerated 
circulation,  increased  thirst,  and  abolition  of  tbe  appetites." 

The  definition  given  by  Dr.  Bauragarten,  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Journal,  may  be  thus  stated  : 
"Fever  is  caused  by  a  pyrogenio  material  which  enters  the 
blood,  increases  organic  change,.which  results  in  an  increased 
production  of  heat  and  whste  of  tissue,  which  increased  pro- 
duction of  heat  leads  to  general  elevation  of  the  temperature, 
which  causes  anatomical  lesions,  disturbances  of  the  circula- 
tion and  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  centres." 

As  before  intimated,  the  symptoms  of  three  forms  of  contin- 
ued fevers  are  very  much  alike.  They  all  commence  with 
chilliness,  languor,  anorexia,  headache,  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  short,  disturbed  sleeps,  scanty  urine,  tongue  nearly 
always  dry,  and  generally  coated  with  a  whitish-yellowish 
brown,  or  nearly  black  fur;  mental  aberration,  delirium,  sub- 
sultus  tendinum,  muscce  volat antes,  picking  of  tbe  bed  clothes, 
etc.,  etc.  But  in  Typhoid  fever  the  attack  comes  on  more 
gradually,  with  more  premonitory  symptoms  than  in  Typhus. 
Typhoid  fever  attacks  the  young,  but  seldom  the  old,  which  is 
unlike  Typhus.  We  find  Typhoid  in  all  situations,  even  the 
most  salubrious;  and  in  the  clean,  airy  apartments  of  the  rich, 
as  well  as  in  the  filthy  hovels  of  tbe  poor;  whilst  Typhus  is 
partial  to  the  over  crowded  ship,  jail,  camp  or  cellar.  In  Ty- 
phoid we  have  the  pale  or  slightly  flushed  countenance,  whilst 
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in  Typhus  we  baye  the  dull|  heavy,  livid  face;  even  the  delir- 
ium of  the  former  is  more  lively,  active  and  versatile  than 
that  of  the  latter.  In  Typhoid  we  have  epistaxis  very  often ; 
hardly  ever  in  Typhus.  We  see  diarrhoea  with  ochrey-colored 
or  pea  soup  stools  in  the  former,  whilst  in  the  latter  we  have 
constipation  with  dark  colored  tarry  stools.  In  Typhoid  there 
is  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  with  gurgling  and  tympanites ; 
whilst  in  Typhus  these  symptoms  are  absent.  In  many  cases 
of  Typhoid  we  see  the  rose  colored  papular  eruption;  in  Ty- 
phus we  never  see  these,  but  sometimes  mulberry  spots,  Rome- 
what  resembling  measles.  Typhoid  fever  lasts  from  three  to 
six  weeks.  Typhus  either  abates  or  destroys  the  patient  in 
fifteen  days.  In  post  mortem  examinations  of  Typhoid  cases 
we  generally  find  morbid  swelling  or  ulceration  sof  Peyer's 
patches  and  the  mesenteric  glands;  whilst  these  organs  are  in 
a  normal  state  in  Typhus. 

Although  I  believe  Typhoid  fever  is  contagions  to  a  slight 
extent,  yet  it  is  not  half  so  much  so  as  Typhus.  It  is  probable 
that  Typhoid  fever  is  first  excited  by  some  atmospberie  poiBoa 
entering  the  circulation  by  the  reapiratory  passages,  and  as 
soon  as  a  case  or  two  occurs,  the  pyrogenic  poison  is  rapidly 
augmented  by  coming  in  contact  with  animal  and  vegetable 
efBuvia,  as  cess  pools,  open  drains,  ditches,  sewers,  etc.  I 
think  that  this  is  the  most  plausible  supposition  to  account  for 
the  typhoid  epidemics  which  so  frcq^uently  prevail.  Dr.  Murch- 
ison,  of  London,  seems  to  think  that  foul  sewers,  cess  pools, 
.  etc.,  will  of  themselves  excite  the  disease;  but  if  so,  how  is  it 
.  that  so  many  cases  arise  in  healthy,  airy  and  salubrious  dis- 
tricts ?  At  this  time,  in  this  city,  wo  find  isolated  cases  in  the 
most  healthy  situations,  in  large,  well  ventilated  houses,  and  in 
sulgects  who  have  not  been  exposed  to  very  noxious  emana- 
tions. Again,  if  the  effluvia  arising  from  filthy  sewers  is  capa- 
ble alone  of  exciting  the  disease,  why  is  it  that  it  so  ofien  pre* 
vails  in  cold,  frosty  weather?  The  slow  and  gradual  accession 
of  tbp  disease,  accoippanied  with  well  marked  premonitory 
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symptoniR,  woiild  lead  us  to  jadge  thftt  the  exoiting  canse  was 
some  subtle  toxio  agent  whkih  enters  the  circdlation,  contami- 
nates the  Wood,  and  gradually  blunts  and  perverts  nervous 
action  and  energy,  and  prostrates  the  physical  powers,  giving 
rise  to  all  the  phenomena  called  fever — this  fever  characterized 
by  hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  mental  disturbance,  and  very  soon 
great  asthenia.  The  pathological  changes  so  generally  ob- 
served in  the  fatal  cases— the  in^ammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  glands  of  Peyer  and  the  mesenteric  glands — are,  I  con- 
ceive, but  the  eoDseqnences  of  the  fever.  Indeed,  it  is  plausibly 
assumed  by  some  that  the  diseased  condition  of  the  glands  are 
the  resalts  of  these  excretory  organs  being  eijaployed  in  elim- 
inating and  excreting  the  materies  morbi  from  the  system.  The 
disea$»ed  liver  and  spleen,  sometimes  observed,  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  fever,  but  is  much  more  frequebtly  seen  in  other  febrile 
diseases.     ^ 

In  Typhoid  fever,  theh,  I  assume  that  we  have — 
First — Septicemia,  or  blood  contamination  ; 
Second — Quickened  circulation  and  fever  heat;  and, 
TAir^i— General  asthenia. 

According  to  this  view,  the  indications  of  cure  are  very  obvi- 
ous, in  the  first  place  wo  should  endeavor  as  far  as  possible 
to  counteract  the  effects,  destroy  the  power,  and  eliminate  the 
pyrogenic  material  from  the  system.  Secondly,  we  should 
direct  our  efforts  to  tranquilize  and  equalize  the  circulation — 
guarding  against  bcal  lesions  and  organic  congestions;  strive 
to  subdue  the  fever  heat  and  resist  destructive  ch  mge.  Thirdly, 
we  should  husband  all  the  resources  of  vitality  in  the  patient; 
(jupport  the  strength  of  body  and  mind,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
tendency  to  death. 

To  fulfill  the  first  indication,  the  internal  administration  of 
the  bisulphite  of  soda,  cohibined  with  diuretics,  as  digitalis, 
the  fluid  extract  of  cubebs,  or  uva  ursi,  spirits  nitre,  etc.,  will 
be  found  most  advantageous.  I  give  the  bisulphite  in  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains  every  two  or  three  hours.    Besides  correcting 
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the  Bepticemia,  neotralizlng  or  destroying  the  blood'  poison,  i^ 
is  a  powerful  refrigerant  and  iebrifuge)  provenllng  the  too  rapid 
oxidation  and  organic  destructive  change  ia  the  system*  The 
diuretics,  I  conceive^  assist  in  eliminating  the  noxioos  mate- 
vials,  whether  the  ececiters  or  prodticts  of  the  malady.  Id  the^ 
first  stages  one  or  two  small  doses  of  some  oholagogue  ca- 
thartic may  also  be  Judiciously  eia4)loyed.  I  generally  use  i^ 
eombination  of  blue  mass,  ipecac,  and  rhubarb;  or  hydrarg. 
eum  magnesia ;  or  the  mild  chloride,  ipecac  and  assafodtida.  It 
there  is  much  diarrhoea,  the  hydrarg  cum  creta  and  assa* 
fiBtida  will  be  most  appropriaXe;.  and  I  would  ixere  say  that 
unless  the  diarrhoea  is  very  profuse,  we  should  not  check  it  up 
abruptly^  if  the  last  named  remedy  fail;  a  few  doses  of  the 
apiritus  torebiuthinsa^  or  of  soma  of  the  mineral  acids,  will  gen-^ 
•rally  succeed  in  controlling  the  profluvia. 

To  fulfill  the  seeond  indication  in  treatment^  I  think  there  i». 
nothing  so  prompt  and  efficient  as  the  *' wet  sheet;''  but,  like 
all  powerful  remedies^  it  requires  care  and  judgnaent  in  its  ap* 
plication^  It  should  only  be  used  in  the  early  period  of  the 
disease,  and  in  cases  where  the  fever  is  ardent,  and  the  patient 
not  very  weak  and  nervous;  in  these  last  cases,  where  there 
would  be  risk  in  using  the  wet  sheet,  frequent  sponging  witlk 
cold  or  tepid  water  will  answer  a  good  purpose. 

To  subdue  the  fever  heat^  calm  and  equalize  the  circulation,. 
I  also  use  the  bisulphite  of  soda,  combining  it  wilh  digitalis.. 
It  is  astonishing  to  witness  the  happy  and  tranquilizing  inftu^ 
enoe  of  this  comJbination  ;  it  has  all  of  the  good  and  none  or 
the  bad  effects  of  Dr.  Graves'  opium.  &nd  tartar  emetic  pre- 
scription. It  allays  the  febrile  excitement,  soothes  the  mental 
hallucinations,  and  disposes  to  a  calm  and  refreshing  sleep^ 
Free  ventilation,  strict  cleanliness,  changing  the  under  clothea 
and  bed  elothes  every  day,  and  the  free  and  frequent  sponging^ 
the  whole  superficies  of  the  patient  will  very  materially  assisb 
in  eontrolling  the  lever  and  counteracting  its  effects. 

It  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  the  bisuU 
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pbite  and  digitals  more  than  six  or  seven  dajs;  after  that 
time  very  Utile  medicine  wiir  be  required— a  few  drops  of  the- 
spiritug  terebenthinje^  with  infusion  of  earraghoen  or  LicheO' 
ielandieufl,  if  there  is  much  gargling  or  tympanites,  will  be 
foand  useful.  Eight  to  twelve  drops  of  the  nitro  hydrochloric^ 
or  dilate  medicioal  phosphoric  acid  in  the  above  lAentioned  infu- 
sions every  two,  three  or  four  hoars,  will  in  many  cases  greatly 
tend  to  fulfill  the  third  indication — prevent  asthenia.  In  the  ad<^ 
vanced  stage,  if  there  is  much  prostration,  five  drops  of  nitre^ 
and  ten  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  an  ounce  of  the  inftisiorv 

•  of  columba  root  every  three  hours,  is  a  most  excellent  tonic, 
and  in  my  opinion  tends  to  prevent  structural  lesion  in  the- 
intestinal  muoeus  foHicles.  The  eubnitrate  of  bismuth  is  also  well< 
adapted  to  acoontplish  the  same  purpose ;  it  may  be  given  in 
ten  grain  doses  in  a  cup  of  infusion  of  carragheen,  evory  threo 
or  four  hours.  The  Icelandand  the  Irish  moss  make  very  excel- 
lent dietetio  drinks   in  this  disease,  and  are  abo  very  good 

•  vehicles  in  which  to  administer  other  remedies.  The  deatb 
tendency  in  thia  disease  being  at^thenia,  it  i»aU  important  to 
sustain  and  revive  the  si-nking  powers  of  both  body  and  mind;: 
and  with  this  view  some  good  brandy  and  wine  may  be  advan- 
tageously given  along  with  the  restoratives  and  tonics  already 
mentioned.  Of  course  a  light  but  nutritious  diet,  given  often^ 
in-  small  quantities,  wifi  also  be  neoessary. 

The  above  is  a  general  outline  of  the  remedial  moans  used  y 
kttt  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  advocate- 
precisely  the  same  course  of  treatment  in  every  epidemic  of' 
Typhoid  fever,  or  even  in  every  case  of  the  same  epidemic^ 
One  case  n»ay  rcq^uire  the  bisulphite  and  digitalis,  and  the  cold 
sponging  or  wet  sheet  to  be  vigorously  applied,  whilst  another- 
will  require  them  but  a  short  time,  and  will  rehire  sustaining 
remedies  throughout.  In  fbrmer  years  I  often  believed  I  cut 
short  the  disease  by  quinine  and  opium  in  large  doses,  whilst, 
in  this  epidemic  I  imagined  this  abortive  method  would  not 
succeed.  I  have  tried  it  in  a  few  cases,  but  was  constrained  tc^ 
XQtura  to  the  mLeana.  above  set  Corth^ 
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MISSOUEI  DENTAL  ASSOCIATrON— SECOND  ANKIJAL  MEETING. 
SECOND  day's  Proceedings. 

Tbe  AftRooiation  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     The  minutes    ' 
of  yesterday *8  proceedings  were  read  and  approved. 

i)r.  Honker  Jiidd,  the  President,  announced  that  (he  next 
business  before  the  meeting  would  be  the  reading  of  essays ; 
the  first  in  order  was  by  Dr.  Karnes,  of  St.  Louis. 

I)r.  Karnes  said  that  the  subject  of  his  essay  was  "  Mechanical 
Dentistry,"  and  he  hoped  that  the  meetin*^  would  bear  in  mind 
the  circumstance  that  his  efforts  were  almost  impromptu  ;  he 
had  written  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  the  shortness  of  lime  at 
his  disposal  had  given  him  no  leisure  for  revisal,  and  it  was 
there  bt  fore  him  exactly  as  he  had  jorled  it  down. 

He  aliuiled,  first,  to  the  position  of  dentistry  in  former  days 
when  barbers  were  the  only  dentists,  and  traced  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  until  mechanical  dentistry  had  become  a 
branch  entirely  distinct  from  surgical  denti*«try.  He  did  not 
desire  to  speak  of  the  iHere  making  of  artificial  teeth,  but  prin- 
cipally of  the  appliances  and  modes  by  which  teeth  hhould  bo 
made,  not  in  imitation  of  one  set  model,  but  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  represent  the  teeih  of  every  nation.  For  every  nation  has 
its  idiosyncrnsy  in  teeth  as  in  other  thin^is.  Then  l.e  went  on  • 
to  suppose  a  case  where  a  stranger  should  come  into  a  sttidio 
and  should  demand  a  set  of  teeth,  the  natural  ones  having  been 
extracted.  Taste  here  was  required.  The  nationality,  the  lorra 
of  the  face,  the  color  of  the  eye,  the  shape  of  the  lips,  the  out- 
line of  the  jaws;  all  these  should  be  consulted  to  give  a  natural 
appearance,  which  was  the  highest  artistic  effect  that  could  be 
proaueed.  Thus,  in  many  cases  where  this  taste  was  ignored, 
a  ghastly,  horrible  effect  had  been  brought  about  the  face,  es- 
pecially the  lower  part  seemed  altogether  fiilse.  'Jho  teeth  were 
arranged  much  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  the  idea  of  plump- 
ing sunken  cheeks  ;  but  this  could  not  be  done  by  crowding  the 
mouth  with  teeth  in  a  way  foreii^n  to  nature,  and  which  often 
interfered  with  mastication.  Other  teeth  were  again  too  long, 
and  the  muscles  accordingly  were  constantly  wearied  by  being 
never  permitted  to  rest  in  a  natural  condition.  If  any  one 
doubted  this  let  hitn  place  a  sheet  Of  common  jiaper  between  his 
teeth,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  half  an  hour,  and  be  v^ill  soon 
be  convinced  by  the  dreadful  weariness  of  his  jaws,  lie  then 
concluded  his  able  essay  by  pnintini^  out  the  imj)ortance  of  using 
a  variety  of  substatices  as  one  or  other  condition  of  patient 
might  require  it 

Dr.  John  P.  Hobler,  of  Carondelet,  Mo.  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing essay  on  **  The  Action  of  Acids  on   the  Human  Teeth :" 
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The  Action  of  acids  on  the  hnman  teeth  is  a  subjeot  that  has 
nofc  been  treated  of  or  investigaied  very  exten-^ivel}^  in  the 
dental  profession,  at  least  snch  investii^ationb  have  not  come 
under  my  observations.  The  suhjpct  itself  is  rather  a  peculiar 
one,  bnt  a  subject  ^vhieh  at  times  has  occupied  my  attention, 
more  or  less,  ever  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  dental 
profes.*ion.  Bnt  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion  on  the  matter;  hence  all  the  remarks  T  may  offer  on 
it  are  simply  my  opinions  founded  in  reason.  The  subject  in 
question  involved  both  chemistr}^  and  physiology.  I  am  confi- 
dent of  the  matter  to  a  greater  depth  than  1  am  capable  of 
going.  However,  in  ihe  commoncenoent,  I  will  make  the 
affirmation  that,  in  my  judgment,  acids  have  a  decided  de- 
destnK-tive  tendency  on  the  human  teeth.  As  all  learned  iJentists 
undoubtedly  comprehend,  the  human  teeth  are  organized  in 
some  four  or  five  different  species  or  classes,  intimately  and 
harmoniously  combined  with  the  several  difi^erent  tempera- 
ments, of  which  the  human  organism  is  endowed.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  my  observations  in  the  matter,  £  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  sanguine  and  bilious  temi>ernment — where 
they  predominate — are  the  temperaments  which  produce  the 
beat  and  most  durable  s  ructure  of  teeth.  And  the  lympathic 
and  nervous  temperaments,  where  they  predominate,  pr4)dnce 
the  least  durable  structure  of  teeth,  and  the  ones  which  acids 
will  operate  on  and  destroy  the  easiest.  The  quality  of  teeth 
usually  to  be  found  with  the  sanguine  and  bilious  temperaments 
are  easily  distinsruished  ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  white  color, 
rather  l«rg«  and  moderately  long,  when  in  perfect  order,  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  tinijed  with  a  cream  color  as  they  a pj  roach 
the  ffum;  on  the  contrary,  the  physic.il  appearance  of  teeth 
which  are  Uf^nally  to  be  found  with  lympalhic  and  nervous  tem- 
peraments are  somewhat  variegate  in  appearance,  from  a  chalky 
white,  some  with  a  bluish  east,  together  with  others  with  a 
grayish  or  dark  color,  with  no  perceptible  difference  in  color 
from  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tooth  to  gum,  and  all  of  the-^e  dif- 
ferent  de^'elopments  of  teeth>  chemicallv,  have  ihoir  different 
eomponent  parts.  According  to  Yon  Bibra  and  Berzelius.  who 
agree  well  in  their  chemical  analyzations,  the  first  mentioned 
teeth  have  the  least  organic  matter,  dentine  being  sixty  five  per 
eent.,  and  the  enamel  near  ninety  per  cent,  solid  matter,  which 
js  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  other  thirty  five  and  ten  per  centum 
of  fluaie  and  carbonate  of  'ime,  mas;ncsia,  etc,  The  last  men- 
tioned teeth>  both  ennmel  and  dentine,  have  about  fifteen  per 
cent,  less  phos|  hate  of  lime  or  solid  substance,  consequently 
they  take  in  such  a  large  per  centage  more  of  organic  matter 
tocorstitu^e  the  structure;  and  thorefoi'e  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  ave  naturally  softer,  and  much  more  easily  operated 
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upon  bv  the  several  difftM'ent  corrosive  assents,  snch  as  carbonic 
acid,  ci»ric,  tartaric,  sulphuric,  a-iC  tic,  and  many  other  acids 
which  animal  and  vej^etable  fi>od  abound  with,  and  on  which 
the  human  race  Hubsirtts.  Indeed,  some  of  those  corrosive  agents 
are  of  so  pungent  and  po  verful  a  nature  that  the  very  beat 
qualits'  of  teeth  t-an  not  escape.  But  I  am  under  the  opinion 
that  tho."^o  who  have  the  first  quality  of  teeth  mentioned,  and 
are  constitutionally  health}',  and  will  keep  their  teeth  }iertecLly 
clean  of  all  organic  matter  that  may  adhere  to  them  whilst  eat- 
ing, that  such  a  course  would  preserve  their  teeth  to  the  end  of 
life  almost  perfectly  s  'und.  But  thero  is  not  one  in  a  hundred 
does  it,  and  taking  into  consideraiioti  the  coarNcand  cross  natures 
of  the  mtijority  of  the  human  race  in  this  unprogro&sed  stai^o  of 
existence,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  them  ;  however  unpro- 
gressed  in  ])omt  of  cleanliness  in  this  regard,  they  are,  matiy  of 
them,  careful  to  keep  other  parts  of  their  person  clean,  but 
their  mouths,  the  very  part  they  should  be  quite  particular 
with  through  various  causes,  will  become  more  offensive  than  a 
charnel  house.  Then  1  hold,  as  a  scientific  fact,  the  higher  the 
organic  quality,  and  the  rabro  sublimated  and  blended  the  tem- 
peraments, the  cleanlier  and  more  refined  the  individual.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  those  that  have  the  finest  organizations 
will  have  the  best  teeth  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  those 
that  have  the  grossest  organizations  have  the  very  best  of  teeth. 
The  natural  destructiveness  of  acids  on  teeth  (I  mean  the  organic 
acids  which  are  in  the  food  we  consume)  is  doubted  hy  some 
persons.  Thoy  offer  the  argument  that  ihere  is  I  ut  little,  if 
any,  free  acids  to  be  found  in  animal  and  vegetab  e  food,  which 
is  paitly  admissable.  Carbonic  acid,  according  to  Lie  big,  is 
never  found  in  a  free  state  in  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Then 
comes  the  very  natural  question,  how  can  carbonic  acid  have 
such  a  destructive  tendency  on  the  human  teeth  ?  In  my 
opinion  the  ans  ver  is  plain  and  simple  to  any  person  who  ))re< 
tends  to  any  chemical  knowledge.  Carbonic  acid  is  onlj^  set 
free  in  a  state  of  '*  eremacauses  or  decompos  tion."  Now  every 
particle  of  food,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  carbon  ;  especially  fat  matter,  starch;  wines  or  beer 
containing  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  carbon,  but  no  nitrogen, 
whicti  the  system  uses  to  create  combustion,  or  heat,  and  also 
fibrine,  albmnen  and  calcine,  which  are  the  nitrogenizod  sub- 
stances which  produce  the  blood,  thence  all  tissues,  muscles, 
etc.,  etc  ,  and  which  substance  is  found  in  near)}'  all  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  which  also  conti.ins,  according  to  Berzelius  from 
fifty  to  sixt}^  per  cent,  of  carbon,  to^^ether  with  o.xygen, 
hj'tirogen,  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  When  food  is  masticated 
between  the  teeth,  the  fibrine.  albutncn  and  calcine  form  a 
glutinous   material    which    contain,  as    above    stated^  suck  a 
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qaautity  of  carbon,  together  with  other  carbonaceous  fliibatfinco, 
from  fat,  sui^.^r,  etc.,  closely  adheres  between  and  all  around 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  and  even  up  under  the  guin^,  and  remain 
there,  in  many  instances,  until  a  complete  docomposiiion  takes 
place^  the  ox^'gen  in  tho  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  a  raos- 
jihere,  of  which  we  are  continually  breathing,  coalesces  and 
forms  with  the  carbon ;  the  c  ^nsequenco  is  a  combustion  or  de- 
composition takes  pla?e»  and  the  resuU  is,  that  free  c.irbonic 
acid  is  general ed  and  acts,  in  my  opinion,  directly  on  the  teeth, 
and  I  am  tolerably  confident  that  it  is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of 
caries  in  the  human  teeth.  The  sulphur  and  phosphor.is  in  the 
residue,  during  the  process  of  dxjeomposition,  if  not  generated 
into  free  acid,  they  form  with  the  hvdrogen,  a'^d  dojs  iis  inj'iry 
in  the  shape  of  sulphuretted  hydro^^en  and  phospivoretteJ  hydro- 
gen, which  is  almost  as  equally  destructive.  Tnis  mode  of 
reanoning  is  objected  to  by  some  persons,  .-ind  they  will  offer  an 
instance  as  to  demonstration  of  some  tilthy  person  who,  per- 
haps, had  never  made  the  acqunintance  of  a  toothpick  or  brush, 
and  whose  mouth  has  never  been  cleansed  for  twenty  yo  irs  or 
mpro,  where  decomposiiion  has  been  going  on  in  the  residue  of 
food  remaining  around  the  ted  h,  in  its  completest  sense,  until 
in  numerable  animalcuUB  has  been  developed  in  such  size  and 
quantity  that  they  are  almost  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and  still, 
when  the  tartar  and  filth  has  been  cleansed  away,  there  arc 
found  almost  perfectl}- sound  teeih  There,  saj's  the  objector, 
your  logic  all  falls  to  the  ground}  and  he  will  proceed  fro.n  that 
instance,  to  adduce  the  argument  that  a  filthy  mouth,  all  glued 
around  with  tobacco  juice,  occasional Ij'^  washed  wiih  a  glass  of 
beer,  is  a  preservative  of  teeth.  But  roali}',  to  "a  thinking  mind, 
such  instances  prove  no  more  than  this:  that  the  God  of  Nature 
has  given  them  the  very  best  quality  of  teeth,  and,  with  all  their 
neglect  and  abuse  of  them,  they  can  not  destroy  them;  for  it  is 
a  well  knovvn  scientific  fact,  that  carbon  and  ox3'gen,  in  combus- 
tion, form  the  destroying  elemt^nts  to  all  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  that  no  longer  contain  the  life  piinciple,  and  iindoubt- 
edl}',  at  times,  dostroj'  life  itself.  Organia  acids,  in  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  are  also  rarely  found  in  a  perfectly  fiee  state, 
but  ill  combination  with  them  several  bases,  which  :s  soda, 
potassium,  lime  magnesia,  and  so  on.  For  instance,  we  have 
in  the  orange  lemon  and  pinea^iple,  citric  acid;  in  tho  grap3, 
pea'h  and  strawberry,  tartaric  aci<l ;  in  all  cereals,  mustard, 
cabbage,  and  so  on,  we  ha^e  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
wo  have  the  elements  of  ascetic  acid  in  all  vegetables  usvd  lor 
fooH,  and  just  enough  free  acid  of  nearly  all  mentioned  to  be  a 
vast  amount  of  injury  to  the  human  teeth.  As  for  a  simple 
demonstration  of  tho  truth  of  what  I  advance,  perhaj*s  every 
one  liafi  at  time?  heard  children,  and  even  grown  persons,  after 
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eating  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  etc.,  make  the  very  common  re* 
marK  thai  Iheir  teeth  are  on  an  edge,  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  tl»an  these  acids  acting  on  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  until  they 
have  become  so  softened  and  so  painful  as  to  exclude  eating  for 
some  time ;  and  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  very  deadliest 
acids  are  to  be  found  in  the  human  organism,  and,  according  to 
chemists,  always  remain  there.  For  instance,  in  the  gastric 
juice  oi  the  stomach  there  is  found  muriatic  acid,  free,  and  in 
the  saliva  of  the  mouth  is  found  chloride  of  potassium,  and  also 
a  trace  of  muriatic  acid.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
is  placed  there  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  corporeal  system,  by 
the  great  Supreme  Cause  for  a  wise  and  special  purpose — that  is, 
to  assist  in  salivation  and  digestion.  And  such  acids  are  really 
hurtful  only  wiien  they  become  vitiated  by  disease,  or  brought 
in  contact  with  other  agents,  in  the  consumption  of  food.  Ar- 
gentine or  other  amalgam  fllling-*,  in  my  Ojiinion,  are  another 
source  causing  vitiated  agents  to  act  on  the  teeth  immediately 
in  contact  With  such  fillings  in  certain  individuals  The  zinc 
and  silver  in  the  amalgam,  together  with  the  muriatic  acid 
which  may  come  from  the  stomach  and  mouth,  forms  a  sjieciee 
of  electrical  battery,  very  small  ones  It  is  true,  but  sufficient  to 
generate  elecirical  matter,  and  with  the  small  quantity  of  re- 
maining mercury  in  the  amalgam,  and  the  chloride  of  potassium 
in  the  saliva,  are  generated  chemical  agents  which  are  veix 
disastrous  to  some  teeth;  do  not,  however,  understand  me  tj 
reject  amalgam  altogether,  although  [  have  banished  it  from 
my  practice ;  there  iiro  some  ind.viduals  who  are  so  constituted 
that  the  chemical,  eifects  generated  by  amalgam  fillings  have, 
perhaps,  a  preservative  nature  on  their  teeth  ;  he  ice  when  a 
j)atient  presents  himself,  and  calls  for  such  work,  it  remyins 
with  the  scientific  judgment  of  the  dentist  to  decide  in  his  own 
mind  whether  that  putient  has  teeth  of  such  organic  quality  that 
it  Will  warrant  him  to  use  the  muterial  in  quostion.  Many  of 
the  dcntriticos  sold  and  di^tributcd  among  the  people  by  the 
numerous  venders  of  quack  nostrums,  in  my  opinion,  are 
another  peculiar  source  of  di8(3ase  of  the  mouih  and  decay  of 
the  teeth.  Thej^  are  outwardly  so  nicely  prepared  asvto  deceive 
the  ej'c,  and  exquisitely  flavored,  so  as  *to  have  a  rather  desira- 
ble taste  and  smell ;  and  these  pretended  merits  are  heralded 
forth  to  the  world  in  the  daily  journals  under  the  high-sounding 
names  of  '•  Sozodont,*'  "  Balniof  a  Thousand  Flowers,"  and  so 
on,  all  calculated  to  deceive  the  public.  Where  such  prepara- 
tions are  chemically  analyzed  and  their  constituent  ]>arts  are 
determined,  will  be  found  that  the  greater  portion  of  such  pre- 
parations are  composed,  first,  of  ^ome  harmless  materials  ex- 
pressly to  give  bulk;  if  a  powder,  it  will  be  ])crhaps  loaf  sugar 
and  honey  and  a  little  crete;  if  a  liquid  wash,  it  probably  will 
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be  milk  of  iho  cocoanut,  juice  of  the  plaintain,  or  a  distillation 
of  ro3e  water.  Then,  there  are  certain  kind«  of  aci<irt  which 
have  a  tendeney  to  whiten  the  teoth,  aiui  others  that  wili  cause 
tbcm  to  darken.  Now,  sulphuiio,  muriatic,  nitric,  pho8|)horio^ 
and  some  other  of  those  seurchinj^  and  powerful  acids,  are  the 
ones  that  have  that  bleachint^  power,  and  when  introduced  into 
such  dentrifico'^it  is  under  certain  aiulterations,  and  a-^  a  matter 
ofcour.se,  in  sma  I  quantities,  that  it  may  not  be  perceptible  to 
the  taste  and  have  no  immediate  percej)tible  bad  effect.  Such 
d»  ntritices  have  in  many  instances  the  desired  effect  of  keeping 
the  teeth  white  for  some  tim>,  when  well  applied;  at  the  same 
time,  hovvcver,  a  softening  process  of  the  enamel,  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  acid,  sets  in  and  will  eventually  destroy  thom.  A 
compound  of  pumic  estone,  orris  root,  crete,  well  pulverized, 
Used  with  cold  water  8irn|)ly,  is  abiut  the  only  safe  de.urifice 
now  in  u-e.  Charcoal  is  another  famous  dentifrice  with  some. 
The  iruih  is,  that  where  charcoal  is  brought  in  contact  with 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  it  has  a  preservative  nature,  except 
in  such  instances  where  the  condition  of  the  surrounding-i  has  a 
tendency  to  operate  or  act  on  the  charcoal,  which  as  wo  all 
know  is  pure  carbon;  just  so  its  destructive  tenden«iy  on  some 
teeth,  as  1  have  observed.  There  are  some  so  constituted  that 
when  charcoal  is  applied  to  the  teeth,  that  the  peculiar  and  pow- 
erful Secretions  of  the  mouth  are  such  that  they  act  on  the 
charcoal,  and  thereby  vitiate^  agents  are  goriainated,  which  pio- 
doce  a  i^radual  softening,  and  fin  all}*  will  destroy  them. 

Dr.  A.  (J.  Grigi^s,  of  VVarrensburg,  Mo.,  next  read  the  follow- 
ing re|)ort  of  a  case  of  Necrosis  of  tlie  Lower  Maxillary  Javv. 

1  have,  at  the  request  of  Ur.  11.  K.  Peebles,  of  this  city,  and 
Dr.  M.  McCoy,  of  Boonville,  prepared  this  paper — a  simple  state- 
ment of  a  case  of  necrosis  of  the  inferior  ma.xiHa  and  its  treatment. 
The  patient  (a  boy  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  aiio)  was 
brtait^ht  to  my  office  by  his  faiher  during  the  latter  part  ot'  last 
summer  to  have  a  tooth  extmctod — the  first  inferior  molar  on 
the  right,  'i'he  family  physician,  not  having  examined  his 
mouth,  supposed  its  deceasbd  condition  caused  by  said  tooth 
•being  abscessed,  and  sent  him  to  me.  On  exami  »ation  I  pro- 
jioanced  it  to  be  a  case  of  necrosis,  though  to  what  extent  I  could 
not  Bay,  as  the  pitieut  vvas  so  much  excited  by  fear  that 
1  couid  not  quiet  him  to  make  a  thorough  examination.  1  ad* 
vised  the  immediate  removal  of  the. diseased  bone,  as  1  thought 
the  httlo  fellow's  constitution  too  sorely  ti'ied  by  the  fetid  sanies 
conaiantU'  taken  into  the  stomach,  Ue  was  very  much  emaci- 
ated, and  face  swollen  ;  is  the  reason  that  I  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  wait  the  slower  process  of  exfoliation.  The  di>*ease,  I 
thiiik,  had  a  two  fold  cause — the  priujarj'  or  irritating  cause  1 
think  was  sojne  prtjparat^on  of  mercury  given  diu'ing  a  very 
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•severe  attack  of  cercbro  spinal  meningitis,  and  the  eccnincttiry  t)t 
non-re«iatant  cause  wns  the  constiiutional  debility  or  anaemia 
folio  wins'  th«  disease  or  during  c*onvalor»cenoe,  the  blood  boinij 
'hardly  able  to  farni&h  nutrition,  and  not  able  to  repel  the  attack 
•of  disease.  The  location  of  the  disease  I  think  was  caused  indi- 
Tectly  by  a  d^jcayed  tooth,  the  first  ri^ht  interior  molar  coronal 
^^aviiy  pulp  exposed  causin»i:  him  to  masticate  his  food  on  the 
left  side  ottht3  mouth,  thus  for  want  of  cleanliness  causini^  sali'- 
vary  caloulus  to  collect  around  the  necks  of  tt/e  teeth  on  the 
ri<^ht,  causinfif  a  chronic  form  -of  inflammalioti,  thus  inviting 
disease.  I  thought  him  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  The  father 
refused  to  hav^  ttre  operation  performed,  but  came  again  August 
llth,  to  liave  the  bone  removed,  and  gave  him  into  my  hands 
for  treatment.  1  found,  on  second  examinatioTn,  the  gum  had 
«epar-ated  from  the  bone  and  exfoliation  had  tak^n  place  posto- 
riorily,  and  that  the  necrosed  \ror  ion  comprised  the  alvola^ 
processes  of  the  five  post^erior  teeth  from  the  lateral  incisor,  and 
the  whole  of  the  inferior  maxilla  fmra  the  base  of  the  ramus 
anteriorly  to  the  lateral  incisor  above  and  to  the  symphysis 
below.  (Th«  dens  sapicntia  t5scaped  by  being  in  the  ramus.) 
Tl«e  face  was  very  much  swollen  and  patient  more  emaciated, 
with  large  uk?er  just  back  of  the  symphj'sis.  I  commenced  the 
•operation  by  dissecting  the  gum  from  o\er  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity of  the  bone.  I  then  griisped  it  with  a  )  air  of  curve  |  eaked 
forceps,  broke  the  anterior  attachment  as  I  would  the  attach n)ent 
of  a  tDoth;  raised  the  posterior  oxtremiiy  ;  pressed  it  backward 
toward  the  soft  palate  until  the  lon^  point  of  bone  under  the 
lateral  could  t)e  raised  above  it,  when  1  lemovcd  the  bone  from 
the  mouth.  The  reason  why  I  broke  the  attachment  was  that 
oxfoUation  h«d  gone  so  far  that  1  thought  the  bone  w-eakcr  at 
the  junction  of  the  healthy  and  necrosed  bone  than  any  other 
{)iace,  and  that  if  a  small  pr)rtion  should  be  left  it  would  come 
away  U\  a  short  time.  After  the  hemorrhage  ceased,  so  as  to 
permit  it,  I  touched  tho  parts  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver: 
prescribed  plenty  of  nutritious  diet,  and>  as  soon  as  |)racticable/ 
plenty  of  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  and  sent  him  to  a  physician 
for  a  tonic;  afterward  prescribed  tincture  of  iodine,  undiluted^ 
to  ]>aint  the  parts>  in  place  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  stiver, 
and  a  j-oluti  jn  of  chlorate  of  potass  as  a  inouth  wash.  Fourteen 
or  fifteen  d«,y8  afterward  the  swelling  had  subsided,  a-nd  the  ulcer 
was  healing  rapidly  and  general  health  much  improved.  Now, 
"eight  or  nine  months  after  the  operation,  new  bone  has  formed, 
granulations  having  taken  place,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
want  of  teeth  on  that  side  of  tho  mouth  and  that  the  new  bone 
describes  a  little  larger  arch  than  the  old  one,  j'ou  can  not  detect 
the  loss.  Hoping,  gentlemen,  that  the  case  described  may  hav« 
had  bome  ioterebt  fur  you,  I  make  no  apology  for  writing  it. 
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Several  essays  were  pre^^ented  and  referred,  after  which  the 
Association  adjourned^  until  2  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   BEATON. 

Afisociation  met  porsaant  to  adjoarnment. 

Br.  Peebles  then  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Dentaf 
Ethics.  After  which  the  Association  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning. 

TfilRD  bat's  FROOEEDINOS. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjourment.  The  minntes- 
of  3'esterday's  proceeding  were  read  and  approved.  T)ie  hesuion- 
was  devoted  to  the  general  dincus^^ion  of  the  various  essays  pre- 
viously presented,  which  was  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session.  The  minutes  were  then  read  and  adopted,  after 
which  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 


CHLOROFOBM  IN  DYING. 
By  Dr.  Joseph  Bvi.le&,  Physioian  to  the  Royal  South  Hants  Inflrmary. 

So  many  cases  where  most  attention  is  expected,  are  thoser 
where  disease  can  only  be  palliated,  that  palliation  becomes  a 
very  important  part  of  our  duties.  Few  of  this  large  class  are 
more  distressing  than  when  extreme  restlessness  and  sleepless- 
ness accompany  the  exhaustion  of  the  last  days  or  weeks  of 
the  life  of  the  very  aged,  es[)eciully  when  (as  is  often  the  case)- 
the  mental  consciousness  is  still  active,  and  the  failure  of  power 
in  the  vital  organs  is  actually  felt,  with  none  of  that  physical 
courage  to  bear  the  suffering  which  the  same  patients  had 
when  younger  and  stronger.  That  true  health,  or  at  least  that 
tenacity  of  life  on  which  its  long  duration  depended,  keeps  them 
tflive  and  suffering,  and  conscious  of  this  suffering,  for  a  length 
of  time  tedious  to  themselves  and  ofien  most  wearisome  to 
those  who  watch  over  them,  and  who  look  (so  often  in  vain)  to 
medical  aid  for  alleviation^  which  would  relieve  themselves  as 
well  as  the  patient. 

Small  opiates,  which  at  an  earlier  stage  may  have  been  use- 
fdl,  at  this  later  one  often  aggravate  the  distress  instead  of 
BOoibing  it;  and  it  is  in  this  condition  that  the  cautious  inha- 
lation of  chloroform  is  a  great  boon. 

A  lady,  aged  82,  bad  been  for  some  years  confined  to  her  bed 
and  sofa,  and,  without  any  appreciable  bodily  disease,  was  now 
gradually  sinking.  For  some  years  she  hud  suffered  mentally 
trom  dej^ession  taking  a  religious  form  as  to  her  eotti's  sjifety, 
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and  80  pemstently  that  it  Peemed   like  a  delusion,  from  the 
powers  of  the  biain  becoming  enfeebled.     But  nhe  had  a  good 
appoiite;    could  employ   herself  much   vviih   finger-work  ;  and, 
though  confined  to  her  room,  and  much  in  hod,  had  a  very  fair 
amount  of  bodily  health.     Some   months  hef«»re   her  death  the 
delusions  were  attended  with  more  excirement  and  irritability; 
she  slept  less,  and  often   not  at  all ;  and   her  apt  etite  gradually 
declined.     Small  doses  of  liquor  opii  sedativus  (from  five  to  ten 
•drops)  at  night  soothed  her  at  first ;  but,  ps  her  strength  dimin- 
ished, the  same  doses  excited  her  brain,  and  she  lay  in  u  very 
distressing  state  of  resile>sness  and  prostration,  exai;ting  con- 
stant attention  from  those  watching  her.    She  lost  her  appetite 
and  power  fur  solid  food,  and  could  onlj'  take  small  quantities 
of  beef  lea  and   brandy  and  water.     In  this  painful  condition, 
about  five  weeks  before  her  death,  I  recommended  the   inhala- 
tion of  twenty  dro|)S  of  chloroform  at  a  time  at  bedtime,  on  a 
handkerchief)    having   first   given    it   to   her    m3'self,    to    see 
whether  it  soothed  or  was  agreeable  to  her,  or  oiherwi?*e  ;  and 
it  was  found   that  this   prevented  the  exciting  eifects   of  the 
liquor  opii  sedativus  until  its  narcotism  exhibited  itself,  and  by 
both   together  she  had  quieter  nights.     Bat,  after  a  few  dayn, 
the  opiate  was  discontitiued,  as  it  excited,  and  chlorof  irm  alone 
used,  with  so  pleasant  a  result  to  the   patient  herself,  that  she 
frequently,  by  a  sign,  indicated  her  wish  to  inhale  it,  and  waa 
partially  for  a  month,  and  almost  wholly  for  five  da}  s   before 
death    kept  almost  constantly  under   its  ■moderate    influence* 
The  efi^ect  was  to  quiet  the  delusions,  to  make  her  mind  peace- 
ful and  happy,  and  also  to  raise  the  pulse  and: respiration,    iier 
daughter  observed  this,  and  I  lound  it  to   be  the  case.     \^  heQ 
she  was  so  weak    that   the   pulse  could   only  be  felt  with  diffi- 
culty, a  short  inhalation  of  chloroform  rendered  it  diHiinciIy 
perceptible,  and  the  respiration   became  slower  and  more  nat- 
ural. 

At  my  request,  one  of  this  patient's  daughters  stated  iq  wri- 
ting their  observations  on  chloroft)rm  in  their  mother's  case, 
as  the  inhalation  was  carried  out  by  these  jadies  and  a  middle- 
aged,  sensible  attendant.  ' 

'^  A  pleasing  feature  in  her  case^*'  writes  the  dau£;hter,  ''waa 
that  chloroform  never  maae  her  really  insensible^  it  only  lulled 
her  pain,  gently  calmed  her  spirits^  and  frequently,  but  not 
always,  sent  her  to  sleep  for  a  few  minutes,  when  she  would 
awake  quite  herself,  with  a  perfectly  natural  look  and  manner, 
and  perhaps  ask  how  long  she  bad  been  asleep;  and  this  afier 
80  many  months  of  fearful  excitement.  We  felt  nervously 
anxious  at  first  of  giving  her  too  much,  and  we  never  omitted 
to  watch  the  pulse.  One  morning,  afier  breakfast — a  time 
when  bbe  waa  generally  low— I  had  given  her  the  Ubua^dose  of 
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In-atndy  and  water,  when  i^he  said^  'I  do  nofc  like.  I'he  brandy 
•an  I  did;  ^ive  me  Bonoe  of  the  nice  ntuff'  to.  ameir  (mearving 
^chloroform).  I  did  ho  wit 4%  Bomo  anxiety,  aa  ahe  wum  ao  \ow^ 
when,  to  my  great  rertief,  tlie  |>utMe  gradaaHy  roae.  i^contrnued 
'giving  pmttil  doses  at  short  interval:*,  when  it  very  aooit 
fegatned  its  nsviflfl  strength.  After  thiis  we.  onnstantiy  noticed 
the  same  thing,  and  we  no  longer  KcKitaled:  to>  g4ve  her  a« 
maeh  as  she  craved^  espeei ally  sa  the  hreathing  powers  w^re 
tnuch  relieved  and  became  mcfre  free,  and  i^e  countenance  tooh 
«  peacefal  and  happy  expression^  such  as  we  had'  rarely  seen  ii^ 
1)er  of  late  years.  To  oar  mindw,  thiA  "oraving  was  an  inHtinoi 
of  nature.  She  had  for  a  long  time  been  asking  for  somolhing 
to  smell,  dnd'  nothing  we  ooald  get  tor-  her  seemed- what  sba 
wanted  ^  but,  when  efbe  had  once  felt  the  effects  of  the  cblorot 
'form  she  never  asked  far  anything  eli»e,  b«t  for  thai  ooiri 
Btantly. 

"  .My  mother  tised  jast  ander  a  quart.    The  greater  part  wn^ 

-given  during  the   last  week  or  ten   days  of  her  life 5    hiit  the 

Tjight  before  she  died  she  inhaled  nearly  half  a  pint.     Still  nhe 

was  conHciou!^  till  within   six  or  eight   hours  of  her  death  ;  at 

'that  timCj  we  belreve,  efhe  became  qnite  insenrtible." 

Statements  of  this  sort,  b}'  intelligent  friend:^,  who  watcH 
^ffec;l8  and  describe  them,  wiiiiottt  any  biu»,  are  especially  val* 
nable. 

Thip  atafement  is  satisfactory  aa  to  chloforra  soothing  the 
mind;  for,  under  its  mild  iivMueirce,  the  laticnt  waa  more  likq 
^beri^olf  hi  the  most  tranqiiil  period  of  her  life,  and  ajioirether 
different  from  thatexciled  ^nd  restleas  or  depriesHed-conditioi^ 
which,  as  her  bodily.  {>o were  1^iK*d)  added  so  mach  to  her  euf; 
'ferings.  It  is.  aUo  vuruublo  in.  showing  thai,, in  certain  weal^ 
at atea  of  hody,  chloroform  atrcngthens.  the  ppli^e  and  respira; 
irion—a  fiact.  often  ohserved  by  tiioso  who  watch,  the  pulses  of 
patients  undc^rgoing  ofierations  under  chloroform.  If  the  dy- 
ing state  be  reckoned  by  the  respiration  bi*coming  quicker  and 
the  paUe  failing,^thiB  patient  took  five  duya.  in  dj^ing  \  and  aa 
the  chlorotoriDi  so  obviously  increased  «he  strength  of  the  pulses 
-and  br^athingi  it  rather  prolonged  than.shtrrtened  life^  Indeed^ 
it  seemed  to  act  iik€|  the  tonrc  siin^ul^s  of  food  or  wipe  in  a 
^atronger  bodily  xoDdi|ipp>  and  at  a  time  w^en  lieitber  of  ihes:«( 
^CQuld  be  ttfken. 

This  was  one  of  the  few.  cases  in  which  ^no  p^  mortem  ex^ 
«minatfion  having,  been  made)  the  only  return  ot  the  caune  of 
'death  w«s  the  decay  of  old.  age.  The  lungs,  hear l>  digestive 
organg,  and  kidneys,  were  without  disease;  and  the  dolasionat 
'Were  attended  with  bo  paralysis  or  loss  of  oerebval  or  nerval 
(power* 
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In  the  next  cane,  althoa^h  the  patient  was  7&  yearn  ot  Ag^f 
and  had  been  hpcaking  for  two  yeari^,  he  did  not  die  of  old  age,, 
but  was  greatly  worn  down  by  pain.  Ho  wae  well  known  in^ 
this  county  as  a  sportnman.  lie  had  hunted,  Bhot  and  fished 
from  bis  youth,  and  still  shot  all  ibe  season  >  indeed^  biM  last 
illness  was  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold  in  shootiniT,  begin- 
Ding  by  severe  catarrh,  and  followed  by  violent  pain  of  the  left 
side  of  his  face  and  scalp  and  ear.  The  pain  resisted  %iiinin» 
and  other  neuralgic  remedies,  and  its  obstinacy  was  eveniually 
explained.  He  had  been  deaf  fur  some  timo^  but  increased 
deafness  of  the  ear,  with  tenderness  and  some  fulness  over  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  left  temporal  bone,  indioated  disease  of 
the  petroue  portion.    He  was  a  man  who  had  been- able  to  bear 

{)ain  unflinchingly.  He  was  organized  for  a  sportAman — tall, 
ean,  muscular,  no  fat,  large-chested,  and  bony.  In  huntings  h» 
had  at  various  times  broken  or  dislocated  several  of  his  loni^ 
bones;  and  his  brother  told  me  he  had  seen  seven  men  with 
pulleys  trying  to  reduce  bis  dislocated  shoulder,  whilst  he  ut- 
tered no  complaint;  and  the  surgeon  said  (in  that  heroic  age  of 
remedies)  they  could  not  make  him  faint.  But  this  pain  was 
80  excruciating  that  it  wore  him  down^  It  was  always  there, 
but  at  times  in  acute  paroxysms.  He  had  chronic  cough  and 
expectoration  from  bronchitis,  and  latterly  passed  much  pus 
from  the  bladder,  giving  suspicion  of  p3*a9mia,  with  complete 
loss  of  appetite  and  failing  strength.  He  could  never  in  his 
whole^  hfe  take  opium,  as  it  excited  him;  and  when  he  had  it 
DOW,  it  produced  no  relief,  but  distressing  sensations  and  sick- 
ness. In  this  condition,  and  about  three  weeki  before  hi» 
death,  when  all  hopes  of  his  recovery  had  passed,  I  rocom- 
mended  him  to  rnhale  chloroform.  lb  relieved  the  parn  and  gave 
bim  bodily  comfort.  The  effl&ct,  ho  said,  was  like  champagne;- 
when  he  couM  drink  a  bottle  of  it.  As  he  became  weaker^^ 
be  increased  the  quantity  of  it,  and  kept  himself  much  under 
its  influence.  In  the  last  Ave  days,  sixty  three  ounces  of  chlor- 
oform were  used.  He  was  a  stroivg  willed  man  who  wou'd  do 
as  he  liked  ;  and,  hadng  on.;e  felt  the  agreeable  relief  which 
chloroform  gave  him,  he  compelled  his  niece  (who  watched  him)' 
and  hirt  servant  to  wet  his  handkerchief  with  it  as  often  as  he 
called  for  it.  It  rendered  his  last  days  bearable,  and  indeed 
oomlortable,  instead  of  a  period  of  excruciating  pain.  There- 
was  no  post  mortem  op|iortunity  of  seeing  the  disease  which  pro* 
duced  this  great  suffering;  bat,  as  the  mastoid  process  was  ten- 
der OH  presure  and  swollen,  and  the  skin  somewbat  red,  witb 
complete  deafness,  ii  was  evidently  from  diseased  bone.  It 
recalled  a  ease  I  saw  in  February,  1863^  of  a  man  who  seemed 
literally  to  die  of  pain  referred  to  the  sacrinnand  coccyx,  whicl> 
came  ou  after  exposure  to  wet  throe  mouths  before  admisaio^ 
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Into  t^o  Sowtfi  Hantfl  Infirmary;  and  by  no  retnedien  eould  the 
pain  be  removed.  6nWitaneoat»  injectinnR  of  morf»hine,  chlor- 
oform veratrine,  aconitrne;  externally,  blisterB,  with  morphit, 
hot  hip-bathf),  were  thorouichly  tried;  externally  and  internally, 
opinm,  e'hiorodyne,  cannabis  indioa,  quinine,  iodide  of  ])0ta8h| 
and  froaiacuTQ.  Short  relief  was  ^iren  by  relays  of  foar  leeches, 
t>ut  this  only  for  a  short  time;  and  the  poor  fellow  was  acta- 
«Hy  worn  down,  and  -died  from  this  pain.  My  friend,  Profi^ssoir 
Aitken,  of  Netley,  kindly  examined  minwtely  a  poition  of  the 
sacrnm  and  coccyx  I  sent  him,  and  the  cause  was  discovered  to 
be  vascular  tumours  in  the  bony  structure.  He  thus  described 
them.  "In  both  pieces  of  bone,  after  the  fiesh  had  been  re* 
moved,  vasoular  tumours  are  seen.  One  of  them  is  modalated, 
Hfid  of  the  cirramferenee  of  a  shilling;  the  other  lees.  They 
are  embedded  in  the  S|K>nfify  bone,  and  one  at  least  presses  apon 
the  nerves  as  they  make  their  exitthrou^^h  the  sacral  foramina. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  more  of  these  little  tumours  have  existed 
in  the  substance  of  the  sacral  bones ;  pehaps  alxo  in  the  spongy 
parts  of  the  vertebrie.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  of  a  varicose 
nature,  and  connected  with  the  venoas  systom,  rather  than  the 
ftrteriai.'* 

This  case,  as  the  former,  came  on  after  exposure  to  cold.  He 
had  lived  very  freely,  ooeastonally  drinking  very  bard ;  and, 
though  only  sixty-two,  was  a  worn-out  man.  He  hftd  Bright'^ 
kidneys. 

It  did  ihH  occur  to  me  to  make  him  inhale  chloroform,  as  I 
Bhoald  do  DOW ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  diseases 
I  ever  watched,  as  nothing  alleviaoed  his  constant  pain,  and 
(as  the  cause  showed)  nothing  but  such  an  annsthetic  as  in- 
haled chloroform  would  have  destroyed  pain  from  tumours 
'  pressifig  on  sensitive  nerves  amongst  bone. 

The  only  other  case  in  which  I  have  given  chloroform  to  the 
dying  was  that  of  a  lady,  many  years  ai^o,  who  was  subject  to 
v^Tj  painful  attacks  of  gallstones.  Chloroform  inhaled  was 
the  only  relief.  After  several  gall-stones  had  passed,  at  vary- 
ing intervals  of  weeks  and  months,  one  attack  came  in  which 
the  pain  never  ceased,  and  she  died  after  many  days,  deeply 
jaundiced.  Her  son,  who  was  studying  medicine,  administered 
the  chloroform.  <*It  had  the  effect,"  he  writes;  "of  very  quiokly 
lulling  the  pain;  and  the  moment  she  was  out  of  pain,  I  de- 
sisted. At  such  a  fnament,  she  was  ooncious  of  my  presenoe,- 
Bometimes  not.  The  amount  of  ehloroforra  used  altogether 
was  very  large  indeed."  1  found,  postmortem,  a  gallstone  of 
the  Btse  of  a  small  marble,  impacted  in  the  common  duct,  two 
inches  from  the  duodenum.  The  liver  was  very  large  and  light 
yellow;  and  there  was  an  ovarian  tumour,  with  hair  and  bones 
la  it,  the  preeaure  of  which  on  the  crural  nerves  during  life  had 
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eainfied  mnoh  f4Dflbring.  She  Ivad  been  an  invalid  fi^r  i^  Toni^ 
lime.  In  lbieea>»e,  aleo,  when  the  patient  bad  felt  the  relief 
from  ohIoroforiBi  ehe  would  ftMve  U  given  to  her,  I  have  seeni 
one  patient  die  fron^  a  gaH-i»tone  raptUirin^  tbe  duot^  aad  the^ 
Hgony  id  Bueb,  that^  ao-y  liBkount  of  obloroforia  whioh  gave  eaa^ 
waH  jjastifiiible  ^  80  woiUd  it  be  in  €a(ie8  of  ruptare  oflbe  stoni- 
Mth  and  inlestfneA.  But,  in  ibefte  caseH^it  must  be  given  as. 
long  HB  life  exi8(»^aind>  wlien  onee  its  relief  is  experieneed,  we 
way  be  Bure  ibe  ipatieiU  wiil  inei»t  on.  ice  continoanee  to  tbe^ 
latal  end. 

i  look  baek  loany  ye&r»  with  regret  to- a  ivigbt  daring  the- 
whole  of  wbrteh  a  lady  of  the  nw)et  seiw^Ltive  nervous  organiza- 
tion died  in  ineoneeivable  Buif^ring.  Dr.  Baillie  eaid  ta  her  ia 
lier  girlhood,  ^Voa  will  have  a  great  deal  to  su&r  in  your  life> 
my  4ear,  but  don't  talk  about  it;!'  and  hie  preBoienee  was  too 
true.  For  Buiny  years  before  ber  death,  she  constantly  Buffered 
abdoi&inal  puin^  rettilesenesR^ and  genoral  distrese;.  and  latterly 
the  cauBe  of  this  was  exf)^ained  by  the  diseovery  oi  an  abdo-^ 
niiMil  tumour.  This  suddenly  burst  internally;,  and,  after 
iwenty.faur  hours  of  what  was  literally  horrible  torment,  she 
died.  Having  watched  the  ease  for  yearn,  I  knew  she  must 
die;  but)  from  t tie  weakness  of  her  heart,  i  feared  ehloroforn^ 
wight  extinguihh  life  at  ouee.  WitLnvy  present  experience  in 
ehlopofrirm,  I  ehould  bave  given  it  freely,,  wit^h  the  belief  tha% 
the  chanees  would  be  in  favor  of  tits  pather  prolonging  life^ 
li^hii'h  was  ^boriened  by  the  pain;. and  opium  gave  no^ relief. 

The  rule,  in  advi»itng  chlorofc>rm.  in  these  Otises,  is  to  judge- 
by  its  immediate  offeetB..  in  these  inatances,  it  was  so  agreea>^ 
bl^,  without  any  after  discomfort,,  that,.  whcB  onee  g.iven^  the- 
{»atient4  insisted  on  its  oontinuiinee;.and  tbis  is  our  guide. 

The  inhalation  had  better  firet  be  tried  by  the  medieal  at* 
iendant  kimeelf;.  twenty  nMjnims  being  dropped  on  a  bandker^ 
ehief,  and  held  before  ike  mouth  and  nose  a4;  sueb  a  distance  as. 
%o  admit  air,  but  not  far  off ;, and  the  patieut  direeted  to  breathe- 
iiftturully,  If  it  irritate  or  nauseate,  or  be  in  any  way  repag* 
f^fttit,  these  are  probably  unfit  caseSv  If  it  soothe,  aud  the- 
futivnt  ank  ior  it  again,  it  may  be  very  safely  entrusted  to  Ui 
l^aretul  BuVHe  or  feriMile  member  of  the  family,,  giving  clear 
directions  that  at  fiirst  no  nvore  than  tweuly  miinims  should  be^ 
^youred  on  a  handkercbief  at  a  time,  and  held  at  a  eeriain  dis^ 
iance;.  and  that  the  breathing  and  pulse  should  be  watched^ 
A  second  sappLy  should  not  be  ik)ed,.ii'  the  ftrst  baa  prodaoed 
Its  e&et. 

There  is  one  question  wbieb  must  not  be  avoided^  and  that  ia 
the  ethieal  one. 

It  is  reported  that  Queen  Maria  ThereBa  said,  in  dyingi. 
*Hxive  me  no  <]kpiates  ^  I  would  mA$et  m^  Glod  awake."    At&d  w% 
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meet  trith  mmilar  inntanoeft,  whore  the  patient  RometimeA,  and 
wore  ofien  his  friends*,  think  it  is  wroni<,  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  to  give  narcolic*  in  dying.  But  it  is  not  recommended 
for  lhe»»e  "trreat  bearm"  to  use  chloroform,  but  for  the  weak 
ones,  who  suffer  so  terrbly  from  the  mental  and  bodily  oxaus- 
tion  of  dying.  The  best  answer  to  those  who  doubt  its  pro- 
priety on  reli&rions  ground;*,  is  in  those  letters  from  the  rela- 
tiveR  of  two  of  the^e  patients.     One  writes : 

<'For  my   mother^  chloroform  seemed  to  clear  her  inteileot, 
and  enabled  her  to  speak  with  thankfulness  and  hope  regarding 
I  her  eternal   interestH,  as  she  had   not   done    for  so  long;  and  I 

I  <Ninnot  but  think  that  more    precise  knowledge  of  its  etfec^tn  in 

individual  cases  would  dissipate  those  anxious  thoughts  of 
friends  on  this,  as  on  other  points,  to  the  benefit  of  all  ood- 
cerned." 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  lady  who  Tratched  the  patient,  to 
her  father. 

"I  am  quite  aware  of  your  dislike  to  any  thing  like  a  sedative 
being  o-^ed  when  a  hum\n  being  is    passing  from  time  to   eler- 
^niiy.     The  free  use  c f  chloroform  in  my   uncle's  case  was  una- 
voidable.    After  once  inhaling  it,  be  would    have  it.     But,  had 
I  it  been  denied  him  in  his    last  hours,  the  agony    which  he  was 

suffering  wan  so  excruciating  that  consci outness  as  to  every- 
thing but  that  was  gone.  Chloroform  9tU})ities  for  the  time; 
but  when  its  effects  are  past,  the  faculties  are  ahve  again,  and 
the  person  able  to  attend  to  other  things.  Were  I  in  attendance 
I  ilpon  a  dying    person,  I   should  prefer   bis    having   temporary 

relief  from  pain ;  as,  if  he  had  not,  he  would  not,  humanly 
speakiniT,  be  more  able  to  attend  to  the  things  which  concern 
his  sours  salvation,  than  if  he  bad  not  obtained  relief  frum 
chloroform  ;   or  1  would  rather  say,  not  so  capuble." 

The^e  letters  are  f^atietfactor}*  answers  to  those  who,  in  ease 
I  themselves,  theoretically  object  to  soothing  others  in  the  sad- 

I  est  form  of  distress:  for  they  show  that  chloroform  thus  admin- 

I  istered,  by  relieving  restlessness  and  pain,  renders  the  patient, 

in  intervals  of  ease,  more  .capable  of  normal  thought  and  feel- 
ing.— British  Medical  Journal. 


PHTHISIS  IN  PERU. 


On  the  sea-coast  of  Peru,  as  on  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
incipient  tubercular  phthisis  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  pul- 
monary affections.  Prom  time  immemorial,  however,  it  has 
been   kno'vu   to   the  natives  that  a  removal  of  phthisical  pa- 
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tientp,  even  in  the  stage  of  well-marked  aloeration  and  cavities 
in  the  iungs,  to  the  inland  valley  of  Jouja,  at  a  height  of  lOiOQO 
feet  above  the  sea,  was  followed  by  an  almost  invariable  Baa- 
pension  of  the  disease — a  fnot  which  is  quite  corroborated  by 
the  practice  of  physicians  at  the  present  time.  From  the  sta- 
tistics of  Dr.  Faentes,  of  Lima,  fmblished  in  1858,  it  appears 
that  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  sent  to  the 
Janja  valley  are  cured.  8o  forcibly  has  this  fact  been  brought 
before  the  Peruvian  Government,  that  it  has  establirthed  in  this 
valley  a  military  hospital  for  consumptive  patients,  and  es|)e- 
cially  for  native  Indian  soldiers,  who,  in  ttie  capital  are  sin- 
gularly prone  to  phthisis.  Indeed,  of  the  whole  annual  mor- 
tality of  Lima,  no  less  than  twenty-two  and  twenty-nine  thirty- 
ninths  per  cent,  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Fuentes  to  this  dii^ease. 
So  that,  as  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  we  must  admit  that  the  Peru- 
vian physicians  have  abundant  opporiaoity  of  testing  the  va- 
rious modes  6f  treating  it;  and  the  unanimous  opinion  at 
which  they  have  arrived  as  to  its  curability  by  a  removal  of 
the  patient  to  the  Jaoja  valley,  leaved  no  doubt  as  to  the  well- 
founded  nature  of  the  reputation  which  that  district  enjoys. 
How  much  of  this  curative  power  may  be  due  to  the  moral  in-* 
fluenee  exerted  by  its  scenery  and  associations,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say;  but  a  nearer  approach  to  Elysian  felicity  than 
the  lives  which  its  i  population  are  described  as  leadintr,  it 
would  be  probably  impossible  to  find  in  any  less-favored  land. 
The  harvest  being  home,  we  are  told,  the  whole  rural  popula- 
tion rest  from  their  agricultural  labors  for  eight  months  in  the 
year,  which  they  give  up  entirely  to  amusements  and  feasting, 
trusting  to  the  rain  of  heaven  during  the  other  four  months  of 
the  year  to  tertilize  their  land  and  yield  them  more  food  than 
they  require.  Surely  Dr.  Johnson  must  have  had  this  valley 
in  bis  eye  when  bo  wrote  his  pleasing  fiction  ot  <'Rasselas,"  for 
no  other  of  which  we  have  ever  heard  realizes  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia  sought  for  the 

Eerfection  of  human  happiness.  And  we  may  mention  for  the 
enefit  of  such  of  our  readers  who,  as  valetudinarians  or  philos- 
ophers, may  feel  an  interest  in  knowing  more  about  this  charm- 
ing region  than  we  are  able  to  tell  them,  that  if  the  project  of 
running  regular  steamers  up  the  Amazon  from  Para,  2500 
miles  from  its  mouth,  which  has  just  been  started  by  an  Ameri- 
can comjmny,  becomes  an  establibbed  fact,  they  will  be  able  to 
transport  themselves  into  it,  almost  without  changing  vessels, 
after  a  voyage  which,  though  long,  is  nut  tedious  nor  debilitat- 
ing, and  which  will  carry  them  through  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  that  the  world  can  produce — British  and 
Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Meview, 
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PARACENTESIS  PERTCARDIL 

Thifl  rare  operation  han  recently  been  done  at  the  Lf^edn  Tn- 
firmary,  with  complete  Huccess  tinder  the  direction  of  1>r.  Clif- 
ford A 11  butt.  We  learn  from  the  caRe,  afl  reported  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Tinted  and  Gazette,  that  the  patient,  a  man  a^ed 
26,  was  Raffering  from  eevere  acute  rbeumatiRm,  both  muHCular 
and  arthritic.  There  was  a  lar^e  effiiRion  within  the  pericar- 
diam,  accompanied  by  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  tbe  heart. 

«»On  September  19,  about  11.30,  P.  M.,  Dr.  Allbutt  was 
hastily  Fummoned  to  see  the  patient,  who  wan  fooDd  sitting  up 
in  bed,  with  his  elbows  on  his  kneeR,  struggling  fur  breath. 
He  wa!4  covered  with  a  cold  copious  sweat.  The  area  of 
pericardial  dullness  was  found  to  be  oonsiderably  increased,  oo- 
cnpyitig  nearly  the  whole  of  the  left  chest  in  front.  There 
was  )>erfoct  resonance  all  over  the  left  lung  behind.  The 
patient  was  clearly  at  the  point  of  death,  and  Dr.  Allbutt  de- 
termined at  once  to  ask  Mr.  Wheelhouse  to  tap  the  pericar* 
dium.  Mr.  Wheelhouse  was,  therefore;  called  in  to  see  the 
patient. 

*<The  extent  of  the  pericardial  dnilness  was  now  accurately 
dfifincd,  and  the  probable  poniiion  of  the  apex  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle and  of  the  auricle  was  as  far  as  possible  ascertained. 
Mr.  Wheelhouse  determim^d  to  0|)en  the  sac  half  an  inch  from 
the  sternum  on  the  loft  side  and  opposite  tbe  upper  margin  of 
the  costal  cartilage  of  tbe  fifth  rib.  He  passed  io  a  fine  trocar, 
inclining  it  slightly  upwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  enter,  if 
possible,  opposite  the  center  of  the  lefl  ventricle.  He  punbed 
it  onwards  nntil  he  con  Id  distinctly  feel  the  movements  of  the 
heart  with  tbe  instrument;  and  then,  sheathing  tbe  point,  be 
pushed  the  oanula  well  up  to  the  heart  until  ho  could  both  feel 
and  see  the  impulse.  The  trocar  was  then  wholly  withdrawn, 
and  the  fluid  allowed  to  cMcape.  This  it  did  in  a  steady  stream 
at  first,  which  soon  subsided  into  a  saltatory  flow  coincident 
with  tbe  heart's  contractions.  The  fluid  consisted  of  a  pale- 
pink  coagulable  serum.  On  the  whole,  about  two  and  a  half  or 
threo  ounces  escaped.  During  the  0|)eration  the  patient  grad- 
ually obtained  relief,  and  after  the  canula  was  withdrawn,  the 
bed-rcRt  was  removed,  and  he  was  able  to  lie  down.  Tiie 
breathing  was  now  only  36  per  minute,  and  he  was  able  to 
speak  a  few  words,  and  express  that  be  felt  relieved.  The 
pulse  had  lost  its  rapid  and  struggling  character,  and  could 
easily  be  eounted,  its  number  being  about  110.  The  area  of 
dullness  was  very  decidedly  los;^ened,  but  it  was  not  thought 
well  to  tease  the  patient  a^uin  with  a  minute  axamination." 

The  ]»atient  was  di.-^eharged  cured  on  the  13(h  of  October, 
with  slight  pericardial  dullness  and  a  loud  sj^stolic  souffle  over 
the  apex. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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HO^(EOl»ATaY  IN  FRANCE. 

From  a  recent  dincusBion  which  took  place  at  the  SociMfe 
M^dicale  Ilom^opathique  de  Frunce,  it  would  Beem  that  Bome 
of  the  leading  homoBopathists  are  abandoBin|2^  not  only  the 
practice  of  infinitesimal  dosen  (which,  indeed,  they  have  iiretiy 
generally  done  long  since),  but  even  their  theoretical  defense. 
M.  Curie,  son  to  the  well-known  homoeopathist  of  that  name, 
having  made  the  declaration  in  the  Society  that  for  hi.s  part  he 
did  ^ot  believe  in  the  aciion  of  infinitesimal  doses— or,  at  the 
v^ry  least,  had  his  doubts  respecting  them — M.  Leon  Simon 
asked  in  some  dismay,  <<VVhar,  then,  is  to  become  of  homoeo- 
paihic  tradition?  Are  we  to  burn  the  books  of  our  predeces- 
Bors,  and  close  our  pharmacies?  Are  we  to  admit  that  we 
have  been  hitherto  either  charlatans  or  dupes?  This  is  no 
qtiestion  of  mere  doctrine,  but  one  of  fact,  fur  we  can  not  have 
been  following  an  erroneous  course  for  sixty  years  without  ex- 
hibiting complicity  or  stupidity."  '<^ot  so,"  replied  M.  Curie; 
"I  can  "VQvy  well  imagine  the  properties  which  may  be 
developed  in  medicinal  agents  by  infinitesimising  their  divi- 
Bion^^  but  practically  I  have  not  met  with  them,  and  I  attribute 
the  good  which  results  from  their  employment  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  pertarbating  action  of  allopathic  procedures  and 
leaving  nature  to  her  unimpeded  action.  What  proof  have  yoa 
that  your  doses  have  affected  cures*,  in  the  utter  absence  there 
is  of  all  means  of  exact  clinical  comparison  in  the  cases  under 
your  treatment?"  M.  Cretin  observed  that  M.  Curie  did  not 
deny  the  virtue  of  these  infinitesimal  doses,  but  remained 
tinder  the  influence  of  scientific  doubt,  ready  to  give  way  to 
conviction  on  the  production  of  exact  facts.  For  bis  own  part, 
if.  While  accepting  the  law  of  simiiia  similibuSf  he  is  to  be  ex- 
pected to  embrace  all  the  contradictory  opinions  of  Hahne- 
mann and  his  followers,  he  must  decline  continuing  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Society.  M.  Cretin  commented  on  the  disrepu- 
table character  of  much  of  homoeopathic  literature,  and  on  the 
impossibility  of  getting  the  curative  agencies  so  abundantly 
boasted  of  in  books  demonstrated  in  practice. — Medical  Times 
and  Gazette. 


Bupture  of  the  Aorta  — After  careful  investigation  and  analyses 
of  this  rare  accident,  Dr.  Chaavel  concludes,  that  the  fe<^ion  is 
most  frequent  in  men,  and  between  the  ages  of  30  and  60.  Its 
most  common  seat  is  in  the  pericardiac  portion  of  the  vessel,  and 
is  fooni  Usually  in  a  transverse  direction.  It^  extent  is  very 
variable;  involving  sometimes  nearly  the  circumference  of  the 
artery,  then  again  scarcely  visible. 
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JOBEST  (DS  LAMBALLS),  OP  PABIS. 

Tlie  Papis  Gazette  MedtcnIe,of  May  4th,  reports  the  recent 
decease  of  this  emineut  surgeon.  His  obsequies,  which  took 
place  the  Friday  preceding,  at  the  church  of  the  ''Madeleine," 
were  attended  with  great  pomp,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
persons.  Marshal  Vaillant  represented  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor.  The  Imperial  Aeadeiay  of  Sciences  and  the  Academy 
of  MediiOtne  testified  by  the  attendance  of  their  respective  presi- 
dents and  members  the  high  and  h«inored  position  which  Jobert 
occupied  as  a  meml>er  of  these  scientific  institutions.  The  Paris 
School  of  Medicine  was  represenied  by  a  deputation  of  professors 
and  assistant  profet^sors  in  their  robes,  headed  by  the  Bean  of 
the  Faculty.  Several  funeral  discourses  were  pronounced  over 
the  corpse:: — Dr.  Conneau, first  physician  to  the  Emperor,  spoke 
in  the  name  ofhis  Majesty  ;  M.  Gosselin  in  the  name  of  the  I'aris 
School  of  Medicine;  M.  Legouest  expressed  the  feelings  of  the* 
Academy  of  Medicine;  and  M.  Ainal  those  of  the  personal  fiiends 
ef  Jobert.  The  sad  misfortune  which  overtook  thu^  great  and 
distinguished  man  before  his  death,  is  known  to  all.  In  the 
wreck  of  his  intelligence  were  explaiived  those  eccentricities 
which  frequently  eharactei*ize<l  his  j private  life.  He  commenced 
his  medical  career  in  .I81d^  frt>m  an  hurable  arigin,  with  an  im^ 
perfect  education,  iind  in  extreme  indigence;  with  an  intellect 
hrilliant  and  ardent,  dominated  by  an  indexible  will  and  fixed- 
ness of  pur|.ose  in  the  pursuit  of  distinction,  and  the  attainment 
ef  excellence  in  his  profession.  Jobe^H.  had  many  warm  friends^ 
and  sonve  bitter  perso^ial  enemies.  .  By  his  irrisistib'e  will  and 
vnremitting  apjilioation,  be  attained  to  distinetio!i,  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  most  arrple  fortune.  As  surgeon  to  the  £mpefor^ 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Sciences;  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine^  member  of  the  Institute  of  France;,  commander  of 
the  Legion  cf  iHonor;  professor  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Paris,  Jobert  was  sutficiently  entitled  to  the  mortuary  ])omp 
and  splendor  which  commemorated  the  respect  ot  tho  French 
nation,  as  evinced  throigh  its  high  dignitaries  and  soientifie 
bodies.  The  application  of  bis  physiological  researches  to 
wounds  of  the  intestines  by  the  immediate  contact  of  their 
serous  surfaces,  originating  the  extensively  adopted  procedure 
called  su'.ure  by  ''invagination  ;**  his  important  advances  in  the 
tre.itnient  of  vetiico^vaginal  fistula  by  the  me. hod  called  that  of 
^  glissement,''  though  far  surpassed  by  the  inventive  genius  of 
American  surgery;  his  numerous  pul>licaiions,  and  his  brilianl 
operative  skill ;  these  are  distinctions  which  claim  for  Jobert  th^ 
regard  of  all  uxedijcal  men. —  TAe  Medical  Rtetxtd^ 
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The  Iowa  State  Medical  Society. — Met  in  th«  City  of  Daven- 
port, on  May  2Ji,  1867.  The  President,  Dr.  J.  W.  II.  Baker, 
presiding. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  memhers,  and  much  interest- 
ing matter  presented  for  diseassion. 

Dr.  Richardson,  from  the  Committee  on  Meteorology  and  Med- 
ical Topography,  presented  a  very  interesting  report. 

Interesting  papers  were  aUo  presented  \y  Drs.  Hughes,  Hee, 
*Whinner\',  Harvey,  Maxwell  and  others,  all  of  which  were  ably 
discussed  by  the  Society. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  fbr  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Or.  William  Watson,  of  Dubuque. 

Vice  Prepident — Dr.  Edward  Whinery,  of  Fort  Madison. 

Rboording  Secretary— Dr.  A.  G.  Field,  of  Des  Moines, 

Treasurer — Dr.  M.  B.  Cochran,  of  Davenport. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  E.  J.  B.  Statler,  of  Marshall- 
town. 

Board  of  Censors — Dr  A.  S.  Maxwell,  of  Davenport;  Dr.  G. 
L.  Garhart,  of  Mt.  Vernon ;  Dr.  J.  Williamson,  of  Ottumwa ;  Dr. 
A.  M.  Carpenter,  of  Keokuk  ;  Dr.  Fred.  Lloyd,  of  Iowa  City. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  thelirst  Wed- 
nesdaj',  in  February,  1868,  at  the  City  of  Des  Moines. 


State  Medical  Society  of  Kentucky.— -At  a  meeting  of  043rtaiii 
members  of  this  Society,  held  in  Louisville,  April  2d  last,  in 
accordance  with  an  invitation  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  it  was  determined  to  revive  their  organization. 
A  number  of  committees  were  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting;  and,  after  transacting  a  considerable  amount 
of  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  Danville  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  Ai^ril,  1868. 
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Morgan  County  Medical  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  tbo  above 
Society,  on  June  13ih,  Dr.  Askew  related  the  hiBto^-j  of  twa 
cases  of  phthisia,  and  their  Aiccessfal  treatment  with  eod  liver 
oil.  The  'patients  are  both  living  and  are  in  apparent  good 
health. 

Dr.  Prince  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
cod  liver  oil  in  phihisis,  considering  it  a  curative  as  well  as  a 
preventive  agent,  and  gave  it  the  preference  over  the  alcoholic 
treatment. 

Dr.  Prince  had  been  called  in  consultation  in  one  of  the  case» 
mentioned^  and  was  requested  by  ihe  president  to  state  some  of 
the  higns  and  symptoms  which  had  resulted  in  the  diagnosis* 

Quite  a  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  there  was  puin  during 
the  early  stages  of  tubereulosis  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs^ 
and  whether  pain  could  arise  from  inflammation  of  that  tissue. 

The  president  stated  that  he  had  never  found  pain  in  this  dis' 
ease  in  h's  practice,  and  that  the  lungs  were  too  insensible  an 
organ  to  produce  it. 

Dr.  Edgar  considered  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis  in  the  earlier 
^age  very  uncertain;  and  mentioned  as  a  valuable  means  fof 
diagnosis  the  comparative  elevation  of  the  scapula  on  a  deep 
inhalatit>n  by  the  patient ;  that  in  the  first  stages  of  phtlli^is  the 
deposit  of  tubercular  matter  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs,  produced 
similar  physical  signs,  as  chronic  bionchitis,  extending  by  con^ 
tinuity  to  the  adjoining  parenchyma,  rendering  the  lungs  imper- 
vious and  flat,  or  dull  on  percussion ;  that  the  principal  diagnostic 
gjmptom  was  the  existence  or  absence  of  pain,  but  iitile  or  no 
pain  attending  the  primary  deposit  of  tubercles,  where  as.  paiti 
did  accompany  the  other  condition  to  a  greater  extent. 

Dr.  Edgar  also  read  an  essay  on  '•  Veratrum  Viride,"  giving 
some  valuable  accounts  of  its  history,  and  therapeutic  properties 
as  an  artificial  sedative,  the  doses,  its  different  action,  when  used 
by  the  mouih,  and  as  a  subcutaneous  injection.  1  he  reason  that 
it  is  not  more  used,  is,  that  Dr.  Korwood,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  brought  it  into  general  use,  recommended  it  unwisely  as  on 
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tsmetic,  find  in  sortie  diseases  in  which  it  is  not  app1ica))t^»  ^d 
U.S. Dispensatory,  the  most  popular  standard  work,  rccommcndB 
its  ase  in  over  do^es.  which  prodirces  often  harm,  and  anxiety 
fcoth  to  pntient  and  pfcy^iician. 

The  therapeutic  proj^rties  of  Vet-ntrnm  Virixie  gave  rise  to 
the  descrii)tion  of  a  new  inslV^ument,  Ibe  Sj  hygrnograph,  or 
|)ulsc- writer,  and  its  value  as  a  diagnostic  agent  in  the  action  df 
tnedicirre  on  ttrC  pulj*e-^for  instance  the  effect  of  the  administra- 
tion of  alccyhol  as  an  antidote  to  Veratrum  Viride.  According 
to  Dr.  Edgar  the  tincture  of  c-antharides  in  connection  with 
tilcohoiic  stimalants  is  the  best  i-estorative  in  cases  of  an  over- 
xlose.  The  peculiarities  of  the  action  of  alcohol  are,  that  small 
tloses  irrerease  the  pulse  in  frequency)  and  lar^fedos^s  increase  it 
in  volumC)  force  and  fullness,  and  not  in  fVequoncy;  also  that  it 
deduces  the  temperature  of  the  body,  as  shown  by  numerous 
experiments  under  the  use  of  the  thennonieter,  ap[.li6d  in  the 
•axcii  la  or  under  the  tongue. 


The  Sefond  Anriual  Aunvxirtcement  cf  the  HvmMdt  MediceA 
College — Will  be  found  in  our  advertising  list.  Since  the  last 
HCHsion  some  changes  have  been  made  toward  perfecting  the  list 
•of  its  Faculty,  thus  iiecpii>g  in  good  faith  the  promi'^cs  made  in 
its  first  c»t*eular.  The  organization  now  comi.arts  favorably 
with  the  best  in  the  country. 

Dr.  U.  N.Andrews  has  been  appointed  ns  Professor  of  Practice 
t)f  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine.  Dr.  M.  A.  Fallen  as  Profes^ 
Bor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Gynecology.  D.  D.  Duncan^ 
Esq.,  as  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine.  F.  W,  Sennewald,  Esq., 
AS  I^ofessor  of  Pharmacy.  Dr.  A.  J.  Steele  as  Adjunct  Profes- 
Bor  to  the  Cliair  of  Surgeiy.     Dr.  R.  S.  Anderson  as  Prosector. 

This  College  we  believe  is  the  only  one  which  has  initiated  of 
carried  out  the  late  grand  movement  of  medical  education;  if 
onl}'  for  the  cause,  (hut  besides  we  wi:<h  the  gentlemen  success,) 
wo  hope  to  see  this  first  s  ep,  so  bravely  taken,  as  fairly  main- 
tained. The  energy  which  has  so  far  carried  it  on,  will  uudoubt>> 
edly  keep  it  alive.     We  wish  it  a  speedy  suc«^sa. 
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Kareeine. — Karceine  is  coming  into  great  fashion  among  tho 
Prftnch  to  rejilace  morphii^.  'J'he  dose  generally  given  internally, 
is  from  a  sixth  to  half  a  grain.  At  the  outset  it  dimnishcs  the 
pulee,  but  subsequent!}-  accelerates  the  pulsations.  It  does  not 
aeera  to  produce  constipation,  but  rather  a  free  action  of  the 
bowels,  it  is  said  to  retard  menstruation.  Dr.  Eulenbero 
prefers  it  to  any  other  narcotic,  and  gives  it  in  neuralgia,  in 
painful  affec.ions  gencrall}',  and  in  articular  disease!^,  iritis, 
cysti  is,  and  orchitis,  stating  that  it  produces  sleep,  ''which  is 
noft,  tranquil,  uninterrupted,  and  followed  by  a  quiet  awakening." 
Karceine  is  reported  to  be  preferable  to  morphia  as  a  genera^ 
rale,  and  to  act  ofcctually  in  those  cases  in  which  morphia  fails. 


The  Massachusetts  Meikal  Society — Held  its  annual  session  on 
the  4th  of  June.  1867,  at  City  of  Boston.  The  president,  Dr. 
Eenry  C.  Perkins,  presiding. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
following  are  the  ojfticers  for  the  ensuing  3-ear : 

President^Kenry  C.  Perkins,  M.  D.  Vice- Presidents-Foster 
Hooper,  M.  D.  Corresponding  Secretary — C.  D.  Homans,  M.  D* 
Recording  Stcretary-^C&Uiu  G.  Pago,  M.  D.  Treasurer--^* 
Minot,  M.  D,  Orator — Henry  G.  Clark,  M.  D.  ,  Librarian-^ 
James  C.  White,  M.  D*  Anniversary  Chairman — J.  Kelson 
Borland.  M.  D. 

The  following  was  adopted  by  the  Society  j 

Rpsolvedf  That,  m  the  opinion  of  the  Massachnsotta  Aledieal 
Society,  it  is  inexpedient  to  aimlt  females  as  studooLs  to  qui' 
Slate  medical  schools  and  hospitals. 

Able  papers  were  presented  by  Dr.  George  Derby,  on  the  '-Les- 
Bone  of  the  War  to  the  Medical  Profession."  By  Dr.  iJenry  9* 
Clark,  on  "  The  Contagiousness  of  Cholera."  By  Dr.  James  C« 
White,  on  *<The  present  state  of  Medical  opinion  with  regard  to 
Syphilis."    By  Dr.  William  Cogswell,  on  "  The  use  of  Bromide 
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of  Potash  in  Fever."  By  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeflfrlefl,  on  'The  Aniitomy 
and  Physiology  of  the  Ciliary  Muncle  in  Man."  By  Dr.  John 
Homans,  Jr.,  on  *''Jhe  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Vaginal 
Cystocele.*'  By  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  on  'Effect  of  Condensation 
of  Population  on  Life."  And  by  many  others^all  showinggreat 
research  and  profound  thought. 

The  discussions  were  of  an  able  and  interesting  character^  and 
tended  to  develop  the  prosn^ess  of  Medical  Science. 


American  Pharmaceutical  Association  — Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Pharmacea* 
ticttl  Association  will  be  held  in  Sevr  York  City,  commencing 
at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  September^  (lOlh) 
1867. 

A  puitable  room  has  been  secured  by  the  Local  Secretary,  in 
the  University  Buildings,  on  University  Place,  corner  of  Waverly 
Place. 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  the  reports  to  be  submitted,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  Association  to  know  that  several  of 
our  members  now  abroad,  will  act  as  delegates  to  the  Interna* 
tional  Congr^s  of  Pharmaceutists  at  Paris,  August  21,  and  will 
return  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  session  in  New  York. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  engaged  in 'trade  or 
manufacture,  connected  with  Pharmacy,  to  send  specimens  of 
their  stock  or  products  for  exhibition  during  the  session.  These 
may  be  sent  to  P.  W.  Bedford,  Secretary  American  Pharmaeea* 
tical  Association,  University  Buildings,  New  Icork  City.  Noti- 
fication i  to  that  effect  being  addressed  to  him  in  advance  by  ifiail, 
to  709  Sixth  Avenue. 

FREDERICK  STEARNS, 
Pre&ident  Am.  Thar.  Ass. 
Detroit,  May  15,  1867. 
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DYSMEKOKRHOBA. 

Bead  belbre  the  St.  LoalB  Hedioai  Society  by  R.  E.  Bi«ahd,  M.  D. 

{CommanloAted  for  the  St.  Louis  Hedlcat  Reporter.] 

Mr.  Fresidsmt  and  Gentlemen  :  1  mado  some  remarks  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  the  connection  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  with 
some  forms  of  djsmenorrhoea.  My  remarks  grew  out  of  what 
Dr.  M.  M.Pallen,  said  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  black  cohosh 
ipmicifuga  racemosa)  in  the  removal  of  the  distressing  pains  of 
a  case  of  dysmenorrhooa  under  his  care. 

The  medicine  was  given  in  the  form  of  tincture  in  the  dose 
of  teaspoonfal  several  times  a  day,  and  the  pain  and  distress 
very  rapidly  subsided,  and  soon  disappeared.  The  Doctor  at- 
tributed its  very  favorable  effects  to  its  powers  in  the  removal 
of  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  the  case  under  consideration  being 
one,  perhaps,  of  rheumato-uterine  dysmenorrhoea. 

My  mind  had  been  directed  to  this  view  of  the  snbject  sonte 
years  ago  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Higginbottom,  of  England, 
after  which  my  own  observation  led  me  to  give  more  careful 
attention  to  the  rbenmato-dysmenorrhodal  character  of  very 
many  of  these  cases.  When  Dr.  Fallen  introduced  the  subject 
to  the  Society  as  Stated  above,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that 
many  of  these  cases  of  dysmenorrhoda  are  rheumatic,  perhaps 
^ght-tenths.  It  is  simply  my  intention  to  direct  the  minds  of 
the  profession  to  the  supposed  connection  of  these  distressing 
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and  perplexing  forms  of  djsmenorrho&a  with  the  rbenmatia 
diathesis. 

Many  years  ago  Doctors  Higginbottom,  Gooch,  Eigby,  to* 
gelher  with  other  distinguished  names,  elicited  medical  atten- 
tion to  this  rbeamato-uteriae  state.  In  the  course  of  my  clinical 
obsservations,  I  have  noted  many  facts  in  this  connection.  Tho 
nterus  is  a  muscular  organ,  possessed  of  its  longitudinal  and 
circular  fibres.  We  all  know  that  rheumatism  is  a  disease  of 
the  muscular  and  tendinous  expansions  of  the  body,  and  that 
when  these  are  the  subjects  of  rheumatio  inflammation  the 
slightest  motion  of  the  body  or  contraction  of  the  muscles 
causes,  sometimes,  intense  anguish.  This  being  the  case  in  the 
tendons  and  muscles  of  the  body  suffering  from  rheumatism 
may  not  the  uterus,  an  organ  composed  almost  entirely  of  mus. 
cles  and  condensed  cellular  tissue,  be  drawn  into  the  same  in- 
tolerable anguish  by  the  same  rheumatic  inflammation.  Why 
should  we  conclude  that  rheumatism  may  cause  all  parts  of  the 
muscular  and  tendinous  system  to  suffer  thus  while  the  uterus, 
a  great  hollow  muscle,  with  fibres  disposed  in  every  direction, 
is  exempt  from  all  such  influences  ? 

I  have  often  observed  a  parallel  in  the  action  of  rheumatio 
inflammation  upon  the  muscular  and  tendinous  expansions,  and 
the  agony  that  is  experienced  in  that  most  singular  and  painful 
affection  denominated  dysmenorrhoea.  The  motion  of  a  muscle 
affected  by  rheumatic  inflammation  causes  most  insufferablo 
pain.  So,  when  the  uterus  is  thrown  into  abnormal  action  by 
the  peculiar  state  set  up  at  the  menstrual  period,  who  can  say 
the  signs  of  active  congestion,  recognized  in  the  redness  of 
tissue,  the  enlargement  of  the  cervix  and  os  tinca>,  the  tearing 
agony  of  the  uterine  contractions,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
membranous  exudations,  are  not  the  result  of  the  rheumatio 
diathesis  ? 

The  parallel  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  rheumatism  is 
periodical,  pursuing  its  course  with  great  distress  and  pain  to 
the  patient,  then  suddenly  vanishing,  leaving  but  little  if  any 
trace  behind ;  so  with  dysmenorrhosa,  especially  of  the  inflam* 
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matory  type,  it  makes  its  advent  suddenly;  runs  its  ooarso  with 
great  infliction  of  pain^  then  as  suddenly  subsides^  leaving  the^ 
patient  comparatively  comfortable. 

The  parallel  holds  good  in  anpther  aspect.  Bheumatism  fre- 
quently makes  its  attaoksi  and  the  patient  suffers  greatly,  when 
the  signs  of  inflammation  are  absent^  there  is  no  swelling^  no  ' 
rednesS;  all  the  patient  knows  of  the  disease  is  the  pain  she 
suffers.  It  is  so  with  some  of  the  forms  of  dysmenorrhoea ;  th« 
action  may  be  violent^  the  pseudo  membranous  exudations  may 
be  thrown  off,  and  yet  the  patient  is  apparently  well  in  the  in- 
terval; and;  so  &r  as  the  speculum  reveals  the  facts,  the  signs  of 
inflammation  are  absent.  In  either  case  the  disease  may  be 
justly  termed  neuralgic  rheumatism  or  neuralgic  dysmenorrhoea. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  that  have  come  under* 
my  observation;  the  parts  being  brought  into  the  field  of  vision 
by  the  use  of  the  speculum  vaginS;  have  been  of  the  inflam- 
matory type.  This  was  to  be  told  in  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms; by  the  engorgement  and  redness  of  the  cervix  and  os- 
tinc»;  by  the  force  and  excitement  of  muscular  action;  by  the 
expulsion  of  membranous  exudations;  and  by  the  tenderness 
upon  touch. 

The  rheumatic  forms  of  the  disease  may  be  distinguished 
.  from  those  that  are  not  by  aL  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the 
cervix  and  os  tincsa.  The  cases  just  mentioned  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  that  are  the  opposite  in  pathological  as- 
pect. In  the  latter;  the  os  tincsd  is  soft;  sponge  likC;  and  when 
the  finger  is  applied  it  appears  to  come  against  a  soft  and  elastic 
substance. 

These  cases  are  not  rheumatiC;  as  may  be  known  in  the  con- 
stitutional conditions  to  be  observed  in  each.  In  the  former 
are  the  signs  of  active  inflammation.  The  speculum  reveals 
rednesS;  enlargement  and  hardness;  with  tenderness  of  the 
cervix  and  os.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary;  presents  the  signs 
of  anemia;  face  and  surface  of  the  body  pale;  general  languor, 
no  tenderness;  or  but  little,  either  in  the  exploration  of  the* 
vagina  or  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  womb;  and  the  vascular 
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action,  iiiBtead  of  strength,  exhibits  signs  of  debility^  the  only 
resemblanco  being  distressing  pain,  and,  at  times,  gresA-angmsh 
daring  the  menstrual  flow.  Tbp  latter  is  the  resnlt  of  inflam- 
mation,  bat  of  a  diarmcter  to  soften  and  render  sponge-like  the 
•eervix  and  os  tincee.  Why  these  oases  are  attended  with  great 
pain  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  bat  of  the  faot  I  am  certain.  I 
liave  never  regarded  these  oases  as  connected  with  the  rheu* 
matic  diathesis;  but  taking  ail  the  fiftcts  in  connection  with  the 
•eases  of  dysmenorrhea,  attended  by  high  inflammatory  action, 
enlarged  and  tender  cervix  and  os,  and  these  taken  in  oonnec- 
tion  .with  the  known  imprudences  in  dress,  and  otherwise  of 
.young  girls,  and,  indeed,  of  those  more  advanced  in  years,  aad 
we  may  very  rationally  and  safely  keep  our  eye  upon  the  rhea- 
tnatib  complication. 

Either  of  the  classes  or  cases  described  must  be  separated 
i^om  another  class,  which,  in  violence  and  strong  vascular 
action,  and  great  anguish,  very  greatly  resembles  the  first,  or 
inflammatory  or  rheumatic  variety,  as  well  as  the  second,  or 
ansdmic,  its  cause  is  entirely  different  flrom  either.  It  is  not 
dependent  upon  inflammation,  but  upon  purely  mechanical 
-obstructions ;  upon  malformation,  malposition,  contracted 
meatus,  etc.  These  cases  are  to  be  relieved  only  by  artificial 
or  surgical  means ;  the  sponge  tent,  the  knife,  surgical  manipa- 
lator,  to  restore  the  organ  to  normal  position,  etc. 

So  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone,  and  the  results  of 
treatment  been  seen,  I  am  sustained,  most  satisfactorily  to  my- 
self, in  the  opinion  that  active]inflammatory  dysmenorrhoBa,  of 
the  flrst  class  described,  is  based  upon  a  rheumatic  diathesis, 
that,  perhaps,  eight-tenths  of  the  cases  of  dysmenorrhoea  be- 
long to  this  class,  and  are  rheumatic.  So  far  as  my  own  treat- 
ment is  concerned,  espeeially  as  adapted  to  these  inflammatory 
cases,  it  has  been  anti-rheumatic  in  character,  and  most  satisfac- 
tory in  its  results.  After  the  bowels  have  been  sufficiently  purged, 
the  inflamed,  enlarged  and  red  cervix  and  os  tinesa  relieved  by 
leeching  or  cooling  washes,  by  quiet  recumbent  position  and 
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low  diet;  I  have  pmiied  a  ooDStitational  treatment  based  upon 
the  rheutnatio  idea. 

I  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  colcbicum  in  its  various  forms 
and  combinations — the  root  of  colcbicum;  the  vinou^  tincture, 
the  acetated  extract  of  colcbicum.  These  I  have  combined  with 
the  preparations  of  potassa^-the  iodide^  the  acetate,  the  citrate 
and  the  bromide.  I.  have  used  all  these  combinations  with  the 
colcbicum;  particularly  the  vinous  tincture  from  the  seeds,  and 
the  acetated  extract  of  colcbicum.  These  remedies;  and  their 
vinous  combinations;  I  have  used  with  very  great  advantage  in 
the  rheumatic  forms  of  dysmenorrbcBa,  or^ratber  in  what  I  sup- 
posed to  be  such. 

The  following  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  acute 
or  inflammatory  form  of  this  distressing  disease : 

9 — Acet.  cjlchici  extr. 3i 

Acet.  pot.            -..--.- 
Iodide  pot.    aa 3ii 

Vin.  colcbici  (sem)    -        -        -        -        -        -      Ji 

Liquor  opii  sed.      -        ...        -  gtts.  xl 

Take  twenty  drops  every  three  hours  to  reduce  pain;  as  soon 
as  pain  id  relieved,  then  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day,  to  be 
dropped  and  resumed  aa  soon  as  the  constitutional  effects  are 
more  or  less  seen.  Or,  when  other  tried  remedies  fail,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  resorted  to  with  good  effects : 

B — ^PuIt.  gam  oamph.        .       .       .       .       •  31 

Puhr.  doveri  .       •       •       i       .       . 

Sulph.  quin.  aa 3i 

Bad  oolchici Z^ 

j{ — Ft.  ma^a ;  divide  into  pills.  No.  60 ;  take  one  every  three 
hours,  until  the  constitutional  effects  of  the  colchicnm  are  felt, 
then  protract  the  intervals  as  circumstances  may  demand. 

I  would  respectfhlly  ask  my  medical  brethren  to  devote  some 
attention  to  this  rheumatic  idea  in  the  treatment  of  this  very 
singular  uterine  disease. 
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ON  THE  FOKCE  OF  THE  CIBCULATIOK. 

Bead  before  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  by  I.  T.  Whipple,  H.  D. 

[Comnuinloated  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Beporter.] 

That  the  medical  profession  is  fully  aware  of  the  physio- 
logical and  pathological  relation  of  the  blood  to  the  tissues, 
and  of  its  essential  action  in  the  functions  of  the  higher  ver- 
tebrated  animals,  I  do  not  deny  \  but  that  views  heretofore 
and  at  present  entertained  are  much  more. complex  than  neces- 
sary, I  feel  equally  as  certain ;  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  is 
this  true  as  regards  its  circulation.  That  I  may  be  brief,  I 
will  offer  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  during  health  the  blood  is  so  circumstanced  that  the 
attraction  of  gravity  does  not  materially  influence  or  retard  its 
circulation. 

2.  That  in  health  the  propulsory  action  of  the  heart  is  not 
requisite  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

8.  That  the  office  of  the  heart  is  not  that  of  a  forcing-pump, 
to  aid  in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood ;  but  its  function  is  that 
•  of  a  balj^nce  to  the  circulation,  measuring  each  part  of  the 
blood  before  admitting  it  to  the  circulation;  and  its  volume  and 
rapidity  of  action  being  governed  by  the  great  nervous  system 
of  organic  life,  is  proportioned,  in  health,  to  the  demand  for 
blood  in  the  system. 

For  illustration,  we  take  a  glass  tube,  twelve  feet  long,  and 
bend  it  at  the  middle  into  the  form  of  a  syphon,  with  equal 
sides.  Now,  upon  filling  this  tube  with  water,  closing  the  ends, 
and  inverting  it,  with  the  two  open  ends  below  the  surface  of 
water,  in  some  convenient  vessel,  we  shall  have  one  six  foot 
column  of  water  supporting  another  similar  column,  and  being 
in  its  turn  supported.  Now,  were  this  tube  sixty  feet  long^ 
making  the  columns  each  thirty  feet  in  length,  this  experiment 
will  still- succeed;  but,  as  the  water  is  sustained  by  atmospherio 
pressure,  an  increase  in  length  much  above  this  point  would 
cause  a  vacuum  at  the  higher  point  of  the  tube  which  would  be 
filled  JButh  the  vapor  of  water.    But,  by  uniting  the  two  opeQ 
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«nds  of  the  tabe,  leaving  the  bore  opeiii  we  shall  have  a  com- 
plete cirele,  and  such  a  circle,  so  filled  as  to  contain  no  air  or 
gasesj  may  be  increased  in  altitude  indefinitely,  limited  only 
by  the  strength  of  material  used;  for,  being  full,  and  the  fluid 
not  elastic,  no  portion  of  fluid  can  subside^  and  as  the  columns 
are  not  supported  by  atmospheric  pressure,  there  is  no  ten- 
dency to  a  vacuum.  It  is  also  evident,  that  as  neither  inertia  or 
motion  is  an  essential  property  of  matter,  no  greater  force  will 
be  necessary  to  put  in  motion  this  contained  fluid  than  may  be 
necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  fluid  against  the  walls 
of  its  containing  tube.  Now,  to  the  above  experiment  the  fol- 
lowing objections  will  at  once  suggest  themselves : 

1.  Membranous  tubes  are  not  rigid,  and  readily  collapse. 

2.  Animal  membranes  are  pervious  to  the  fluids  and  gases 
by  ezosmosis  and  endosmosis. 

To  the  flrst  objection.  If  we  fill  an  elastic  bag  with  water, 
can  we  force  the  water  from  any  part  of  it  without  dilating 
some  other  part,  and  upon  removing  the  displacing  force  will 
not  tlie  parts  at  once  assume  their  original  position  ?  Now,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  every  part,  of  the  sanguiferous  canals  are 
not  only  very  elastic,  but  possess,  also,  a  vital  contractility 
governed  by  the  nervous  system,  and  acting  in  a  proportion 
always  (in  health)  precisely  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
part;  by  this  meand  the  various  parts  of  the  system  are  pre- 
served in  their  normal  state,  as  regards  the  amount  of  blood 
they  contain,  the  contractile  power  of  the  vessels  keeping  all 
of  them  equally  full,  the  tonicity  of  dependent  ones  prociseiy 
ballancicg  and  annulling  the  force  of  gravity  (in  disease  we 
often  see  a  suspension  of  this  law  and  its  results).  Parts  must 
be  in  normal  position. 

To  the  second  objection.  Those  transmissions  are  governed 
by  fixed  laws,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  those  laws  (I  have  not 
the  time)  will  show  that  the  circulation  is  in  no  danger  from 
this  source,  and  all  objections  on  this  score  might  easily  be 
combated  by  the  well  known  and  admitted  laws  of  physiology, 
by  which  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  are  suspended  by  the 
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vital  force.  Illastratiobs  of  the  action  of  the  vital  force  in  sns- 
pending  the  physical  and  chemical  are  too  well  known  to  need 
an  enumeration  at  my  hands.  If  so  potent  elsewhere,  why  nol 
equally  so  here  ? 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  second  proposition:  Sinde  no 
greater  an  amount  of  force  is  needed  to  sustain  the  circulation 
than  may  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  friction/il 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  that  force  need  not  be  great. 

We  have  one  force  in  muscular  action  and  the  valvular  strtM- 
ture  of  the  veins,  and  during  active  exertion  of  the  muscles  we 
have  a  commensurate  and  proper  acceleration  of  the  circula- 
tion which  answers  an  evident  demand  for  blood  in  the  sys* 
tem ;  but  during  quiescence  of  the  muscular  system  this  force  is 
inoperative. 

In  the  attraction  of  the  individual  cells  for  the  pabulum  neces- 
sary to  that  functional  activity,  and  in  the  repulsion  existing 
at  the  same  points  for  the  bloo^  after  it  has  been  deprived 
of  the  elements  required  in  those  cells,  and  after  receiving  the 
effete  and  extraneous  matters  to  be  secreted  or  re-elaborated 
by  some  other  cells,  we  have  an  additional  force;  and  when  it  is 
conceded  that  every  cell  in  the  organism,  undergoing  change^ 
furnishes  such  a  focus  of  power,  it  becomes  a  matter  much 
easier  to  comprehend  how  the  heart's  propulsive  action  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  list  of  forces  engaged  in  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  than  it  is  to  account  for  the  force  which  restrains 
those  powerful  affinities  and  harmonizes  and  restrains  the 
velocity  of  its  current. 

Employed  in  this  work,  it  seems  to  me,  are  these  two  prin- 
cipal agencies: 

1.  That  at  each  cell  change  and  interchange  of  elements 
effected  with  the  blood,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  time 
necessary.  The  change  is  not  instantaneous,  and  is  propor- 
tioned in  the  slowness  or  rapidity  of  this  change  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  part.  We  see  this  in  all  inflammations  congestions, 
and  iu  every  vital  act.    Th:s  I  deem  a  great  balancing  power. 

2.  In  the  heart's  diastolic  and  systolic  system,  governed  as  it 
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is  hy  the  nervous  sTstem  of  or.gaBio  life  in  the  volQine,  fre- 
quency fl(nd  power,  to  the  demands  of  the  animal  eoonomy,  we 
have  a  great  safety-valve  able^  as  an  engineer,  to  increase  at 
pleaenre  or  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  circalated  in 
the  vessels  of  the  system  or  of  the  longs.  And  in  health  how 
perfect  is  this  balance.  It  is  a  source  of  admiration  and  won- 
der to  every  one.    In  disease  its  conservative  power  is  great. 


ON  THE  OAXTSBS  OF  DISBASK. 

By  F.  G.  RxBT,  Siq.,  V.  B.  8.,  Oonsaltiag  Soigeoa  to  St.  Bartbolomew'i 
Hospital. 

If  you  inquire  into  the  recent  history  of  a  person  suffering 
from  disease  or  illness^  whatever  form  almost  it  may  assume, 
you  will  learn  of  some  event  or  circumstance  of  recent  occur- 
rence that  has'drawn  more  or  less  suddenly  whether  on  his  cir- 
culating or  nervous  system,  by  which  the  vital  powers  of  his 
body  have  been  reduced.  This  condition  is  commonly  known 
under  the  term  exhaustion,  and  is  the  result  of  a  sudden 
draught  on  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the  rela- 
tions hitherto  existing  between  the  physical  frame  and  the 
powers  of  life  inhabiting  it,  are  for  the  time  deranged. 

80  long  as  health  is  undisturbed  by  any  counteracting  agency 
beyond  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of  time,  life  will  be  prolonged 
to  its  full  term  of  years,  but  in  our  path  through  life  we  are 
liable  to  disturbing  influences  which  destroy  the  equilibrium. 
These  accidents  draw  on  the  vital  powers  and  reduce  them 
below  the  level  of  standard  health,  and  disease  follows  as  an 
almost  certain  result.  Let  us  suppose  a  man  to  consume  each 
day  a  given  amount  of  food.  Accident  deprives  him  of  a  por* 
tion  of  this  food,  which  I  will  conclude  equal  to  one-half  of  a 
day's  ordinary  consumption.  To  this  amount  he  fails  in  the 
supply  of  material  of  blood  making,  and  his  circulation  is  weak- 
ened in  proportion.  That  man  has  become  more  susceptible  of 
disease,  in  a  ratio  with  his  loss  of  blood,  than  he  was  prior  to 
the  occurrence. 

Another  man,  under  circumstances  whether  of  choice  or  con^ 
pulsion,  sustains  an  unusually  great  and  prolonged  physical 
effort,  whether  in  walking,  or  riding,  or  in  rowing,  of  which 
we  see  abundant  examples  in  the  annual  lolly  of  the  University 
boat  race.  Inasmuch  as  the  serious  consequences  of  these  phy** 
aical  efforts,  on  which  the  reputation  for  learning  of  the  great 
Universities  of  England  depends,  are  remote,  they  are  not  de* 
tectod*    I  have  seen  several  examples  of  disease  developed  in 
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men  who  have  nndertuken  a  walking  toar  in  Switaerland, 
who  have  overtasked  their  powers  of  endurance,  have  returned 
home  ozhausted  by  the  effort,  and  have  been  laid  tip  ill  for 
months. 

Any  cause  which  tends  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  system^  whether  by  direct  abstraction  or  by  deprivation  of 
of  food  as  the  source  of  blood,  reduces  the  vital  powers,  and 
disease  or  illness  in  some  form  is  the  coi^sequence.    The  same 

f principle  is  involved  in  the  defective  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
ungs,  and  indeed  is  applicable  to  any  and  all  causes  that  either 
reduce  the  blood  in  quantity  or  impair  its  strength  for  circula- 
tion. Any  great  and  unusual  physical  effort  reduces  the 
powers  of  life  in  proportion  to  its  degree,  more  especially  when 
coupled  with  loss  of  sleep.  Exposure  to  cold,  when  severe  or 
prolonged,  is  a  source  of  subsequent  derangement  of  health, 
and  among  other  causes  may  bo  included  either  shock  to  or  ex- 
haustion of  'the  mental  powers,  such  as  great  anxiety  of  mind 
or  mental  emotion,  and  laborious  and  continued  mental  labor. 
Of  the  above  causes  of  disease,  direct  or  indirect  loss  of  blood 
and  deficient  food  are  the  most  common  ;  and  although  I  have 
above  referred  to  them,  as  also  to  the  remaining  causes,  as  sud- 
den, they  may  be  more  or  less  chronic  both  in  their  nature *and 
in  their  consequences.  I  referred  rather  to  sudden  and  severe 
illness  or  disease  as  the  result  of  some  sudden  and  palpable 
change  in  the  routine  of  life  of  the  individual,  in  which  the 
evidence  of  cause  and  effect  is  conclusive.  I  believe,  then,  that 
in  the  large  majority  of  illnesses  you  may  trace  back  the 
malady,  be  it  what  it  may,  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  inci- 
dents as  its  direct  and  obvious  cause;  and  as  certainly  as  one 
or  the  other  of  these  causes  has  existed,  you  may  with  reason 
and  probability  look  oat  for  its  result  in  some  early  attack  of 
illness,  medical  or  surgical,  local  or  constitutional.  Whatever 
function  or  structure  is  most  liable  to  derangement,  the  conse- 
*quences  fall  upon  it  in  the  first  place.  It  may  be  diarrhoea,  or 
pneumonia,  or  abscess,  or  erysipelas,  or  rheumatism,  or  general 
debility.  If  you  will  adopt  the  habit  of  tracing  back  the  recent 
history  of  any  or  every  patient  you  prescribe  for  laboring  un- 
der disease,  you  will  learn  something  bearing  upon  it  of  the  na- 
ture I  have  referred  to — some  effort  overtaxing  the  physical 
powers  or  reducing  the  circulation  or  nervous  powers  of  the 
system ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  a  reasonable  reference  that  all  dis- 
ease begins  by  a  stage  of  weakness  f  The  first  link  in  this  chain 
consists  in  a  reduction  of  vital  power,  from  which  reduction 
the  effort  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  consists  in  restoring  the 
lost  power  and  bringing  the  patient  back  to  the  standard  of 
health..  In  illustration  of  these  principles  I  will  relate  a  case 
which  occurred  to  me  recently.    A  healthy  lady,  of  about  M, 
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<x>nftalted  me  on  aoooant  of  an  abscess  in  the  breast.  I  con- 
cluded she  WAS  suckling  a  childj  but  I  was  mistaken.  Anxious 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  unusual  an  occurrence  in  an  appar- 
ently healthy  person,  I  made  every  inquiry  into  her  past  recent 
history.*  Have  you  had  a  blow  on  the  breast  ?  No.  An  at- 
taeA  of  illness  ?  diarrhoea  ?  any  unusual  or  excessive  loss  of 
blood  ?  any  great  muscular  effort  or  loss  of  food  7  All  these 
questions  she  answered  in  the  negative,  and  I  was  about  to  re- 
linquish my  inquiry  when  the  lady  said,  ^'Perhaps  I  ought* to 
te!l  you  that  a  few  weeks  ago  1  sat  up  seven  successive  nights 
with  a  dying  child."  I  thanked  her  for  such  important  infor- 
mation, and  the  mystery  was  solved.  Why  should  this  lady 
have  abscess  in  the  breast  ?  She  had  not  borne  a  child  for 
many  years.  There  must  be  some  cause  for  abscess,  local  or 
general.  It  might  have  been  produced  by  a  blow,  but  it  was 
Dot.  Investigation  proved  it  to  be  the  result  of  sudden  reduc- 
tion of  her  vital  powers  by  great  physical  and  mental  effort. 
Why  it  assumed  this  particular  form  I  know  not.  I  only  know 
that  a  great  cause  of  derangement  of  her  system  had  occurred, 
and  the  consequence  fell  on  that  particular  organ.  A  gentle- 
man of  my  acquaintance,  whose  recent  and  sudden  death 
eaused  so  painful  a  sensation,  became  the  subject  of  phlebitis 
consequent  on  severe  bodily  exercise  with  a  pulse  of  50,  which 
no  amount  of  stimulus  could  raise  above  it  so  long  as  he  sub- 
jected himself  to  this  daily  effort.  Here  is  exhaustion  as  the 
cause,  phlebitis  the  effect,  and  sudden  death  by  embolism. 

Inflammation  of  the  uterus  or  of  the  venous  system  below  it 
follows  hemorrhage  in  parturition^  Accoucheurs  with  large 
experience  will  confirm  this  fact. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  present  at  the  attempt  to  reduce  a  dis- 
location of  the  femur  in  a  London  hospital.  The  man,  who 
was  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health,  was  bled  largely  from 
both  arms  and  from  the  temporal  artery.  He  also  took  tartavp 
emetic  to  the  extent  of  some  fifteen  grains.  The  quantity  of 
blood  abstracted  from  his  circulation  must  have  rendered  the 
functions  of  the  heart  a  sinecure,  for  it  amounted  to  120 
ounces.  He  survived  a  week,  and  died  of  phlebitis,  as  I  had 
predicted. 

I  might  multiply  these  examples,  but  it  is  unnecessary  if  you 
comprehend  the  force  of  the  cases  I  have  quoted.  The  causes 
of  disease  I  refer  to  above  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1.  Loss  of  blood,  whether  accidental  or  effected  at  the  hands 
of  science ;  catamenial,  hemorrhoidal,  &c. 

2.  Loss  of  blood,  or  failure  of  the  material  of  blood  making. 
8.  Excessive  purgation,  whether  natural  and  spontaneous,  as 

in  diarrhoea,  or  artificial  at  the  hands  of  science,  carrying  off 
nourishment. 
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4.  Breathing  impure  air,  by  which  the  qaalitj  of  thd  blood  is 
deteriorated. 
6.  Lo80  of  sleep. 

6.  Excessive  mascalar  effort;  as  in  walking  great  distances, 
boat-racing,  &o. 

7.  Extremes  of  temperatarOi  especially  of  cold. 

8.  Great  mental  emotion  or  mental  shook. 

9.  Protracted  anxiety  of  mind. 

Of  the  above  sources  of  subseqnent  illness  or  disease,  the  in-^ 
flnence  of  the  four  first  is  received  more  directly  by  the  Yaseu- 
lar  system,  the  ^ve  latter  either  partially  or  entirely  by  the 
nervous. 

Before  speaking  of  the  general  treatment  of  disease,  to  which 
I  shall  shortly  come,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  more  words  on  the 
subject  of  some  prevailing  doctrines  which  are  so  generally 
adopted  by  our  profession,  and  the  entire  soundness  of  whioh 
appears  to  me  yet  open  to  question  and  inquiry.  Why  do  you 
order  an  aperient  in  nearly  every  case  of  disease  you  are  called 
to  see?  If  the  patient  is  strong  and  vigorous,  the  dose  is  a  full 
one — if  weakly,  a  milder  form ;  but  always  an  aperient,  and 
generally  it  is  combined  with  mercury,  whioh  indeed  forms  the 
staple  of  the  medicine  all  but  universally  prescribed.  As  we 
commonly  go  at  once  to  the  cause,  and  prescribe  our  best 
remedy,  the  natural  reference  is  that  there  is  either  liver  or 
intestinal  derangement  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  You  say 
you  desire  to  unload  the  liver  and  to  remove  extraneous  and 
irritating  matters  from  the  intestinal  canal;  and  very  good 
treatment  too  if  the  liver  is  at  fault  and  the  alimentary  canal 
demands  that  kind  of  relief.  But  what  evidence  have  you  of 
it  ?  You  say  the  liver  is  congested.  It  is  a  term  in  the  mouth 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  profession  practicing  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. The  practitioners  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  take  a 
different  view  of  these  matters,  and  not  without  some  show  of 
reason,  for  English  doctors,  though  I  entertain  the  highest  re- 
spect for  their  attainments,  do  not  monopolise  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  In  discussing  the  subject,  I  am  prepared  to 
^acknowledge  the  occasional  presence  of  constipation  as  the  re- 
sult of  torpid  action  of  the  bowels,  in  which  condition  the  liver 
may,  or  may  not,  be  involved ;  but  I  am  myself  unable  to  de- 
tect what  appears  so  obvious  to  others— a  congested  state  of 
this  organ  calling  for  large  doses  of  chloride  of  mercury,  sup- 
posing that  form  of  drug  to  be  the  best  corrective  of  the  evil. 
As  I  believe  a  person  who  is  the  subject  of  disease,  itself  so 
commonly  the  product  of  exhaustion,  should  not  undergo  fhr- 
ther  reduction  of  his  strength  without  a  good  and  suflBcient 
reason,  and  as  I  doubt  the  congested  state  of  the  liver  and  find 
the  torpid  condition  of  the  large  intestine,  if  it  exist  at  all,  an 
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evil  on  a  small  scale,  I  prefeir  to  look  to  the  diseaae  itself  (sap- 
pose  itj  Sf  yoa  please,  erysipelas  or  any  other  malady),  and  if 
the  pulse  is  soft  and  oompressible>  indicating  distinet  constitu- 
tional weaknessi  and  not  otherwise^  I  prescribe  at  once  a  tonic 
remedy.  I  look  upon  this  torpid  condition  of  the  large  intes- 
ti%i — tor,  observe^  nearly  all  constipation  is  limited  to  this  part 
of 'the  alimentary  canal — as  merely  a  symptom  of  the  general 
debility;  and  increased  by  loss  of  appetite  and  the  absenee  of 
foody  and  is  not  to  be  rudely  and  violently  assaulted  by  drastic 
purgatives ;  and  one  of  the  first  signs  indicating  the  sound 
principle  of  a  tonic  treatment  will  appear  in  the  gradual,  but 
certain,  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  alimeutary  canal  to 
a  state  of  health.  Constipation  is  very  commonly,  though  not 
invariably,  the  concomitant  of  weak  health  and  low  vital 
power;  and  is  caused  by  defective  power  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  large  intestine,  which  are,  when  compared  to  the  small 
intestines,  very  limited  in  quantity  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
intestine.  You  treat  constipation  by  means  of  purgatives 
\  which  act  on  the  mucous  membrane  only.    I  prescribe  iron,  to 

give  tone  to  the  mascular  coat.    Your  treatment  affords  a  tem- 
I  POPA^    ^^^    transient    benefit;    mine  is    a    permanent    one. 

I  Which  will  you  prefer?    And  this  subject  leads  me  to  add  a 

i  few  words  on  the  treatment  of  disease  adopted  by  my  own  re* 

!  speeted  teacher,  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  upheld  the  doctrine  that 

health  demanded  tbe  daily  action  of  the  bowels,  and  that  the 
liver  was  an  offending  organ  and  demanded  the  daily  adminis** 
tratioD  of  a  stimulant  or  a  supposed  provocation  to  the  secre* 
tion  of  an  increased  quantity  of  bile.  No  doubt  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  treatment  was  to  an  extent  successful  because,  as  the 
tendency  of  the  largo  majority  of  diseases  is  towards  recovery 
i  at  the  hands  of  Nature,  his  cases  prospered  like  those  treated 

on  other  principles.    In  these  days  one  does  not  quite  compre- 
i  hend  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Abernethy's  grasp  of  intellect  coukl 

delude  himself  with  tbe  idea  either  that  disease  could  so  gen* 
L  erally  depend  on  torpidity  of  the  liver,  or  on  imperfect  action 

I  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  large  intestine.    If  it  be  necessary 

[  to  obtain,  as  the  requisite  oondiLion  of  health,  a  daily  action  of 

the  bowels,  why  did  nature  give  us  large  intestine  sufficient  to 
contain  at  least  a  week's  consumption  of  food. 

In  oases  of  extreme  weakness  good  service  is  often  rendered 
by  ''locking  up"  their  bowels,  and  reducing  the  action  to  that 
of  alternate  days. 

I  considered  the  treatment  of  the  great  majority  of  diseases 
to  consist  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  healthy  blood  and  giv- 
ing force  to  the  action  of  the  heart.  You  i^an't  cure  disease 
with  a  feeble  pulse.  Mend  the  pulse,  and  Nature  will  do  tbe 
rest  of  tbe  work.    Ou  this  principle  disease  in  general  may  be 
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treated,  bo  far  as  my  obeervatioD  has  gone,  with  pre-eminent 
8ucoe8B.  In  order  to  appreciate  fally  its  force,  you  must  start 
with  the  conviction  that  Nature  cures  and  not  man — man  re- 
moves obstructions  from  her  path,  and  nothing  more.  This 
done,  he  awaits  the  onward  move  of  the  great  machine,  like  to 
a  great  ship  of  gigantic  weight,  which,  quietly  held  in  her  pos- 
ition .  at  rest  by  a  few  timbers,  immediatly  obeys  the  great 
natural  law  of  gravitation  on  their  removal,  and  glides  into 
the  water  below.  Did  man  launch  this  vessel,  or  did  Nature  7 
With  as  much  title  may  the  physician  or  surgeon  declare  that 
he  cured  a  disease.  There  are  of  course  occasional  exceptions 
to  this  assertion  in  some  cases  of  operative  surgery.  The  ob- 
ject of  treatment  is  to  restore  the  pulse  to  its  normal  standard 
of  force  and  frequejicy.  Give  it  due  force,  and  the  heart  will 
determine  the  number.  As  a  rule,  in  cases  of  debility,  it  is 
too  frequent,  and  frequent  because  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
system  is  below  the  standard  of  health.  Increase  the  quantityi 
and  the  pulse  falls.  Assure  yourself  of  this.  Unthinking  per- 
sons jump  to  the  conclusi:>n  that  brandy  or  other  stimulants 
necessarily  raise  the  pulse,  but  this  supposes  that  we  start  with 
a  healthy  pulse  at  par.  I  am  talking  not  of  health,  but  of  dis- 
ease. In  my  capacity  of  Examiner  at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
I  often  put  this  question.  If  you  take  a  pint  of  blood  from  a 
healthy  man  of  40,  with  a  standard  pulse  of  68,  what  effect  will 
be  produced  on  the  number  of  pulsations  by  the  loss?  What 
do  you  imagine  is  the  frequent  reply  7  '<It  reduces  the  number 
to  60  V  And  this  curious  answer  explains  something  of  the 
phenomena  of  venesection  so  universally  practiced  some  years 
ago,  when  in  reporting  on  a  case  it  is  said  <<His  pulse  rose  on 
bleeding,  so  I  bled  him  again."  As  a  rule,  you  will  find  that 
whenever  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  above  the  standard  of 
health,  as  an  indication  of  debility,  a  stimulant  will  reduce  it.  I 
tried  this  experiment,  or  rather  I  obtained  this  test,  for  it  was 
not  an  experiment.  On  coming  out  of  a  Turkish  bath  of  some- 
thing more  than  the  usual  intensity  of  heat,  my  pulse  had 
risen  to  90;  I  drank  about  two  ounces  of  wine,  and  my  pulse 
fell  to  75  within  a  few  minutes. 

I  have  something  more  to  say  on  common  matters  relating 
to  the  routine  of  every  day's  practice.  There  is  great  repug- 
nance prevailing  in  the  medical  mind  to  the  employment  of 
stimulants.  It  is,  perhaps,  mainly  founded  on  the  moral  evils 
of  excess.  Inebriety  is  a  low,  vulgar  vice,  and  therefore  the 
agents  producing  it  are  morally  objectionable  and  medically* 
injurious;  but  you  must  draw  a  distinct  line  between  health 
and  disease.  In  health  I  am  the  advocate,  both  in  precept  and 
example,  of  moderation,  in  disease  not.  I  think  one  reason 
why  stimulants  are  so  little  resorted  to  in  oases  of  debilit7 
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is  becanfle,  being  administered  in  hesitating  qnantities  of  doubt- 
fai  Qtiliiyi  their  valae  is  not  appreoiated.  Tea  mast  not  gauge 
the  capacity  for  alcoholic  stimalants  in  disease  by  the  capacity 
of  the  same  person  in  health.  Those  only  who  adopt  this 
treatment  as  a  principle  are  cognizant  of  the  remarkable  toler- 
ance of  stimalants  under  groat  prostration  of  the  vital  powers, 
and  when  required  as  the  antidote  to  prostration  I  maintain 
they  are  perfectly  harmless.  It  is  the  remarkable  tolerance  of 
alcoholic  stimuhints  in  these  persons  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
your  earnest  attention.  You  can  not  intoxicate  these  people; 
you  can  not  even  unduly  excite  them.  It  is  a  common  remark 
among  observant  persons  under  treatment,  '*!  drank  three 
glasses  of  wine,  but  it  had  no  more  effect  on  me  than  so  much 
water;"  whereas  less  than  the  same  quantity  during  health 
would  have  produced  partial  intoxication,  or  at  all  events  ex- 
citement. These  are  the  persons  who  demand  the  free  and 
fearless  resort  to  stimalants,  and  to  whom  alcohol  is  life.  Do 
not,  I  again  urge  upon  you,  measure  the  quantity  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  glass.  Gauge  it  by  its  effects,  and  so  long  as 
weakness  prevails,  indicated  by  the  pulse,  persist  in  its  use; 
and  as  you  proceed  in  your  treatment,  and  the  services  of  the 
wine  become  more  and  more  palpable,  you  will  not  fuil  to  see 
that  its  consumption  becomes  lees  and  less  essential  to  onward 
progress,  and  in  the  course,  it  may  be  of  months,  of  weeks,  or 
even  of  days,  yon  will  reduce  the  quantity  to  the  standard  of 
health,  for  the  capacity  for  wine  huH  parsed  away  with  the  dis- 
ease that  claimed  it.  You  need  never  linton  to  the  objection 
often  urged  that  the  resort  to  Hfimnlanls  will  become  habitual; 
be  assured  it  is  entirely  ground Ichh.  Now  listen  to  the  following 
examples  of  this  principle  of  treatment.  A  young  lady  whose 
daily  consumption  of  wine  hii9  never  exceeded  two  glasses,  op- 
pressed by  the  heat  of  a  crowded  room,  faint».  The  heart  and 
the  brain  have  failed  in  their  functions  by  reason  of  the  imper- 
fect oxygenation  of  the  blood.  Recovering  from  the  first  stage 
of  sudden  depression  of  her  vi;al  powers,  her  symptoms  pass 
into  those  of  hysteria.  We  have  all  witnessed  cases  of  this 
kind.  Ordinary  and  mild  stimulants  are  unavailing,  and  make 
no  impression.  An  hour,  two  hours,  have  elapsed,  and  she  is 
yet  prostrate.  Before  l^r  recovery  this  girl  has  consumed 
three  wineglasses,  or  upwards  of  half  a  pint,  of  brandy  and 
other  cordials,  and  often  more.  What  is  the  explanation? 
What  is  the  physiology  of  this?  Had  you  administered  this 
quantity  to  your  patient  during  health,  you  would  have  done 
her  a  severe  injury.  She  now  takes^it  with  benefit  and  with 
impunity.  The  shock  to  her  system  was  for  the  time  danger- 
ous; the  stimulant,  given  at  another  time,  would  have  prov- 
ed dangerous  also ;    the  two  united  are  harmless.    The  one 
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has  bftUnoed  or  antagonised  the  inflaenoe  of  the  other.  There 
remains  neither  headache,  nor  nausesi  nor  any  evidence  of  eX" 
cess,  beoaase  all  the  stimulating  power  of  the  brandy  was  re- 
quired and  consumed  in  re-establishing  the  circulation.  Again : 
A  gentleman  of  abstemious  habits,  ilUclothed  for  the  occa- 
sion, ventured,  in  a  cold  season  of  the  year,  to  mount  to  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  in  Wales.  He  was  seized  with  intense 
and  sudden  prostration  from  the  effects  of  the  temperature. 
His  suffering  was  severe.  At  this  opportune  moment,  a  friend 
supplied  him  with  a  half-pint  bottle  of  raw  brandy,  every  drop 
of  which  he  drank  at  a  draught,  as  he  would  have  drank  a  glass 
of  table  beer.  The  only  effect  produced  on  his  system  was 
warmth.  He  drank  more  brandy  at  that  mouient  than  he  had 
ever  before  consumed  in  a  week.  Ko  evil  resulted.  The  cold 
and  the  brandy  being  in  antagonism,  each  entirely  neutralized 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  other.  I  need  not  say  that  a  simi- 
lar draught,  unprotected  by  the  depressing  influence  of  the  in- 
tense cold,  would  have  proved  almost  dangerous  to  life  iteelf — 
•certainly  most  injurious  to  health.    1  attended  in  his  lasti  Uness 

the   late  Duke  of  B ,  a  man   of  remarkable   abslemious 

habits.  His  malady  was  a  mortal  one.  Some  months  prior  to 
his  death  be  became  the  subject  of  frequent  attacks  of  rigors, 
which  continued  with  great  severity  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  left  him  in  a  condition  of  extreme  prostration.  I  called 
one  day  opportunely,  and  found  him  laboring  under  one  of 
these  attacks.  I  gave  him  two-thirds  of  a  wineglassful  of  raw 
brandy  without  effect.  In  five  minutes  I  repeated  it,  and  he 
took  a  wineglassful  of  brandy  every  seven  or  eight  minutes  till 
the  attack  passed  off.  He  had  then  consumed  three-quarters  of 
a  bottle  of  pure  brandy  within  an  hour.  I  saw  him  in  four 
hours  afterwards,  apparently  well.  In  reply  to  my  questioni 
*'How  do  you  feel?"  he  answered,  "Well,  I  think  you  gave  me 
pretty  large  doses  of  brandy,  but  I  can  not  say  I  feel  in  any  re^ 
spect  the  worse  of  it."  Nor  was  he.  Throughout  his  subse- 
-quent  illness  he  had  no  attack  of  rigors.  The  prostration  of 
the  vital  powers  in  this  case  must  have  been  immense.  One 
of  the  last  cases  attended  by  a  late  eminent  physician — now^ 
nnhappily  for  the  cause  of  medical  science,  lost  to  the  profes- 
sion— was  a  gentleman  of  about  80,  who  was  the  subject  of 
hydrothorax.  His  case  was  urgent,  and  I  was  requested  to  see 
4um.  Concurring  in  opinion  with  the  physician  in  attendance 
in  the  neoessity  of  giving  immediate  relief  by  operation,  I 
punctured  the  chest  and  got  awi^y  six  pints  of  serous  fluid* 
The  cavity  thus  made  was  entirely  occupied  by  atmospheric 
•air,  to  the  admission  of  which  I  have  never  yet  ascer- 
tained the  grounds  of  objection  or  seen  any  injurious  result 
therefrom,    I  4ave  done  this  operation  often;  and  have  never 
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^OBsidered  it  desirable  to  ezclade  the  air  from  the  cavitj* 
within*  Thoagh  irrelevant  to  my  subject,  I  can  not  forbear 
asking  the  simple  question;  What  is  supposed  to  occupy  the- 
apace  from  which  the  fluid  has  been  removed?  Certainly  the* 
lung  will  not  immediately  expand,  and  the  walls  will  not  col- 
lapse for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  operation  the  patient  was  much  exhausted,  with  a  pulse  of 
130.  It  was  a  great  object  in  the  treatment  to  reddce  it. 
What  means  would  you  have  adopted?  what  does  professional 
usage  demand?  Salines,  think  you,  or  purgatives?  No,  on 
the  contrary!  He  took  the  only  remedy  that  could  have  pro- 
bably savod  his  life.  He  was  ordered  1  oz.  of  brandy  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  every  three  hours,  and  on  the 
day  following  his  pulse  had  fallen  to  90  and  he  recovered.  If 
this  treatment  was  not  sound,  it  on^ht  to  have  proved  fatal.  I. 
have  abundant  examples  at  hand  of  the  efficacy  of  this  princi- 
ple, but  I  have  quoted  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose.  They 
go  to  exemplify  this  therapeutical  principle,  viz.:  1.  That 
stimulants  alone  can  restore  the  vital  powers  under  great  and 
sudden  prostration ;  and  2.  That  under  great  and  sudden  pros- 
tration the  capacity  of  the  system  lor  stimulants  is  enormous, 
and  may  be  administered  to  almost  any  amount  with  safety.. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  the  prosecution  of  your  profession,  while 
engaged  in  the  study  of  by  far  the  most  critical  department  of ' 
medical  edueation— the  nature  of  disease,  or  diagnosis — have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  important'  distinction  which  exists  be- 
tween the  diseases  of  animal  and  organic  life  ?  And  yet  they 
are  worth  considering.  A  few  years  ago  I  made  some  calcula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  relative  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to 
each.  I  have  not  these  oalculations  at  hand,  but  the  qiiantity 
of  blood  so  distributed  is  nearly  equal,  though  rather  the  larger 
proportion  supplies  the  structure  of  animal  life. 

The  nerves,  as  you  know,  are  essentially  different,  animal 
tife  being  spinal,  organic  life  ganglionic.  If  we  take  the  whole 
material  of  the  body  into  the  calculation,  the  structures  of  or- 
ganic life  do  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  actual  weight,  yet 
they  receive  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  ot  arterial 
blood. 

The  "two  lives,"  as  they  were  termed  by  the  great  French 
physiologist,  Bichat,  are  more  or  less  independent  of  each 
Other,  both  in  health  and  disease.  The  diseases  of  organic  life 
are  more  serious,  because  they  involve  structures  more  essen- 
tial to  life  itselfy  and  the  derangement  of  any  one  of  ihem  in- 
volves the  whole  system  more  thoroughly  than  does  a  similar- 
amount  of  disease  in  the  structures  of  animal  life. 

You  will  hear  a  man  sav  ^<he  oan't  have  much  wrong  wiiUi 
him/'  because  he  is  capable  of  great  exercise,  and  can  walk  any 
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Teasonable  didtance.  Tbis  is  a  bad  test.  So  long  as  the  mns- 
•cular  system  is  not  directly  involved,  and  sufficient  blood  i9 
made  to  supply  both  it  and  the  spinal  cord  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  nerves,  a  man  may  labor  under  a  considerable  amount 
*of  (lesease  of  the  structures  of  organic  life  without  his  muscular 
'System  being  involved.  When  we  speak  of  a  man's  ''health'' 
in  general  terms,  we  refer  instinctively  to  the  functions  of  the 
interior  of  the  body  or  of  the  organs,  not  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tern ;  we  refer  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  to  resuiration,  to 
-circulation,  to  digestion,  and  the  assimilation  of  food,  &c.  The 
muscular  is  but  subservuent  to  these  other  organs  which  really 
-constitute  life  itself. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 


A  CASE  OF  METRITIS  FOLLOWING  INDUCED  ABOETION,  AND 

COMPLICATED   WITH   SCARLATINA. 

By  E.  B.  HuTCBXHS,  M.  D.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Annie  J ,  aged  28,  mother  of  two  ohildrea,  firat 

•came  under  treatment,  Sunday,  January  13.  The  preceding 
Thursday  she  had  consulted  a  woman,  who  had  lately  been 
arrested  for  prodaoing  abortions,  bat  was  soon  after  aoquiived 
4)y  court,  and  she  was  given  a  "  brown  powder,"  with  direo- 
tions  to  return  in  two  days.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday  fol' 
lowing,  she  again  presented  herself  to  this  woman,  who  gave 
tier  another  **  brown  powder,"  and  direeted  her  to  lie  upon  tht 
4>ed.  When  this  was  done,  ^'she  pushed  her  finger  into  the 
womb,"  producing  but  little  pain,  and  no  immediate  discharge. 
Nine  hours  ailer  she  aborted,  at  two  and  a  half  months ;  Ste 
hemorrhage;  as  described  by  the  nurse,  was  profuse.  Sunday, 
January  18,'  thirteen  hours  after  abortion,  she  presented  the 
following  symptoms :  Pain  severe  and  lancinating  in  umbilieal 
•and  lumbo-sacral  regions;  violent  headache,  with  delirium; 
upon  closing  her  eyes  she  experienced  great  *^  coldness  "  on 
vertex,  and  at  once  became  hysterieal ;  now  laughing  as  in  high 
;glee,  and  now  crying  and  sobbing  like  a  child;  skin  hot,  dry 
and  flushed;  tongue  thickly  coated,  white;  pulee  small  and 
frequent,  129 ;  profuse  discharge  from  vagina.  Administered 
half  gr.  morph.  sulph.  hypermodieally,  followed  in  three  min- 
utes by  calm  and  undisturbed  sleep* 

Monday,  14th.  Slept  three  hours  after  injection  last  night, 
but  upon  waking  was  delirious  and  restless ;  her  eyes  are  glaring, 
And  constantly  she  opens  and  shuts  them;  pain  severe  in 
eupra-pubio  region;  tenderness  upon  pressure;  pulse  120; 
4>owels  constipated ;  discharge  from  vagina  unabated ;  shreds  of 
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ti^sne,  taizied  wiUi  blood;  eBcaping;  no  appetite.  Ordered  a 
€opioas  enema,  and  tinct.  valeriani  and  sol.  morph.  salph.,  sj.^ 
aa.y  every  two  boars.    P.  M. — Pain  still  severe  \  less  delirious. 

Taesday,  15tb.  Slept  only  at  times  daring  the  nigbt ;  less 
deliriousy  bat  at  times  seems  very  maoh  in  fear  of  some  imag- 
inary evil )  discharge  the  same ;  skin  hot,  dry  and  florid ;  very 
thirsty;  pulse  116;  oomplains  of  sore  throau  Ordered  warm 
poaltice  to  throat;  with  gargle  of  chlorate  of  potaasa.  P.  M.-* 
Tongae  has  thrown  off  its  for,  and  is  now  deep  red;  papilla 
projecting ;  effloresence  indistinctly  papulated;  bright  red,  hot 
End  dry,  with  lining  membrane  of  mouth;  fauces  and  pharynx 
inflamed;  indicate  scarlet  fever  at  hand;  the  abdomen  is  pain- 
fhlly  tender;  and  somewhat  tense.  Ordered  large  hop  poaltice 
to  abdomen,  warm  water  enema ;  barley-water;  with  an  excess 
of  chlorate  of  potassa;  to  be  taken  ad  lib;  discontinae  vai.  and 
morph.;  gin  to  be  taken  as  the  stimulant. 

16th.  Abdomen  less  tense  and  tender ;  scarlatina  well 
marked;  throat  ulcerated  and  painful;  expectorates  mucus 
ft'eely;  mixed  with  blood;  tlischarge  from  vagina  profuse,  and 
slightly  offensive ;  somewhat  delirious ;  pulse  quick,  102  ;  head- 
ache severe.  Directed  the  treatment  to  be  continued;  with  the 
addition  of  Dover's  powder  at  night. 

17th.  Throat  worse,  swabbed  it  well  with  sol.  arg.  nit.,  gr. 
zxx.  to  3j.;  tio  appetite;  rash  distinct  over  entire  person. 

20th.  Febrile  sympotms  mach  improved ;  throat  better,  but 
still  sore ;  desquamation  going  on  nicely ;  pulse  96 ;  excessive 
pain  in  lumbo-sacral  and  supra-pubic  regions;  discharge  fr^m 
vagina  profuse.  Examination  of  uterus  with  speculum.  Whole 
uteras  enlarged  and  inflamed;  bright  crimson  in  color;  both 
lips  swollen,  anterior  being  hard  and  dense;  while  the  pos- 
terior is  soft  and  spongy,  with  a  jagged  cut  exlehding  directly 
through  it;  reaching  up  into  cervix,  and  having  its  edges  rag- 
ged and  sloughing.  The  wound  furesented  a  somewhat  stel- 
late appearaoee,  evidently  produced  by  forcing  the  finger 
4hrough  the  narrow  os,  and  tearing  the  tissues  in  its  way,  nntil 
it  reaohed  the  fostus.  Blood,  mixed  with  pus,  was  Areely  flow- 
ing from  OS  and  wound.  Applied  to  os  and  margins  of  wound 
only,  sol.  ferri  persalp.  in  the  following  proportions :  Monsel's 
sol.  3j.  to  3jv.  of  water.  This  eave  considerable  pain,  for  which 
«n  opium  suppository  was  ordered  for  vagina.'  Gave  quinine 
and  iron,  with  beef-tea  and  milk-panch.  Copious  warm  water 
injeoiioiis  were  thrown  up  the  vagina  three  times  daily.  Un- 
•Able  to  sit  up  at  alL 

21st.    Still  much  pain }  discharge  free  and  offensive ;  patient 
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weak  and  low-spirited;  tbroat  well.    Discontinued  the  use  of 
barley-water, 

24th.  Symptoms  of  scarlet  fever  entirely  diRappenred  ;  pa- 
tient yery  weak,  with  bat  little  appetite ;  tongae  light  ly  farred; 
examination  per  yaginam  shows  improvement,  but  slight ;  dis- 
oharge  as  free  as  ever.    Renewed  application. 

20th.  At  times  the  pain  is  very  severe;  discharge  not 
abated,  and  of  a  most  offensive  odor.  Applied  sol.  ferri  per- 
sulph.  one-third  stronger,  not  passing  it  as  yet  into  womb. 

Feb.  Ist.  No  improvement;  pain  very  severe;  edges  of 
wound  still  ragged.  Applied  equal  parts  of  water  and  Mon- 
sel's  sol.  Produced  great  pain  and  soreness,  which  was  at 
once  relieved  by  hypodermic  injection  of  morph.  sulph.,  gr.  ^. 

3d.  Much  improvement;  less  discharge  and  less  pain  ;  edges 
of  wound  showing  a  disposition  to  heal  kindly;  less  ragged  in 
appearance,  and  pouting  out  some  pus.    Beapplied  solution. 

7th.  Patient  stronger,  and  has  a  better  appetite;  is  able  to 
sit  up  in  bed  a  short  time;  uterus  diminished  in  size;  posterior 
lip  less  spongy;  anterior  less  dense;  discharge  is  free  and 
offensive ;  edges  of  wound  approximating.  Renewed  applica- 
tion. 

10th.  Bedded  improvement;  edges  of  wound  uniting,  and 
excavations  filling  up  with  healthy  granulations ;  uterus  nearly 
normal  in  density.  Applied  pure  Monsel's  sol.  to  parts,  and 
injected  a  drachm  into  cavity  of  uterus.  Has  pain  now  only 
at  intervals ;  discharge  less,  but  still  somewhat  offensive. 

M4th.  Patient  able  to  walk  about  a  little ;  wound  entirely 
healea;  slight  congestion  in  eervix;.  hypertrophy  senaibly 
diminished.  AppHed  Monsel's  solution  freely  to  cervix  and 
injected  it  into  cavity  of  uterus. 

17th.  Testerday  was  the  day  for  the  menses  to  appear. 
She  accordingly  experienced  much  pain  about  ovarian  and 
lumbo  sacral  regions,  and  there  was  an  abundant  ^'show." 

22d.  Examined  the  uterus,  and  found  congestion  subsided ; 
uterus  normal  as  to  position  and  density;  os  large,  as  in  re- 
cently gravid  uterus;  pain  diminished,  and  discharge  ceased; 
patient  feels  strong,  and  is  able  to  be  about  attending  to  her 
duties. 

Discontinued  all  treatment,  save  free  injections  of  cold 
water  to  vagina.  The  case  is  an  interesting  one,  showing  to 
what  an  extent  abortions. are  carried — injuring  seriously  the 
uterus,  as  well  as  the  nervous  system  generally — and  also 
showing  a  very  satisfactory  and  rapid  recovery.— iVcw  York 
Medical  Journal. 
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EPIDEMIO  CONTAGION. 
Besd  tM:fbrt»  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  bj  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Bobebts. 

Seven  great  epidemics  are  generally  recognized^  viz.:  typbnsi 
flmall  pox,  scarlaliuay  meaHiesi  wbooping-coagh;  influenza  and 
ebolerai  each  of  which  is  oaased  by  a  separate  and  specific 
morbid  poison.  To  this  list  may,  perhaps,  be  added  plaguci 
erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  mamps  (porotitis).  Plague  is  never 
seen  among  us.  Erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever,  with  typhus, 
seem  to  be  interconvertible,  and  may  oe  one  and  the  same  dis- 
ease, and  derivable  from  the  same  animal  poison.  Intermit* 
tents  are  never  epidemic  nor  zymotic,  neither  is  yellow  fevur 
epidemic,  but  its  virus  is  transportable,  and  its  contagiousucbS 
not  wholly  undoubted. 

Various  hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  of  these  poisons  exist ; 
atmospheric,  telluric,  animalcular  (the  most  probable),  fungoid, 
spontaneous,  gaseous,  solid,  etc.,  but  nothing  is  as  yet  posi- 
tively known  on  the  subject.— (See  Holland,  Notes  and  Eef.) 

All  epidemic  poisons  seem  to  have  reached  Europe  from  the 
East,  and  to  have  found  their  way  hither.  None  have  origi- 
nated here^  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  originated, 
nothing  is  known;  all  are  of  great  antiquity.  The  poison  of 
eholera  bad  existed  in  India  for  centuries  before  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  and  then  into  America,  and  is  now  endemio 
there. 

Thene  poisons,  however  originating,  infected  the  human 
body  with  a  specific  disease  which  has  never  changed  or  lost 
its  power  or  property.  Many  of  them  possessed  the  power  of 
re-maltiplying  themselves  in  the  body,  by  an  intra  corporeal 
zuma  or  zymotic  (forment);  the  germs  so  multi{>lied  being  ex- 
haled from  the  body  with  secretions,  and  diffused  in  the  sur- 
ronnding  atmosphere,  there  again  undergoing  an  extracor- 
poreal,  intra-aerial  zymosis  and  reproduction,  and  infecting 
those  brought  into  indirect  contact  with  the  patient,  through 
the  medium  of  the  (impure)  atmosphere.  Contagion  of  the 
second  genus  (J.  M.  Smith).  That  germs  further  multiplied 
and  diffused  through  the  air  (intra-aerial  zymosis),  wafted  by 
the  wind,  or  advancing  by  their  own  peculiar  powers  of  pro- 
gression, invade  various  localities  at  intervals,  or  in  succession, 
and  produce  endemics,  or  epidemics,  which  are  a  succession  of 
endemics,  each  poison  producing  its  own  specific  disease,  with 
its  attending  phenomena. 

Emanating  thus  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  they  become 
animal  poisons — idio-mtasmata.  Those  poisons  which  are  awi- 
ma/^  specific  and  zymotic,  are  both  contagious  and  epidemic; 
no  others  are  or  become  such.  To  say  that  a  poison  is  an  ani- 
mal one,  is  tantamount  to  this.    Diseases  of  malarious  origin : 
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Eoin-miasmic  arc  ndver  eztoa^oorporealljr  zymotic^  never  con- 
tagioas  in  any  degreei  unless  mixed  (idio-koino  miasmic)  and 
never  epidemic.  Kor  are  the  poisons  transportable  by  air  or 
other  fomites;  unless  we  say  that  of  yellow  fever  is,  and  allow 
it  a  measore  of  cohtnprioasness  tor  which  some  have  contended. 
Such  diseases  arise  locally  from  certain  eansesi  prevail 
localiyi  and  do  not  extend  far'  (endemic);  and  cease  on  the 
cessation  of  th&ir  cansc;  leaving  behind  no  latent  germs  of  in- 
fection for  fature  development.  Bilions,  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent fevers  belong  to  this  category.  Influenza;  the  genesid 
of  which  is  nnknown,  is  per  aerially  portable.  Specific  poisons 
communicate  their  own  action  and  effect;  analogous  trans- 
formations in  the  bodies  of  the  sick;  and  the  disease  produced 
by  them;  is  always  one  and  the  same  specific;  and  sui  generis. 
In  the  case  of  typhuS;  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever,  there  is 
observed  a  curious  interconvertibility  of  poisons,  the  one  some- 
times transmitting  the  other,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  re- 
garded as  identical  poisons  and  diseases,  although  each  is  often 
seen  unmixed  and  pure.  Sometimes  they  concur,  and  only  one 
poison  is  transmitted;  either  according  to  its  greater  promi- 
nence, or  under  circumstances  and  influences  unknown.  Other 
morbid  poisons  concur  m  the  same  individuals;  and  thus  we 
seC;   that  while  the    general  rule   holds   good;   that  specific 

Soisons  produce  specific  diseases,  poisons  may  co-exist,  if  they 
0  not  blend;  and  a  mixed,  mongrel  compound,  or  spurious 
disease  exist,  or  result,  not  easily  to  be  classified,  of  which  certain 
forms  of  typho-bllious,  ictoroid  or  malarial  fevers  are  exam- 
ples. The  poison  of  one  disease  seems  superadded  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Farr,  Reg.  Gen.  of  England,  tells  us  that  "zymotic"  is 
now  subslituted  to  avoid  a  tedious  periphrais  of ''epidemic." 
All  epidemic  (zymotic)  diseases,  I  believe,  are  contagious,  ex- 
cept influenza  (which  may  not  be  zymotic),  extra-corporeal ly, 
although  inter-aerially  it  must  be,  to  account  for  its  excessively 
rapid  development.  So  that,  with  this  exception,  all  epidemics^ 
cholera  included,  are  zymotic  and  contagious;  and,  because 
zymotic  and  contagious,  epidemic,  which  others,  not  such,  are 
not. 

Contagions  of  the  first  genus  (actual  contact)  are  intra-cor- 
poreally  zymotic,  in  a  degree,  producing  disease  only  in  the 
Dody  of  the  recipient,  but,  by  infecting  his  fluids  (blood,  Iymph> 
pus,  etc.),  enabling  them  to  communicate  the  same  diseases  by 
actual  contact  (inoculation).  They  are  not  communicable  through 
an  atmospheric  medium,  nor  are  they  mixed;  for,  although^ 
if  blood  be  drawn  with  the  vaccine  virus  from  a  syphilized 
child,  syphilis  may  be  communicated,  yet  pure  fresh  lymph 
alone  communicates  no  such  disease.  The  exanthemata  con« 
cur ;  but  each  eruption  is  distinct  and  separate ;  and  the  raah 
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•of  typhos,  tb^  rosQ-oalored  lenticular  aptots  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  patohea  of  erysipelasj  may  all  ponoar  or  coexist  in  the 
same  indiTidoal.  Hence  it  eeems  difficult  to  consider  them 
identical  poisons.  Two^  at  least,  of  the  exanthemata  are  inocu- 
lable  also. 

Typhus  and  typhoid  poisons  may  concur  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Theg^  are  the  cases  which  have  caused  the  doubts  as 
to  the  separate  identity  of  the  diseasea,  and  produce  in  the 
aame  case  a  coincidence  of  the  symptoms  and  pathological 
lesions  of  each.  Mixture  of  idio  and  koino-miasma  produces  a 
hybrid  class  of  fevers,  of  bilious  or  ictoroid  character,  with 
yellowness  of  skin  and  black  vomit,  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
IB  not  seen  in  typhus  fever.  The  typho-malarial  fever,  described 
by  Dr.  Woodward,  U.  S.  A.,  in  camp  fevers,  which  he  deems 
non-contagious;  the  compound  Banker  street  fever  of  1820 ;  the 
Irish  ieteroid  typhus,  or  yellow  fever,  as  described  by  Graves 
in  his  clinical  lectures  \  the  Bulam  fever  of  Africa,  and  the  dis- 
ease on  board  H,  M.  S.  Eclair,  etc.,  seem  all  of  this  character ; 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  diagnosis  between  them  and 
jrellow  fever.  A  strong  infusion  of  the  koinie  element  gives  to 
them  their  bilious  character.  A  similarly  predominant  idio- 
miasm  determines  their  typhoid  character,  and  imparts  to 
tJhem  a  qualified  contagiousness.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  super* 
addition  of  idio-miasma  (typhus  poison)  from  without,  or  in» 
wardly  generated  in  course,  that  the  typhoid  character  of 
many  diseases  so  characterized  is  to  be  attributed. 

A  certain  amount  of  intra-corporeal  zymosis  is  necessary,  in 
all  oases,  to  produce  disease;  but,  unless  the  morbid  product  so 
iormed  be  eliminated  (extra-corp.  zymosis)  no  contagion  fol- 
lows, and  the  disease  remains  confined  to  the  body  of  the  re- 
cipient of  the  poison,  and  not  extending  beyond  him.  Jf  anU 
tnalf  it  may  be  reproduced  in  another  by  inoculation  with  his 
fluids,  and  becomes  a  contagion.  If  not,  it  dies  in  the  patient, 
and  is  not  reproduced,  and  hence  is  never  contagious  or  epi- 
demic (ex.  gr.  intermittent  fever  poison) ;  only  certain  kinds  of 
Sersons  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  this  elimination  of  repro- 
ucible  germs,  this  that  I  have  called  extra-corporeal  zymosis, 
and  these  are  the  contagions  proper.  No  disease  is  contagious 
in  which  thia  does  not  occur ;  and  I  think  that,  unless  there 
were  a  further  intra-aerial  zymosis,  regeneration,  remultiplica- 
tion  and  diffusion  per  auratn,  of  specific  germs,  wafted  by  cur- 
rents, or  progressing  by  means  of  vehicles,  or  by  a  peculiar 
power  of  self- progression,  whereby  the  poison  ia  rapidly  dif- 
lused  and  regenerated,  and  everywhere  carried  so  that  all  are 
subjected  to  its  effects^  according  to  their  degree  of  predisposi- 
tion and  susceplibility,  epidemics  could  not  occur. 
If  the  poison. generated  in  and  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of. 
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the  sick  extended  no  fhrther  than  a  few  feet  from  the  bodiea  of 
the  sick,  and  was  there  diluted  or  destroyed  by  ventilation,  Z 
don't  see  how  diseases  could  spread  as  they  do,  and  become 
universal.  Upon  this  point  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  miasms  of  small-pox 
and  typhus  extend  only  a  few  feet  from  the  bedside;  that 
'^  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  popular  opinion  that  typhus 
may  be  propagated  through  the  atmosphere,  from  a  poor*ho8- 
pital  to  the  houses  in  tho  neighborhood,''  (Mnrch,)  which,  al- 
though opposed  to  the  idea  of  intra-aeriel  zymosis  and  progres* 
sion,  may  be  true  in  the  absence  of  any  epidemic  prevalence  of 
the  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  although  the  spread  of  the 
typhus  virus  is  limited,  that  of  smalUpox  does  extend  through 
all  parts  of  the  house,  from  a  single  bed,  even  from  one  house 
to  another  in  the  same  vicinity  (Wood  Pract.  of  Med.)  It  is 
known  that  more  than  fifty  persons  contracted  small-pox  from 
the  body  of  Louis  XY.  by  simply  traversing  the  vast  apartments 
of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  in  which  he  lay  mortally  ill  of  a  most 
virulent  form  of  that  disorder,  without  ever  approaching  his  per* 
son.  That  the  virus  of  small-pox  has  crossed  a  river  1,500  feet 
wide,  and  infected  persons  on  the  other  side )  that  the  poisons 
of  scarlatina  and  puerperal  fever  infect  all  parts  of  a  house  or 
hospital  long  after  the  removal  of  the  inmates  and  thorough 
purilication ;  that  during  the  priBvailing  measles,  or  scarlatina, 
or  cholera  epidemic,  and  even  yellow  fever,  persons  are  infec- 
ted by  walking  the  streets,  and  in  houses,  without  approach  to 
the  sick,  which  is  a  thing  of  daily  observation  and  occurrence 
in  private  families,  and  could  not  happen  unless  there  were  a 
poison  in  the  air.  Court-houses  have  been  infected  throughout 
oy  the  entrance  and  transport  of  miasm  from  filthy,  not  dis- 
eased, prisoners  (Black  assizes)  Murchison  says  that  ^'ty* 
phus  prevails,  for  the  most  part,  in  great  and  wide-spread  epi- 
demics, independently  of  smaller  endemics,"  and  Graves  dis- 
tinctly says  that  <'  typhvs  will  spread  among  hospital  patients 
in  the  same  ward,  independently  of  anything  connected  with 
filth  or  foul  air,'*  not  always  communicated,  I  should  suppose, 
by  the  persons  of  the  attendants.  We  know  that  these  poisons 
exist  in  the  uir,  attack  persons  on  ship-board>  long  and  far 
away  from  land,  persons  in  solitary  confinement  (smali-pox 
and  cholera).  In  cholera,  hundreds  of  cases  occur  within  the 
same  day,  at  such  distances,  and  in  such  diverse  parts  of  a 
city,  that  they  can  not  have  arisen  from  a  personal  intercourse, 
or  from  its  infection.  Influenza,  yellow  fever,  and  other  ma- 
laria are  felt,  on  approaching  a  coast  where  they  prevail,  at 
some  distance;  and  the  former  affects  almost  the  entire  popula- 
;tiou  of  a  city^   town^  or  neighborhood  in  a  few  days,  and 
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spreadB,  at  times,  over  an  entire  country  or  continent;  ite 
oanee  being  certainly  portable.  How  shaH  we  explain  the8» 
discrepancies  of  opinion,  or  account  for  tbe  rapid  and  wide* 
spread  of  these  epidemics  ?  By  uniform  personal  contact  ?  By 
fomitic  infection  t  By  de  novo  genesis,  or.  development  nndeV 
meteoratioas  or  epidemic  infloenoes,  which  can  not  apply  to 
imported  poisons,  however  much  they  may  favor  it,  and  is  not 
known  to  be  true  to  any  ?  Or  by  each  and  all  of  these  caneea 
combined,  together  with  an  intra-aerial  development  and  re- 
multiplication  of  infections  germs  (zymosis)  and  a  pecoMar 
method  of  progression  of  germs,  a  zymosis,  not  in  the  body 
alone,  bat  in  the  air  and  soil ;  the  poisonous  air  becomins^  a 
ferment  which  produces  its  like,''  (Clark's  Lectures,  Medical 
Mecordy  lect.  dd^.  It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  possible,  in  any 
prevailing  epidemic,  to  look  for  personal  contagion  in  every 
ease  as  a  cause  of  infection.  The  disease  is  too  general,  and 
its  spread  too  rapid.  The  atmosphere  contains  the  poison, 
however  introduced  or  developed  If  the  disease  is  specific,  the 
poison  is  specific,  or  the  disease  could  not  be  induced.  If  it  is 
mtra-corporeally  zymotic,  reproducible,  thfit  is  from  the  bodies 
of  the  sick,  it  is  contagious,  and  the  infection,  in  any  way,  by  a 
specific  and  zymotic  person,  is  contagious;  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  influenza,  I  don't  believe  that  any  existing  epidemic  is 
wanting  in  this  character;  and,  if  all  poisons  are  absorbed, 
communication  of  specific  disease,  in  any  way,  from  one 
person  to  another,  is  contagious,  whether  by  swallowing 
of  air  or  infected  fluids,  or  by  contagious  or  pulmonory 
absorption,  which  is  most  probable.  The  mode  of  in- 
fection is  the  same  in  all,  no  matter  where  the  poison  is  derived 
from,  breath,  or  skin,  or  stools,  and  they  are  all  similarly 
oontainriouB  (contracted,  that  is,  in  tbe  same  way),  but  not 
equally  so,  which  depends  upon  the  virulence  and  dose  of 
the  poison,  and  the  degree  of  susceptibility  of  the  exposed. 

To  originate  epidemics,  a  contagions  principle  and  a  me* 
teoratious  influence  may  both  be  needed.  Spontaneous  de- 
velopment does  not  oppose  contagion.  All  known  contagions 
of  epidemie  character  so  originated,  and  they  may  again  do  so. 
But  most  of  them  are  nov  domiciliated  and  domesticated,  and 
arise  now  from  development  of  small  stocks  of  concealed  con- 
tagion, which  is  always  possible  when  spontaneous  develop* 
ment  is  suspected.  Some,  yellow  fever,  cholera  and  influenza, 
are  never  known  to  originate  here;  always  they  are  imported 
poisons,  and  their  germs,  if  not  contagious,  are  at  least  pore- 
able.  No  specific  poison  can  be  introduced  anywhere  whose 
germs  are  not  portable  and  specific,  nor  regenerated,  unless 
zymotic,  intra-aerially  at  least;  so  that  portability  of  such 
germs  may  almost  be  said  to  be  synonymous  with  coDtagion* 
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Th/d  germs  of  typhas,  Bmall-poz^  wbooping-oongby  scarlatina  and 
ohoiera  are  portable  by  fomites,  perbape  tbose  of  typboid  feveri 
and  tbey  are  all  oontagioua.  Tboee  of  yellow-fever  and  in« 
flaenza  are  transportable  tbrougb  tbe  air,  regenerable  in  it, 
multiplioable  in  it,  and  symotie  in  it,  and  infect  by  absorptioii. 
Bat  it  tbey  be  not  intra-oorporoally  jsymotic  and  exbalablet 
poisons,  tbey  are  not  contagious.  Tbaa  ibo  intru-oorpareaL 
aymosis  is  tbe  test  of  contagions  epidemicity.  No  snob  pro* 
perty  attends  tbe  miasms  of  bilious,  remittent,  and  intermittent 
fever,  wbiob  are  never  eitber  epidemic  or  contagions.  Direoli 
contagions  of  tbe  first  germs  diffor  from  titose  of  tbo  second 
(indirect)  mainly  in  tbat  tbere  is  no  extra-corporeal  emanation 
of  oontagioQtf  germs.  Tbe  exantbemata,  altbougb  supposed  to 
be  nsaaliy  of  spontaneoas  origin  (Smitb,  Barker,  etc.),  and  cer- 
tainly at  times  imported,  smallpox  especially,  now  generally 
arise  from  rekindlement  of  small  stocks  of  dormant  viroa 
always  on  band  in  large  cities,  and,  perhaps,  elsewbere.  Ty- 
pboid fever  is  sapposed  to  be  engendered  by  fsecal  fermenta- 
tion, filtb,  etc.;  and  many  attriba^o  typhns  to  similar  local 
causes.  Erysipelas  would  seeih,  also,  to  arise  indepoudently  of 
contagion.  These  are  not,  like  cholera  and  influenaa>  im- 
ported, and  may  have  new  and  local  organs.  But  it  may  be 
tbat  no  zymotic  poison,  once  existent,  ever  doen  become 
wholly  extinct;  tbe  exantbemata  never  have,  and  cholera  is 
atill  endemic  in  India,  and  local  circumstances  and  meteora^ 
tiouR  influences  easily  and  soon  rekindle  them.  Doubtless  tbey 
occur  comparatively  less  frequently  under  tbe  improved  state 
of  hygienic  science. 

But  1  doubt  if  we  are  authorized  to  deny,  as  some  zealous 
sanitarians  have  done,  tbat  tbere  is  any  such  a  thin^  af«  conta- 
gion, and  assert  tbat  all  so-called  <<  contagions ''  result,  in  every 
instance,  from  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  Diseases,  so 
originating  even,  would  not  tbe  less  be  contagious,  say  small- 
pox, for  example.    How,  then,  deny  its  existence  ? 

Tbere  is  no  such  thing  as  contingent  contagion;  it  is  onlv 
qualified.  Epidemic  diseases  are  not  identical;  but  are  all 
analogous  in  general  law  and  action,  although  differing  speoi* 
fically,  yet  so  much  alike  in  these,  tbat  what  in  true  of  one  is 
true^  for  tbe  most  part,  of  all.  Infiuenza  seems  to  be  tbe  only 
epidemic  poison  in  which  zymosis  (and  tbat  not  extra-corpo- 
real) is  separable  from  contagion.  No  morbid  poisons  origir 
Date  within  the  body;  they  are  all  received  from  the  air  into  it. 
Those  which  are  subsequently  reproduced  in  and  eliminated 
from  it  and  become  animal,  whether  orii^inatini^  in  an  idip  ot 
koino- miasm,  or  zymotic  contagions.  It  its  curious  bow  difPei^ 
ent  are  tbe  varieties  and  effects  of  poisons  whose  (original) 
oauses  appear  so  similar.    Epidemic  influence  alone  will  not 
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aecoant  for  them^  and,  if  they  did,  nothing  is  known  of  iU 
oaode  of  action. 

That  typhus  originates  from  oohletio  miadm,  is  generally* 
believed;  bat  not  by  Watson,  nor  by  Wood,  that  offenMve' 
effluvia,  filth  and  poverty  produce  this  specific  form  of  fbver. 
Bat  there  is  between  them,  whether  as  cause  or  effect,  a  con* 
nexion  so  close  that  it  can  not  be  safely  disregarded. 

Barker  attribotes  to  the  fo^l  efiluvia  of  drains,  cesspools,  etc., 
cases  of  typhus,  and  scarlatina  even ;  and  Murchison  thinks 
that  typhus  fever  may  be  so  induced.  The  real  character  of 
the  diseases,  if  any,  so  produced,  is  an  interesting  subject  of 
physiological  inquiry. 

Thesie  statements,  in  regard  to  epidemic  contagion,  are  gen* 
erally  known,  and  to  be  found  in  most  treatises  on  practical 
medicine,  and  the  influences  from  them,  right  or  wrong,  are 
eaMly  drawn.  But  I  do  not  know  where,  elsewhere,  they  are 
aa  succinctly  collected  and  enunciated. — Medical  Record. 


HINTS  ON  SPECTACLES. 

The  natural  decay  of  vision  occurs  usually  from  thirty  to 
fifty  years  of  age,  varying  according  to  habits  and  employment 
of  the  individual.  Sometime  during  this  interval  the  refrao* 
tive  powers  of  the  crystalline  humors  of  the  eye  slightly  alter 
their  condition,  while  the  crystalline  lens  and  cornea  change 
their  form,  so  that  a  difficulty  of  distinct  vision  is  felt.  The 
eye  loses  a  portion  of  its  power  of  seeing  at  varying  distanccFf 
or  lis  power  of  adjustment,  and  near  objects  are  no  longor  as 
easily  seen  as  in  youth.  Reading  small  print  by  candlelight  is 
difficult,  as  the  book  requires  to  be  held  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  eye  than  formerly,  and  a  more  powerful  light  ia 
needed,  and  even  then  the  letters  appear  misty,  and  to  run  on 
into  the  others,  or  seom  double.  And  still  further,  in  order  to 
see  more  easily,  the  light  is  often  placed  between  the  book  and 
the  eye,  and  fatigue  is  soon  felt,  even  with  moderate  reading. 

When  these  symptoms  show  the  eye  to  have  altered  its 
primitive  form,  spectacles  are  absolutely  needed,  l^ature  i8 
calling  for  aid,  and  must  have  assistance;  and  if  such  is  longer 
witheld,  the  eye  is  needlessly  taxed,  and  the  change  which  at 
first  was  slight,  proceeds  more  rapidly,  until  a  permanent  in« 
jury  is  produced. 

There  is  a  common  notion,  that  the  -use  of  spectacles  should 
be  put  off  as  long  as  possible;  but  such  is  a  great  mistake,  lead- 
ing  oftefi  to  impaired  vision  for  life,  and  is  even  more  injurioua 
than  too  early  employment. 
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Timely  assietanoe  relieves  the  eye,  and  diminishes  the  ten- 
dency to  flattening,  whereas^  should  the  use  of  spectacles  be 
longer  postponed,  the  eye  changes  rapidly;  and  when  the  opti- 
cian is  at  last  consulted,  it  is  found  that  a  deeper  focus  specta- 
cle must  be  used  than  usual  for  the  first  pair,  and  even  these 
Buit  bat  a  short  time,  and  have  to  be  again  exchanged  for  those 
of  still  deeper  power;  and  these  changes  become  a  matter  of 
necessity  which,  unless  judiciousjy  checked,  continue  during 
life. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  first  using  spectacles, 
they  are  not  required  during  daylight,  but  only  for  reading, 
etc.,  by  artificial  light;  and  it  may  be  from  six  months  to  two 
years  from  the  time  of  first  adopting  them  ere  they  will  be  re- 
quired for  day  use. 

Sfiort  Rules  for  the  Preservation  of  Sight, — It  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  near  and  distant  objects  should  be  equally 
examined^  so  that  the  eye  may  preserve  its  fullest  power  of 
adjustment;  this  should  be  done  by  the  unaided  eye  alone, 
where  it  is  possible,  but  the  short-sighted  should  always  use 
spectacles,  as  the  power  to  see  at  different  distances  becomes 
paralysed,  and  different  spectacles  for  near  and  distant  objects 
will  be  required. 

Spectacles  should  only  be  worn  to  compensate  for  any  defi- 
ciency or  excess  of  refractive  power  of  the  eye,  and  this  defi- 
ciency or  excess  should  be  most  carefully  ascertained  by  the 
use  of  the  optometer  in  order  to  gnide  us  as  to  the  requisite 
focus. 

Uae  the  softest  washleather  to  wipe  your  spectacles,  and  if 
the  lens  become  scratched,  have  thorn  exchanged  at  once. 

Single  eye  glasses  are  injurious,  as  all  the  work  has  to  be 
done  with  on^  eye,  and  then  a  prolonged  use  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  differing  in  each. — Drug- 
gists' Circular, 


Incontinenob  of  Urine  sugobbsfullt  treatbd  bt  Extract  ov 
Belladoi^na. — A  healthy  looking  country  girl,  fourteen  years 
old,  was  brought  by  her  mother  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hoa- 
pital  on  the  llth  of  January  la»t.  She  had  suffered  from  noc- 
turnal incontinence  of  urine  for  the  last  two  years.  Not  a 
Bight  passed  without  her  wetting  the  bed,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  she  had  been  compoUod  to  lie  upon  straw  covered 
with  a  sheet  in  order  to  change  her  bedding  daily.  She  had 
been  taken  out  of  bed  at  night,  scolded  and  ridiculed,  without 
any  effect  in  making  her  abandon  the  habit.  Dr.  Drysdale 
ordere  1  her  to  take  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  extract  of  bella- 
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donna  an  a  pill;  to  be  taken  at  bedtime  every  night.  On  the 
15tb  of  January  her  mother  came  to  say  that  she  bad  not  wet* 
ted  her  bed  since  taking  the  roedicine.  Up  to  the  18th  of  Jana* 
ary  there  was  no  return  of  incontinence  of  urine.  Dr.lBrysdale 
remarked  that  he  had,  in  many  cases,  seen  similar  results  from 
ose  of  belladonna  in  this  disease,  and  supposed  the  drug  acted 
by  paralysing  the  detrusor  urinsB  muscle. — London  Lancet. 

i        ~  ' 

THE    MEDICAL    RBPORTEE. 
ST.  LOUIS,  JULY  16.  1867. 

RBVIEW8. 

AS  TSQUIRT  INTO  THE  ORTOIN  OF  MODERN  AKJSSTHESIA;  By  the  Hon. 
TumiER  Smith.    Hartroril :  Brown  Jk  Gross .    J867. 

These  papers  were  originally  published  at  Philadelphia,  la 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  A  thorongh  history  la 
given  in  eonformity  with  the  facts,  and  conclusions  reached 
different  from  those  which  arc  generally  received.  To  Dr. 
Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  Gonnectiont,  in  1844,  is  due  the 
honor  of  having  first  tested  the  efficacy  of  nitrous  ozyde  gas 
as  an  anfisthetio. 

The  work  before  us  is  well  worthy  of  perasal.  It  is  full  of 
historical  interest,  and,  perhaps,  treats  more  logically  ol  the 
parts  in  the  Cflse  than  any  other  which  has  yet  appeared. 

PRACTICAL  DISSECTIONS.  By  Ktcrard  M.  FIoeoe*.  M.  D.,  formerly  Demon- 
Ktrator  of  Anatomy  In  tbe  Medical  Department  of  Hanrard  Uoivantlty..  second 
Edition.    Ptttladelphla  :   Henry  C.  Lea.    18(17. 

This  very  excellent  work  comes  to  us  in  a  neat  and  conve- 
nient form  for  the  student  of  anatomy.  The  second  edition  has 
been  revised,  and  in  examining  the  contents^  we  know  of  no 
better  work  for  the  object  in  view.  The  ]»lan  pursued  is  the 
description  of  all  such  parts  afl  may  be  exposed  at  one  dissec- 
tion, ezoopt,  of  course,  such  minutis  as  may  require  a  special 
dissection.  Thfe  work  is  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  medi- 
cine, for  it  is  the  result  of  tan  years'  experience  in  the  dead 
room. 
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The  SeaUh  of  St.  Louis  has  beenj  and  Btill  in,  remarkably 
good.  Probably;  for  a  very  long  time^  wo  have  not  been 
blessed  with  sneh  immunity  from  summer  disease.  By  refer- 
ing  to  our  tables  of  the  mortuary  statistics  it  will  be  seen  haw 
low  the  wave  of  disease  has  desoended.  An  occasional  remark 
about  cholera  comes  to  uS;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  malady 
thus  far.  We  are  authorized  in  saying  that  not  a  single  cuse  of 
cholera  has  appeared  among  us  this  season.  The  ordinary 
summer  complaint  of  children  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  so 
common^  and  what  WQ  have  eeopi  personally,  has  been,  in 
almost  every  instance,  traced  to  the  eating  of  summer  fruits, 
either  in  excess  or  unripe*  The  same  remark  may  be  ajiplied 
to  the  diarrhosa  and  cholera  morbus  of  adults;  showing  as  we 
have  always  claimed,  how  much  rests  with  the  individual  to 
maintain  his  health  at  a  proper  standard.  Intemperance  in 
eating  is  as  much  a  vice  as  excessive  drinking. 

We  owe  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Board  of  Health.  It 
has  certainly  taken,  hold  of  the  sanitary  questions  with  vigor 
and  understanding.  Our  city  has  never  been  in  better  condi* 
tion  than  now.  The  immense  labor  that  has  been  performed 
is  only  half  shnown  by  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board.  We  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  new  system  of  hy* 
giene  lately  introduced,  and  particularly  on  the  ability  of  the 
men  who  now  compose  the  Board.  We  do  not  mean  to  at- 
tribute everything  to  the  Board  of  Health.  Our  present  high 
state  of  health  must  be,  in  part,  attributable  to  the  absence  of 
those  unknown  influences  which  produce  disease.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that,  so  far,  we  have  escaped  the  epidemic  of  last 
year,  and  look  forward,  trustfully,  to  the  rest  of  the  season, 
which,  as  it  has  bountifully  supplied  us  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  so  will  preserve  us  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  them. 


Poisonings  in  FRANOX.-*From  1851  to  1862,  232  persons  were 
poisoned  in  France  by  arsenic,  170  by  phosphorus  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco,  77  by  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol, 
88  by  verdigris,  86  by  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  23  by  can- 
tharides,  6  by  opium  and  6  by  hellebore.  Eighteen  other 
poisonings  were  effected  by  means  of  various  other  poisons. 
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The  Missouri  Medical  College  has  isaned  its  Circular,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference,  for  the  ensaing  coarse  of  lectures.  It  has 
thorooghly  reorganized^  and  has  entered  upon  the  field  again 
with  all  the  energy  of  its  youth.  Its  corps  of  professors  con- 
tains many  prominent  and  old  teachers,  and  others,  though 
new  to  the  business,  yet  fully  equal  to  their  duties.  This  is  the 
oldest  school  of  the  West,  and  has  always  had  a  full  share  of 
the  honors  of  medical  teaching;  and  though  not  according  with 
tho  views  of  the  late  Medical  Convention  of  Medical  Teachers, 
as  we  notice  by  an  address  of  the  veteran  of  the  school,  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Dr.  J.  N.  McDowell,  still  we  do  not  hesi^ 
tate  in  saying  that  what  the  Faculty  professes  it  will  carry  out 
in  the  fullest  acceptation.  *  There  will  always  be  at  least  two 
medical  schools  in  St.  Louis,  and  this  will  be  one,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  prominent. 


Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York, — We  would  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  annual  circular  of  the  above 
for  the  session  of  1867-8,  in  our  advertising  department.  No 
medical  school  presents  a  taaore  eminent  list  of  professors,  com- 
prising tho  very  host  medical  talent  in  the  United  States,  and 
from  tne  number  of  professors,  and  the  immense  clinical  ad- 
vantages possessed,  offers  more  than  ordinary  inducements  to 
students. 


The  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. — This  old  and 
highly  prosperous  institution  will  commence  the  forty-third 
winter  session  in  October  next.  No  medical  sohool  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  stands  higher  or  offers  more  inducements  to  medical 
fittldents.  The  surgical  and  clinical  advantages  are  abundant, 
and  as  teachers  they  have  no  superiors.  The  annual  announce- 
menty  with  farther  particulars,  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
department* 
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Editorial. 


Beef  curing  by  Venous  Injection  is  praotised  by  a  firm  at  Oor« 
pns  Christii  Texas,  according  to  report|  with  perfect  succenB* 
The  blood  i»  withdrawn  by  tapping  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart;  the  animal  haviog  been  stanned;  after  which  the  veins 
are  forcibly  injected  with  brine,  through  a  hose,  the  nozzle  ot 
which  is  tightly  inserted  in  an  orifice  in  the  left  ventricle  while 
the  orifice  in  the  right  ventricle  is  closed.  After  filling,  the 
right  ventricle  is  opened,  and  allowed,  under  a  continaed  pres- 
sure of  bri«o,  to  run  olear  of  the  remaining  blood.  On  making 
an  incision  at  any  point  in  the  carcass,  the  brine  spirts  out  the 
same  as  blood  from  the  living  animal,  only  with  greater  force* 
Sven  the  hide  is  perfectly  salted,  and  the  carcass  can  bo  kept 
or  transported  whole  a^i  it  stands,  or  skinned,  out  up  and 
packed>  with  perfect  safety  from  decomposition. 


VltAL  STATISTICS  OP  ST.  LOUlS. 

From   Jdne  1.  to  Jviy  1.  18S7. 

Famtehed  for  tke  St.  Louu  Medioal  Bepoitcr,  from  the  oOoUU  i««ards. 

DBATB8  DUBINQ  THB  ABOyS    PBBIOD. 


White  Males 188 

White  Females 122 

Colored  Maltss 18 

Colored  Ftjmales 12 

Born  in  the  United  biates 237 

Born  in  Germany /• *,.    4(5 

Born  in  Ireland 41 

Born  in  other  countries 11 


Still  Born 27 

Under  five  years  of  age 148 

Between  Ave  and  twenty  years...  89 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  78 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  86 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years.«.  10 
Bet  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs  8 
Total..:. 886 


Accidents 10 

Abscess :...;....  8 

Apoplexy « 10 

Asphyxia 1 

Asthma.. .«./ /r 2 

Bronchitis • 1 

Burns 2 

Carditis 4 

Cancer 4 

Cerebritis 18 

Cholera  Morbus 4 

Cholera  Infantum 8 

Convulsions 12 

Congestion  of  Brain.. 8 

Cyanosis 1 

Croup «... 8 

Diarrhoea 9 

Drowned 8 

Diphtheria.... 2 

Dropsv.. 8 

Delirium   Tremens.. 2 

Rnteritis 8 

lEryMpelas..... 2 

Bocepbalis 2 

Epilepsy 1 

Fracture 2 


DISVA8ES. 


Fever  Typoid.. .<...<* 26 

Fever  Ruiou.s 6 

Fever  Puerperal ^* 4 

Fever  Remittent 6 

FevBT  Intermittent 6 

Fever  Congestive.... »    4 

Gastritis 2 

Hepatitis .•    4 

Hydrocephalus.. 4 

Hemorrhage 2 

Labor 2 

Marasmus 15 

Meningitis. 17 

Paralysis 2 

Peritonitis 6 

Poisoning 2 

Pertussis 6 

Phthisis 66 

Pneumonia .^ «.  62 

Ttheumatism 2 

Rubeola 6 

Scarlatina 6 

Syphilis • 2 

Sunstroke 2 

Tetanus 8 

Wounds 4 
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THE   SAINT  LOUIS 

MEDICAL  REPORTER, 

A  BEMI-IIONTHLT  BEOOBB  OF  HIIDIOIHE  kST)  SDiaEST, 

EBITIEX)  BY 

J.  S.  B.  ALLETNE,  M.  D.,  AND  O.  F.  POTTER,  M.  D. 

YoL.  II,  St.  Louis,  August  1,  1867.  No.  11. 

INVESTIGATIONS.  CHEMICAL  AND  MICROSCOPICAL,  RESULT- 
ING IN  WHAT  APPEARS  TO  BE  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW 
FUNCTION  OP  THE  SPLEEN  AND  LACTEAL  AND  LYMPHATIC 
GLANDS. — To'wit :  The  fof-mation  of  ChoUaterine,  and  the  partial 
iransfwmation  of  the  Choleaterine  of  the  Bile  and  Food  into  Seroline-; 
with  some  expenments  relating  to  the  action  of  the  Salivary  Secretions 
upon  Farinaceous  Saccharine  and  Albuminous  Products  ;  some  facts  and 
inferences  relating  to  the  Lymphatics  and  the  products  of  Parent  Cells— ^ 
The  detection  of  Cholesterine  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Eye  and  of 
SeroHne  in,  and  as  an  Excretion  oft  the  Prostate  Gland  —  Also  diS' 
reveries,  briefly  referred  to,  connected  with  the  important  pinmary  funo^ 
iiona  of  the  spleen,  and  the  Lacteal  and  Lymphatic  Glands^  Liver  and 
Kidneys ;  with  remarks  on  the  office  of  the  Epithelial  Cells  covering  the 
Jntesttnal  Villi.  • 

By  J.  U.  Salibburt.  M.   D..  Prorepsor  of  Histology.  Physiology  and  Oil  Pa- 
tHoiogy  iu  Charity  Hoapiud  Medltial  College,  CieTelaad,  Ohio. 

[Communicated  for  the  St.  Loafs  Medical  Reporter.] 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  paper  on  Experiments  connected 
with  the  discovery  of  Cholesterine  and  Seroline,  as  secretions, 
in  health^  of  the  Salivary,  Tear,  Mammary  and 'Sndoriferoas 
Ghinds,  of  the  Testis  and  Ovary,  etc«,  published  in  the  April 
number,  1863,  of  the  American  Jaurncdof  the  Medical  Sciences, 
1  have  extended  the  inquiries  to  the  g]ands*of  the  lacteal  and 
^lymphatic  systems  with  what  seems  to  foe  very  interesting 
Tesults,  and  which  are  detailed  in  the  present  paper, 

INeSSTIOIC  AND   DIQESTION. 

The  first  operation  in  these  processes  is  the  introduction  of 
food  into  the  mouth,  which  is  an  act  of  pure  volition.  It  is 
there  subjected  to  the  process  of  mastication,  by  which  the 
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food  18  triturated  and  incorporated  with  the  salivary  eecre* 
tions.  This  process  is  essentially  automatic.  The  admixturor 
of  the  saliva  with  the  triturated  food  renders  not  only  the  sub- 
sequent process  of  solution  more  easy,  but  also  appears  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  alimentary  matters  themselves.  It  has  the 
power  of  exciting  panary  fermentation  and  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar ;  but  not  the  property  of  generaiing  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  in  saccharine  solutions^  although  it  excites  in 
them  a  slow  putrefactive  change.  This  is  exhibited  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiments : 

Experiment  1.  January  6.  1863. — Mixed  two  masses  of 
wheat-flour  dough,  at  12  m.  In  one  placed  the  common  brew- 
ers' yeast  at  the  time  of  mixing ;  in  the  other,  at  1  P.  m.,  one 
hour  after,  mixed  in  saliva )  set  both  aside  at  a  temperature  of 
75**  F.  At  2  p.  M.  the  brewers'  yeast  dough  began  to  rise ;  at 
8  P.  M.  the  saliva  yeast  dough  began  to  exhibit  like  signs.  At 
12  o'clock  at  night  they  had  both  risen  very  light,  the  brewers' 
yeast  dough  slightly  more  than  the  other.  On  the  following 
morning,  eighteen  hours  after  mixing  the  brewers'  3*east  dough, 
and  seventeen  hours  after  mixing  the  other,  both  had  risen 
neither  had  any  sour  smell.  On  breaking  open  the  masses,  equally; 
the  saliva  dough  had  the  carbonic  acid  uniformly  mixed  through 
it,  while  in  the  brewers'  yeast  dough  a  large  proportion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  was  immediately  beneath  the  top  crust,  in  a 
body.  Both  samples  of  dough  were  moistened,  placed  in  porce- 
lain dishes,  and  set  aside,  at  a  temperature  of  ^b"*  F.  Forty- 
eight  hours  after  examined  them  with  a  microscope.  No  dif- 
ference could  be  seen  in  the  quantity  of  torula  (yeast)  cells 
each  contained,  nor  in  the  amount  of  minute  active  germ  and 
sperm  and  confcrvoid  cells.  Both  samples  emitted  a  sour  odor; 
but  the  saliva  dough  stronger  than  the  other.  The  saliva 
dough  exhibited  strong  acid  reaction,  while  the  other  gave  evi- 
dence of  but  a  slight  excess  of  free  acid. 

Experiment  2. — At  2  p.  m.,  January  8th,  made  four  ounces 
of  dough  out  of  wheat  ftour  and  water,  and  worked  in  it  one 
drachm  of  saliva,  and  set  the  dough  aside  at  a  temperature  of 
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about  80""  F.  At  3  p.  m.,  one  boar  after  mixing,  the  dough  be- 
gan to  rise  j  at  10  p.  m.,  it  had  risen  quite  light,  as  light  as  good 
brewers'  yeast  dough,  previous  to  baking.  Let  it  stand  till  the 
following  morning.  At  8  a.  m.,  eighteen  hours  after  being 
mixed;  it  was  baked.  When  done  it  had  the  appearance  of  fine 
light  bread. 

Experiment  3. — At  2  p.  m.,  January  8th|   dissolved    two 
drachms  of  pure   white  loaf  sugar  in   fifty  drachms  of  pure 
water,  and  added  one  drachm  of  saliva,  stirring  it  in  well.  The- 
mixture  was  set  aside  at  a  temperature  of  about  80""  F.    At  10< 
p.  M.,  eight  hours  after,  no  appearance  of  fermentation. 
gj^January  11th,  10  a.  m. — No  fermentation  yet.    The  solution 
has  been  kept  since  the  8th,  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  65^ 
to  80^  F.    Added  fifty  drachms  more  of  water^  and  set  aside  a4 
a  temperature  of  80°  F. 

January  14th. — No  perceptible  alcoholic  fermentation  has 
yet  taken  place.  The  solution,  however,  has  become  milky, 
and  has  a  peculiar  rancid  odor,  resembling,  somewhat,  that  of 
cheese.  It  has  a  slight  acid  reaction  with  litmus,  and  is  still 
very  sweet  to  the  taste.  There  is  evidently  a  slow  putrefac 
tion,  and,  perhaps,  a  slight  acetous  fermentation  going  on. 
A  microscopic  examination  revealed  in  the  solution  numerous 
actively  moving  zoosporoid  cells,  about  the  size,  and  a  little 
larger,  than  ordinary  torula  cells.  There  were  also  many  mi- 
nute, active,  sperm  and  germ  confervoid  cells.  The  mucous  cells 
of  the  saliva  had  become  elongated  into  loose  granular  fila* 
ments,  around  which  were  aggregated  numerous  minute  algoid,. 
sperm  and  germ  cells,  and  many  zoosporoid  bodies. 

It  was  found  on  adding  saliva  to  meats  that  it  accelerated,, 
somewhat,  putrefactive  fermentation.  It  has,  however,  much, 
less  influence  upon  albumen  than  upon  farinaceous  matters. 

This  might,  perhaps,  have  been  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
carnivorous  animals,  that  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  animal 
(albuminous)  matters,  simply  tear  their  food,  and  swallow  it  in 
lumps,  without  trituration  or  incorporating  it  with  saliva  to 
any  great  extent  >  while  all  animals  that  subsist,  either  par» 
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tially  or  wholly,  upon  farinaceous  and  saccharine  prodactSi  tri- 
turate their  food,  and  thoroaghly  incorporate  it  with  saliva 
before  it  is  snbjocted  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

With  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach  commences 
the  digestive  process.  The  presence  of  food  in  this  organ  ex- 
cites a  Accretion  from  its  glandular  lining,  which  is  called  the 
gastric  juice.  This  secretion  acts  as  a  solvent  to  the  food.  The 
only  change  the  food  has  undergone,  chemically;  previous  to  its 
being  submitted  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is 
that  which  is  effected  by  the  admixture  of  saliva  in  the  mouth. 
This  saliva  possesses  the  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar, 
and  of  exciting  incipient  changes  in  albuminous  matters,  but 
has  apparently  but  little  power,  as  we  have  before  seen,  of 
exciting,  in  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  alcoholic  fermentation, 
although  it  appears  to  excite  this  more  rapidly  in  moistened 
wheat  dough,  raised  by  it,  as  would  appear  evident  from  the 
multiplication  and  development  in  it  of  torula  cells,  as  is  shown 
in  the  preceding  experiments.  The  chemical  action  of  saliva 
upon  the  food,  commenced  in  the  mouth,  is  supposed  to  bo 
checked  on  its  arrival  in  the  stomach  by  the  acid  character  of 
the  gastric  fluid.  It  again  commences,  however,  after  the  food 
has  arrived  in  the  small  intestines,  and  has  become  neutralized 
by  the  action  of  the  biliary  secretions. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  fances  and  (Bsopbagns, 
and  that  of  the  parotid,  sublingual  and  sub-maxillary  glands, 
4tre  lined  or  covered  with  a  compact  layer,  closely  set,  of 
epithelial  cells,  the  office  of  which  is  to  organize  and  set  at 
liberty  the  salivary  secretions,  which  are  the  first  of  the  diges* 
tive  fluids  to  be  incorporated  with  the  food. 

The  stomach  is  thickly  studded  with  tubular  glandules,  open* 
ing  upon  its  free  surface.  These  terminate  at  the  other,  blind 
exXremities,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Among  those  blind  terminations  are  scattered  sparsely  a  pecu- 
liar class  of  closed  follicles.  The  tubular  glandules  are  thickly 
set  or  lined  with  parent  epithelial  cells,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
Assimilate;  organize  and  discharge  into  the  stomach  the  gastnc 
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digestive  fluids.  These  gastric  digestive  fluids  are  known  by 
the  name  of  gastric  juice.  It  contains  a  peculiar  proximate  or- 
ganic body  called  pepsine,  which  is  endowed  with  the  property 
of  exciting  gastric  fermentation,  by  which,  with  the  muscular 
contractions,  the  albuminous,  caseous  and  fibrinous  ingredients 
of  the  food  are  dissolved  and  transformed  into  a  peculiar  body, 
difPering  from  either,  and  known  as  albuminose.  During  the 
fermentation  excited  by  pepsine  an  odor  is  exhaled  somewhat 
like  that  of  malting  barley.  An  acid  condition  is  necessary  in 
order  to  have  this  peculiar  body  excite  fermentative  action. 
This  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  this  ferment,  which  makes  it 
differ  from  both  the  salivary  and  intestinal  secretions  (fer* 
ments).  The  oflSce  of  gastric  digestion,  then,  appears  to  be  to 
dissolve  the  fibrinous,  caseous  and  albuminous  constituents  of 
the  food.  The  gastric  solvent,  at  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  is  believed  to  consist  in  free  acids  (hydrochlorio 
and  lactic)  and  a  peculiar  yeast  product  (pepsine)  which  acts 
as  a  ferment  in  effecting  solution.  This  solution  is  aided  by 
the  successive  muscular  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the 
gastric  wails.  Little  by  little  the  alimentary  materials  are  re- 
duced to  a  homogeneous,  pulpy  mass,  called  chyme;  this  passes- 
into  the  duodenum,  as  soon  as  formed,  through  a  valvular  (py- 
loric) orifice,  which  closes  itself  to  solids.  The  chyme  is  usually 
a  homogeneous  fluid,  grayish  substance,  having  a  slightly  acid 
taste,  but  otherwise  insipid.  When  the  food  is  oily,  the  chyme 
has  a  creamy  appearance ;  but  when  farinaceous,  it  resembles 
grhel. 

The  fibrinous,  caseous,  glutinous  and  albuminous  products, 
derived  from  animal  and  vegetable  food,  are  reduced,  by  solu- 
tion, to  the  condition  of  the  so-called  albuminose.  Farinaceous 
matters  are  not  dissolved,  unless  the  salivary  secretions  have 
produced  certain  changes  in  them.  Sugar  is  reduced  to  com* 
plete  solution,  and  transferred  at  once  to  the  intestines.  Oily 
matters  are  reduced  to  minute  particles,  and  become  mixed 
with  the  other  constituents  of  the  chyme. 

Insoluble  products,  such  as  woody  fibre,  cellular,  .resinous. 
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horny  and  bony  mattersi  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  epidermic  and 
other  thick-wailed  cells,  pass  unchanged  from  the  stomachi  un- 
dergoing no  subsequent  changes  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  are 
voided  as  part  of  the  foeces.  The  epithelial  surface  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  is  greatly  increased,  like  that  of  the  stomach,  by 
means  of  tubular  glandules,  which  are  known  as  the  <'  follicles 
of  Lieberkuhn,''  and  the  duodenal  glands  of  Brunner.  The 
former  occur  in  great  numbers,  occupying  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  mucous  lining,  and  are  found  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  small  and  large  intestines;  the  latter  are  confined 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  duodoMum.  These  glandular  tubules 
are  lined  by  the  extension  of  the  parent  epithelial  cells,  that 
line  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  and  greatly  increase  the  sur- 
face that  performs  the  all-important  office  of  organizing  the 
products  which  are  to  produce  the  fermentative  and  other 
changes,  that  fit  the  nutrient  materials  to  be  taken  up  as  food 
by  the  epithelial  cells,  and  transmitted  by  them  to  the  intesti- 
nal villi,  and  capillary  and  lacteal  cells  beyond.  When  the 
digested  albuminous  matters,  and  those  other  portions  of  the 
food  not  digested,  consisting  of  farinaceous,  saccharine  and  oily 
products,  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  small  intestines — the 
third  division  of  the  alimentary  canal — they  come  in  contact 
with  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions,  and  the  intestinal 
juices,  organized  by  the  epithelial  glandular  surfaces.  The  oily 
matters  in  the  duodenum,  coming  in  contact  with  the  pancre- 
atic secretion,  are  disintegrated  and  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of 
division  or  to  a  complete  emulsion.  The  important  ingredient 
of  this  emulsion  is  called  pancreatine. 

The  farinaceous  bodies,  in  this  third  division  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  come  in  contact  with  the  ^'intestinal  juices,''  se- 
creted by  the  epithelial  glandular  tubules  and  cell  surfaces, 
which,  with  the  salivary  secretions  previously  incorporated 
with  the  food,  excite  active  saccharine  fermentation  in  them, 
and  they  are  rapidly  converted  into  sugar,  which  largely 
abounds  in  the  large  intestines. 

The  experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  show  that  the  bile  is 
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not  an  excrementitioas  prodact^as  some  have  supposed,  bat  one 
that  performs  an  important  fanotion  in  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion, as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  of  vital 
importance  to  continued  animal  existence.  What  its  precise 
office  is  has  not  been  yet  satisfactorily  determined.  It  would 
appear,  however,  at  this  stage  of  investigation,  that  its  office  is 
closely  connected  with  the  assimilation  and  appropriation  of 
hydro-carbonaceous  matters,  as  dogs  deprived  of  this  secretion, 
by  artificial  fidtulso,  either  die  immediately  or  rapidly  become 
emaciated,  and  finally  die  from  exhaustion. - 

ABSORPTION^ 

The  so-called  absorbent  system  proper  is  made  up  of  two 
principal  sets  of  vessels.  One,  commencing  upon  the  walls  of 
the  intestines,  and  is  termed  the  lacteal  system,  from  the  milky 
character  of  the  chyle  which  it  contains,  whilst  the  other  takes 
its  origin  in  the  various  parts  of  the  organism  at  largo,  es- 
pecially in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  textures,  and  is  known 
as  the  lymphatic  system  from  the  transparent,  watery  appear- 
ance of  the  liquid  it  conveys.  Although  the  walls  of  the  whole 
gastro-intestinal  apparatus  are  furnished  with  so-called  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  yet  it  is  in  those  of  the  small  intestines  that 
the  lacteals  especially  abound.  They  seem  to  originate  in  the 
interior  of  the  villi,  where  their  free  ends  are  covered  by  a 
tunic  or  plexus  of  capillary  blood  vessels  that  lie  immediately 
beneath  the  external  surface  of  these  filamentous  processes. 
The  walls  of  the  so  called  absorbent  vessels  are  extremely  thin, 
80  that  the  character  of  their  contents  can  readily  be  discerned 
through  them.  They  are  abundantly  provided  with  valves,  so 
arranged  that  their  contained  fluid  can  pass  only  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

The  lacteals  all  discharge  their  contents,  after  b'^ing  par- 
tially organized  in  the  lacteal  glands,  into  the  recepiaculum 
chyliy  which  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  close  to  the  spine. 
Into  the  same  receptacle  many  lymphatic  trunks  pour  their 
partially  organized  products,  T7hich  they  have  collected  from  the 
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posterior  of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  From  it  arises  the  thoraeic 
duet  of  the  left  side,  which  passes  forward  along  the  spine,  re- 
ceiving other  lymphatic  tranks  in  its  coarse,  and  terminates  at 
the  junction  of  the  left  jugular  and  subclavian  veins.  A  similar 
trunk,  on  the  right  side,  receives  the  lymphatics  of  the  right 
side  of  the  head  and  upper  cztrenuties,  with  those  of  the  right 
lung  and  right  side  of  the  liver,  and  this  terminates,  in  like 
manner,  at  the  junction  of  the  right  subclavian  and  jugular 
veins. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  laoteais  constituted  the 
channel  through  which  all  fresh  nutritive  materials  entered  the 
body.  It  is  now,  however,  believed  that  the  more  soluble  por- 
.tions  of  the  alimentary  materials  are  taken  into  the  blood  ves- 
sels direct  without  passing  through  an  intermediate  lacteal 
system. 

The  contents  of  the  lymphatics  u  believed  to  be  made  up  of 
the  residual  fluid,  which  having  escaped  into  the  tissues  from 
the  blood  vessels  is  not  appropriated,  together  with  particles  of 
the  solid  framework,  m  hich  having  lost  their  vitality  and  be- 
come useless  to  their  tissues,  and  which  have  not  undergone 
such  a  degree  of  decay  as  to  unfit  them  for  nutrient  purposes, 
but,  like  the  materials  of  animal  food,  are  susceptible  of  being 
assimilated  so  as  again  to  be  appropriated  by  the  system. 

Another  set  of  organs  closely  connected  with  the  process  of 
the  so-called  absorption  are  the  intestinal  vUli,  Each  villus  is 
made  up  of  an  external  layer  of  columnar,  parent  epithelial 
cells,  inside  of  which  is  a  layer  of  capillary  vessels,  within 
which  a  lacteal  vessel  takes  its  rise. 

Dalton,  in  his  Human  Physiology,  p.  147,  says:  "Villi  are 
the  active  agents  in  the  process  of  absorption.  By  their  pro- 
jecting form,  and  their  great  abundance,  they  increase  enor-^ 
mously  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  dige<^ted  finida 
come  in  contact  with  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane^  and 
increase,  also,  to  a  corresponding  degree,  the  energy  with 
which  absorption  takes  place.  They  hang  out  into  the  nutri- 
tious, semifluid  mass  contained  in  the  intestinal  cavity^  as  the 
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roots  of  a  tree  penetrate. the  soil,  and  they  imbibe  the  liquefied 
portions  of  the  food  with  a  rapidity  which  is  in  direct  propor-^ 
tion  to  their  extent  of  surface  and  the  activity  of  their  circula- 
tion." 

Absorption  of  the  nutrient  materials  of  the  intestines  takes 
place  both  by  the  blood  vessels  and  the  lacteals.  The  fatty 
matters,  with  which  are  incorporated  intimately  albuminous 
products;  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  while  the  saccharine,  and 
a  portion  of  the  albuminous  matters,  are  absorbed  by  the  fusi- 
form cells  of  the  capillaries  of  the  villi.  It  is  very  evidcj:)t  that 
albuminous  matters  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  with  the  fatty 
products,  from  the  fact  that  after  the  absorbent  matters  have 
passed  through  the  lacteal  glands,  multitudes  of  fibrin  cells^ 
and  their  resultant  filaments,  and  their  nuclei,  nucleoli  and 
granules  are  discerned  in  the  lacteals,  receptaculum  chyli  and 
thoracic  duct.  The  fibrin  cells  are  even  discoverable  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  lacteal  glands,  in  process  of  formation.  They 
are  also  now  found  in  the  perfect  mature  state,  and  in  their 
various  stages  of  metamorphosis  into  filamentous  fibrin  and 
blood  discs. 

The  minute  granules  that  are  so  abundantly  present  in  the 
receptaculum  chyli  and  thoracic  duct,  and  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  fatty  products,  are  many  of  them  the 
minute  coll  contents  of  the  fibrin  cells.  The  lacteals,  however^ 
make  up  only  a  portion  of  the  universal  lymphatic  system 
which  takes  its  rise  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  save  the  nervo 
tissue  and  epithelial  ceils  and  appendages.  The  parent  epithe- 
lial cells,  covering  the  external  surface  of  the  villi,  are  th& 
primary  active  agents  in  the  so-called  absorption.  They  are 
the  bodies  through  which  all  the  nutrient  matters  of  the  food 
have  to  pass  ere  they  reach  the  blood  vessels  and  lacteals.  In 
these  cells  the  initiative  step  of  assimilation  and  organization 
is  taken,  which  is  still  further  advanced  in  the  more  highly 
animalized  parent  cells  of  the  lacteal  glands.  We  hence  see 
how  important  it  is  that  these  parent  epithelial  cells,  covering 
the  villi,  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition^  and  what  would 
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bo  the  consequence  if  extensively  diseased.  They  are  the 
avenues  through  which  most  of  the  nutrient  matters  pass  that 
go  to  build  up  and  nourish  tho  tissues.  If  irritated  by  morbific 
matters^  or  extensively  deranged,  or  abraded  by  contents  or  poi- 
sons, we  can  at  once  appreciate  the  dangers  of  such  abnormal 
conditions. 

There  has  much  been  said  about  endosmotic,  osmotic  and  ex- 
osmotic  action  in  connection  with  absorption.  These  peculiar 
physical  processes,  however,  we  must  not  fall  back  upon  in 
explaining  the  operation  of  absorption  by  the  intestinal  villi 
and  other  animal  membranes  covered  with  living  parent  cells.* 
The  layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  covering  tho  intestinal  villi, 
is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  organisms  possessing  a  life  inde- 
pendent of  the  animal  to  which  they  are  attached  and  which 
they  envelope,  They  are  analagous  to  vegetable  organisms  of 
tho  zoosporoid  type,  and  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  position  mid- 
way between  vegetable  and  animal  structures,  and  constitute 
the  connecting  link  between  these  two  organic  kingdoms. 
Their  office  in  the  animal  economy  appears  to  be  to  assimilate 
and  organize  matter  so  that  it  will  serve  as  food  for  the  more 
highly  animalized  tissues.  There  is  a  successive  series  of  living 
parent  cells,  so  arranged  that  what  is  not  organized  in  the  first 
passes  on  and  is  operated  upon  by  the  second;  if  any  passes 
the  second  series,  a  third  stands  ready  to  organize  and  assimi- 
late it,  etc. 

The  front  or  mouth  end  of  the  cells  covering  the  villi,  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  intestinal  cavity,  and  the  posterior  side  or 
exit,  in  the  direction  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  lacteals.  They 
receive  nutrient  matters  at  one  end,  organize  those  products 

•This  is  a  process  of  eell  feedlnjj^.  Thrae  c«Us  mafnUin  their  vitality  fn  Tnom- 
branes  Ion?  after  animal  life  is  extinct,  or  long  alVr  tliey  ar«  oeparatetl  from  (lie 
livlnff  animal  organism.  Ih**  extent  to  whirh  the  viiality  or  t4ii^se  C(>1U  pnKluces  the 
peculiar  so-called  emlosmotic  and  exo.-.mo'ic  a-tion,  above  that  ol*  the  same  mem- 
branes where  ihe  cells  are  d-ad,  pteseiiLs  an  ioteresring  flrld  of  inquiry.  The  viiality 
of  the  cells  cnu  be  readily  determined  i«y  i)l>iRing  them  IVom  one  t^*  thwe  days  at  a 
tempera  iircof  from  eighty  to  one  liundreddeirrees,  in  a  nutrient  soliiiion,  like  that 
wnich  miristpied  to  their  supimrt during th-ir  c4»nnection  with  the  living  animal.  If 
▼itaiiCy  u  extinct  no  movement  will  be  perceptible  ;  if  not,  there  will  be  more  or  less 
motion  connected  with  Ihe  contents  of  the  eiuthidial  cells  This  absorption,  pecaliar 
to  liviHtr  i'»lli,  (!i  simple  process  of  cell  teediny)  should  not  be  c<iuluunded  wiin  Uio 
more  mechanical  eudosinotic  and  exosmotio  lorce^  of  dead  membraues. 
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that  are  necessary  for  their  support,  and  transmit  the  balance 
at  the  opposite  end,  so  modified  that  it  can  act  as  food  for  the 
parent  cells  of  the  capillary  and  lacteal  extremities.  So  far 
the  products  are  all  fluid.  Those  taken  np  by  the  capillary 
vessels  enter  the  red  blood  stream^  and  pass  to  the  spleen  and 
liver,  where  they  are  organized  into  cell,  and  filamentous,  and 
other  products,  for  the  use  of  the  highly  animalizod  tissues. 
Those  that  enter  the  lacteals  are  transmitted  to  the  lacteal 
glands,  where  they  are  organized  in  a  similar  manner,  for  a 
similar  purpose. 

Those  unorganized  products  that  escape  through  the  sys- 
temic capillaries,  with  the  organized  nutrient  matters  destined 
to  supply  the  waste  of  and  build  up  the  tissues,  are  taken  up 
by  the  systemic  lymDhati(^  extremities,  with  disintegrated^ 
worn  out  materials,  and  transmitted  to  the  lymphatic  glands, 
where  they  are  organized  into  cell,  and  filamentous,  and  other 
products  for  systemic  support. 

The  liver  also  performs  an  important  part  in  organizing 
fibrin  from  albuminous  materials,  which  will  more  fully  appear 
in  the  article  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  this  organ. 
The  lacteal  system,  including  the  covering  of  the  intestinal 
villi,  appears  to  perform  but  a  preliminary  part,  at  least,  so  far 
as  albuminous  matters  are  concerned,  in  the  organizing  and 
assimilating  process,  and  their  contents  appear  further  re- 
moved from  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  than  the  matters  in  and 
being  organized  by  the  lymphatics.  In  support  of  this  view  I 
will  mention  some  well  established  facts : 

1.  Bodies  (morbific  and  virulent  matters)  introduced  into  the 
system  through  the  stomach  with  the  food,  although  taken  up 
with  it  by  the  lacteals,  do  not  manifest  their  specific  influence 
upon  the  organism  with  that  promptness  and  intensity  that 
they  do  when  introduced  by  inoculation  into  the  sytemic  capil- 
laries, showing  that  they  come  in  contact  here  with  matters 
more  highly  organized  and  vitalized  than  the  chylorous  pro- 
ducts of  the  lacteals. 

2.  When  such  bodies  are  introduced  into  tiie  systemic  capil- 
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larios,  the  first  abnormal  indioation  consists  in  radiating  red 
lines  (inflamed  lymphatics)  emanating  from  the  inoculated 
pointy  marking  the  course  of  the  lymphatics,  showing  that  in 
them  the  deleterious  influence  first  manifests  itself.  Through 
them  it  is  transmitted  to  the  whple  system.  Organs  for  the 
transmission  of  effete  products  soon  expel  them.  Their  ten- 
dency is  out  of,  instead  of  into,  the  body;  away  from,  instead 
of  to,  the  nutrient  vital  points. 

8.  In  all  cases  of  blood  poisoning,  the  lymphatics  are  the 
primary  seat  of  the  fatal  lesions.  The  lymphatics  appear  to  be 
vital  organs,  the  healthy  action  of  which  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary for  extended  existence.  Apparently  slight  lesions  or  de- 
rangements in  them  prove  fatal.  They  constitute  the  channels 
through  which  medicinal  agents  and  poisons  can  be  made  to 
act  with  greater  promptness  and  intensity  upon  the  system 
than  through  any  other.  They  seem  to  be  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  vital  functions. 

NUTRITION  AND   SECRETION. 

A  saccharine  compound  is  formed  by  the  lobular  cells  of  the 
liver.  This  function  was  first  discovered  by  M.  Claude  Bernard, 
in  1848,  and  described  by  him  under  the  name  of  the  Glycogenic 
Function  of  the  Liver, 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  sugar  of  milk  may  be 
found  in  the  animal  body  when  no  vegetable  products  are  taken 
with  the  food,  and  that  diabetic  sugar  is  largely  found  in  tho 
human  subject  under  similar  circumstances,  when  laboring 
under  diabetes.  The  experiments  of  Bernard  and  others  have 
pointed  out  the  internal  source  of  this  animal  sugar — it  mostly 
originating  in  the  hepatic  tissue.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
important  constituents  organized  during  hepatic  cell  develop- 
ment. In  nature  and  properties,  liver  sugar  closely  resembles 
glucose,  or  the  sugar  of  starch,  sugar  of  honey,  or  the  sugar  of 
milk,  though  not  exactly  identical  with  either  of  them.  When 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  100°  F.,  and  mixed 
with  yeast,  it  ferments  readily.    Its  solution  reduces  the  salts 
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of  copper;  in  Trommer's  test.  It,  unlike  other  sugarS;  decom- 
poses with  great  readiness  in  the  blood.  If  cane  or  grape 
sugar  be  injected  into  the  circulation  of  the  living  animal,  it 
circulates  through  the  system  unchanged,  and  is  finally  voided 
in  the  urine.  Sugar  of  milk  and  glucose,  however,  if  intro- 
duced in  moderate  quantity,  are  decomposed  in  the  blood;  but 
if  in  a  large  quantity,  a  portion  is  eliminated  unchanged  with 
the  urine,  while  a  solution  of  liver  sugar,  though  injected  in  a 
much  larger  quantity  than  either  of  the  others,  may  disappear 
altogether  in  the  circulation  without  being  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  liver  sugar  has  an  animal 
origin,  and  that  the  system  does  not  require  saccharine  or  even 
farinaceous  food  for  its  production.  M.  Bernard  has  found  that 
if  all  the  sugar  contained  in  a  fresh  liver  be  extracted  by  a  pro* 
longed  watery  injection,  so  that  neither  the  water  which 
eecapes  by  the  hepatic  vein,  nor  the  substance  of  thd  liver 
itself,  contain  any  further  traces  of  sugar,  and  if  the  organ  be 
then  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  both  the  hepatic  tissue, 
and  the  fluid  which  exudes  from  it,  will  be  found  to  have  again 
become  highly  saccharine.  It  is  hence  evident  that  the  sugar 
does  not  come  from  the  blood  circulating  through  the  hepatic 
tissue,  but  must  originate  in  the  hepatic  cells  as  a  product  of 
tbeir  development. 

Liver  sugar  is  produced  by  the  transformation  of  another 
peculiar  substance  of  previous  formation  in  the  hepatic  tissue, 
which  is  known  as  glycogenic  matter  or  glycogene.  This  gly- 
cogenic matter  appears  to  be  intermediate  in  its  properties  and 
nature  between  hydrated  starch  and  dextrine.  Its  ultimate 
composition,  according  to  M.  Pelouze,  is  0,2  H, 2  0,2*  Iodine 
produces  with  it  a  color  varying  from  a  violet  to  a  deep,  clef  p 
maroon  red.  It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast,  nor  does  it  re« 
duce  the  salts  of  copper  in  Trommer's  test.  It  is,  howeveri 
readily  convertible  into  sugar  by  the  saliva  and  other  animal 
ferments,  as,  for  example,  those  in  the  blood,  where  it  becomes 
fermented  with  yeast,  and  readily  reduces  the  salts  of  copper 
in  Trommer's  test.    The  formation  of  liver  sugar,  then,  is  a 
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faDClion  involving  two  distinct  proceBses;  first,  the  formation 
of  glycogenic  matter,  having  some  resemblance  to  dextrine; 
and  secondly,  the  transformation  of  this  glycogenic  matter  into 
sugar. 

The  liver  sagar,  after  its  formation,  enters  the  circulation, 
where  it  rapidly  disappears.  What  its  precise  office  is  after 
entering  the  vascular  system  is  not  known.  Lehmann  and 
Bobin  suppose  that  it  is  first  transformed  into  lactic  acid 
(Cq  Ilfi  Og)  which  in  turn  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
setting  free  carbonic  acid,  and  forming  lactates  of  potassa 
and  soda.  At  the  present  stage  of  investigations,  however, 
these  views  are  entirely  conjectural. 

Chyle  that  is  drawn  from  the  lacteals  of  the  intestinal  walls 
does  not  spontaneously  coagulate,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that 
it  is  quite  free  from  fibrin.  It  coagulates  with  heat  and  acids, 
which' demonstrates  the  presence  of  albumen  in  complete  solu- 
tion. It  also  contains  undissolved  fatty  matter  in  a  fine  state 
of  division.  M.  Gulliver  has  shown  that  the  milky  color  of 
the  chyle  is  owing  to  an  immense  multitude  of  min ate  particles, 
which  he  has  described  under  the  name  of  molecular  base  of  the 
chyle^  This  molecular  base  varies  greatly,  at  different  times, 
and  with  the  food  eaten.  As  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  it  is  in- 
ferred to  bo  oleaginous.  After  the  chyle  has  passed  through 
the  mesenteric  glands  it  exhibits  very  marked  changes.  The 
fluid  now  begins  to  show  very  marked  indications  of  sponta- 
neous coagulation,  demonstrating  the  presence  of  fibrin.  The 
molecular  base  of  Gulliver  has  very  much  diminished,  and  many 
large  cells,  resembling  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  make  their  appearance.  These  color- 
less corpuscles  are  very  abundant  after  the  chyle  has  passed 
through  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  spontaneous  coagulation 
of  the  chyle  that  is  drawn  from  the  lacteals  between  the  mesen- 
teric glands  and  receptaculum  chyli  is  so  complete  as  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  separation  into  clot  and  serum.  That  drawn 
from  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  thoracic  duct,  coagulates  still 
more  perfectly,  resembling  more  strongly  the  clotting  of  blood. 
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The  fluid  of  the  lymphatics  (lymph)  is  much  more  transparant 
than  that  of  the  lacteals.  It  contains  cells  resembling  those  of 
the  thoracic  dact  and  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
These  cells  in  the  lymphatics  are  numerous,  after  the  lymphatic 
fluid  has  passed  through  the  lymphatic  glands.  Lymph  coagu* 
Utes  like  blood ;  a  colorless  clot  being  formed  enclosing  the 
greater  part  of  the  corpuscles.  The  lymph  differs  from  the 
lacteal  fluid  in  the  absence  of  fat  and  the  smaller  proportion  of 
8  Mid  matter,  fat  being  an  important  constituent  of  the  latter. 
Similar  functions  are  supposed  to  belong  to  other  vascular 
glands,  without  ducts,  which  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
lymphatic  system.  These  are  the  spleen,  and  the  thymus,  and 
the  thyroid  glands. 

it  ha«  long  been  noticed  that  the  chylous  contents  of  the 
lacteals,  before  it  passes  through  the  lacteal  glands,  is  free  from 
fibrin,  but  as  soon  as  it  passes  through  these  glands  fibrin 
manifests  itself  in  considerable  quantities.  It  has  also  been 
Boticed  that  the  lacteal  glands  form  a  peculiar  class  of  cells, 
resembling  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  By  a  long 
series  of  experiments  and  microscopic  examinations,  conducted 
with  great  care  and  patience,  it  has  b^en  determined  that  it  is 
one  special  office  of  the  lacteal  glands  to  manufacture  fibrin 
cells.  These  fibrin  colls  are  analogous  to  the  colorless  oorput- 
cles  of  the  blood,  and  contain  a  largo  central  nucleus,  around 
which  are  many  minute  cells.  Ere  these  cells  escape  from  the 
lacteal  glands,  many  of  them,  the  majority,  undergo  a  filamen- 
tous metamorphosis,  or  are  developed  into  fibrin  filaments,  all 
but  their  large  central  nuclei  and  the  surrounding  minute  cells. 
These  filaments  are  ''spun''  so  fine  that  they  are  almost  im- 
perceptible with  the  aid  of  the  best  glasses.  The  large  central 
nuclei  appear,  in  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  thoracic  duct, 
withered,  wrinkled  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  look  very  un^ 
like  the  bodies  they  are  destined  to  form.  These  withered 
nuclei  of  the  fibrin  cells,  after  being  exposed  to  certain  influj 
ences  and  metamorphosis^  which  will  bo  described  when  treat- 
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ing  of  the  blood,  and  the  structare;  and  fanctions  of  the  glands^ 
etc.,  become  blood  discs. 

The  filaments  emanating  from  the  filamentous  metamorphosis 
of  the  fibrin  cells,  constitute  a  portion  of  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood.  The  study  of  the  filamentous  metamorphosis  of  the 
^brin  colls  of  the  lacteals,  spleen,  liver  and  kidneys^  has  led  to 
the  interesting  discovery  that  all  these  glands  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  That  all  the  fibrin  of 
the  blood  is  formed  from  fibrin  cells,  developed  in  the  glands 
just  mentioned,  by  a  filamentous  metamorphosis.  That  these 
cells  are  "spun"  into  filaments  so  fine  and  highly  transparent, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  their  presence;  that  the 
blood  in  the  living  body  is  filled,  not  with  liquid  fibrin,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  with  these  fine  filaments,  forming  a 
delicate  mesh  work;  that  what  is  called  the  clotting  of  the 
blood  is  merely  the  gradual  contraction  and  aggregation  of 
these  delicate  fibrin  filaments.  By  the  contraction  of  the  fila^ 
ments  the  meshes  become  so  small  that  the  blood  discs  and 
colorless  corpuscles  will  not  pass  through  them,  and  there  re- 
sults a  mass  of  clot,  more  or  less  firm,  made  up  of  a  tine  mesh- 
work  of  filaments,  holding  most  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  and 
blood  discs  in  its  meshes. 

The  discoveries  resulting  from  the  present  examinations 
show,  both  by  structure  and  function,  how  it  is  that  in  the  liver 
the  biliary  secretions  go  to  the  gall  bladder,  and  the  fibrin  and 
glucose  enter  the  blood  vessels.  The  great  and  important 
function  of  the  liver  is  the  formation  of  fibrin  and  glucose, 
which  enter  the  blood  vessels,  while  the  minor  or  incidental 
function  is  the  formation  of  bile.  The  great  mass  of  the  par- 
ent cells  of  the  liver  are  engaged  in  the  former  function,  while 
the  few  perform  the  latter.  The  increase  of  fibrin  in  the  blood, 
during  its  passage  through  the  liver,  is  accomplished  by  an 
organizing  process  in  the  parent  gland  "cella  of  the  arteriai 
extremities. 

(To  bo  Continued.) 
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OBSTETRICAL   SHOULDER   PRESENTATIONS. 
By  Edwin  B.  Maxsoh,  M.  D. 

About  the  first  of  January,  1863,  while  practicing  in  Geneva, 

N.  Y.,  I  was  consulted  by  Mrs. ,  of  that  town,  a  Scotch 

lady,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  short,  thick  set  and  robust. 
She  stated  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  approaching  her  full 
time;  and  that  her  concern  about  her  condition  depended 
upon  the  fact  of  her  having  borne  three  dead  children,  at  full 
time,  from  shoulder  presentations  j  her  physician  having  told 
her  that  her  peculiar  build  was  probably  the  cause,  making  her 
fear  that  her  next  confinement  would  be  attended  with  no  bet- 
ter result.  And  I  confess,  that  on  a  survey  of  her  form,  being 
so  very  large,  and  yet  so  short,  I  could  not  conscientiously 
give  her  any  encouragement  that  such  might  not  be  the  caser 
Her  physicians  had  very  properly,  in  her  three  confinements, 
turned  and  delivered;  the  children  being  large  and  all'  born 
dead. 

She  requested  my  attendance,  when  her  full  time  should 
come,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  I  might  do  something  ta 
avert  the  sad  result  of  her  previous  confinements,  and  save  the^ 
child;  the  process  of  turning  and  delivery,  as  it  appeared), 
though  skilfully  performed,  having  caused  the  death  of  the 
children,  in  consequence,  probably,  in  part,  of  their  large  size;. 
I  dismissed  her  with  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  telling  her 
that  I  would  consider  her  case,  which  I  did,  in  this  wise. 

Soon  after  this  I  was  called  by  an  eminent  practitioner,  in 
consultation,  in  the  case  of  a  prolapsed  cord,  in  a  first  confine- 
ment, there  being  also  an  abdominal  presentation,  of  course, 
very  high.  The  patient  had  been  in  labor  five  hours,  and  the 
membranes  had  been  ruptured  throe  hours,  most  of  the  water 
having  drained  off.  To  reduce  or  replace  the  cord,  in  this 
case,  I  placed  the  woman  in  the  position  first  suggested,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas,  of  New  York ;  that  is,  upon  her 
knees,  with  her  face  and  shoulders  down,  in  this  position  I 
very  soon  succeeded  in  passing  the  cord  back  into  the  uterine 
cavity.  In  fact,  it  readily  slipped  back,  with  the  aid  of  very 
slight  manipulations.  But  what  impressed  me  most  in  thi» 
case  was  the  fact  that  the  position  of  the  patient,  during  the 
replacement  of  the  cord,  had  corrected  the  presentation,  ren- 
dering it  perfectly  natural.  I  say  the  position  of  the  patient 
did  this,  from  the  fact  that  the  manipulation  I  resorted  to,  in 
putting  back  the  cord,  was  so  very  slight,  that  I  regarded  thO' 
position  of  the  patient,  alone,  as  the  cause  of  the  very  desirable 
result.  I  jogged  the  hips  a  little,  however,  which  may  hava 
had  a  slight  influence  in  correcting  the  presentation  of  the* 
foetus,  as  well  as  in  the  replacement  of  the  eord.    The  labor 
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fvogroB^ed  naturally  thereaflter,  as  I  learn^d^  thongh  tho  cbild 
was  Btill-borD;  perhaps  on  accoant  of  the  time  the  cord  had  been 
prolapsed. 

1  did  not  take  to  myself  any  credit  for  the  correction  of  the 
presentation,  in  this  case,  as  it  was  accidental  and  nnex- 
pected,  though  we  were  not  sorry  for  the  result,  and  I  treas- 
ured  up  the  fact  in  my  mind,  as  w.ell  as  recorded  it  in  my 
notebook,  from  which  1  now  draw  the  main  fact«,  bein^  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  turn  it  to  account  sometime,  which  I  did 
in  the  followinpr  case,  already  referred  to.  On  the  Oth  of  Feb- 
ruary followinpc,  the  husband  of  the  lady  first  named  came, 
about  10  o'clock  at  night,  saying  that  his  wife  was  confined, 
and  asked  my  attendance.  But  as  I  had  been  up  for  two  or 
three  nights,  I  advised  him  to  call  my  medical  friend  already 
Toferrcd  to,  with  whom  I  held  consultation  in  the  case  of  pro- 
•la])fled  cord,  saying  to  him,  that  should  any  difficulty  arise,  I 
would  see  her  wiih  him.  To  this  he  assented,  and  I  went  to 
rest,  feeling  that  she  had  fallen  into  good  hands,  let  what 
would  come  of  it. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  called  by  the  husband, 
paying,  the  doctor  would  like  to  see  me,  as  there  was  trouble. 
The  doctor  informed  me  that  he  had  a  shoulder  presentation, 
^nd  that  the  water  had  drained  off.  I  examined,  and  found  as 
he  had  stated,  the  arm  not  being  down.  The  doctor  very 
properly  suggested  turning  and  delivery;  but  added,  that  as 
as  the  child  was  evidently  large,  it  would  be  lost,  as  the  others 
had  been.  On  a  little  reflection,  during  which  I  called  to  mind 
the  case  of  mal  position  with  prolapsed  cord,  which  T  had  so 
recently  succeeded  in  correcting  mainly  by  position,  I  suggested 
the  possibility  of  correcting  the  presentation  in  this  case  by 
position  and  gentle  manipulation,  to  which  the  doctor  assented, 
Baying  it  would  do  no  harm,  but  thought  it  would  not  be  suc- 
cessful. But  feeling,  as  I  did,  a  little  special  responsibility  in 
the  case,  on  account  of  having  been  previously  consulted  by 
the  lady,  I  resolved,  with  the  doctor's  consent,  to  make  tho 
•effort,  which  I  did  in  the  following  manner : 

I  had  her  get  upon  her  knees,  on  pillows,  upon  the  bed,  so  as 
to  raise  her  hips  up  well  from  the  bed,  her  chest  and  face  lying 
'flat  upon  the, bed,  fetching  the  back  at  an  angle,  with  it,  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  the  knees  being  a  little  apart;  I  then 
passed  my  hand,  well  smeared  with  lard,  into  the  vagina,  and 
with  scarcely  any  effort,  and  without  the  least  complaint  or 
evidence  of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  crowded 
back,  and,  of  course,  down,  in  her  position,  the  shoulder,  and 
slipping  my  hand  between  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  the  foetal 
<head,  1  spread  out  my  fingers  and  brought  or  directed  it,  during 
«  pain>  to  the  superior  strait;  and  then,  retaining  the  grasp, 
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we  had  her  turn  her  hips  down  carefully  upon  her  left  side  on 
tho  bed;  when,  after  a  pain  or  two,  the  head  engaged  in  the 
superior  strait,  and  we  had  a  perfectly  natural  presentation, 
without  having  used  the  least  violence,  or  apparently  caused 
any  jiain  or  uneasiness  to  the  patient;  and  aU  accomplished,  I 
should  judge,  within  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

The  doctor  being  satisfied  with  the  presentation,  I  left  about 
3  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  learned  from  him  that  the  labor  progressed 
favorably,  and  terminated  at  9,  A.  M.,  or  about  six  hours  after  I 
left,  the  c%ild  being  a  fine  plump  boy,  of  ten  pounds,  alive  and 
well. 

Now,  the  ease  with  which  the  hand  is  passed  into  the  vagina 
•and  uterus,  with  the  patient  in  this  position,  is  wonderful,  and 
will  surprise  any  one  that  has  never  made  the  effort. 

I  hav^  delaj'ed  reporting  this  case,  except  in  the  Ontario 
County  Medical  Society,  up  to  this  time,  thinking  that  other 
tjases  might  present  themselves  to  me  whereby  1  might  more 
fully  test  this  method  of  proceeding  in  shoulder  presentations, 
Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case;  and  thinking,  possibly, 
that  1  might  not  meet  with  other  cases,  I  concluded  to  thus 
make  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  which  led  me  to  this  ex- 
periment; and  also  my  firm  conviction,  from  the  result  of  this 
case,  and  from  philosophic  reasoning,  that  with  this  position 
there  need  generally  be  no  difficulty  in  thus  converting  a 
shoulder  presentation  into  a  natural  one,  and  that,  too,  without 
necessarily  subjecting  the  woman  to  any  danger,  from  the 
slight  manipulation  required,  or  to  scarcely  inconvenience 
<6ven,  thus  rendering  the  life  of  both  mother  and  child  so  much 
more  secure  than  they  can  possibly  be  by  turning  and  delivery 
in  the  usual  way,  however  skilfully  it  may  be  performed.  What 
i  claim  to  have  discovered  in  this  method,  is  the  availability  of 
the  position  suggested  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas  for  replacement  of 
•the  prolapsed  cord,  in  the  conversion  of  shoulder  into  natural 
presentations. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  can  foe  accomplished  in  all  stages 
of  labor  or  conditions  of  the  parts.  But  that  in  slW  <:onditions 
-of  the  parts,  and  stages  of  labor,  admitting  of  turning  and  de- 
livery, the  presentation  may  thus  be  corrected,  with  much  less 
•difficulty,  and  with  far  more  safety  to  mother  and  child.  In  fact, 
no  danger  need  be  incurred  in  the  effort  required  to  thus  cor- 
rect a  shoulder  presentation,  while,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dan- 
ger of  lacerating  the  uterus  in  turning,  all  obstetricians  are 
«ware  of  the  danger  attending  cases  in  which  the  feet  present 
or  are  brought  down,  as  in  turning,  from  pressure  of  the  fae^4 
on  the  umbilical  vein  and  arteries,  before  its  expulsion,  pro- 
ducing, in  many  cases,  the  death  of  the  child  from  apcea.  For 
the  greater  safety  of  mother  and  child,  then,  I  suggest  a  trial  of 
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this  course  of  proceeding  in  shoulder  presentations.  And  wtifcr 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  accomplr»hod  wittiout  the  posHiorif 
\^hich  really  does  most  of  it,  1  am  confident,  that  with  pru- 
dence and  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  no  one  need  fail,  with 
the  aid  of  the  position,  in  any  case,  stage  or  condition  of  labor, 
that  would  admit  of  turning  and  delivery.  And  though  the' 
cases  referred  to  may  not  be  sufficient  to  establish  this  course' 
of  proceeding  in  shoulder  presentations,  I  do  claim,  that  as  the 
principles  are  purely  philosophical,  further  triccl  is  tvarranted, 
which  may  reject  or  esiabiish  the  rule.— Medical  and  Surgicat 
Beporter, 


EMPLOYMENr  OF  CHLOllOFOlllI  AS  A  TITER AI*EtJTlC  AGENT 

WHEN  TAKEN  INTO  THE  STOMACH. 

ByE«  McClxllan,  M.  D.,  ABsutant  Sargeon  and  Brevet  Major,  U.  8.  A. 

The  internal  administration  of  chloroform  in  the  treatment 
of  delirium  tremens  and  other  neuroses,  which  has  lately  been 
revived  with  much  success,  is  by  many  medical  gentlemen  con- 
Bidored  a  procedure  of  questionable  propriety.  Thet^e  doubts 
of  the  therapeutic  value  of  this  drug  arise,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  from  the  futality  which  has  attended  its  u^e  as  an 
anaesthetic  argent.  But  objections  are  frequently  advanced  upon 
the  ground  that  the  exhibition  of  chloraforni  sometime?i  fails  to 
relieve  insomnia,  and  the  consequent  delirium,  and  that  not 
un frequently  it  induces  free  emesis,  in  place  of  acting  as  a 
remedy  for  nausea  and  vomiting 

It  would  indeed  bo  strange,  if  among  inebriates,  who  un- 
fortunately compose  a  numerous  class  in  every  largo  com- 
munity, idiosyncrasies  were  not  observed,  and  if  in  the  treat- 
ment of  that  disease  to  which  they  are  liable,  any  proposed 
remedy  should  invariably  produce  the  same  results;  but  if  in  a 
majority  of  a  given  number  of  cases  a  decided  and  beneficial 
action  is  obtained,  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  minority  may  acr 
justly  be  sought  in  the  individual,  or  in  extraneous  causes,  as 
in  the  drug.  Thus  chloroform,  which  has  been  highly  con- 
sidered in  the  treatment  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  produced  by 
sea-sickness,  pregnancy,  and  nervous  irritation  from  other 
causes,  may,  when  containing  impurities,  only  aggravate  the 
disorders  for  the  removal  of  which  it  is  administered.  On  the 
other  hand,  idiosyncrasies  may  be  combated  in  vain,  since  they 
are  not  to  be  overcome;  the  instances  are  so  well  known  of 
certain  drugs,  harmless  to  the  many,  but  exercising  invariably 
an  unpleasant  influence  over  a  few,  that  any  enumeration 
would  be  unnecessary.  In  a  somewhat  extended  experience, 
ii>  which  the  remediah  power  of  chloroform  has  beeu  carefully' 
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<)b9erve(1,  very  few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  its  ftd- 
minititration  caused  vomiting;  and  oven  in  the^^  cases,  with 
but  one  exception,  the  same  amount  having  been  repeated, 
after  a  short  interval,  was  retained,  and  produced  the  desired 
effect.  Of  the  inRtanco  in  which  it  became  impracticable  to 
continue  its  employment,  the  cause  was  found  in  an  intense 
reput^nance  which  the  patient  conceived,  and  which  became  so 
Btron<x,  that  from  that  time  the  etherial  flavor  invariably  pro- 
duced nausea  and  vomiting. 

It  may  be  safe'y  accepted,  that  an  overdose  of  chloroform 
would  most  likely  he  quickly  ejected  by  the  stomach.  To  this 
fact  are  to  bo  attributed  the  very  few  instances  on  record  in 
which  death  has  resulted  from  over-dosei*,  which  have  been 
taken  either  from  accident  or  from  criminal  purposes.  Still, 
this  proposition  must  admit  of  qualification,  since  chloroform 
has  produced  violent  poisoning  in  some  cases  on  record — in  a 
few  others  death. 

In  the  successful  employment  of  chlorof)rm  as  a  .remedial 
agent,  much  stress  has  been  laid,  by  observers,  on  the  great 
variations  which  may  be  made  from  a  standard  dose  A  fluid- 
drachm,  which  in  th«  majority  of  adults  will  procure  sleep, 
being  taken  as  a  standard,  it  may  be  increased  or  diminfshed 
pro  re  nata  ;  but  in  those  fiases  which  indicate  the  production 
of  a  decided  hypnotic  effect,  it  is  certainy  advisable  to  bring 
the  patient  rapidly  under  its  influence.  In  fact,  it  will  be  found 
that  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  in  the  use  of 
chlof  )rm,  are  the  insuflieient  doses  exhibited,  and  the  length  of 
the  interval  between  them  on  their  repitition.. 

The  impunity  with  which  chloroform  miy  b3  given  in  l:r^e 
doscH  has  been  frequently  illustrated  within  my  observation, 
and  its  application  has  not  been  confined  to  delirium  tremens 
a1one«  In  a  case  of  epidemic  cholera,  occurring  in  a  delicate 
female,  who  was  in  collapse,  pure  chloroform,  in  drachm  doses, 
was  four  times  administered,  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  with 
the  most  decided  beneficial  results.  The  cramps,  vomiting  and 
purging  were  arrested,  after  which  the  remedy  was  repeated  in 
balf  drachm  doses  every  thirty  minutes,  for  two  hours,  when 
reaction  was  fully  established.  .  But  still  more  encouraging  has 
been  my  experience  of  the  advantages  to  bo  derived  from  its 
exhibition  in  full  doses,  at  the  inception  of  disease  ;  and  espe- 
cially does  this  refer  to  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens. 

It  is  invperative  that  chloroform  about  to  be  ingested  should 
be  chemically  pure,  as  the  employment  of  a  S|xjeimen  which 
baa  been  adulterated  with  ether  or  alcohol,  or  one  in  which  do- 
cona positions  has  taken  place,  or  in  which  the  heavy  volatile 
oils  are  present,  will  either  yield  negative  results  or  may  be 
positively  injurious.     In  order  to  avoid  this  danger,  whenever 
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a  doubt  exists^  the  specimen  shoald  certainly  be  subjected  to 
Tarious  teats. 

Cure  shoQld  always  be  taken,  when  aboat  to  administer 
cbloroforra  by  the  siomaeh,  especially  to  persons  of  a  delicate 
organization,  that  it  Rhould  be  suspended  or  enveloped  in  some, 
vehicle  which  will  disguise  the  pungent  sweetness  of  its  laste, 
as  from  it  alone  nausea,  vomiting,  or  an  intense  antipathy  may 
arise.  To  others,  less  sensitive,  a  small  quantity  of  iced  water 
will  be  sufficient,  for  the  stimulation  of  the  mouth  and  fauces^ 
as  the  remedy  passes,  is  but  momentary,  not  more  unpleasant 
or  powerful  than  the  same  amount  of  pure  alcohol  would  be  to- 
an  uneducated  surface;  and  when  it  reaches  the  coats  of  the 
Btomach,  the  sensation,  being  that  produced  by  a  diffusible 
stimulant,  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  a  |)leasiog  one.  That 
pure  chloroform  can  not  long  remain  inert,  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  will  readily  be  conceived  from  its  physical  proper- 
ties. Impelled  by  its  specific  gravity  it  must  pass  quickly  from 
the  stomach  into  the  intestinal  canal,  and,  through  its  peculiar 
volatility,  is  soon  converted  into  vapor.  Thewe  characteristics 
renders  its  absorption  not  only  more  prompt  than  those  of  the 
majority  of  other  remedies,  but  more  certain,  even  when  the 
vital  ])0wer8  are  all  but  exhausted.  The  rapid  penetration  of 
the  densest  tissues  by  chloroform  vapor,  and  its  power  as  an 
antiseptic,  have  been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Augend 
and  Robin. 

The  effect  produced  by  chloroform  upon  the  nervous  system 
can  at  best  be  ill  defined.  That  it  it  acts  peculiarly  for  the  re- 
lief of  disordered  nerve  ganglia,  that  it  dimini^jhes  congestion 
in  its  varied  forms,  and  that  it  differs  materially  in  its  opera- 
tion throngh  the  stomach,  from  its  action  as  an  antesthetic 
through  the  lungs,  is  evident  from  the  results  obtained. 

Administered  to  the  digestive  organs  it  acts  as  a  ^diffusible, 
stimulating  hypnic,  possessed  of  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  pro- 
perties, and,  when  taken  in  unusual  doses,  as  an  inebriant  and 
irritant.  Its  therapeutic  action  is  peculiarly  that  of  a  neurotic, 
and,  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  administered,  may 
be  employed  to  rouso  the  nervous  sj'stem  when  depressed,  and 
to  tranqnilize  it  when  over-excited;  or  in  other  words,  its  con- 
tact with  the  nerve  centres  is  sufficient  to  restore  to  them  the 
power  of  recovering  their  equilibrium,  and  of  re-establishing 
their  normal  influence  over  -dependent  structures.  This  is 
shown  in  delirium  tremens,  the  delirium  of  fever,  insomnia,  and 
diseases  of  that  class,  by  the  natural,  not  comatose  or  anaes- 
thetic, sleep,  which  will  C()ntinue  for  hours  after  the  quantity 
introduced  through  the  stomach  into  the  system  has  been 
eliminated.  Its  power  is  further  shown  in  the  cold  stage  of 
intermittent  fever,  and  in  the  various  rigors  which  the  nervous 
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depression,  ivith  its  diAtressing  symptoms;  is  relieved^  and  re- 
action established.  Also,  in  epilepsy,  infantile  and  puerperal 
convulsions,  painful  spasmodic  affections,  and  kindred  dis- 
orders, it  is  manifested  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  brain 
recovering  from  its  temporary  irritation,  the  convulsive  or 
spasmodic  movements  are  arrested.  But  still  more  striking  is 
the  power  exerted  over  congestion,  by  restoring  the  tonicity  of 
the  blood  ves^^els,  and  thus  relieving  the  local  hypersdmia. 

Such  exhibition  of  chloroform  does  not,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  derange  or  impair  the  digestive  power;  but  reversely, 
its  effect,  again,  by  ganglionic  influence,  is  that  of  a  «food 
tonic,"  and  in  certain  impaired  or  depraved  conditions  of  the 
system,  even  in  those  whose  chief  characteristic  is  extreme 
irritability  of  the  stomach.  After  its  exhibition  largo  quanti- 
ties of  concentrated  nourishment  is  eagerly  received.  This 
craving  for  food,  or  ability  to  receive,  retain  and  digest  unusual 
amounts  of  nourishment,  is,  in  such  cases,  due  to  the  chloro- 
formic  awakening  of  the  great  life  centres  to  the  requirements 
of  the  system,  and  should  not  be  counteracted  by  other  means 
than  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  body— /ooef. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  of  the  power 
of  chloroform  is  the  rapidity  with  which,  acting  as  a  diuretic, 
it  removes  bile  from  the  blood  and  skin.  In  a  case  of  jaundice^ 
in  which  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  was  tinged,  I  gave 
eloroform  in  drachm  doses  every  three  hours.  The  diuresis 
was  excessive  on  the  second  day;  the  skin  and  conjunctiva 
were  nearly  clean,  and  by  the  termination  of  the  third,  the 
elimination  was  complete.  The  affinity  which  exists  between 
chloroform  and  bile  has  led  the  former  to  be  suggested  as  a 
test  of  the  presence  of  the  latter. 

The  experience  of  such  cases  indicates  that  the  elimination 
of  ingested  chloroform  occurs  mainly  by  the  kidneys,  and  that 
the  medium  of  the  lungs  and  skin  is  but  little  employed.  This 
theory  is  resolving  itself  into  a  fact,  despite  the  contrary  asser- 
tions of  theoretical  experimenters. 

Fully  satisfied  that  observation  will  convince  the  most  scepti* 
eal  that  chloroform  may  be  internally  employed,  not  only  with- 
out endangering  life,  but  with  advantage  as  a  remedial  agent, 
I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  the  profession  the  foregoing  re- 
marks upon  its  internal  administration  in  a  few  of  the  many 
forms  of  human  suffering  which  it  is  most  probably  destined  to 
relieve. — N.  Y.  Medical  Record, 


The  Dead  or  the  Mbditbrranbak.— The  whole  channel  of  the  Afed- 
iterranpan  mu  t  be  strewn  wUh  human  bones.  GHrthagenians.  Syrians, 
Bidonians,  Egyptian*?,  Persians,  R:)mHns  and  Greeks — there  they  Ho,  ^ide  by 
Bide,  beneath  the  eternal  waters,  and  the  modern  ship  that  bringd  freight 
from  the  Alexandria,  eaiU  in  its  whole  course  over  buried  nations, 
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RESTORING  PERSONS   WHO    HAVE   BEEN   APPARENTLY 
DROWNED. 

The  British  Eoyal  Life-boat  Institution  has  promulgated 
some  excellent  remedies,  which  are  used  in  the  British  navy, 
for  restoring  the  apparently  drowned,  and  which  are  valuable 
to  keep  in  mind  for  instant  use  in  such  cases : 

1.  Send  immediately  for  medical  assistance,  blankets  and 
dry  clothing,  but  proceed  to  treat  the  patient  instantly  on  the 
spot,  in  the  open  air,  with  the  face  downward,  whether  on 
shore  or  afloat;  exposing  the  face,  neck  and  chest  to  the  wind, 
except  in  severe  weather^  and  removing  all  tight  clothing  from 
the  neck  and  chest,  especially  the  braces. 

The  points  to  be  aimed  at  are — first  and  immediately,  the 
restoration  of  breathing;  and  secondly,  after  breathing  is  re- 
stored, the  promotion  of  warmth  and  circulation. 

The  efforts  to  restore  breathing  must  be  commenced  imme- 
diately and  energetically,  and  persevered  in  for  one  or  two 
hours,  or  until  a  medical  man  has  pronounced  that  life  is  ex- 
tinct. Efforts  to  promote  warmth  an  1  circulation,  beyond 
removing  the  wet  clothes  and  drying  the  skin,  must  not  be 
made  until  the  first  appearance  of  natural  breathing;  for  if  oir- 
oulatioi^  of  the  blood  be  induced  before  breathing  has  com- 
menced, the  restoration  of  life  will  be  endangered. 

2.  To  restore  breathing,  clear  the  throat,  plaeo  the  patient 
on  the  fioor  or  ground,  with  the  face  downward,  with  one  of 
the  arms  under  the  forehead,  in  which  position  all  fluids  will 
more  readily  escape  by  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  itself  will 
fall  forward,  leaving  the  entrance  to  windpipe  free.  Assist 
this  operation  by  wiping  and  cleansing  the  mouth. 

If  satisfactory  breathing  commences,  use  the  tieatmont  de- 
scribed below  to  promote  warmth.  If  there  be  only  a  slight 
breathing,  or  no  breathing,  or  if  the  breathing  fail,  then  to  ex- 

'  cite  breathing,  turn  the  patient  well  and  instantly  on  the  side, 
supporting  the  head,  and  excite  the  nostrils  with  snui?,  harts- 
horn and  smelling  salts,  or  tickle  the  throat  with  a  feather, 
etc.,  if  they  are  at  hand.     Rub  the  chest  and  face  warm,  and 

,  dash  cold  water,  or  cold  and  hot  water,  alternately,  on  them. 
If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a  moment,  but  instantly  try  to 
imitate  breathing  by  replacing  the  patient  on  the  face,  raising 
and  supporting  the  chest  well  on  a  folded  coat  or  other  article 

•  of  dress. 

Turn  the  body  very  gently  on  the  side,  and  a  little  beyond, 
and  then  briskly  on  the  face,  back  again,  repealing  these  meas- 
ures   cautiously,   efficiently   and    perseveringly,   about    fifteen 

\  tijnes  in  a  minute,  or  once  every  four  or  five  seconds^  occasioa* 

ually  varying  the  same. 
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By  placing  the  patient  on  the  chest  the  weight  of  the  body 
forces  the  air  oxit]  \rhen  turned  on  the  side  this  pressure  is 
removed  and  the  air  enters  the  chest. 

On  each  occasion  that  the  body  is  placed  upon  the  chest 
make  uniform  but  eflficient  pressure,  with  brisk  movement,  on 
the  back,  below  and  between  the  shoulder  blades  or  bones  on 
each  side,  removing  the  pressure  immediately  beforo  turning 
the  body  on  the  side. 

During  the  whole  of  the  operation  let  one  person  attend 
solely  to  the  movement  of  the  head  and  of  the  arm  placed 
under  it. 

The  first  measure  increases  the  respiration — the  second  com- 
.  mences  inspiration. 

The  result  is  respiration  or  natural  breathing,  and  if  not  too 
late,  life. 

Wile  the  above  operations  are  being  proceeded -with,  dry  the 
hands  and  feet;  as  soon  as  dry  clothing  or  blankets  can  be  pro- 
cured, strip  the  body  and  cover  or  gradually  reclothe  it,  but 
taking  cpre  not  to  interfere  with  the  efforts  to  restore  breathing. 

3.  Should  these  efforts  not  prove  successful  in  from  two  to 
five  minutes,  proceed  to  imitate  breathing,  as  follows: 

Place  the  patient  on  the  back  on  a  flat  surface,  inclined  a 
little  upward  from  the  feet;  raise  and  support  the  head  and 
shoulders  on  a  small,  firm  cushion  or  folded  article  of  dress 
placed  under  the  shoulder-blades. 

Draw  forward  the  patient's  tongue,  and  keep  it  projecting 
beyond  the  lips,  an  elastic  band  over  the  tongue  and  under  the 
chin  will  answer  this  purpose,  or  a  piece  of  string  or  tape  may 
be  tied  around  them,  or  by  raising  the  lower  jaw  the  teeth  may 
be  made  to  retain  the  tongue  in  that  position.  Kemovo  all 
tight  clothing  from  about  the  neck  and  chest,  especiuily  the 
braces. 

To  imitate  the  movements  of  breathing,  stand  at  the  patient's 
head  grasp  the  arms  just  above  the  elbows,  draw  the  arms 
gently  and  steadily  upward  above  the  head,  and  keep  them 
stretched  upward  for  two  seconds.  By  this  means  air  is  drawn 
into  the  lungs.  Then  turn  down  the  patient's  arms,  and  press 
them  gently  and  firmly,  for  two  seconds,  against  the  side  of 
the  chest.     By  this  means  aii  is  pressed  out  of  the  lungs. 

Eepeat  these  measures  alternately,  deliberately  and  perse- 
veringly,  about  fifteen  times  in  a  minute,  until  a  spontaneous 
effort  to  respire  is  perceived,  immi^diately  upon  which  cease  to 
imitate  the  movements  of  breathing,  and  proceed  to  induce 
circulation  aud  warmth. 

4.  The  treatment  after  natural  breathing  has  been  restored 
is  to  promote  warmth  and  circulation;  commence  rubbing  the 
limbs  upward,  with  firm,  grasping  pressure  and  energy,  using 
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handkerchieft«,  flannels/ etc.  By  this  means  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled along  the  veins  toward  the  heart. 

This  friction  mast  be  continued  under  the  blanket  or  over 
the  dry  clothing. 

Promote  the  warmth  of  the  body  by  the  application  of  hot 
flannels,  bottles  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  etc., 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  armpits,  between  the  thighs,  and 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

If  the  patient  has  been  carried  to  a  house  after  respiration 
has  been  restored,  be  careful  to  let  the  air  play  freely  about 
the  room. 

On  the  restoration  of  life  a  teaspoonful  of  warm  water  should 
be  given,  and  then,  if  the  power  of  swallowing  has  returned| 
small  quantities  of  wine,  warm  brandy  and  water,  or  coffee, 
should  be  administered.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed, 
and  a  disposition  to  sleep  encouraged. 

The  above  treatment  should  be  persevered  in  for  some  hourSj 
as  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that  persons  are  irrecoverable 
because  life  does  net  make  its  appearance,  persons  having  been 
restored  after  persevering  many  hours. 

The  appearances  which  generally  accompany  death  are, 
breathing  and  the  heart's  action  cease  entirely ;  the  eyelids  are 
generally  half  closed;  the  pupils  dilated;  the  jaws  clenched; 
the  fingers  semi-contracted  ;  the  tongue  approaches  to  the 
under  edges  of  the  lips,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  nostrils,  are 
covered  with  frothy  mucus.  Coldness  and  pallor  of  surface 
increaHO. 

Caution  is. necessary  to  prevent  crowding  of  persons  around 
the  body,  especially  if  in  an  apartment. 

Avoid  rough  usage,  and  do  not  allow  the  body  to  remain  on 
the  back  unless  the  tongue  is  secured. 

Under  no  circumstances  bold  the  body  up  by  the  feet. 

On  no  account  place  the  body  in  a  warm  bath,  unless  under 
medical  direction,  and  even  then  it  should  only  be  eo&ployed  as 
a  momentary  excitant. 


New  Form  of  Antiseptic  for  Local  Use. — The  liquor  carbonis 
detergens  is  recommended.  It  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  coal- 
tar,  containing,  we  presume,  the  carbolic,  phenic,  and  other 
acids,  with  the  dark  tarry  matter,  and  differing  from  carbolic 
acid,  as  the  liquor  chinchonss  does  from  quinine.  It  readily 
mixes  with  water,  forming  a  permanent  emulsion,  and  in  vari- 
ous strength  is  available  as  a  mouth-wash,  a  gargle,  an  injection 
for  fetid  uterine  discharges,  cancer,  retained  placenta,  etc.,  gon- 
orrhoea in  the  female,  foul  ulcers,  sloughing  sores,  and  all  maU 
odies  dependent  in,  or  complicated  bj^,  parasitic  beings,  lice^ 
fungi,  etc.    It  is  also  used  combined  with  soda. — Ex. 
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THE    MEDICAL    RBPOETER. 

ST.  LOUIS,  AUGUST  1.  1867. 

REVIEWS. 

EI.EMENTS  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY:  GENERAL,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL. By  T-  G.  Kichaudson,  M.  !>.,  Profosaor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical 
DeuArtraent  of  the  UuiverHity  of  LoiiUUna.  Second  edition,  cttrefuUy  revised, 
and  illustrated,  by  nearly  tlirce  huadrtd  engravings.  Fluladelpbia :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott&Co.    Itki7. 

An  examination  of  this  work  proves  it  to  be  as  complete  as 
most  works  on  human  anatomy.  "The  union  of  general,  de- 
scriptive and  practical  anatomy  in  the  same  volume"  is  an 
advantage  which  we  seldom  meet  with ;  and  the  English  names 
substituted  for  the  Latin,  although  these  latter  are  appended, 
and  though  we  are  accustomed  to  them,  we  believe  are  better 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  American  student.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  different  parts  are  close  and  concise,  and  though 
probably  no  change  has  been  made  from  older  editions — for 
anatomy  is  now  the  same  as  at  first  described,  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  microscopy  and  chemistry — yet  the  impress  of  tha 
author's  mind  gives  character  to  the  present  work  throughout 
The  illustrations  are  excellent.  Altogether,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student  in  the  lecture  and  dissect- 
ing room,  and  we  recommend  it  besides  to  the  practitioner,  in 
the  review  of  his  earlier  studies  in  anatomy. 

ON  RAILWAY  AND  OTHER  INJURIES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  By  Johw 
£.  l&HicHflKN,  Profei^sor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery  in  University  CoUege, 
Surgeon  lo  University  lluHpital. 

' '  Je  Racontc,  Jo  ne  Juge  pas. '  '—Montaigne. 

Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.  1867. 

This  very  excellent  work  is  composed  of  six  lectures,  deliv* 
ercd  before  a  medical  class,  on  injuries  of  the  nervous  system 
that  commonly  result  from  accidents  on  railways.  The  subject 
is  one  of  some  novelty  to  the  profession,  so  far  as  the  cause 
relates,  though  of  that  importance  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner  with  exceeding  scrutiny  to  its  consideration. 
The  lectures  treat  of  the  effects  of  severe  blows  on  the  spine; 
on  concussion  from  slight  injury  and  general  shock;  on  twists 
and  wrenches  of  the  spine;  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of 
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concussion  of  the  spine;  diagnosiSi  prognosis,  and  treatment. 
Cases  of  great  interest  illustrate  th«  remark s,  and  the  whole 
subject  is  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  worthy  of  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  lecturer.  It  can  not  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended to  the  profession. 


Proceedings  of  Morgan  County  Medical  Society. — The  society 
met  in  Jacksonville,  on  Thurpday,  the  11th  of  July.  Dr.  Henry 
Jones,  President^  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Bibb  reported  a  case  of  tronorrhoBal  orchitis,  treated  by  a 
deep  incision,  followed  by  immediate  relief  to  the  patient,  and 
a  m-ore  speedy  convalcsence  than  by  any  other  method  of  treat- 
ment that  he  had  ever  adopted.  lie  had  been  prompted  to  try 
this  method  from  the  successful  results  of  similar  operations 
by  eminent  medical  men  in  Eurof)e  and  in  this  country,  who 
had  published  their  plan  of  treatment  in  the  late  medical  jour- 
nals, and  was  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  practice  la 
the  case  referred  to. 

Dr.  Prince  remarked,  thouf^h  he  had  never  tried  the  plan, 
yet  it  was  recommended  by  many  surgeons,  and  was  unitormly 
well  spoken  of.  He  supposed  the  practice  was  based  upon  tho' 
hypothesis  that  the  fluids  discharged  by  the  puncture  bad  given 
rise  to  the  pain  by  pressure,  and  the  removal  of  the  pressure 
gave  immediate  relief. 

Dr.  Kim  her,  of  Waverly,  mentioned  a  case  where  he  had 
accidentally  punctured  this  organ,  but  that  immediate  relief  to 
the  patient  was  the  result,  and  a  speedy  convalesence.  The 
patient  had  been  troubled  with  orchitis  and  chronic  hjdroce^e 
for  several  years,  but  after  the  accidental  operation  recovered 
comj)letely,  and  had  never  been  troubled  since. 

Dr.  Edgar  had  found  but  little  difficulty  in  treating  this  dis- 
ease by  the  ordinary  method. 

Dr.  Wilbur  had  been  successful  in  several  oases  b}'  using 
tartar  emetic  in  nauseating  doses,  producing  speedy  convales- 
cence. 

Dr.  Craig,  of  Arcadia,  read  a  paper  on  scarlet  fever,  giving 
the  history  of  a  recent  ei'idcmic  of  this  disease  in  his  sphere  of 
practice.  He  had  found  that  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  ap- 
plied by  spray  through  the  atomizing  tube;  also  a  strong  infu- 
sion of  capsicum,  applied  in  the  same  way,  very  beneficial  local 
applications  to  the  tonsils  and  ))harynx.  Used  also  tincture 
muriate  of  iron  with  glycerine  as  a  local  application  to  tho 
throat. 

Dr.  Prince  suggested  that  the  way  in  which  this  epidemic 
had  originated  was  additional  evidence  of  the  contagiousneas 
of  the  disease,  and  should  be  remembered. 
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l)r.  Henry  Jones,  in  relation  to  the  imaginaty  prophylactio 
power  of  belladonna  in  this  disease,  remarked  that  in  one  fani" 
ily  where  he  had  faithfully  tested  its  use,  one  little  unrulj^  boy 
bad  resisted  every  cifort  of  his  parents  to  make  him  take  the 
belladonna,  and  he  alone  escaped  the  disease.  He  had  found 
dilute  muriatic  acid  locally  applied  the  best  remedy,  and  con- 
sidered chlorine  and  chlorate  of  potash  valuable  remedies  in 
connection  with  other  means  of  treatment.  He  had  observed 
that  there  was  greater  accelleration  of  the  pulse  in  scarlet  fever 
than  in  any  other  of  the  acute  febrile  diseases. 


The  St.  Louis  Medical  College,— In  a  previous  number  of  our 
journal  appeared  the  annual  circular  of  this  institution.  It  has 
passed  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  the  various  changes 
of  fortune  incident  to  the  life  of  every  college^  and  though  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  period  to  be  styled  the  oldest  institution  of 
the  West,  can  yet  point  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the 
graduatesr  who,  respectable  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  have 
passed  from  its  halls. 

With  its  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  enlarging  from  year  to 
year,  by  its  great  and  improved  facilities  for  medical  teachings 
it  is  gradually  reaching  the  point  when  it  can  have  no  superior 
in  the  West.  Its  professors  of  surgery,  its  anatomist,  its 
obstetrician,  its  chemist,  its  teachers  of  the  theory  and  clinics 
of  medicine,  its  physiologist,  are  widely  known  from  the  rep* 
utation  with  which  they  have  so  long  filled  their  respective 
chairs. 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  School  has  probably  unequaled  advan- 
tages in  its  clinical  teachings ;  with  one  large  hospital  entirely 
within  its  control,  and  the  extensive  Oity  Hospital,  every 
branch  of  sorgery  and  medicine  is  illustrated  by  the  numerous 
and  important  cases  always  found  within  its  wards.  Clinics 
are  thus  carried  on  throughout  the  year^  and  the  student  can 
always  find,  irrespective  of  the  lecture  term,  opportunity  to 
obtain  information  at  the  bedside.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
these  advantages  are  appreciated ;  even  in  the  summer  a  con- 
siderable number  of  students  are  found  daily  at  the  clinicsi 
pursuing  their  studies  in  the  only  way  which  can  bo  profitable 
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or  successful.    In  the  winter,  of  course,  the  largest  classes  are 
to  be  found. 

The  facilities  for  medical  study  in  St.  Louis  are  veiy  great> 
and  this  fact  is  generally  known.  We  believe  that  but  few 
years  will  elapse  before  our  city  becomes  the  medical  center  of 
the  great  West.  Medical  schools  will  always  exist  here,  and 
flourish — at  least  two  may  be  counted  on  ]  if  more,  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  only  feeling  of  rivalry  will  be  in  advancing  the 
great  cause  of  medical  education  ]  and  as  the  present  idea  of 
success  in  medical  teaching  obtains,  clinics  must  be  the  all-ira* 
portant  point  around  which  all  other  methods  concentrate. 


The  Health  of  St.  Zouu. — Since  our  last  notice  the  health  of 
the  city  has  continued  good,  and  it  is  a  source  of  congratula- 
tion thus  far  that  no  case  of  cholera  has  occurred,  and,  confiding 
in  the  observations  of  those  of  our  profession  who  have  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  cause  of  epidemics,  we  shall  not 
suffer  again  from  the  scourge  this  year.  Our  vital  statistics 
show  a  comparatively  low  mortality;  during  the  last  week 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  report  by  thirteen  deaths — during 
the  week  ending  July  19th  there  being  141  deaths;  during  the 
week  ending  July  26th  there  being  128  deaths.  This  is  remark- 
able at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  we  experience  the  hottest 
weather.  There  has  been  some  cholera  morbus  and  ordinary 
summer  complaint,  but  when  seen  early,  easily  remedied;  and> 
in  reference  to  the  latter  disease,  under  our  own  observation^ 
much  more  readily  yielding  to  treatment — of  couree  among  the 
poorer  people,  with  whom  these  diseases  prevail,  there  would 
not  be  this  degree  of  tone  of  the  system  if  there  were  any  ten- 
dency to  cholera.  Whatever  little  experience  they  may  have 
gained  during  the  last  year's  epidemic,  is  no  more  appropriated 
for  use  than  ever  before.  We  might,  indeed,  remark  tho  same 
of  every  grade  of  life ;  unless  provided  for,  and  thought  for, 
by  those  having  authority  in  such  matters,  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  sanitary  regulations,  strange  as  it  may  seem.  While 
Wo  believe  there  would  have  been  cholera  if  the  causes  pre* 
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vailed;  thoagh  not  to  ench  exteut,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  history 
of  former  epidemics  in  St.  Louis;  wo  still  further  believe,  not 
to  such  an  extent,  as  a  result  of  the  sanitary  regulations  which 
have  been  so  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  wisdom  and  activity 
of  our.  Board  of  Health.  Thus  far  the  Board  has  been  "master 
of  the  situation,"  and  we  feel  confident  has  been  prepared  for 
any  emergency  which  might  arise.  The  public  little  knows  or 
thinks  of  the  untiring  exertions  which  each  individual  of  the 
Board,  and  all  connected  with  it,  have  made  to  re-organize  the 
whole  health  department,  and  place  it  on  a  working  footing* 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  present  excellent  condition  of  the 
City  Hospital,  Quarantine,  and  all  the  public  health  institu- 
tions; the  workings  of  our  sanitary  committees  and  our  street 
inspectors;  the  details  of  our  c"ity  dispensary  in  every  divis- 
ion ;  and  when  it  is  called  to  mind  that  within  three  months 
all  the  perfection  of  the  organization  has  been  effected,  we  cer- 
tainly must  accord  a  full  measure  of  praise  to  the  gentlemen 
who,  at  private  sacrifice  of  profession  and  business,  have  been 
willing  to  assume  these  onerous  duties.  It  is  a  thankless  task; 
the  way  the  world  goes,  but  the  medical  part  of  the  Board 
know  that  from  its  professional  experience;  of  the  non-med* 
ical  gentlemen,  one  is  already  on  a  tour  of  observation^  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  remain  at  home,  and  the  other  is  well 
rej}aid  in  the  results  which  have  been  obtained. 

We  have  watched  the  action  of  the  Board  throughout,  and 
have  silently  approved  and  indorsed  every  procedure ;  we  now 
more  pointedly  express  our  gratification  at  the  resolutions 
which  were  passed  on  the  22d  of  July,  proximo,  in  reference  to 
the  sale  oi  unripe  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  is  truly  said  therein, 
that  it  is  prejudicial  to  public  health,  an4  that  the  object  is  to 
nee  every  precaution  for  the  prevention  of  summer  complaints, 
particularly  among  the  heedless  and  young. 

Every  physician  knows  the  condition  in  which  our  markets 
are  at  the  beginning  of  the  warm  weather;  and  every  individ- 
ual attack  of  cholera  morbus  or  summer  complaint  may  be 
traced  to  imprudence  in  eating  or  drinking.    Of  course  the  lat- 
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ter  can  not  bo  regulated  j  people  will  drink,  no  matter  what,  but 
in  eating  it  is  more  within  control.  We  do  not  oppose  the  use 
of  vegetables;  man  must  have  a  mixed  diet,  and  particularly 
in  summer  is  this  necessary;  but  when  we  find  on  our  market 
Btalts  hard  green  apples,  unripe  berries  and  vegetables,  or  these 
thrust  upon  the  market  as  early  as  possible,  to  make  it  attract- 
ive, or  gain  a  ready  sale ;  or,  worse  than  all,  these  articles  pre- 
served from  day  to  day,  till  actually  spoiled,  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  them;  surely,  here  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  place 
inspectors  at  every  corner,  if  need  be,  and  prevent  the  public 
from  self-injury.  The  Board  is  the.  physician  of  the  city,  as 
one  of  its  members  is  a  physician  to  any  private  family,  and 
must  prevent  disease  as  well  as  cure  it. 

It  may  be  a  temporary  injurj^to  the  individual  who  has  un- 
wholesome food  for  sale,  but  this  will  not  happen  next  year — 
as  is  the  demand,  so  is  the  supply;  or  it  may  be  oppressive 
upon  the  poor,  who  have  to  pay  higher  for  the  ripe  fruit  and 
vegetables;  thus  far  we  have  not  seen  it;  or  it  may  be  that 
all  have  to  exercise  self-denial  for  two  months— but  the  farmer 

tells  us  he  has  raised  more  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with  this 
fall  and  winter.  The  market  stalls  look  empty,  but  we  are  not 
starved  as  yet;  there  plenty  of  vegetables  and  frail,  such  as  are 
are  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  mord  coming  in ;  and  it  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  season  who  is  right,  the  physician  who  tried  to 
prevent  disease,  or  the  people  who  grumbled  because  they  cculd 
not  have  their  own  way,  and  make  themselves  sick,  and  pay^ 
or  not  |}ay,  as  the  case  might  be,  their  doctors'  bills. 

We  endorse  in  full  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  unripe  and  stale  vegetables.  We  hope  that 
the  Sanitary  Police  will  do  rigidly  their  duty;  and  let  all  join 
in  aiding  the  Board  to  make  the  health  of  the  people  the  sa- 
preme  law* 


We  call  attention  to  the  article  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  in 
present  number  of  the  Reporter.  Few  have  done  more  to  de- 
velop medical  science  by  aid  of  the  microscope  than  Prof. 
Salisbury,  and  we  trust  his  communication  will  receive  a  care- 
ful perusal.  The  remainder  of  the  article  will  appear  in  our 
next  number. 
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IKVESTIGATIONS,  CHEMICAL  AND  MICROSCOPICAL,  RESULT- 
ING IN  WHAt  APPEARS  TO  BE  THE  DISCOVERY  OP  A  NEW 
FUNCTION  OP  THE  SPLEEN  AND  LACTEAL  AND  LYMPHATIC 
GLANDS. — Tkhvjit:  The  formation  of  ChoUsterine,  and  the  partial 
transformation  of  the  ChoUaterine  of  the  Bile  and  Food  into  SeroUne ; 
with  some  experiments  relating  to  the  action  of  the  Salivary  Secretions 
upon  Farinaceous  Saccharine  and  Alhuminous  A'odttcts  ;  some  facts  and 
inferences  relating  to  the  Lymphatics  and  the  products  of  Parent  Cells — 
The  detection  of  Cholesterine  in  the  several  parts  of  the  Eye  and  of 
S&roline  in,  and  as  an  Excretion  of,  the  Prostate  Qland-^  Also  dis- 
coveries, briefly  referred  to,  connected  with  the  important  primary  fmnc- 
tions  of  the  Spleen,  and  the  Lacteal  and  Lymphatic  Glands,  Liver  and 
Kidneys;  with  remarks  on  the  office  qf  the  Epithelial  Oells  covering  the 
Intestinal  Villi. 

By  9.  H.  8alt«bt7Kt,  Ifr.   D^  ProfeBsor  of  Histology.  Physiology  and  Cell  Fb- 
Hioiogy  inrOharity  Hovpltel  Medtoal  Gollege,  Oevelaad.  Obia. 

[Commanioated  for  Che  8C.  Loais  MetMcal  ReporlBr.) 
(Continaed  ftom!  Page  886— Conduaion. ) 
I'ho  biliary  seoretions  originate  from  the  interlobalar  ceils  and 
the  biliary  glandules,  which  are  Bitmated  in  the  interlobalar  spaces 
«nd  terminate  the  biliary  tubal!,;  while  the  lobular  parent  cells, 
making  up  the  great  mass  of  the  liver,  are  connected  with  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  formation  of 
bile,  their  special  function  being  the  organizing  of  animal  glu- 
cose, and,  perhaps,  other  products  yet  unknown,  which  enter 
the  blood  vessels.  The  capillaries  of  the  portal  vein  and  he- 
patic artery  enter  the  lobule  at  one  end,  and  divide,  subdivide 
and  anastomose,  and  finally  converge  and  form  a  branch  of  the^ 
hepatic  vein  rising  from  the  other. 
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Of  all  Klandular  organs  in  the  human  body^  the  spleen  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  that  is  the  most  actively  engaged  in  the  for- 
mation of  fibriny  by  a  similar  process  to  that  which  occars  in 
the  liver;  though  its /inn  cells  are  of  a  different  type,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  system  ;  while  those  of 
the  liver  are  allied  to  those  formed  in  the  kidneys  and  supra-renal 
capsules*  It  has  also  been  further  determined,  as  will  appear 
farther  on,  that  cholesterine  and  seroline  are  developed  largely  in 
the  spleen,  in  the  process  of  organizing  fibrin  ceUs.  Owing  to  the 
independent  vitality  of  the  parent  cells — they  living  long  after  the 
animal  is  dead,  and  continue  to  some  extent  their  organizing 
functions,  when  placed  in  matters  that  afford  them  appropriate 
iAourishment — we  have  been  able  to  watch,  for  days  together,  their 
organizing  process,  and  to  trace  the  resultant  products  forpud 
through  all  their  metamorphosis. 

The  most  important  among  these  are  filamentous  fibrin,  blood 
discs  and  nerve  products ;  the  former  is  formed  from  the  outside  of 
the  fibrin  cells,  and  the  blood  discs  are  formed  from  the  large  cen- 
tral nuclei. 

The  functions  of  the  spleen  also  appear  to  be  performed  by 
the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  glands.  This  will  explain  why  it  is 
that  dogs  have  lived  after  the  removal  of  the  spleen.  The  in- 
teresting fact  has  been  noticed  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  lym- 
phatic glands  (after  the  removal  of  the  spleen)  became  much 
enlarged,  and  the  appetite  invariably  ravenous. 

The  elimination  of  urine  in  the  kidneys  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
cess secondary  (like  that  of  the  bile  in  the  liver)  to  an  impor- 
tant primary  function  in  these  organs,  to-wit :  the  organizing 
of  fatty,  and  perhaps  bony,  products. 

CUTANEOUS,    INTESTINAX    AND    PULMONIC    EXCRETION  AND  EXHA- 
LATION. 

The  cutaneous  excretions  and  exhalations  are  made  up  of 
water,  urea,  cholesterine  and  seroline^  and  sebaceous  matter; 
lactic  and  acetic  acids,  carbonic  acid  (in  disease  stelline,  stel- 
.lurine,  cystine,  oxalate  of  lime, -creatine,  creatinin,  phosphates^ 
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fto.)^  and  the  saline  oonstitaents  existing  in  the  blood.  Of  these 
excretions  990  parts  in  every  1000  consist  of  water. 

The  perspiration  often  possesses  a  sour  odor  and  acid  reac- 
tion from  the  presence  of  acetic  and  lactic  acids.  These  are 
sapposed  to  be  derived  from  the  sugar  of  the  blood,  ^hich,  in 
healthy  conditionsi  is  transformed  into  animal  glacose  by  the 
liver,  in  which  condition  it  is  carried  into  the  circulation  and 
metamorphosed  in  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  capillaries  by, 
perhaps,  a  fermentative  process,  in  connection  with  epithelial 
cells,  into  acetic  and  lactic  acids.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  besides  containing  a  large  number  of 
gastric  and  duodenal  glandulsd  for  the  elimination  of  secretions 
to  aid  in  the  digestive  process,  and  follicles  for  furnishing  pro- 
tective mucus,  are  provided  with  a  large  number  of  glandulae, 
known  as  those  of  Feyer,  in  honor  of  the  discoverer. 

These  latter  are  confined  mostly  to  the  larg«  and  small  intes- 
tines. They  consist  of  closed  vesicles  lying  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  fonning  small,  •circular,  raised  spots.  They  con- 
tain colls  in  various  stages  of  development. 

There  appear  to  be  lymphatic  glands.  From  the  pulmonic 
surfaces  are  exhaled  a  largo  nmount  of  watery  vapor  and  car- 
bonic acid,  with  considerable  nitrogen.  The  average  daily 
amount  of  watery  exhalaCion  from  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonio  ' 
surfaces  of  a  man  is  about  3  1-2  pounds.  The  pulmonio  is  to 
the  cutaneous  exhalation  as  7  is  to  11.  (Creatine,  stelline, 
stellurine,  cystine  and  the  triple  phosphates  are  also  most  likely 
effete  products  to  be  excreted,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  all  pro- 
duced by  interstitial  death  and  decay,  and  probably  have  a 
cutaneous  as  well  as  renal  exit.  Creatine  occurs  abundantly 
in  all  decaying  flesh,  especially  so  in  that  of  fowls,  and  in  the 
'decaying  brains  of  animals.  Form.  Cg  N4  H,i  O^.  Cystine  is 
also  quite  uniformly  present  in  decaying  flesh  and  nerve  tissue. 
It  is  also  frequently  present  in  the  urine  of  fevers  and  m  that 
of  other  diseases  where  there  is  a  rapid  waste  of  the  tissues. 
It  crystallizes  generally  in  hexagonal  prisms  or  plates.    The 
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primary  form  of  the  orystalB  is  the  rhombic  and  rhomboidAl- 
prisms.  Form,  C^  K  H^  O4  Sj.  The  triple  phosphates  ako 
oooar  ahandantly  in  all  decaying  tissues;  in  which  often  these 
crystals  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope.) 

CHOLBBTBRINS  IN  THE  STS. 

January  12th,  1863,  examined  crystalline  lens,  vitreons  and 
aqueons  humors  of  the  eye  of  a  fat  Durham  cow,  about  6  years 
old,  that  had  been  slaughtered  for  beef. 

BxPKaiMKNT  4. —  Took  one  crystalline  lens  (weight  69.13 
grains),  crushed  and  exposed  it  to  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  in 
a  large  watch-glass  capsule,  occasionally  stirring  and  working 
it  over,  till  it  was  entirely  deprived  of  moisture.  The  stirring 
while  dryiug  reduced  it  to  a  granular  powder.  This  was  finely 
pulverized  in  an  agate  mortar  and  digested  with  ether,  fre- 
quently agitating  for  12  hours.  The  ethereal  solution  was  then 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  way  for 
obtaining  cholesterine  and  seroline.  The  final  solution,  on 
being  evaporated  between  glass  slides,  afforded  a  large  crop  of 
beautiful  cholesterine  plates,  resembling  closely  those  of  the 
bile  of  the  hog,  represented  in  the  April  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  1863.  The  quantitative  re- 
siult  was  not  obtained ;  but  the  abundant  orop  of  crystals  indi- 
cated this  body  largely  present. 

ExPEBiMENT  5.— 200  grains  of  the  vitreous  humor  were  care- 
fully  dried  on  a  water  bath,  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  and 
proceeded  with  as  in  the  usual  way  for  obtaining  cholesterine. 
On  allowing  the  final  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously  be- 
tween glass  slides,  a  moderate  crop  of  well-defined  crystals  of 
cholesterine  was  obtained.  The  cholesterine  was  ftot  quanti- 
tatively determined ;  but,  judging  from  the  amount  of  matter 
employed  and  the  crop  of  crystals  obtained,  I  should  estimate 
a  much  less  per  centage  of  this  body  in  the  vitreous  humor 
than  in  the  crystalline  lens. 

ExPERiMtUT  6.— 200  grains  of  the  aqueous  humor,  with 
which  was  mixed  a  little  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  pigmen- 
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tarn  Digram;  were  carefully  eraporated  over  a  water  bath  i^nd 
rabjeoted  to  the  farther  steps  in  the  process  for  determiDing 
cholesterine.  Well-defined  plates  of  this  body  were  obtained. 
The  qaantity  present  appeared  larger  than  that  in  the  vitreovB 
hamor^  bat  less  than  that  in  the  crystalline  lens. 

PROSTATE  QLAND. 

Experiment  7.— In  a  large,  fat  (balofaered)  hog,  about  2 
years  old;  and  weighing  500  pounds  (castrated  four  months 
previous  to  the  time  when  butchered),  was  found  a  prostate 
gland;  about  4  inches  from  the  mouth  of  the  bladder,  which 
weighed  1060  grains.  In  color  and  appearance  it  resembled 
a  mesenteric  gland.  It  contained  a  white,  milky  fluid  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  This  fluid  was  filled  with  cells  about  the 
size  of  the  mucous  cells  of  the  salivary  secretions,  but  were 
more  highly  transparent  and  refractive.  They  had  a  tendency 
to  run  into  filaments,  as  many  of  these  had  caudal  projections. 
They  contained  many  nuclei.  The  fluid  from  this  gland,  with 
200  grains  of  the  gland  itself,  were  treated  together  for  choice- 
terine  and  seroline.  Obtained  a  fine  crop  of  seroline  crystals. 
No  cholesterine  found. 

LACTEAL  AND  LYMPHATIC  <H<ANI>0  OV  THE  HOO. 

Experiment  8.— Spleen  from  a  fat,  healthy  hog,  fatted  on 
corn  and  killed  in  January;  age,  aboRt  18  months;  weighti 
240 pounds;  length  of  spleen,  15  inches;  width  at  wide  end,  8 
inches;  at  narrow  end,  1  34  inches;  meaa  width,  2  8-8  inches; 
thickness  at  wide  end,  1  inch;  at  narrow  end,  1-3  inch;  weight, 
2028  grains;  healthy;  eolor,  livid  like  the  liver,  with  a  slightly 
more  milky  hue.  Hog  every  way  healthy.  The  cells  secreted 
by  the  spleen  resembled  the  coiorless  capsules  of  the  blood. 

A  sliee  was  cut  lengthways  through  the  centre  and  whol^ 
length  of  the  gland.  It  weighed  284  grains.  This  was  cut  in 
small  pieces  and  subjected  to  the  usual  process  for  determining 
the  presence  of  cholesterine  and  seroline.  Obtained  an  abun* 
daat  crop  of  most  beauliiul  crystals  of  seroline  and  cholesterine. 
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The  crystals  of  each  were  about  equally  divided.  Those  of 
Beroliue  were  very  long  and  often  radiating  and  dividing  at 
extremities. 

The  cholesterine  crystals  were  usually  long  and  narrow^  but 
beautifully  defined  and  rhomboidal. 

Experiment  9. — Pancreas.  This  gland  was  taken  from  the 
same  hog  as  the  spleen.  Weight,  2107  grains ;  color,  of  a  pale, 
pinkish  white,  like  that  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  In  the  hog 
it  extends  from  the  stomach  along  the  duodenum,  about  12  inches. 
The  fluid  secreted  by  this  gland  is  filled  with  minute  globulce, 
and  resemble  organized  hydro-carbonaceous  products.  They 
are  like  what  has  been  been  called  the  molecular  base  of  the 
Chyle. 

Made  a  thin  slice  through  the  centre  of  the  gland  length* 
ways,  cut  it  in  small  pieces  and  subjected  240  grains  to  the  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  cholesterine  and  seroline.  Obtained  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  crystals  of  cholest^erine  and  seroline.  The  choles- 
terine crystals  were  long,  narrow,  and  often  radiating,  and 
were  about  equal  in  quantity  with  those  of  seroline. 

ExPEBiMENT  10. — Small  Mesenteric  Glands,  lying  close  to  each 
other  between  the  stomach  and  forward  end  of  the  pancreas, 
and  in  the  small  curvature  of  the  stomach.  They  varied  from 
1  to  2  inches  in  length,  and  from  1-2  to  1  inch  in  width,  and 
1-4  to  1-2  inch  thick,  and  were  five  or  six  in  number.  Their 
surfaces  were  of  a  livid  color,  like  congested  lung.  The  livid 
structure  extended  about  1-8  inch  deep.  The  internal  portion 
of  the  glands  was  of  a  greyish,  white  color.  In  cutting  through 
the  glands,  a  milky,  semi-fluid  secretion  exuded.  This,  under 
the  microscope,  was  resolved  into  cells,  resembling  the  color* 
less  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  are  formed  in  the  spleen  and 
mesenteric  glands  of  the  small  intestines.  200  grains  of  these 
glands,  made  up  of  thin  slices  through  their  centres,  were  sab- 
jected  to  the  process  for  obtaining  cholesterine  and  seroline. 
Obtained  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals.  The  cholesterine  plates 
were  here  seen  passing  into  the  acicular  crystals  of  seroline. 
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They  occurred  in  all  stagCB  of  transformation;  from  the  perfect 
crystal  of  cholesterine  to  those  splitting  at  their  extremities^  to 
those  splitting  at  one  end  and  having  acicular  crystals  of  sero- 
line  radiating  from  the  other.  There  were  but  few  perfect 
crystals  of  cholesterine.  The  most  of  them  were  in  the  trans- 
forming stages. 

ExpsuHSNT  11. — Mesenteric  Glands,  taken  from  the  mesen- 
teryi  along  the  line  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  from  the  same 
hog  as  the  pancreas  and  spleen.  These  glands  were  of  a  grey, 
pinkishi  white  color.  They  vary  from  the  size  of  a  wheat  ker- 
nel to  an  inch  in  length.  They  were  generally  larger  and  much 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  mesenteric  glands  ot  the  large 
intestines.  The  cells  secreted  in  them  were  analogous  to  those 
of  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Su'bjected  200  grains 
of  the  glands  (obtained  from  the  slices  through  the  centres  of 
most  of  them)  to  the  process  for  obtaining  cholestorine  and 
seroline.  Obtained  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  of  cholesterine 
and  seroline.  There  appeared  to  be  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
narrow  plates  of  cholesterine  in  these  glands  than  in  those 
of  the  mesentery  of  the  large  intestines.  The  cholesterine 
Beemed  to  be  in  an  advanced  stage  of  its  metamorphosis  into 
fieroline. 

Experiment  l^.'—Mesenteric  Glands,  taken  from  the  mesen- 
tery of  the  large  intestines.  These  glands  were  much  smaller 
and  less  numerous  than  those  in  the  mesentery  of  the  small 
intestinesi  but  similar  in  color  and  texture.  They  were  taken 
firom  the  hog  before  described,  and  from  two  others  of  about 
the  same  weight  and  condition.  Subjected  200  grains  to  the 
process  for  determining  the  presence  of  cholesterine  and  sero- 
line. Obtained  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals.  By  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  crystals  were  those  of  seroline.  The  choles- 
terine crystals  were  few,  long  and  narrow,  and  often  radiating 
Tike  those  of  seroline.  They  appeared  to  be  far  advanced  in  their 
metamorphosis. 

Experiment  13. — Thymus  Glands.    These  were  taken  from 
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the  hogs  before  described.  They  resembledi  in  color  and  tez* 
tarcj  the  mesenteric  glands.  The  cells  secreted  in  these  glands, 
like  those  of  the  mesenteric  glands  of  the  small  intestines,  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
They  lay  in  the  track  of  the  thoracic  duct  of  the  left  side,  back 
of  the  mediastinumi  and  near  the  bronchial  bifurcation.  The 
glands  ranged  in  weight  from  90  to  100  grains  each.  200 
grams,  made  up  of  sections  through  the  glands,  were  subjected 
to  the  process  for  obtaining  oholeeterine  and  seroline.  Obtained 
a  large  crop  of  crystals  of  cholesterine  and  seroline.  The  gen- 
«ral  character  of  the  crystals  was  the  same  as  those  fonnd 
in  the  mesenteric  glands  of  the  small  intestines. 

Experiment  U.-^-Olands  lying  under  the  Aortic  Arch,  back 
and  toward  the  right  side  of  the  trachea,  above  the  bronchial 
bifurcation.  These  glands  were  huddled  together  to  the  nnm* 
her  of  about  half  a  dozen.  Each  was  about  the  size,  and  had 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  thymus  gland.  The  cells  se- 
creted  in  thom  resembled  those  of  the  thymus  gland  and  those 
of  the  mesenteric  of  the  small  intestines.  They  lay  in  the 
track  of  the  thoracic  duct.  200  grains^  made  up  of  sections 
through  the  glands,  were  subjected  to  the  process  for  obtaining 
chdlesterine  and  seroline.  Obtained  an  abundant  crop  of  crys- 
tals, among  which  were  crystals  of  cholesterine  in  all  stages  of 
transformation  into  seroline.  These  bodies  were  largely  pres- 
ent. These  glands  mere  taken  from  the  same  hogs  as  those 
before  described. 

Experiment  Ib.—Thf/roid  Glands.  These  glands  were  taken 
from  the  three  hogs  previously  described.  In  color  and  tex- 
ture they  were  between  tbe  mesenteric  glands  and  muscle. 
They  were  largely  charged  with  fat.  150  grains  of  the  glands 
were  subjected  to  the  process  for  obtaining  cholesterine  and 
seroline.  Obtained  well-defined  crystals  of  seroline,  bat  no 
cholesterine. 

Experiment  l^.—Peyefs  Glands,  from  the  hogs  before  de- 
scribed.    Inteslines  in  perfect  JicalUi.     The  glandute  were 
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takej!)  from  about  4  inches  above  the  cul-de-sac  to  2  feet  below 
it.  They  were  carefully  dissected  out  afler  laying  open  the  in- 
teatines  and  oaref\illy  washing  them  with  warm  water  until 
free  from  aU  adhering  mucous  and  fosoal  matter.  They  were 
s^itrjeoted  to  the  proeess  for  determining  the  presence  of  oholes- 
terioe  and  seroline.  Obtained  a  fine  crop  of  crystals  of  these 
bodies. 

ExFERiusNT  17. — The  Small  Jntestines,  for  2  feet  above  the 
cnl-de-saC|  and  the  large  intestines  for  2  feet  below;  were  laid 
open,  their  contents  removedj  and  the  mucous. lining  rinsed 
clean  in  cold  water.  The  sliipy  matter  and  mucous  membrane 
were  then  scraped  o%  and  then  subjected  to  the  process  for  ob- 
taining cholesterine  and  seroline.  The  result  was  a  fine  crop 
of  crystals  of  seroline^  with  which  were  a  few  narrow  crystals 
of  cholesterine. 

BBSUME* 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  main  facts  elicited  from  the 
foregoing  experiments^  and  from  some  brief  concluding  re- 
marks relating  to  other  experiments  and  inve&tigatious,  which 
are  too  extended  to  be  introduced  in  this  paper : 

1.  The  salivary  secretions  excite  the  panary  fermentation  in 
wheat  dough. 

2.  The  salivary  secretions  excite,  also,  in  moistened  wheat 
dough  that  has  been  raised  by  them^  the  development  of  torula 
(yeast)  cellsi  quite  as  abundantly  and  readily  as  brewers'  yeasty 
and;  consequently;  must  excite  in  farinaceous  matter  alcoholic 
fermentation. 

3.  The  salivary  secretions  excite  the  acetous  and  putrefactive 
fermentations  in  wheat  dough. 

4.  The  salivary  secretions  do  not  exeite  any  perceptible  al^ 
eoholic  fermentation  in  solutions  of  sugar;  but  slowly  develop 
acetous  and  putrefactive  changes. 

5.  The  salivary  secretions  hasten  putrefactive  fermentation 
in  fresh  meats. 

6«  Torula  cells  have  been  noticed  in  the  blood  of  the  living 
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body^  iadioatiDg  the  presence  of  sogar,  undergoing  fermenta* 
tive  changes. 

7.  Algoid  and  fangoid  spores  oocur  in  the  blood  of  feverSi  ia 
that  of  erysipelatous  inflammations,  and  in  that  of  diabetes. 

8.  The  cell  products  of  parent  cells  have  a  tendency  to  take 
on  filamentous  development,  and  those  filaments  make  up  much 
of  the  basement  structure  of  the  animal  body. 

9.  It  appears  that  one  important  office  of  the  lymphatics 
is,  to  more  perfectly  assimilate,  transform  and  organize  albu- 
minous matters  into  fibrini,  and  that  they  are  not  exciting  or- 
gans, but  strictly  organs  of  assimilation. 

10.  Gbolesterine  occurs  in  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humors 
and  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 

11.  Seroline  occurs  as  a  secretion  in,  and  an  excretion  of,  the 
prostate  gland. 

12.  Certain  forms  of  the  lithates  of  ammonia  and  soda  of  Gold- 
ing  Bird  are  deposited  in  developing  cells  that  emanate  from 
the  epithelial  tissue  of  the  urinary  surfaces. 

13.  Cholesterine  and  seroline  are  formed  quite  largely  by  the 
spleen.  This  organ  appears  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  the  cholesterine  and  seroline  that  are  formed  in  the  animal 
body, 

14.  The  pancreas,  in. the  hog,  appears  to  possess  the  power 
of  transforming  cholesterine  into  seroline. 

15.  The  thyroid  gland  of  the  hog  contains  seroline. 

16.  Peyer's  glandulsd  and  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  large 
intestines,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  elimin- 
ate seroline,  mix^d  with  cholesterine  in  the  last  stages  of  trans- 
formation into  seroline. 

17.  The  cholesterine,  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the  liver  and 
poured  into  the  alimentary  canal  as  a  constituent  of  the  bile, 
appears  not  to  be  an  excretion  proper  of  that  organ,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  it  is  mingled  with  the  chyme  (as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  bile)  and  aids  in  transforming  this  substance  into 
chyle,  with  which  it  is  taken  up  by  the  lacteal  system,  and, 
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during  the  elaboration  of  the  nutrient  materials  in  their  pas- 
sage throagh  the  lacteal  glandsi  becomes  partially  transformed 
into  seroline.  This  renders  it  probable  that  cholesterinc;  with 
other  products  of  the  bile^  perform  some  useful  function  in  the 
assimilation  and  organization  of  nutrient  materials. 

18«  Cholesterine  is  not  eliminated  from  the  body  as  such  to 
any  groat  extent,  but  is  transformed^  usually  first  into  serolinoi 
before  it  becomes  an  effete  product, 

19.  Cholesterine  is  taken  up  with  albuminous  matter  from 
the  blood  in  its  capillary  circulation  by  the  lymphatics,  and,  dur- 
ing ils  passage  through  the  lymphatic  glands,  appears  to  become 
partially  transformed  into  seroline.  (See  Experiments  13  and  14.) 

20.  The  cholesterine  of  the  food  of  the  bile  appears  to  be  par- 
tially transformed  into  seroline  by  the  lacteal  glands.  These 
glands  also  appear  to  have  the  power,  to  some  extent,  of  form- 
ing cholesterine  in  the  process  of  organizing  fibrin  cells  from 
the  albuminous  mateiials  of  the  chyle. 

21.  Epithelial  cells  are  extra-vascular,  and  appear  to  be  or- 
ganisms analogous  to  cells  of  the  zoosporoid  type,  possessing  a 
vitality  independent  of  the  animal  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  placed  between  the  dead  world  and  the  living  animal  tis- 
sues ;  their  function  being  to  feed  upon  crude  matters,  and  so 
change  ih^eir  character  in  their  transit  through  them  aE  to  fit 
them  to  act  as  food  for  the  more  highly  animalized  parent  cells 
inside  the  basement  membrane. 

22.  That  the  epithelial  cells  covering  the  intestinal  villi  ap. 
pear  to  be  the  primary  agents  in  the  taking  up  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  chylous  materials  of  the  food;  that  thoy  fit  a  por- 
tion of  the  materials  transmitted  through  them  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  capillary  vessels ;  while  the  balance  passes  on 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  to  be  organized  by  the 
parent  cells  of  the  lacteal  glands. 

23.  That  much  of  what  is  called  endosmotio  and  exosmotio 
action  appears  to  arise  primarily  from  the  vitality  of  living 
cells;  and,  as  such  is  not  a  property  of  dead  matter,  but  one 
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of  living  cellB^  by  which  living  cell  organisms  are  fed  and  nour- 
ished.   It  is  simply  a  process  of  cell-feeding. 

24.  That  the  important  and  primary  Amotion  of  the  lacteal 
and  lymphatic  glands  is  to  organize  fibrin  cells ;  from  which,  by 
metamorphic  changes,  a  portion  of  filamentous  fibrin  and  blood 
discs  of  the  blood  are  formed;  also,  a  portion  of  the  nerve  pro- 
ducts, including  cholesterine  and  seroline. 

25.  That  the  important  function  of  the  spleen  is  to  organise 
fibrin,  blood  discs,  and  cholesterine  and  seroline,  and  some  other 
nerve  products. 

26.  That  it  is  the  primary  function  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver 
to  organize  fibrin  cells  and  animal  glucose;  and  that  of  the 
interlobular  cells  and  biliary  glandules  to  form  the  biliary 
secretions. 

27.  The  biliary  glandules  terminate  the  biliary  tubuli  in  the 
interlobular  spaces. 

28.  A  primary  function  of  the  kidneys  and  supra-renal  cap- 
sules is  to  form  fatty  substance,  and  perhaps  bony  matters, 
and  a  peculiar  class  of  fibrin  cells,  resembling  somewhat  those 
of  the  liver ;  and  that  the  secretion  of  urine  appears  to  be  a  re- 
sultant process  of  the  organization  of  these  products. 

29.  That  the  primary  form  of  fibrin,  when  first  organized  from 
albuminotis  matters  by  the  parent  ceUs  of  the  glands,  is  a  cell  en- 
closin^  ^in  mammalia)  a  large  central  nucleus^  surrounded  by 
many  minute  cells.  That,  subsequently,  this  cell,  save  its  cell 
contents,  is  <'spun"  or  metamorphosed  into  a  filament,  which 
filament  is  a  secondary  form  of  fibrin^  the  form  of  blood  fibrin^ 
and  in  which  condition  it  is  fitted  to  permeate  the  thin-walled 
capillaries,  and  be  appropriated  by  the  living  fibrinous  tissues, 

OONOLTTDING  RSMARKS. 

Oholesterine  and  seroline  are  formed  quite  largely  in  the 
spleen  during  the  organization  of  cells  (fibrin  cells  and  blood 
discs)  in  this  organ.  The  cell  products  of  the  apleen  have  been 
treated  of  fully  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  April,  1866.    The  ulti- 
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mate  strnctare  and  fanotions  of  this  gland  are  highly  interest* 
ing^  and  explain  many  obscure  and  long  sought  for  physiologi- 
cal processes.  There  is.strong  evidence  for  believing  that  this 
gland,  instead  of  the  brain,  ^s  has  been  supposed,  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  cholesterine  that  originates  in  the  ani* 
mal  body 4  Unless  the  brain  be  admitted  to  be  in  part  a  gland, 
we  ought  to  have  suspected  that  it  necessarily  eonld  have  itself 
no  power  to  organise  the  ultimate  products  of  which  it  is  com* 
posed.  It  is  the  peculiar  function  of  glandular  structures  in 
their  varied  arrangement  to  organize  the  ultimate  basement 
products  of  which  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  bnilt  up  and  sus- 
tained. The  tissues,  save  the  fibrinous;  cartilaginous  and  bony, 
have  simply  the  power  of  appropriating  materials  organized  for 
them  by  glandular  structures.  There  is,  however,  some  proba- 
bility, from  the  presence  in  the  nervous  system  of  nucleated 
cells,  which  appear  analogous  to  parent  gland  cells,  that  it  may 
perform  glandular  functions,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  knownr. 

There  is  also  evidence  for  believing  that  the  lacteal  and  lym- 
phatic glandsform  cholesterine  and  seroline  to  some  considerable 
extent  during  the  performance  of  their  fnnction  of  organizing 
fibrin  cells,  &c.,  from  the  albuminous  materials  of  the  chyle. 
There  is  also  evidence  of  these  glands  performing  the  office  of 
transforming,  in  some  degree,  the  cholesterine  of  the  chyle 
(nutrient  products  of  the  food  mixed  with  bile)  into  seroline. 

Further,  there  is  evidence  that  the  bile  is  a  product  of  the 
interlobular,  epithelial  cells,  from  which  it  is  secreted  by  biU 
iary  glandulcBf  which  are  found  to  terminate  the  biliary  tubuli 
in  the  interlobular  spaces.  It  appears,  although  an  excretion 
of  a  certain  class  of  hepatic  cells,  not  to  be  an  excretion  proper 
of  the  liver,  but  a  secretion,  secreted  by  the  biliapy  glandulsd 
for  specific  purposes  in  digestion  and  assimilation r  The  evi- 
dences of  this  will  be  fully  set  forth  in  another  paper  on  the 
ultimate  structure  and  functions  of  the  liver. 
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THE  GBYSBB  SPRIKGS  OF  CALIPOBNIA. 

California  is  a  land  of  wonders^  and  not  the  least  is  what  is 
called  the  Gefyeers — a  name  not  strikingly  original;  but  which 
has  all  the  more  meaning  from  being  borrowed  from  another 
spring;  in  Iceland;  of  immense  volume;  rising  to  a  great  height, 
not  less  than  a  hundred  feet;  and  sufficiently  hot  to  be  employed 
in  the  economies  of  boiling  food — meat  and  vegetables — for  the 
table  of  the  neighboring  peasantry. 

'<  Descending  from  the  hotel;''  says  a  writer  who  was  explor- 
ing the  mountains  for  the  wonders  of  nature;  ''  about  seventy- 
five  feet;  we  first  meet  the  'spring  of  iron,  sulphur  and  soda;' 
having  a  temperature  of  78°  Fahr.;  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
We  crossed  the  Pluton,  ninety  seven  feet  below  the  hotel — we 
like  to  be  particular  about  the  odd  feet;  always  stick  to  the 
fractions;  if  they  be  not  vulgar;  you  will  carry  conviction — 
running  between  and  among  huge  metamorphic  boulderS;  in- 
crusted  with  sulphurous  deposits.  The  temperature  of  the 
stream  was  79°.5.  The  first  spring  going  up  the  Geyser  gulch 
is  the  '  tepid  alum  and  iron  incrusted;'  having  a  temperature  of 
97°.5,  and  with  a  very  heavy  irridescent  incrustation  of  iron, 
which  forms  in  a  single  night,  as  we  have  tried  by  experiment. 
Of  all  the  springs  this  is  most  powerful;  and  you  will  gladly 
take  a  second  drink  of  its  tonic  waters.  Twenty  feet  from  this 
we  pass  the  '  Medicated  Geyser  Bath;'  having  a -tenr> perature  of 
88*^.8;  and  containing  ammonia;  epsom  saltS;  magnesia;  sulphur, 
irou;  and  goodness  knows  what  else.  Going  upward  we  come 
to  a  cool;  shady  retreat;  called  Proserpine's  GrottO;  from  whose 
sides  we  collected  crystals  of  epsom  salts,  two  inches  in  length, 
and  fine  as  fioss  silk. 

''  From  this  point  epsom  salts  begin  to  predominate.  Higher 
up  the  '  spring  of  boiling  alum  and  sulphur'  has  a  temperature 
of  156'';  but  where  it  issues,  is  at  the  boiling  point ;  so,  also,  is 
the  'black  sulphur,'  quite  near  it.  The 'epsom  salt  spring,' 
combined  with  a  little  iron,  has  a  temperature  of  146°,  and 
within  six  feet  of  it  is  a  'spring  of  iron,  sulphur  and  salts,'  at 
the  boiling  point.  Soon  we  oome  upon  the  '  boiling  black  sul- 
phur' spring;  roaring  and  tearing  continually;  the  noise  is  so 
peculiarly  like  that  of  a  half-submerged  propeller  that  it  has 
received  that  name. 

'^  As  we  wander  up  over  rock,  heated  ground,  and  thick  de- 
posits of  sulphur,  salts,  ammonia,  tartaric  acid,  magnesia,  etc., 
we  try  our  thermometer  in  the  Geyser  stream,  a  combination 
of  every  kind  of  medicated  water  with  the  cold,  clear  spriHg  of 
water  at  its  source;  and  find  that  it  runs  up  to  122^.  In  many 
placeS;  if  you  step  out  of  the  regular  trail;  the  crust  of  the 
earth  sinks  under  you;  hissing  steam  and  heated  air  assail  yoa, 
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atid  tlie  thermometer  thrust  into  the  crevices  runs  over  180**  as 
yon  draw  back  from  the  scalding  vapors.  All  this  time  the 
roar  of  the  Steamboat  Geyser,  and  its  great  volumes  of  steam, 
warn  you  that  you  are  approaching  the  focus  of  action  and 
treading  on  the  face  of  one  of  nature's  vast  laboratories,  whilst 
a  horrid  boiling  and  seething  as  the  black  cavernous  opening 
on  the  left  of  the  stream  tells  of  an  another  operation  unceas- 
ingly going  on.  We  have  reached  the  famous  Witches'  Caul- 
dron, over  seven  feet  in  diameter,  partly  eaten  out  of  the  side  of 
the  crumbling  cliff,  of  unknown  depth  and  great  activity.  The 
contents  are  thrown  up  about  two  or  three  feet  high  in  a  state 
of  great  ebullition,  and  made  ten  times  more  horrid  by  being 
only  semi-liquid,  blacker  than  ink,  and  contrasted  with  the 
volumes  of  vapor  arising  from  it.  The  point  of  greater  activity 
is  on  the  further  side,  and  the  temperature  lOd'^.d. 

"The  water  itself  is  insipid,  and  the  deposit,  when  dried^  is  a 
very  fine,  light,  lead  colored  sandy  earth.  It  is  about  eighty-three 
feet  higher  than  the  hotel.  Opposite  this  spring  is  a  boiling 
alum  spring,  very  strongly  impregnated.  The  temperature  of 
the  exposed  water  is  176*^.  Within  twelve  feet  of  this  id  an  in- 
termittent scalding  spring,  from  whose  irregular  black  opening 
issue  steams  and  jets  of  boiling  water;  we  have  seen  the^m 
ejected  over  fifteen  feet — so  keep  your  eye  open  when  you  see 
them  coming  I  The  peculiar  noise  and  action  of  this  spring 
have  led  it  to  be  called  the  Devil's  Grist  Mill.  Truly  we  believe 
we  are  on  the  borders  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  all  our 
thoughts  conjure  up  the  classic  mythology  concerning  the 
shadowy  world.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  all  is  the  Steam- 
boat Geyser,  having  the  well  known  and  peculiar  way  of  a 
high-pressure  seven  boiler  boat  blowing  off  steam  which  issues 
in  a  column  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  heated  as  to  be 
invisible  until  it  is  six  feet  from  the  mouth.  This  famous  sight 
can  only  be  approached  when  a  strong  wind  is  blowing  the 
steam  away  from  you — to  be  enveloped  in  it  would  be  to  forbid 
you  in  less  time  than  you  read  this  sentence. 

''  Upon  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  we  could  not  approach  it, 
but  subsequently  stood  within  six  feet  of  its  horrid,  burning 
mouth.  Just  above  this  the  gulch  divides;  up  the  left,  or 
western  one,  are  many  hot  springs,  but  the  '  vScalding  Steam 
Iron  Bath  '  is  the  most  important ;  the  water  from  it  we  found 
to  have  a  temperature  of  ISS"".  On  the  spur  between  this  and 
the  right,  or  eastern  gulch,  and  150  feet  above  all  apparent 
action^  we  found  a  smooth,  tenacious,  plastic,  beautiful  blue  clay, 
having  a  temperature  of  167°.  From  this  point  you  stand  and 
overlook  the  ceaseless  action,  the  war,  steam,  groan  and  bab- 
bling of  a  hundred  boiling  medicated  springs,  whilst  the  steam 
ascends  a  hundred  feet  above  them  all.    It  is  up  the  eastern 
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galcb  that  yoa  find  the  source  of  the  Geyser  streatiii  that 
unites  and  carries  down  with  it  all  the  waters  of  this  natural 
laboratory.  At  the  head  we  found  pure,  limpid  water,  having 
a  temperature  of  7r  (the  sun  shining  upon  it),  whilst  along- 
side of  it,  and  commingling  its  waters,  is  an  iron  spring, 
having  a  temperature  of  7V.5. 

"Following  the  usually  traveled  path,  we  pass  over  the 
'Mountain  of  Fire,'  with  its  hundred  orifices  beautiful  with  their 
steam  jets  at  sunrise,  thence  through  the  '  Alkali  Lake/  having 
a  very  crater-like  form,  and  over  which  your  inexperience 
prompts  you  to  tread  carefully.  Stop  a  moment  and  stamp 
upon  the  firmest  looking  portion,  and  a  deep  subterranean 
growl  tolls  of  the  hollowness  beneath ;  thence  we  pass  to  the 
inappropriately  and  inelegantly  designated  'Washtaly'  caul- 
drons  of  black  sulphurous  boiling  waters,  some  moving  and 
sputtering  with  violent  ebullition,  some  boiling  noiselessly, 
some  with  constant  and  powerful  escape  of  steam,  and  some 
with  the  deep  rumbling  of  cavernous  ebullition.  One  white 
sulphur  spring  we  found  quite  clear,  and  up  to  the  boiling 
point.  At  this  place  we  found  a  cream-colored^  warm,  plastic 
clay,  but  filled  with  fine  grit. 

"  On  every  foot  of  ground  we  had  trodden,  the  crystallized 
products  of  this  unceasing  chemical  action  abounded — alum, 
magnesia,  tartaric  acid,  epsom  salts,  ammonia,  nitre,  iron,  sul- 
phur, etc.  We  tasted  of  everything,  and  our  tongue,  lips  and 
throat  paid  the  penalty  of  the  rashness.  At  thousands  of  orifi- 
ces you  find  hot  scalding  steam  escaping  |and  forming  beauti- 
ful deposits  of  arrowy  sulphur  crystals,  some  nearly  two  inches 
in  length.  Make  a  hole  in  the  burning  ground,  and  subsequent 
visits  show  you  that  this  process  has  commenced  around  it. 
Forget  for  a  moment  your  burned  boots,  tired  limbs  and  stained 
clothes,  and  follow  the  train  of  thoughts  that  this  great  and 
changing  action  suggests.  How  great  and  how  small  is  this 
peripatetic,  microcosm  man?" — Druggists*  Circular, 


Birth  and  Dbath-Ratb  of  the  World. — Statisticians  have 
calculated  that  if  the  population  of  the  world  amounts  to  be- 
tween 1,200,000,000  and  1,300,000,000  persons,  the  number  of 
deaths  in  a  year  would  be  about  82,000,000.  Assuming  correct- 
ness of  this  calculation,  the  deaths  each  day  would  be  nearly 
88,000,  3,600  per  hour,  60  per  minute,  and  thus  every  second 
would  carry  into  eternity  one  human  life  from  one  part  of  the 
world  or  another.  But  reproduction  asserts  its  superior  powerj 
fbr,  on  calculating  the  probable  annual  births  on  the  globe,  the 
I*e8ult  shows  that,  whereas  60  persons  die  per  minute,  70  chil- 
dren are  born,  and  thus  the  increase  of  the  population  is  kepi 
up. — Lancet, 
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LKCTURB  ON  CERTAIN  MOBBTD  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  FIN- 
GERS AND  TOKS. 

Bv  ^LFBCB  C.  PofeT,  Bi.  D.p  Pr»r«M<ir  of  Stuyei^  in  the  Hcdloal  Dcpntment  M  tiM 
Uiilverttity  of  New  ¥ork. 

There  Hre  certain  diseases  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  to  whtcli 
I  will  now  direct  your  attention.  The  first  of  these  tB  in  com* 
men  lungnage  Called  a  felon  or  whitlow.  It  is  technically 
called  paronychia,  the  term  being  derived  from  tte  Greek 
words  TTOifdj  beyond,  and  ovv^,  a  nail.  It  is  an  acate  irtfiamniB- 
tory  affection,  inv^ulring  priniarily  the  ^ynorial  membraM 
which  lines  the  sbcalh  of  the  flexor  tendon,  and  extending 
secondarily  to  the  periosteum  of  the  adjacent  phalanx,  and  tO 
the  integument  covering  it.  It  may  be  the  result  6f  a  puncture 
or  contusion,  or  of  exposure  of  the  part  to  excessive  heat  or 
cold.  It  Botnotimes  occurs  without  any  obvious  exciting  oause« 
The  first  symptom  is  a  circumscribed  dull  pain,  referred  to  the 
palmar  surface  of  one  of  the  phalanges,  and  increased  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  affected  part.  This  pain  gradually  increases  in  sev* 
erity,  until  it  amounts  to  almost  intolerable  agony.  It  assumea 
a  distinctly  pulsatory  or  throbbing  character,  and  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  a  depending  position.  The  severity  of  theplria 
is  such  as  to  incapacitate  the  patient  for  bodily  or  mental  ex* 
ertiou  during  the  day,  and  in  a  great  measui^e  to  prevent  him 
from  sleeping  at  night.  When  the  disease  is  lefi  to  itself,  H 
continues  to  torment  the  patient  by  day  and  by  nighty  during  A 
periled  varying  fk*om  one  to  two  ^eeks,  until  the  sloughing  of 
the  fibrous  investments,  and  the  ulceration  of  the  integumeiit^ 
relieve  the  tension  of  the  inflamed  pat-ts,  and  give  issue  t9  % 
o^llection  of  purulent  matter  resulting  from  the  infiammatory 
action.  At  the  commencement  of  a  paronychia  there  is  ^ery 
little  swelling,  and  as  the  disease  advances,  the  swelling  takeA 
place  very  gradually,  in  conBequenee  of  the  density  of  the  tis* 
sues  which  are  involved.  The  swelKngis  at  first  confined  to  thl^ 
anterior  surface  of  the  afiiected  phalanx,  and  then  slowly 
spreads  along  the  adjacent  phalanges,  both  in  a  proximal  and 
distal  direction.  It  also  secondarily  involves  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  affected  member,  and  at  an  advanced  period  the  dorsal 
swelling  sometimes  exceeds  that  which  ^exists  on  the  palniar 
surface.  Under  these  circnmBtances,itis  a  matter  of  great  prae* 
tical  importance  to  avoid  the  error  which  I  have  known  to  htfVe 
been  cummited— viz.,  that  of  regarding  the  dorsal  infiamknutiait 
as  the  main  disease,  and  directing  the  principal  treatment  toiti 
relief.  Under  such  a  mistaken  view  ef  the  disease,  and  tb^ 
eonsequent  erroneous  treatment,  the  suflldrings  of  the^  patient 
are  unnecessarily  protracted,  and  the  liability  to  disorgantasft- 
lion  and  deformity  is  greatly  .increased.    The  swollen  parts  e>> 
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hibit  a  blush  of  redness  more  or  less  deep,  and  the  temperatarc 
of  the  surface  is  elevated  considerably  above  the  normal  stan* 
dard.  ^ 

When  a  spontaneovs  opening  has  occurred;  the  intensity  of 
the  patient's  sufferings  is  relieved,  and  he  is  able  to  sleep. 
But  a  considerable  time  elapses  before  the  pain  and  swelling 
aabeide,  and  the  tenderness  on  pressure  ceases  to  annoy  the 
patient.  -Before  the  part  returns  to  a  pain^tess  condition,  it 
often  happens  that  the  flexor  tendons  have  siouKbed,  and  the 
patient  has  thus  permanently  lost  the  pon  er  of  flexing  the  fin- 
ger. The  inflammation  often  extends  to  the  periosteum  and  to 
the  bone,  giving  rise  lo  caries  or  necrosis,  followed  by  perma- 
nent deformity  of  the  affected  member.  In  some  cases,  fortun* 
ately  rare',  the  inflammation  becomes  diffuse,  extending  along 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  up  the  forearm  and  arm,  sometimes 
rendering  necessary  the  amputation  of  the  limb.  In  one  case, 
occurring  in  the  practice  of  a  professional  friend,  the  patient'e 
life  was  barely  saved  by  ampntation  at  the  shoulder  joint. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  disease,  and  the  injuria 
ons  consequences  to  ivhich  it  leads,  when  left  te  itself,  1  have 
always  found  it  ameiiablA  to  treatment.  At  a  very  early  period, 
before  any  considerable  swelling  has  occurred,  the  disease  may 
sometimes  be  arrested  by  the  application  of  poultioes  or  fom* 
entatioM,  at  as  high  a  tempcFature  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
endure.  But  the  Fcmedy  on  which  the  principal  reliance  is  to 
be  placed,  is  a  free  and  deep  incision  cxtendinii^  into  the  sheath 
ofthetendour  A  superficial  incision  will  afford  little  or  no 
relief)  and  a  puncture,  extending  into  the  cynovial  sheath,  and 
giving  exit  to  pus,  will  fail  to  afford  the  complete  and  immedi- 
ate  relief  which  is  the  result  of  a  free  incision.  The  object  of 
the  ineision  is  not  merely  to  give  exit  to  pus,  font  to  relieve  the 
tension  of  the  fibrous  membranes  which  strangulate  the  in- 
flamed  parts,  or  which  have  themselves  become  involved  in  in- 
flammatory action.  The  manner  of  making  the  incision  is  a 
matter  of  some  practical  imporunce.  If  an  attempt  bo  made 
to  open  a  paronychia  in  the  sane  manner  in  which  an  abscesa 
is  usually  opened — vis.,  by  inserting  the  point  of  a  lancet  or 
bistoury,  and  then  cutting  out  toward  the  free  surface  of  the 
•kin,  the  oiiening  wi^l  be  very  apt  to  be  insufficient.  The  best 
method  is  to  lay  the  back  of  the  hand  on  a  towel  testing  upon 
a  table,  and  having  the  finger  held  in  an  extended  position,  to 
cat  boldly  with  a  sharp  scalpel  from  the  surface  into  the  sync* 
vial  sheath,  to  the  extent  of  half  or  three-q^uarters  of  an  inch. 
If  the  patient  is  not  Uinder  the  influence  of  an  ansesthetic,  the 
inetsion  eccaaione  a  severe  but  momentary  pain,  followed  by  m 
smarting  or  burning  sensation,  of  variable  duration,  but  not 
uauaUy  of  great  severity,    Tbe  throbbing,  and  aching  pain  of 
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the  disease  is  almost  instantaneotisly  relieved  by  the  incision, 
vhen  it  is  properly  made.  There  may  be  some  qaestion  as  to 
the  time  when  a  paronychia  should  be  laid  open.  Most 
patients  prefer  waitip^;^  until  they  have  passed  several  sleepless 
nights  before  they  make  up  their  minds  to  undergo  the  opera- 
tion. My  own  opinion  is  in  favor  of  making  the  incision  at  as 
early  a  period  as  the  disease  can  be  accurately  diagnosticated. 
I  do  not  wait  for  the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  If  this  can  be 
anticipated,  it  will  save  the  patient  much  sufforing,  and  the 
wound  will  heal  more  promptly  than  if  the  incision  had  been< 
made  at  a  later  period.  When  the  incision  has  been  made  at 
an  early  period,  before  much  swelling  has  taken  place,  the  only 
dressing  required  will  be  a  compress  of  lint  wet  with  cold 
water,  and  wrapped  around  the  finger.  But  when  the  incision 
has  been  made  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  when 
there  is   great  swelling,  with  copious  suppuration,  emollient 

Eonltices  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  !But  they  should  not 
e  continued  more  than  three  or  four  days  after  the  operation, 
as  their  protracted  use  produces  too  much  relaxation,  and  re- 
tards the  healing  of  the  sore.  When  the  poultices  are  laid* 
aside,  the  sore  mny  be  dressed  with  lint  spread  with  a  moder- 
ately stimulating  ointment,  as  ung,  resin,  etc.  When  necrosis 
or  caries  of  the  bone  has  taken  place,  the  diseased  or  dead  bone- 
may  be  removed,  or  the  finger  may  be  amputated. 

It  is  rare  to  meet  with  paronychia  of  the  toes.  The  thumb 
and  fingers  are  the  usual  seat  of  the  disease. 

The  disease  known  as  onychia  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  toos< 
as  well  as  the  fingers.  It  affects  the  great  toe  more  frequently 
than  the  smaller  ones,  and  I  think  that  1  have  observed  it  more* 
frequently  in  the  thumbs  than  in  the  fingers.  The  disease  i» 
an  inflammation  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  and  of  the  adjacent 
portions  of  the  skin.  It  is  often  occasioned  by  contusion  of  tha 
distal  extremities  of  the  fingers  or  toes.  Sometimes  it  occurs 
from  constitutional  causes.  A  very  severe  form  of  the  disease 
occurs  in  connection  with  constitutional  syphilis.  The  disease 
known  in  common  language  as  a  <<run  round"  is  a  mild  form  of 
onychia.  The  more  severe  form  of  onychia  is  a  very  obstinate 
and  painful  disease,  often  continuing  for  years,  and  showing  na 
tendency  to  amelioration  except  under  the  influence  of  appro- 

Criate  treatment.  The  extremity  of  the  affected  finger  or  too. 
ecomes  greatly  swollen,  presenting  a  livid  red  color,  with 
ulceration  beneath  the  nail,  and  giving  issue  to  an  offensive 
MUiims  discharge.  The  nail  itself  becomes  partially  detacied,. 
presenting  a  broken  and  irregular  outline,  and  having  a  dark 
color.  In  its  abnormal  condition,  it  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  and 
lie  presence  maintains  a  persistent  irritation. 
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The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  this  troablesome  and  ob* 
•tinate  diseaae  is  the  evalnion  of  the  diseased  nail.  The  nnil 
ihottid  first  be  divided  longiludinally  with  a  )iair  of  strong  sois* 
6ors,  and  then  each  half  should  be  separately  seized  and  ex* 
tracted  with  a  pair  of  chiropodist's  forceps.  After  the  bleed* 
ing  has  ceased,  the  whole  ulcerated  surface  should  be  lighily 
touched  with  nitric  acid,  after  which  cold  water  dressing 
should  be  applied.  At  intervals  of  forty-etght  hours  the  sur- 
face may  bo  brushed  over  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  the 
compound  solution  of  bromine.  The  cold  water  dressings  may 
be  continued  with  advantage  until  the  parts  are  restored  tea 
eound  condiiion,  or  a  lotion  may  be  employed  of  liquor  soda 
chlorinat.  diluted  with  eight  parts  of  water.*  When  a  toe  is  the 
4Beat  of  the  disease,  the  lower  extremity  should  be  kept  iu  a 
'horizontal  position.  Under  the  treatment  which  I  have  rocom- 
•mended,  the  disease  has  generally  been  cured  within  a  few 
weekR.  When  onychia  has  occurred  from  constitutional 
•canines,  appropriate  internal  remedies  should  be  administered. 

Onj'xiti,  or  inverted  toe-nail,  is  a  disease  which  affecte  al- 
'most  exoluaively  the  great  toe.  It  presents  the  character  of  an 
4nflumed  ulcer,  involving  the  dorsal  integument  of  the  toe,  on 
^one  side  of  the  nail,  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
side  of  the  nail  with  its  anterior  extremity,  being  imbeded  in 
the  substance  of  the  infiamod  and  ulcerated  skin,  and  thus 
^seeping  up  the  irritatioui  and  preventing  the  ulcer  from  heal- 
ing. This  painful  and  troublesome  disease  is  occasioned  part- 
ly by  an  original  malformation  of  ihe  nail,  partly  by  wearing 
4i  shoe  or  boot  t  >  narrow  for  the  foot,  and  partly  by  cutting  the 
nail  to  phort  at  its  angle,  so  that  it  is  overlapped  by  the  integu- 
ment. In  order  that  the  patient  should  enjoy  any  degree  of 
comfort,  and  that  a  chance  should  be  afforded  for  the  cure  of 
the  disease,  it  is  indispensible  that  the  sole  of  the  boot  or  shoe 
sShould  be  sufficiently  wide  to  prevent  any  injurious  later;il 
pressure.  In  cases  whore  iho  disease  is  of  short  duration,  and 
ofmoaerate  severity,  relief  may  be  afforded  by  lifting  up  the 
,angtu  of  the  nail  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  and  interposing 
a  small  piece  of  soft  linen  rag  between  the  nail  and  the  skin. 
Benotit  will  also  be  derived  from  cutting  the  free  extremity  of 
>the  nail,  so  as  to  present  a  concave  line,  the  middle  of  the  nail 
^being  cut  shorter  than  the  angles.  The  nail  may  also  be 
aoauod  in  warm  water,  and  scraped  with  glass,  so  as  to  make 
it  thin  and  fioxible.  When  relief  is  not  afforded  by  these 
means  the  surgeon  may  avail  himself  of  the  plan  of  treatment 
anggested  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Batchelder,  of  this  city.  This  plan  con- 
aints  in  cutting  a  longitudinal  groove  in  the  nail  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  inverted  edge,  the  groove  extended  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  through  the  thickness  of  the  nail,  and  then  liftiug  up 
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the  edge  of  the  nail,  and  interposing  a  linen  rag  between  it  and 
the  Akin.  By  this  means  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  nail 
is  effected,  sometimes  leading  to  a  radical  care. 

Id  the  modfc  serere  and  obstinate  cases  of  the  disease,  evaU 
sioD  ot  the  nail  becomes  necessary.  The  nail  should  first  be 
Boraped  in  the  middle,  and  then  divided  longitudinally  with 
0<^seor8,  after  which  the  two  lateral  portions  should  be  ez^ 
tracted  with  a  chiropodist's  forceps.  The  operation  is  some- 
times  performed  by  extracting  only  the  lateral  half  of  the  nail, 
ootrespondihg  with  the  side  on  which  the  inversion  existed. 
I  am  satisfied,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  relief  af* 
forded  in  this  way  is  not  as  complete  as  when  both  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  nail  are  extracted,  and  that  the  new  nail  which 
afterwards  grows  is  not  as  perfeet  in  shape.  After  removing 
the  nail,  the  foot  should  be  kept  elevated,  and  cold  water  dress* 
itigs  constantly  applied.  As  the  new  nail  begins  to  grow,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  ttiargin  from  being  imbedded  id 
tbe  skin,  and^  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  margin  should  be  ele- 
vated, and  a  soft  rag  interposed  between!  it  and  the  integument. 

Ifyponychlal  or  Subungual  Exostosis, — This  is  a  bony  excre- 
aeenee  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  la^t  phailanic  of  the  toe, 
where  it  is  covered  by  the  nail.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases'^ 
H  occurvon  the  great  toe,  bat  it  is  occasionally  seen  on  one  of 
the  smaller  toes.  It  is  ordinarily  a  result  of  a  contusion  of  the 
affected  toe.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  beneath  the  toe- 
nail, amd,  when  the  pftrt  is  examined,  the  nail  is  found  to  bo  ab- 
normally prominent.  The  morbid  growth  is  frequently  situ- 
ated so  far  forward  that  it  elevates  the  free  extremity  of  the 
nail,  and  gives  it  an  abnormal  direction.  The  pain  is  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  resistance  which  the  dense  structure  of  the 
nail  opposes  to  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  It  constitutes  a  seri- 
oas  annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  greatly  interferes  with  his 
comfort  in  standing  and  walking.  The  indication  of  treatment 
is  to  remove  the  morbid  growth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent its  reproduction.  The  nail  must  first  be  divided  longitu- 
dinally with  scissors,  and  the  lateral  halves  extracted  with  for- 
€«|)B.  The  bony  tumor  may  then  be  removed  with  a  chisel  or 
goui^e,  care  being  taken  to  carry  the  excision  below  the  normal 
level  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  phalanx;  or,  a  stratum  of  the 
phalanx,  including  the  base  of  the  tumor,  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  a  metacarpal  saw.  The  wound  may  then  be  lelt  to 
granulate  and  cicatrize.  Daring  the  healing  process  the  limb 
should  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  or  slightly  elevated  position.— > 
MedUcal  Record. 
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REPORT  ON  VACCINATION  AND  ANIMAL  VACCINE  TO  THE 
FRENCH  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

It  is  well  for  the  pablio  to  be  informed  on  the  Bubjeot  of 
small-pox  and  vaccination,  for  many  errors  prevail  which  ought 
to  be  corrected.  Dr.  Danet,  charged  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior  to  make  investigations  on  the  sahject,  and  to  report  to 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  the  resalt  of  his  researches,  after 
vaccinating  8,500  persons  and  40  animals,  and,  after  an  exten- 
sive observation  ranning  through  several  years,  has  just  re- 
ported as  follows  to  the  Academy : 

1.  Small-pox  and  cow-pox  are  two  distinct  diseases. 

2.  Vaccination  does  not  predispose  to  other  maladies. 

,   3.  Vaccination  and  small-pox  lose,  after  a  certain  time,  their 
power  of  preserving  from  small-pox. 

4.  Vaccine  matter,  therefore,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
mode  of  preserving  it,  has  need  of  being  renewed. 

5.  The  predisposition  to  small-pox  is  so  much  the  greater  as 
the  individual  is  younger  or  more  aged. 

6.  Revaccination  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

7.  Those  even  who  have  had  the  smali-pox  ought  to  be  re- 
vaccinated. 

8.  Vaccine  matter,  in  passing  through  the  human  body,  bor- 
rows from  it  its  constitutional  principles ;  it  may,  therefore, 
often  be  dangerous  to  vaccinate  with  vaccine  matter  from  arm 
to  arm.  [The  Academy  of  Medicine  has  already  decided  that, 
so  far  at  least  as  regarded  syphilitic  affection,  it  was  only  dan- 
gerous when  blood  was  contained  in  the  matter.] 

9.  The  cow  is  refractory  to  the  syphilitic  virus. 

10.  The  revaccination  from  the  cow  to  man  is  the  only  one 
which  presents  all  the  guarantees  of  success  and  security. 

11.  A  febrile  condition  is  in  general  a  cause  of  failure. 

12.  Injunction,  for  preserved  vaccine  matter,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  scarifications  in  general,  are  the  best  means  of  success. 

13.  Preserved  vaccine  matter  ought  to  be  revivified  by  trans- 
plantation to  the  heifer. 

14.  Vaccine  matter  ought  not  to  be  used  but  from  the  fourth 
to  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation,  and  never  later. 

By  a  happy  sequence,  M.  Depaul  has  presented  a  valuable 

memoir  on  animal  vaccine,  and  the  Academy  has  been  engaged 

in  a  lively  discussion  thereon.    Depaul's  paper  comes  in  very 

well  as  a  supplement  to  Danet's  report,  and  we,  therefore,  pre- 

-Bent  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  his  investigations: 

1.  The  transmission  of  cow-pox  from  cow  to  cow  takes  place 
•without  difficulty. 

2.  The  inoculation  in  the  cases  performed  by  us  has  always 
tbeen  successful. 
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B.  The  method  by  incision,  originally  employed,  has  no  ad- 
▼antage  over  that  by  by  puncture. 

4.  No  one  of  the  cows  inoculated  has  shown  any  accidenta 
resulting  from  such  inoculation, 

5.  A  lew  only  have  been  seized  with  diarrhoea,  in  consc- 
ience of  the  change  in  their  food  and  habitation. 

6.  Theeow-pox  matter  from  Naples  was  employed  in  the 
first  three  oases,  that  from  Beaugency  in  the  last  forty -two. 

7.  Both  these  have  given  identical  results. 

8.  Cow-pox  matter  loses  none  of  its  properties  by  successive 
inoculation. 

9.  The  development  of  the  eruption  has  been  more  iftpid  in 
the  cow  than  in  man. 

10.  The  vesicle  appeared  on  the  third  day,  and  suppurated 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  day. 

11.  In  diseased  cows  the  pustules  are  less  well  developed  than 
in  the  healthy  animals. 

12.  The  eruption  shows  itself  exclusively  at  the  point  inoo- 
miated. 

13.  The  general  reaction  appeared  to  be  nothing,  or  nearly 
00 ;  in  some  of  the  cows  only  we  noticed  a  slight  prostration  of. 
strength  and  a  little  heat  of  the  skin. 

14.  It  follows  from  these  experiences  that  it  would  bo  very 
easy,  especially  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  to  organize 
a  system  of  animal  vaccination. 

15.  Spontaneous  cow-pox  is  not  as  rare  as  is  believed.  We 
have  met  with  it  twice  in  the  course  of  our  observations. 

16.  The  cow-pox  matter  that  we  have  employed  had  an  origin 
whose  authenticity  can  not  be  questioned. 

17.  The  quantity  of  cow-pox  matter  furnished  by  each  ani- 
mal is  sufficiently  great  to  answer  for  a  very  extended  series  of 
vaccinations. 

18.  Syphilis  is  not  inocalable  in  the  bovine  species. 

19.  Taken  in  good  condition,  cow-pox  matter  succeeds  as 
often  in  vaccioation  as  the  vaccination  from  one  child  to  an- 
other. 

20.  Taken  aflber  the  seventh  day  it  gives  results  less  satis- 
factory. 

21.  The  cow-pox  matter  of  Naples  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Beaugency. 

22.  In  infants  inoculated  with  cow-pox  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  sometimes  prolonged,  and  the  eruption  does  not  mani- 
fest itself  until  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  day. 

23.  Occasionally  the  pustules  do  not  develop  themselves 
eimultaneounly  in  the  same  person. 

24.  The  pustules  obtained  with  animal  vaccine  are  more  vol- 
nminqus  than  tiiose  obtained  with  human  vaccine*  * 
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25.  The  inocnlatioa  of  cow-po^  matter  produoss  in  the  wliole 
system  a  more  general  reaotion,  especiallj  at  the  period  of  Bap? 
gii  ration*. 

26.  Invariably  this  reaction  does  not  aasQme.  any  serioifta 
cbHracter.in  the  children  inoculated. 

27.  With  referenqe  to  t))e  number  of  pustules  the  results  hav^ 
l)|^en  the  same  with  animal  vaccina  as  with  that  taken  from 
man. 

28.  A  single  puncture  with  animal  vaooine  has  sometimes 
g^yen  rise,  to  tvro,  thr/eej  anfl  even  four  pustules. 

29.  This  occurrence  is  much  more  rare  than  after  inoculation 
^ith  h)|maf). vaccine* 

80  Every  method  of  inoculation  sncceedi^  provided  the  mat- 
Ij^r  be  taken  ajb  the,  right,  time. 

81.  Animal  vaccine,  as  well  as  thfit  from  the  infant  (humjMiV 
Q^Usq^Uen  w^en.in^has  beeti  long  preserved, 

S2.  In  this  respect  human  vaccine  appears  to  have  some  ad**, 
y^ptageoverthe  animiil  m^itter. 

88.  invariably  the  animal  vaccine  preserved  in  tubes,  for  at 
lypnth  ha§  suqceed^d^ 

8^,  When  transported  intp.  the  country  or  foreign  parts:  ii 
has  given  satisfactory  results. 

3^.  We  oi^n  nqt  yetiSay.  whether  the  action  of  apimal  vactcine 
ii^ll  be  more  durable  an^  qoo^plQie  than  thf^l  from  the  bpfuaa* 
subject. 

86.  T^e.nup^be^  of  revaocinaUons^aye  been  too  few  to  war* 
rant  positive  conclusions  on  th^s  pp^nt« 

87.  In  time  of  epidemlo^  ^Q  ougbt*^to  send  to  the  infected 
districts  one  or  more  cowfi>  which  would. furnish  aU  the  maltec 
n^essary  for.  vacqinatiqn  apd .  revaocioatipn. — I^ew  York  Medi-- 
cfU  Journc^. 


ON  THE  MANAGBMENT  OF  WEAK  NBW-BOBN  INFANTa 

Professor  Depaul  remarks  that|  while  abundant  attention  is 
given  in  obstetric  treatises  to  the  treatment  of  healthy  newr 
born  infapts  and  those  who  are  seemingly  still-born,  little  space 
is  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  weakly.  This  want  he  endeavora 
in  part  to  supply.  He  thinks  that  authors  have  not  laid  suffi- 
cient stress  on  certain  deceptive  appearances,  which  seem  to 
imply  that  the  infant  is  out  of  danger  because  it  takes  the, 
breast  and  seems  to  suck^ 

The  fact  is,  however,  one  of  very  common  occurrence ;  the. 
ipfant  apparently  sucks,  but  does  not  increase  in  weight,  and 
after  a  time  discontinues  its  fruitless  efforts,  screams  more  St^, 
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^Qently,  and  wastes  aw^y.  In  order  to  discover  whether  suo*^ 
Uon  is  efficiently  performed,  the  child  shoald,  at  the  time  he 
appears  to  be  taking  the  breast  with  most  vigor,  be  removed 
from  its  nurse,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  milk  in  its  mouth 
be  ascertained.  The  paid  nurses  at  the  hospital  are  required 
every  day  to  make  this  experiment.  Mr.  Depaul  also  endeavor^ 
by  all  means  to  rouse  from  their  indolence  the  wet  nurses  to 
whom  puny>  delicate  infants  have  been  entrusted,  when  thci 
nursling  takes  the  breast  but  imperfectly.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  often  happens  that  the  infant  has  not  strength 
to  suck,  aiid  the  finest  nurses  are  provided  in  vain.  The 
best  narse  in  such  cases  is  not  the  woman  who  has  th^ 
largest  supply  of  milk,  but  one  whose  milk  flows  euniiy  and, 
drops  without  effort  into  the  child's  mouth.  If  a  nurnc  of  this 
kind  can  not  be  procured,  milk  of  a  good  quality  should  be  ob- 
tained and  given  mixed  with  thin  gruel.  Every  hour  or  two, 
day  and  night,  from  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  diluted  milk 
should  be  administered.  Should  this  kind  of  food  give  riue  to 
coliei  ScanzoDi  recommends  the  addition  of  a  little  fennel  or  dill 
water;  and,  as  soon  as  the  child  has  gained  in  strength,  it  ift 

Eroper^  to  procure  for  it  a  good  wetnurse,  and  this  should  not 
e  tdo  long  delayed,  lest  the  habit  of  receiving  nutiiment  into 
its  mouth  without  any  effort  may  prevent  the  infant  ever  tak- 
ing to  the.  breast  again,  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the 
ease  of  a  young  prince,  at  present  living  in  exile;  the  nurse, 
at^ould  tb^n  he-instructed  to  draw  her  own  milk  with  an  ez- 
hauating  glass;  but  this  can  seldom  be  obtained  from  a  mercen- 
ary n  apse,  and  scarcely  ever  succeeds  but  with  mothers  who 
TfitkT  their  own  children. 

It  should. further  be  remarked  that  in  primapars^  the  nipple, 
is  ofiea  so  large  or  so  hard,  that  if  the  child  is  not  very  strong 
its  efforts  at  suction  are  unavailing.  The  mother  is  then  in 
fault,  and  i\,  is  therefore  highly  expedient  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  breast  in  gravid  women,  in  order  to  form  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  possibility  of  their  nursing. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  measures  calcu- 
lated to  restore  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  infant,  care- 
fully ta  shield  it  from  the  influence  of  cold,  and  to  adopt  every, 
precaution  to  preserve  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  th^; 
phyfisiological  standard.  Warmth  is  for  infants,  especially  for 
new -horn  infants^  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  contina- 
ance  of  life.  None  but  the  strongest  children  cau  bear  any  loss 
of  temperature^  The  weak  invajiably  perish  if  exposed  to  cold, 
and  Hunter  sagaciously  noted  the  fact,  and  strongly  objected 
to  the.  practice  prevalent  in  his  day  of  bathing  very  young. 
children  in  cold  water  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  invigorating 
their  constitution.    When,  therefore,  a  child  id  prematurely^ 
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born,  or  naturally  weak,  it  Bhoald  be  carefally  enveloped  in 
warm  clothing,  kept  in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  guarded  in  every 
possible  manner  from  adverse  atmospherical  influences.  The 
thermometer  should  be  daily  consulted,  and  hot  water  bottles 
used,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body  at  a  proper 
height. 

By  means  of  these  precautions,  and  if  required  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  aromatic  and  stimulating  remedies,  Mr.  Depaul  has 
had  the  good  fortune  of  restoring,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weekS|  children  supposed  not  to  be  viable,  to  a  normal  state  of 
development.  Untiring  supervision  is  always  indispensable, 
as  any  neglect  of  these  all-important  points  may  entail  irreme- 
diably fatal  consequences. — Journal  of  Practical  Medicine. 


THE  DIFFSRSNCES  BETWEEN  MAN  AND  THE  APS. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  M.  Schaafhau- 
aen,  of  Bonn,  read  before  the  Paris  Anthropologiczil  Society, 
M.  Gratiolet  thus  expressed  the  result  of  his  researches.  Me 
thought  that  there  existed  no  reason  for  establishing  an  ana- 
tomical similitude  between  man  and  the  gorilla.  *'As  regards 
the  brain,  the  gorilla's  is  the  lowest  of  the  anthropoid  apes, 
since  the  brain  does  not  cover  the  cerebellum,  by  which  he  ap- 
proaches the  cynocophali.  It  is  not  in  his  size  and  strength 
that  we  must  look  for  human  characters,  but  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  hands,  and  just  in  this  he  differs  considerably  from 
man.  The  thumb  is  very  short  in  the  gorilla,  and  its  muscles 
much  redaced.  The  long  flexor  is  replaced  by  a  tendinous 
tract,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  tendinous  sheaths  of  the 
flexors  of  the  other  fingers.  It  follows  that  the  thumb  has  no 
independent  movement  of  opposition.  In  the  orang,  though 
the  thumb  is  shortened,  it  is  still  capable  of  an  independent 
flexion ;  but  this  depends  on  a  peculiar  disposition  which  he 
had  lately  verified  with  M.  Alix.  In  point  of  fact,  the  proper 
flexor  of  the  thumb  is  entirely  absent  in  the  orang;  there  is 
not  even  found  that  tendinous  tract  existing  in  the  gorilla;  but, 
by  a  singular  contrivance,  the  marginal  fibres  of  the  adductor 
muscle  of  the  thumb  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  is  placed  in 
the  axis  of  the  first  terminal  axis."  <<The  fact  which  estab- 
lishes a  great  relation  between  man  and  apes  is,  that  in  them 
t-he  optic  nerves  open  directly  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
whilst  in  the  other  viTtebrates  theso  nerves  reach  the  brain 
only  by  the  intermedif^tion  of  the  tuberculaqaadrigemina.  This 
peculiarity  may  explain  the  existence  of  a  certain  conformity 
in  the  manner  in  which  man  and  ape  perceive  their  sensations. 
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But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  an  identity  in  the  nature  of 
their  intelligence;  for  though  the  senpes  are  subservient  to  the 
operations  of  the  intellect,  it  can  not  be  said  that  they  produce 
it.  Man  must  be  placea  by  the  side  of  the  ape,  but  only  as  an 
animal.  Man  is  a  being  apart,  just  as  all  other  vertehrata  must 
aiust  be  separated,  as  thoy  can  not  be  considered  as  having 
originated  from  each  other."  M.  Gratiolut  that,  as  a  pupil  of 
Blainville,  with  whom  originated  the  idea  of  a  series  in  natural 
history,  he  felt  bound  to  state  how  much  the  ideas  of  his  mas- 
ter had  become  modified.  Where  Blainville  formerly  recog- 
nized transitions  from  group  to  group,  he,  in  the  latier  period 
of  his  life,  only  saw  maxima  and  minima  of  realization  for  each 
group.  He  acknowledged  an  ideal  series  between  types,  but 
not  a  lineal  series  between  all  beings.  It  is  thus  impossible  to 
invoke  the  opinions  of  Blainville  for  the  support  of  theories 
tending  to  reduce  to  a  single  stock  the  numerous  species  com- 
posing the  animal  kingdom. — Medical  Times  and  Ojzette. 


THE  ABT  OF  PBESORIBING. 

The  London  Lancet  for  June,  1867,  says :  "  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  improvement  in  the  art  of  prescribing  has  kept 
pace  with  that  of  our  knowledge  of  drugs  and  chemical  com- 
binations. Be  that  as  it  may,  in  some  of  the  prescriptions  that 
are  handed  to  the  pharmaceutist  to  dispense,  the  most  incon- 
gruous intermixture  of  remedies,  most  dissimilar  and  contra- 
dictory in  action,  is  ordered;  whilst  chemical  considerations 
are  set  at  defiance,  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  often  complex 
obanges  that  must  take  place  upon  the  admixture  of  several 
different  preparations,  whose  original  properties  are  often  com- 
pletely altered.  The  real  intentions  of  the  prescriber  are  thus 
defeated,  and  the  cure  indirectly  delayed. 

"Mr.  Daniel  Han  bury  recently  discussed  this  subject  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Ho  referred  first  of  all  to 
unchemical  foriftulce,  giving  as  illustrations  the  combination  of 
chloride  of  barium,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  extract  of  gentian; 
the  chloride  being  thus  rendered  inert:  and,  secondly,  a  pre- 
scription containing  iodide  of  potassium,  bicarbonate  of  potash^ 
citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian, 
and  water,  the  result  being  the  production  of  a  frothy,  white 
precipitate  of  quina,  forming  a  maHS  suitable  for  pills.  And  this 
exemplifies  a  point  not  sufficiently  well  known — that  quina 
does  not  combine  with  ammonia  or  an  alkaline  carbonate. 
Unexpected  combinations  sometimes  result,  of  which  the  fol- 
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lowing  is  an  example:  A  prescription  was  written  for  a  m\X* 
ture,  of  which  the  more  essential  ingredients  were  Eocbelle 
ealtrt  and  calcined  magnesia;  this  was  taken  without  particular 
remark  antil  a  do^e  was  swallowed  from  a  bottle  of  the  medi- 
cine which  had  been  prepared  some  weeks.  The  effect  was  so 
disagreeHble,  and  the  taste  so  caustic,  that  the  patient  believed 
some  error  had  been  committed,  and  special  inquiries  resulted 
in  the  explanation  that  the  calcined  magnesia,  by  prolonged 
contact  with  alkaline  tartrate^*,  had  gradually  abstracted  theif 
tartaric  acid,  leaving  the  alkalies  in  a  free  and  caustic  condition. 


ON  AN  AL1MENTA1RY  PREPARATION  FOR  REPLACING  HU- 
MAN MILK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Human  milk  of  a  person  in  good  health  contains,  per  cent.y 
casoine,  3  1;  sugar  of  milk,  4.3;  butter,  3.1.  Baron  von  Liobig 
concluded  therefrom  that  woman's  milk  contains:  Blood-form- 
ing principles,  1  part;  heat-producing  principles,  8.8  parts.  By 
^  mixing  flour  and  milk  in  certain  proportions,  it  is  easy  to  com* 
pone  a  food  in  which  the  two  nutritive  principles  are  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  human  mil  (,  viz. :  1  to  8.8.  Cow's  milk 
contains,  on  an  average,  4  per  cent,  of  casein e,  4.5  of  lactose, 
2.5  of  butter.  If  we  take,  then,  10  parts  of  milk,  1  part  of* 
wheat  flour,  and  1  part  of  ground  malt,  we  have  a  mixture 
satisfying  all  the  necessary  conditions.  For  preparing  this  the 
author  recommends  the  following  method:  A  mixture  is  made 
of  15  grammes  of  whcaien  flour,  15  grammes  of  ground  malt» 
and  6  grammes  of  bicarbonate  of  potash ;  30  grammes  of  water 
and  150  grammes  of  milk  are  then  added.  The  whole  is  then 
heated  and  continually  stirred  until  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken.  It  is  then  taken  off  the  Are  and  stirred  all  the  while. 
After  five  minutes  it  is  boiled,  and  then  strained  through  a  wire 
or  hair  sieve.  The  ground  malt  necessary  for  this  preparation 
is  easily  furnished  by  barley  mair,  obtained  at  any  brewery. 
It  can  be  ground  in  a  common  coffee  grinder,  and  then  passed 
through  a  sieve.  If  this  preparation  is  well  made,  it  is  as  sweel 
as  the  natural  milk  ;  it  is  fluid  enough,  and  keeps  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  Germany  the  use  ol  this  food  is  very  extensive,, 
and  its  nutritive  qualities  are  found  to  be  excellent.  It  has  a 
slight  taste  of  flour  or  malt,  to  which  children  get  accustomed ; 
in  fuct,  they  soon  prefer  it  to  any  oiher  kind  of  food. — Trans. 
Acad.  Sciences,  Paris, 
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ESSENTIALS  OF  THK  PRIXCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  A  Huidy 
i5o<'k  lor  Stiidfiits  and  Piactitioners.  ByUunBY  Uaktshoiuie,  M.  D.  rhilmiel- 
phia:  Henry  C.  L«tk.    1807. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  work  as  an  epitome  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  aathor  in  a  twenty  years'  practice  in  hospital  and 
private.  We  like  it  as  a  hand-book,  to  be  taken  up  or  laid 
down  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment.  While  it  may 
answer  this  purpose,  and  may  bo  relied  on  for  the  facts  which 
it  contains,  we  can  not  recommend  it  for  any  continued  study, 
Buch  as  the  student  should  pursue  during  his  collegiate  career. 

These  books  may  answer  for  reference  as  to  a  diciionary, 
but  are  of  very  questionable  utility  to  the  younger  man,  aa 
they  beget  a  habit  of  indifference  to  the  larger  works,  which 
are  to  be  aeqvired  at  the  cost  uf  much  labor,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  develops  the  thinking  faculties  and  prepare  .tho  way 
for  tho  ultimate  use  of  these  hand^boAks.  "*: 

We  see,  however,  in  this  work  the  results  of  great  thought 
and  pains-taking,  and  are  willing  to  accord  to  the  author  all 
the  merit  80  justly  deserved  for  the  completion  of  so 'great  a 
self  imposed  task. 

TUB  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  DlSraFECTION.  By  Robekt  Rartho- 
l.''W,  M.  1>.,  Prol'eaHorot*  ftjatcriu  M(ilic«iiiid  'llifrtt|MUti-B  m  th«  Medical  College 
of  Ubio,  vlo  ,  «to.    U.  W.  Ciuroll  A  Cu.,  i  ubliaiiers:  Ciucioiiatt.    iml. 

This  is  a  neat  little  work  of  110  pages,  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  suljiot  of  disinfectants  how  they  act;  where 
they  may  be  ap-  plied ;  and  the  chemif^try  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter— for  to  this  we  are  indebted  for  most  that  we  know  about 
them.  This  is  not  a  mere  history  or  compilation — it  has  in 
great  measure  been  tested  by  the  observations  and  experiments 
by  the  author  as  belonging  to  tho  great  subject  of  Hygienei 
the  ground  «vork  of  medicine,  concerning  which  we  are  all  in- 
terested at  the  present  time.     It  is  of  service  as  well  to  th« 
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physician  as  tho  citizen,  and  we  warmly  recommend  it  for  gen- 
eral perasal.  The  author  is  well  known  in  the  profession  as 
an  ardent  laborer  in  the  caase  of  science,  and  gives  authority 
and  character  to  the  work. 


The  Present  Raid  on  the  Uterus. — We  have  been  astonished 
and  often  shocked,  at  the  temerity  with  which  operations  on 
this  small  and  generally  unoffending  organ  are  practiced  of  laie 
years.  Wo  expressed,  some  time  ago,  our  disapprobation  of 
the  operation  of  clitorodictomy,  which,  we  are  pleased  to  see, 
has  received  tho  unqualified  disapproval  of  the  profession  ;  and 
we  feel  assured  that  future  inquiries  will  lead  to  many,  very 
many,  conservative  modifications  of  tho  present  disposition  to 
cut  and  slash  the  uterus.  Tho  following  extract  from  the  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  W.  D.  Buck,  President  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  for  1866,  we  insert  as  a  warning  in  the  right 
direction  : 

A  distinguished  surgeon  in  New  York  City,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  said,  when  Dupuytren's  operation  for  relaxation  of  the 

?)hinc1er  ani  was  in  vogue,  every  young  man  who  came  from 
aris  found  every  other  individual's  anus  too  large,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pucker  it  up.  The  result  was  that  New  York  anuses 
looked  like  gimlei-holes  in  a  piece  of  pork.  It  seems  to  me 
that  just  such  a  raid  is  being  made  upon  the  uterus  at  this  time. 
It  is  a  harmless,  unoffensive  little  organ,  stowed  away  in  a  quiet 
place,  dimply  a  muscular  organ,  having  nd  function  to  per- 
form save  at  certain  periods  of  life,  but  furnishing  a  capital 
fi^ld  A  r  Rurgicai  operations,  and  is  now-a-days  subject  to  all 
sorts  of  barbarity  from  surgeons  anxious  for  notoriety.  Had 
Dame  Nature  forseen  this,  she  would  have  made  it  iron-clad. 
What,  with  burning  and  cauterizing,  cutting  and  slashing,  and 
spitting  and  skewering,  and  pessurying,  the  old  fashioned 
womb  will  cease  to  exist,  except  in  history.  The  Tranactians 
of  the  Nationaf  Medical  Association  for  1864  has  figured  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  different  kinds  of  pessaries,  embrac- 
ing every  variety,  from  a  simple  plug  to  a  patent  threshing 
machine,  which  can  only  be  worn  with  the  largest  hoops.  They 
lt)ok  like  the  drawings  of  turbine  water  wheels,  or  a  leaf  fiom 
a  work  on  entomology.  Pessaries,  I  suppose  are  sometimes 
uBoful,  but  there  are  more  than  there  is  necessity  for.    I  do. 
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tbink  that  this  filling  of  the  vagina  with  sach  traps,  making  a 
Chinese  toyshop  of  it,  is  oatrageoas.  Hippocrates  said  that  he 
woald  never  recommend  a  pessary  to  procure  abortion — nay, 
he  swore  he  never  woald.  Were  he  alive  now  he  would  never 
reconunend  one  at  all.  If  there  were  fewer  abortions  there 
would  be  fewer  pessaries,  and  if  there  were  fewer  pessaries 
there  would  be  fewer  abortions.  Our  grandmothers  never  knew 
they  had  wombs  only  as  they  were  reminded  of  it  by  a  healthy 
foatus;  which,  by  the  by,  they  always  held  on  to.  ^ow  a-days 
even  our  youn^  women  must  have  their  wombs  shored  up,  and 
if  a  baby  accidentally  gets  in  by  the  side  of  the  machinery,  and 
finds  a  lodgment  in  the  uterus,  it  may,  perchance,  have  a  knit- 
ting-needle sCuck  in  its  eyes  before  it  has  any.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  introduce  a  speculum  and  pretend  to  dis- 
cover ulceration  of  the  os,  and  subject  a  patient  to  this  revolt- 
ing manipulation  once  or  twice  a  week,  when  there  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  the  matter,  hy  some  practitioners,  all  diseases  which 
occur  in  the  female  are  attributed  to  the  uterus.  In  this  clasa 
are  especially  to  be  included  all  such  as  make  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  uterus  a  specialty. 


ConBanguineoMS  Marriages. — We  would  call  attention  to  the 
following,  and  trust  it  will  be  responded  to  by  such  of  our 
readers  as  can  furnish  the  required  information : 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  <'  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York,^'  it  was  resolved,  "  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  result  of  consanguineous 
marriages,  &c." 

If  such  marriages  come  under  the  observation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  they  will  confer  a  favor  by  answering 
the  following  questions,  and  transmitting  such  report,  before 
November  next,  to  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed : 

1.  Name  (initials)  and  age  of  husband. 

2.  Nativiiy. 

3.  Age  when  married. 

4.  Constitution. 

5.  Health,  deformities,  peculiar  diathesis. 

6.  Health  of  his  family,  hereditary  diseases,  deformities,  kc:. 

7.  Name  (initials)  and  age  of  wife. 
•     8.  Nativity. 

9.  Age  when  married. 

10.  Oonstitution. 

11.  Health,  deformities^  peculiar  diathesis* 
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12.  Health  ofhor  fiimily,  hereditary  di<»ea!*efl,  deformities,  &c» 

13.  How  are  the  parties  related  to  each  other? 

14.  Flow  long  Tparnedf 

15.  IIow  many  children,  or  sterility  f 

16.  AhorlioiiR;  oau^e;  how  many,  and  at  what  period  f 
Children  died,  at  what  ages  and  from  what  di^eascB? 
Tho  constitution,  age  and   present  health  ot  living  chil- 
dren, deformities,  mental  conditions,  idiocy,  cretmiMn, 
deaf,  mute,  blind,  epilopny,  albinism,  insane,  &o. 

Remarks  and  other  information. 

Address,  Robert  Newman,  M  D., 

118  W.  Houston  Street,  New  York. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

fWm  Jttljf  1.  to  August  1.  1S67. 

Furnished  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Kepurter,  from  ttie  oCElclid  recoida. 

JDB4TB8  DURING   THK   A60VK    PJCRIOD. 


White  M»ilft9 840 

"Whito  F.  males , 248 

Colored  MhImh 2^1 

Colore  i  Ft^males 12 

Born  in  the  United  tiiates 612 

Born  Ifi  (virmany 64 

Born  in  Iruiatid , 41 

Born  in  other  couutries 18 


S'iU  Born * M 

Under  five  >ears  uf  Bi;e 4il 

BtMwefii  Hve  and  twen'j  yenrp...  41 
Between  tiventy  a>.d  loity  }ears.  81 
Between  foit\  and  sixty  years....  87 
Butween  sixty  and  eighty  ye«rp...  14 
Bet.  eishty  altd  one  tiundred  v'rs  9 
Total..?. .".....  626 


DISKABKS. 


Accidents 10 

Abicesd 8 

Ajopifxy 5 

AsplivxiH 4 

Asuiii« ».    2 

BroFichiiis .„    6 

Burns 2 

CHrrijti- , 4 

Canrer 1 

Cerebr.tip 12 

Choleru  M«)rbup 20 

Cholern  InfHntum 04 

Conviii^i(>n8 46 

Conge^tion  of  Brain 18 

Cyanoffid 1 

Croup r....    8 

Diarrhos'i 28 

Dysentery  17 

Dentition 16 

Drowneii 6 

Diphtheria  2 

Delirium    Tremens 2 

Disease  ot  ttie  Heart.. 6 

Bnifriiiji 20 

EelMnii  sin 8 

Encepi  aiitis 6 


Epilepsv 3 

Fever  Tvpl  oid 45 

Kever  Riiiou!< v ^ 

Fever  Puerperal 4 

Fever  Intermittent 1) 

Fever  Remittent 8 

Fever  Congestive -    4 

Oaslritis i 

Hepatitis 9 

HemorrhHice 8 

Hydrocephalus 10 

Labor ., % 

Marasmus 8S 

Meningitis 28 

Old  Aifte I 

Premature  Birth 6 

Paralysis 4 

P**rlto»4tis 8 

Poisoning  8 

PiTtus.His li 

Plithisis 87 

Pneumonia %...  27 

Kcarintina. -     9 

Si  rofula 1 

Sunstroke H 

TriemuB. 10 
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HOSPITAL  KfiPOBTa 

SUBQICAL  CLINIO  AT  THX  8T,  LOUIS  (SIBTEKS')  HOSFITAL ;  SIBYICS  OF  PBOF. 
X.  H.  GBBGOBT,  OF  THB  6T.  LOtTlJ}  Itti^KTAii  dolLkOB. 

(Reported  ibir  The  St.  LoniB  Medical  fieporter  hj  T.  Vox,  G^tadent.) 

CaskI. —  Paraphfpnosia.  John  S.|  set.  86  years,  presettticl 
himself  with  k  pflrapbymosis  of  two  weeks'  sttoding.  The  ph- 
tient  was  placed  under  the  inflaence  of  ehlorofor'mi  aod  the 
fl^raphyir  6did  redtioed  by  careftil  maniptiliitioh,  resulting  in  ooih- 
plete  cure. 

In  commenting  on  this  case  Prof.  Gregory  said :  ^'  The  con- 
stricting band  in  paraphyinosis  is  the  prepdtial  orifice  which 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  groove  eotistricting  t&e 
corpora  cavernosa.  The  groove  is  half  an  inch  behind  the  bor- 
ona  glandis,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  red  tumid  doliifr^ 
which  is  evidently  the  lining  membrane  of  the  prepuce.  By 
carrying  4  narrow  blade  to  the  bottom  of  the  groove  and  cat- 
ting longitudinally  ever  so  slightlyi  the  constrioting  band  is 
readily  divided.  The  niistake  is  too  common,  thAt  it  is  possible 
to  relieve  the  stricture  in  these  cases  by  the  use  of  seissorat^  and 
that  the  seat  of  strangulation  is  immecBately  behind  the  oorolaa 
glandis.'' 

Since  tbe  introduction  of  chloroform  it  is  seldom  ndoessary 
to  appeal  to  the  knife  in  tbesa  oases* 
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Case  2. — ParaeenUiU  TharaeU, — ^Hary  HarkSi  »t.  85  yean^ 
entered  the  Hospital  Jane  1  to  be  treated  for  some  trouble  in 
the  chest,  which  was  diagnosed  to  be  a  flaid  aocamnlation  in 
the  pleural  cavity,  and  was  very  evident  on  change  of  position 
of  the  patient.  There  was  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces ; 
'  the  heart  was  displaced  so  that  its  apex  beat  to  the  right  of  the 
Bternum,  The  splashing  sound  was  so  distinct  as  to  be  audible 
to  the  patient  herself.  The  disease  resisted  all  the  usual  reme- 
dies in  such  oaseS|  and  the  operation  of  Paracentesis  Tho- 
racis was  proposed,  but  delayed  from  time  to  time,  to  give 
other  remedies  a  fair  trial,  until  August  21,  when  it  was  deter* 
mined  to  operate.  Before  the  operation  Prof.  Gregory  remarked 
that,  from  the  existing  oedema,  and  the  fact  of  the  accumulation 
resisting  the  action  of  the  usual  absorbent  and  deobstruent 
remedies,  the  contained  fluid  might  be  pus,  which  proved  to  be 
<the  case,  as  on  the  introduction  of  the  trocar  and  canula 
znore  than  four  pints  of  pus  flowed  out.  The  trocar  was  intro- 
duced  posterior  to  the  lateral  median  plane  of  the  body  and 
against  the  middle  of  the  eighth  rib,  the  point  carried  over  its 
4iuperior  border,  penetrating  the  pleural  cavity.  In  this  manner 
a  valvular  opening  is  made  which  closes  on  the  withdrawal  of 
Xhe  instrument,  and  prevents  the  introduction  of  air.  The  re- 
sult thus  far  after  tlie  operation  is  a  success,  and  demonstrates 
the  correctness  of  ProL  Gregory's  diagnosis.  The  patient  is 
amch  improved.  The  lung  has  resumed  its  proper  function  and 
the  heart  beats  in  its  natural  position. 

Cass  Z.-^eduction  of  Dislocation  of  the  Humerus  of  two  weehf 
^standing. — Elizabeth  Powers,*ffit.  40  years,  presented  herself  at 
the  clinic  with  •«<  dislocation  of  the  right  humerus  into  the 
axilla,  caused 'by «  fall.  She  stated  that  the  accident  occurred 
acme  two  weeks  previous,  and  that  immediately  after  the  fkU 
•she  applied  to  a  drug^t  who  stated  that  he  had  replaced  the 
.arm  places  but  experiencing  no  relief,  she  now  applied  for  an 
«oper8tion« 

The  patient  being  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
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Prof.  Gregory  rednoed  the  disloeation  in  the  following  manner : 
A  folded  sheet  being  passed  under  the  axilla,  and  extension 
made  npon  it  by  assistants  to  fix  the  soapnlaj  a  clove  hitch  was 
taken  upon  the  forearm,  by  which  counter  extension  was  made, 
and  by  placing  the  heel  in  the  axilla  the  redaction  was  accom- 
plished without  difficulty. 

Cabb  4, — Operation  for  Congenital  Phymom. — ^Robt  1.,  set.  23 
years  presented  himself  before  the  clinic  with  congenital  phy- 
mosis.  The  meatus  urinarius  was  almost  occluded/  only 
admitting  a  small  probe  with  difficulty.  It  was  relieved 
by  the  following  operation:  The  integuibenta  and  superi- 
dal  areolar  tissue  was  pinched  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exclude  the  frenum,  held  with  the  forceps  and  removed  to 
the  point  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  prepuce.  Then  the  prepuce  was  slit  open  to  a 
small  extent,  the  sac  everted  and  attached  by  suture  to  the 
common  integuments.  The  operation  was  eminently  successful]. 


KEVIBWS. 


)aiSTORY  OF  TH£  AMEBIC  AN  CIVIL  WAR.  Bt  JoBH  WiLLtAK/BBAFsm,  M. 
D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  aod  Ptayslologr  In  the  University  of  New 
York.  Author  of  a  *  <  IVestise  on  Hamia  PhyrtologyP'  ^*  A  History  of  the  Intel- 
lecuud  Development  of  Europe,  *'  etc.,  etc.  In  three  rolumee.  New  York  :  Har- 
per a  Brother.    1B67 . 

/We  have  received  from  the  publishers  the  first  volume  of  the 
above  interesting  work;  which  contains  the  cause  of  the  war, 
and  the  events  preparatory  to  it  up  to  the  close  of  President 
Buchanan's  administration.  Dr.  Draper  has  adopted  in  the 
present  work  that  style,  so  excellent  in  his  previous  works,  of 
treating  the  subject  in  its  physiological  as  well  as  historical  re- 
lations ;  and  although  it  is  considered  impossible  to  write  con- 
cerniDg  recent  events  without  showing  partiality  and  partisan 
feeling,  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  present  work  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Dr.  Draper  says  in  bis  preface,  his  ''work  is 
intended  to  be  a  history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  civil 
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war,  and  of  the  e^ebts  oon^eeted  with  It  ednsideredi  not  in  a 
partisan,  But  in  ^  pbilosbphioal  and  impartial  spirit/' 

The  present  volume  is  divided  ibto  the  following  iseotions  fbr 
consideration : 

I.  Physical  characteristics  of  North  America ;  the  topography 
of  the  republic. 

n.  The  character  of  the  colonial  and  subsequent  populaUon. 

III.  The  tendency  to  antagonism  impressed  upon  that  popn- 
tion  by  climate  and  other  causes. 

lY.  The  gradual  development  ^f  two  geographical  partiesi  the 
North  and  thi  South. 

Y.  Their  strnggresfor  Supremacy  in  th'e  miidn. 

YI.  The  rupture  between  them. 

In  treating  the  above  subjects  Dr.  Draper  gives^  first,  a  geo- 
logical and  geographical  history  of  the  western  continenti 
showing  the  nature  of  the  soil,  climate  and  altitude,  with  its 
natural  effect  on  the  development  and  progress  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  and,  second,  the  origin  and  natuM  of  the  various  races 
which  inhabit  our  country.  With  the  effect  of  climate  and 
institutions  on  and  effecting  the  population  developing  that 
natural  antagonism  which  gate  birth  to  the  clauses  finally 
resulting  in  our  civil  war. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  review  in  detail  the  work; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  each  part  is  treated  with  that  philosophical 
and  impartial  qpirit  so  eminently  peculiar  in  the  style  of  the 
gifted  writer.  Plainly,  yet  forcibly  expressed^  •ooncisoy  yet 
elearly  set  forth,  no  oqe  can  read  the  work  without  ftiUy  under- 
Btabding  it,  as  well  as  realiising  the  great  knowledge  and  re- 
search of  the  author. 

We  earnestly  commend  the  hot>k  to  our  readers  as  well  w<Mih 
their  atteiitive  perusal — as  oikc  of  the  best  wdfks  of  the  age. 

Could  our  so-called  politicians  and  law-givers  rea^d  all  bf  IHr. 
Draper's  works,  together  with  those  of  Bu\Dkte,  Mott,  CHiddon, 
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and  othem^  we  would  have  leas  caafliet  of  ideae,  more  ad^pU*^ 
bility  of  laws  to  tbo  people  governed,  and  less  of  tbat  gross 
partisan  spirit  wbieh  has  so  neariy  bronght  our  noble  eountry 
to  destmotion«  We  retnm  oar  thanks  to  the  pnblisherci  for  the 
present  volamoi  and  will  eheerfally  notioe  the  others  as  received. 


OnSTBTBICSj  TEDB  SCD&NCB  AND  THB  ART.  By  CBAmLES  D.  JUios,  K.  D., 
l«lelT  Profoflsor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  women  and  Children  in  Jeffersoi. 
Medloal  GoUege,  Phliadelphla,  etc. .  etc.  Fifth  Edition,  Beyised,  with  ene  hundred 


lately  Prolessor  of  Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  women  and  Children  in  Jefferson 
Medical  CoUege,  Philadelphia,  etc..  etc.  Fifth  Edition,  Beyisi  ' 
and  thirty  iUostrationa.    PhUadelpfate:  Henry  O.  Lea.    1887. 

This  very  excellent  work  on  the  science  and  art  of  obstetrics 
shomkl  be  in  the  bands  of  every  student  and  prfkotitioper*  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  very  large  editions  have  been  ezhansted 
is  the  best  test  of  its  true  merit.  Besides,  it  is  the  production 
of  an  American  who  has  probably  had  more  ezperienct  in  this 
branch  than  any  other  living  practitioner  of  the  country.  He 
is  one  of  the  very  few  examples  whose  knowledge  has  been 
profitable  to  his  medical  brel^hren.  Burdened  with  i^  heavy 
praoticei  he  haa  always  found  time  to  teach  and  to  write.  Hav- 
ing reached  a  time  of  life  when  it  is  proper  and  becoming  that 
he  should  rest,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  add  one  more  duty,  as  a 
crowning  act^  that  of  very  carefully  revising  a  new  edition. 
The  same  plan  is  pursued  as  in  former  editions;  the  simple  and 
instructive  style  is  there  with  which  we  all  are  so  familiar;  it  is 
brought  up  to  the  times  in  all  that  relates  to  obstetrics^  and  it 
should  be  the  pleasure  of  every  physician  to  preserve  it  as  a 
memento  of  one  who  has  worked  so  faithfully.  The  work  must 
always  hold  a  high  rank,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  even  in 
Europe,  whence  emanates  from  such  high  sources  so  much  that 
is  valuable  in  obstetrics. 


VUAHSAGTIOKS  or  THE  AMBBICAJT  XBDICAL  ASSOGIATIOK.    VOL.    XVn. 

We  notice  somewhat  tardily  the  voluminous  productions  of 
the  Association — not  from  any  indiffereneei  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  Mlod  with  most  valuable  material,  but  from  the  pressure  on 
our  pages  these  few  months  back. 

The  work  comes  to  us,  as  usual,  in  good  form ;  the  presswork 
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is  admirable,  the  matter  ezeellent.  Kotwithetanding  tbe  ob- 
jections that  may  be  made  to  this  annual  meeting  of  physioianBi 
one  mnst  acknowledge  that  Tolnmes  of  positive  knowledge  ar* 
produced  through  its  agency  which  otherwise  woald  have  never 
seen  the  light.  We  are  nndw  many  obligations  to  tbe  Pablish- 
ing  Committee  for  the  volume  before  us. 


BEMAKKS  ON  THE  OPBHATION  OF  J.  MA.BIOK  SIMS  FOB  DYS- 
MS2iOBRH<EA,  DEPENDING  ON  ANTEFLEXION  OF  UTERUS. 

By  J.  C.  NoTT,  M.  D. ,  Baltifflore. 

Rat  a  few  years  ago  the  words  Dysmenorrhceai  Amenor- 
rhoeai  Lencorrhoea  PoIypi^J  Ulceration  of  Os  Uteri,  et  id  omne 
genuS;  called  up  in  my  tortured  brain  a  hideous  uterine  hydra^ 
that  I  had  been  fighting  unsuccessfally,  with  all  the  odds 
against  me,  and  so  unsatisfactory  were  all  my  efforts  that  I 
actually  turned  away  with  disgust  from  this  class  of  maladies, 
and  threw  them  off  upon  professional  colleagues.  The  physi- 
ology of  the  uterus  was  little  known,  its  pathology  less,  and 
least  of  all  did  we  understand  the  diagnosis  of  its  endless 
maladies. 

But  thanks  to  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Simpsou,  of  Edinburghi 
and  our  countryman  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  a  better  day  is  dawn* 
ing;  an  immense  stride  has  been  made  in  positive  knowIedgCi 
and  although  we  have  yet  macb  to  learn  in  this  department,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  it  really  begins  to  assame  the  aspect  of 
a  science  instead  of  blind  empiricism ;  many  of  these  diseases, 
before  obscure,  are  now  easily  diagnosed  and  treated,  on  fixed 
rational  principles.  The  uterine  sound,  bi-manaal  palpation, 
Sims'  speculum,  sponge  tents,  improved  position  of  the  patient, 
&o.,  now  enabled  us  to  diagnose  with  accuracy  many  important 
diseases  that  previously  were  merely  guessed  at  and  treated  by 
the  most  vague  empiricsm. 
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As  already  remarkedi  we  have  yet  mnch  to  learn  in  uterine 
Bnrgery  and  therapeutics.  All  reformers^  whether  in  politics, 
religion,  or  medicine,  are  prone  to  run  into  extremes,  and  while 
on  the  one  hand  they  often  fail  to  follow  truth  onwards  in  a 
direct  line,  they  on  the  other  leave  behind  errors  to  be  cor- 
rected by  other  sober  minds  that  follow  them.  Bennet  ran 
wild  on  diseases  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  and  committied  ex- 
cesses with  his  caustics.  West,  the  representative  of  another 
school,  takes  the  opposite  extreme  and  attaches  comparatively 
little  importance  to  these  affections.  Thenj  came  Simpson 
and  Sims  with  the  knife  and  sound  in  hand,  and  tell  us  that 
many  of  the  maladies  heretofore  treated  by  caustics,  washes, 
leeches,  drugs,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  treated  without  the  knife. 
Now  they  are  prqbably  all  wrong  and  all  right ;  more  light  is 
wanted,  and  the  juste  milieu  is  yet  to  be  sought. 

I  confess  that  I  come  back,  after  reading  the  works  of  Simp- 
son and  Sims,  to  uterine  surgery  and  therapeutics  with  {6eh 
ings  very  different  from  those  which  induced  me  to  abandon. 
this  practice  a  few  years  ago.  I  now  feel  competent  to  diag^. 
nose  and  treat  many  cases  which  were  formerly  beyond  my 
reach,  and  shall  be  mnch  gratified  if  I  can  aid  in  calling,  the- 
attention  of  others  to  the  points  at  issue. 

The  first  case  to  which  I  ask  attention  is  the  type  of  a  large 
and  troublesome  class,  and  one  which  has  interested  me  greatly*. 

Case  I.  Anteflexion  of  uterus  ;  elongated^  conical  neck,  and  con^ 
traetedos;  dysmenorrhcea ;  relieved  by  amputation  and  incision  of 

neck. — Mrs. came  from  the  country  to  consult  me  on  the 

10th  Dec,  1866;  aged  23;  been  married  ten  months;  com- 
menced menstruating  at  twelve  years ;  had  no  difSculty  for  two 
or  three  years,  after  which  dysmenorrhcda  eommenced  and  has 
continned  without  intermission  ever  since,  causing  violent 
suffering  for  the  first  one  or  two  days,  and  sometimes  more,  of 
each  period ;  menstruation  usually  lasted  five  or  six  days,  and 
the  discharge  was  more  profuse  than  natural;  complexion 
good;  general  health  pretty  good;  nervous  system  much  de< 
araged  at  the  monthly  periods. 
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rig.  1. 


On.  examination,  the  nteroB  was  foftiid  low  intUie>  vagiDa  and 
greatly  anteflexed;  the  fandas  was  readily  touched  by  the  fin- 
ger, behind  the  sympbysis,  and  by  passing  the  finger  onwards 
in  the  vagina  the  os  was  easily  reached,  the  neok  being  carved 
downwards  and  forwards.  Fig.  1  gives,  a  sufficiently  aoonrate 
idjdtk  of  the  form,  size^  and  position  of  the  organ.  The  neck 
was  smalli  conical,  and  projected  about  an  inch  below  the  re- 
flection of  tbe  vagina  m  front  and  a.  little  more  behind.  The 
OS  was  round  and  small;  a  sound,  veiy  much  onrve^y  was  with 
difficulty  introduced  a  little  more  than  two  inches ;  the  whole 
organ  was  ui^der  siae.  Although  married  about  ten  monUis 
h/id  never  conceived,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  both  dysmenorrhoea  and  sterility  were  results  of  the  ante- 
flection,  elongated  conical  neck,  and  contracted  os. 

By  a  little  manipulating  with  one  finger  in  the  vagina  and 
the  opposite  hand  on  the  abdomen,  it  was  eaay  to  work  the 
fundus  up  into  its  normal  position.  As  the  fundus  went  up  the. 
long  curved  neck  swept  down  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  the 
movements  of  one  end  of  a  little  crooked  cucumber  would  be 
governed  by  those  of  the  other  end.  The  os  uteri  by  this 
movement  was  brought  within  an  ineh  and  a  half  to  two  inohee- 
ofthe  v«lva. 

Having  satisfied  myself  fhlly  as  to  the  nature  ofthe  case,  and 
the  applicability  of  the  ptinoiples  laid  down  by  Dr.  Sims,  I,  on 
the  17th  Dec.,  1866,  with  the  assistance  of  my  fHends,  Drs.  F. 
E.  Gordoa  and  J^  T.  Qilmore,  proceeded  as  follows : 
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The  patient  was  plaoed  in  Sims'  '^semi-prone  position/'  and 
tally  chloroformed ;  the  vagina  being  then  Ailly  exposed  by 
Sims'  specalum,  a  tenaculum  was  hooked  into  the  interior  lip 
of  the  OB,  which|  with  a  very  little  force,  was  drawn  down  to  a 
convenient  point  for  operation  Pig.  2. 

Fig.  2. 


With  a  pair  of  strong,  straight  scissors,  the  neck  was  thett 
ifivided  on  either  side,  through  its  entire  thickness,  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2,  dotted  line  a, 
according  to  Sims'  ^'bi*Iateral"  method.  While  held  in  thia 
position  with  the  tenaculum  by  an  assistant,  as  seen  in  Fig.  8, 
the  poiterior  lip  was  seised  with  another,  tenaculum  and 
removed  at  a  blow  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  as  seen  m 
Pig.  8.  Next,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  Dr«  Sims,  I  intro^ 
dnced  a  blunt  pointed  tenotomy  knife  into  the  cervical  canal, 
and  carrying  it  up  to  the  superficial  at  the  a&  internum^  made 
an  incision  backwarde,  as  seen  in  Pig.  8,  dotted  line  c,  superficial 
at  the  08  internum,  but  extending  through  the  entire  thickness, 
as  the  incision  reached  the  truncated  margin.  This  last  cut 
straightened  the  canal,  gave  an  easy  entrance  into  the  cavity 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  a  sponge  tent  was  introduced, 
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Operation  of  J.  Marion  Sims  for  DysmenorrJuea, 

''*«•  '•  as  seen  in  Pig.  4,  to  be  left  in 

situ  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing healing  by  the  first  inten- 
tion and  consequent  closure  of 
internal  os— see  sponge  tent  d 
extending  up  into  the  Cavity* 


The  operation  was  then  completed  by  removing  the  anterior 
lip  with  the  curved  scissors,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3,  at  dotted  line  e. 
Fig.  4  represents  the  operation  after  it  is  completed :  the  neck 
amputated,  the  internal  posterior  out  made,  and  the  sponge 
introduced. 

A  glance  at  Fig.  2  shows  the  great  advantage  of  the  small 
tenaculum  hooked  into  the  anterior  lip;  the  traction  on  the 
anterior  lip  not  only  brings  down  the  os,  but,]  to  a  great  extent, 
corrects  the  abnormal  flexion  of  the  organ,  thus  facilitating 
greatly  the  internal  incision  of  the  cervix  and  the  introduction 
of  the  sponge  tent. 

By  comparing  my  operation  with  the  plan  laid  down  in  such 
cases  by  Dr.  Siins,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  deviated  in  two 
important  particulars — 1st.  I  amputated  the  posterior  lip  first, 
instead  of  the  anterior.  2d.  I  introduced  the  sponge  tent  tm- 
mediately^  while  Dr.  Sims  usually  allows  several  weeks  to  pass 
before  using  the  tent. 

Now  a  glance  at  Fig.  8  shows  that  if  the  anterior  \\^  had  been 
first  removed,  and  the  traction  made  with  the  hook  on  the  pes* 
terior  instead  of  the  anterior  lip,  the  opening  into  the  cervix 
would  have  been  closed^  and  the  introduction  of  the  tent  made 
difiiouit;  if  not  impossible.    By  keeping  a  firm  pull  on  the  an* 
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terior  lip,  after  the  posterior  one  is  amputated,  as  in  Fig.  8, 
the  channel  is  galled  open  and  the  tent  slips  in  with  the  greatest 
fkcilitj.  The  internal  eat  backwards  is  also  rendered  very 
easy  by  the  traction  on  the  anterior  flap. 

Dr.  Sims  does  not  introduce  a  tent  at  the  time  of  this  operation^ 
and  tells  us  that  one  of  the  objections  to  his  operation,  and 
difficulties  to  be  contended  against,  is  the  tendency  of  the  cer* 
▼ioal  canai  to  contract  again  in  spite  of  his  internal  incision. 
To  OTcreome  this  contraction  he  tell  us  that  a  second  operation 
is  usually  necessary  by  incision  and  tente|  so  great,  in  fact,  is 
the  tendency  to  contract  that  not  unfreqn^ntly  the^cutting  and 
tents  have  to  be  repeated  several  times. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  uterus  after  the  amputation  of  the  neck 
is  completed;  the  internal  incision  made;  and  the  tent  intro- 
duced. 

All  the  above  steps  of  the  operation  are  easily  and  quickly 
accomplished,  but  I  must  now  call  attention  to  an  oversight, 
for  which  I  deserve  censure.  When,  after  the  bi-lateral  incis- 
ions were  made,  the  posterior  flap  was  cut  off,  an  artery  was 
seen  spirting  from  the  trancated  surface.* 

I  might  then  (as  the  uterus  was  firmly  held  by  the  tenaculum 
in  a  very  convenient  position)  have  easily  ligatured  the  ves- 
sel ;  but  never,  in  any  amputation  of  the  cervix  uteri,  having 
had  troublesome  hemorrhage,  I  did  not,  with  the  liquor  persul- 
phasferrt  At  hand,  anticipate  it  here.  Without  waiting  for  the 
arrest  of  hemorrhage,  I  cut  off  the  anterior  flap  at  once  and 
depended  on  the  tampon.  A  wad  of  cotton,  saturated  with  one 
part  of  the  iron  to  three  of  water,  was  thrust  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vagina,  and  dry  cotton  packed  in  on  this  to  hold  it 
in  place.  In  spite  of  all  this  hemorrhage  continued  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  tnought  it  prudent,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  to  re- 
move all  the  dressings  and  coagula ;  a  bivalve  speculum  was 
introduced ;  the  vagina  thoroughly  sponged  out  and  again  care- 
fully and  tightly  tamponed  with  the  iron  and  cotton. 

Still  the  blood  continued  to  trickle  slowly  through  the  cot- 
ton for  two  hours,  and  symptoms  of  prostration  became  so 
marked  as  to  make  me  uneasy.  I  then  resorted  to  the  follow- 
ing expedient :  A  glass  syringe  with  a  long  nozzle  charged 
with  four  ounces  of  the  persulph.  ferri,  diluted  as  above,  was 
inserted  deep  down,  beside  the  cotton,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vagina,  and  the  whole  contents  gradually  driven  in ;  I  then 
placed  my  hand  on  the  vulva  and  pressed  firmly  for  a  few  min- 
utes, so  as  to  retain  the  injection  and  give  time  for  coagulation 
of  the  blood.  This  produced  the  desired  effect;  and  the  hem- 
orrhage ceased ;  the  patient  soon  reacted,  and  by  nine  o'clock 
at  night  (eight  hours  after  the  operation)  she  was  well  enough 
for  me  to  take  my  leave  for  the  night  without  farther  anxiety. 
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It  had  been  nooeasary  durittg  the  ereniftg  to  ginra  ker.  optam 
and  brandj. 

18M.  In  satitfaetory  ooadition  this  movnlDg;  did  not  blew 
much  daring  the  night  >  was  a  little  aervoas^  palse  good,  toA 
is  quite  obeerfdl. 

2QtK.  Has  oontinued  weUj  no.  pain  orferer;  takes  plenty  of 
nourishmeiit  and  sleeps  well. 

The  extension  of  the  vagina  firom  the  tampon  and  oeagalated 
iJlood  has  bsen  asonree  of  a  good  deal  of  unoomfortable  deling, 
and  to  enable  her  to  m^s  her  nrino,  the  part  of  the  eotton  ami 
ceagnla  in  front  preesai g  on  i>ladder  and  ttrethra  were  removed 
the  morning  after  the  operation.  The  vagina  was  as  com- 
pletely filled  by  the  cotton  and  eoagula  as  it  would  have  been 
by  the  bead  of  a  fodtus  at  term.  The  eoagula  too  made  by  the 
persulphate  of  iron  are  as  hard  as  cheese.  By  means  of  a' 
spoon-kandle  I  prieed  out  part  of  it  yesterdayi  and  the  remain- 
dar  to*day,  together  with  the  last  of  the  eottdn,  and  the  sponge 
tent,  which  was  found  loose  in  the  vagina.  She  was  greatly 
comforted  by  the  removal  of  this  mass,  and  a  free  washing  oat 
with  tepid  water  and  cloride  of  soda*  No  examination  of  uteros 
yet  made. 

29f  A.  Has  progressed  well  in  every  re^^pect  since  last  report  J 
requires  no  treatment  but  ablutions  .with  tepid  water  and 
Darby's  prophylactic  ;  has  been  sitting  up  and  walking  about 
the  room  comfortably.  Has  had  for  two  days  previous  to  yes- 
terday a  little  bloody  discharge,  mthout  any  pain^  which  was 
doubtless  her  catamenial  flow,  though  less  than  usual  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  hemorrhages  she  had  undergone.  Exam- 
ined the  08  uteri  with  speculum  and  found  the  cut  sarface  cov- 
ered with  healthy  granulations  and  healing  well.  Permitted 
to  go  home  with  the  injunction  to  return  to  Mobile  by  the  15th 
Jan.,  being  to  or  three  days  in  advance  of  the  next  menstrual 
period. 

Jan.  19.  Arrived  in  town  yesterday  looking  and  feeling  well. 
On  examination  I  could  detect  neither  anteversion  nor  flexion ; 
the  position  of  uterus  seemed  normal ;  the  os  in  situ,  with  a 
patch  of  granulations  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger  nail,  not 
yet  healed  over.  Catamenia  came  on.  last  night  moderately,  not- 
wally,  and  without  the  slightest  pain,  and  this  morning  I  found 
lier  walking  about  the  room  and  anxious  to  go  out  shopping* 

2bth.  Catamenia  ceased  on  the  fifth  day,  having  passed 
through  ^  ithout  discomfort.  Discharged  and  sent  home ;  ap- 
parently perfectly  cured,  except  a  little  speck  of  granulatioas 
which  will  doubtless  heal  in  a  few  days ;  directed  to  ase  with  a 
syringe  night  and  morning  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  common 
ealt  to  a  quart  of  water.    I  may  here  remark  that  this  is  one  of 
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the  most  inTigorating  aad  aoothing  washes  for  the  yagina  I 
knowi  and  this  idea  was  taken  tfoti  an  artiole  in  the  London 
Lancet  by  Dr,  Thadioham  on  injeotionB  of  the  nostrils  ^  he  found 
the  salt  and  water  muoh  less  irritating  to  the  Sohnederian  mem- 
'fei%fte  tban  'rimple  Itratep^  and  this  1  have  proven  again  and 
again  in  ostetoa. 

I  repeat  that  the  a1>ove  ease  is  t7t)ioaI  of  a  targe  dass  that 
heretofore  hiave  heen  ineurttble,  and  althongh  the  pT<ooedtiife 
irecommended  may  not  be  itifallible^  I  feel  assored  that,  if  pi'op- 
erly  managedi  it  Will  bring  i^eHef  to  many  Whose  lives  ai^ 
passed  in  snftering. — American  Journxd  0f  Medical  Sciences. 


rig.  6. 


"^  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Nott, 
August  Ist,  which  we  insert  as  fiitAier  iihistrating  bis  meaning 
as  well  as  the  additional  V;ut  Ko.  5.— S!6s.  St.  Louis  Mid.  Bib-' 

POKTSa, 

Br.  O.  P.  PoTTEE: 

Dear  /Kr— The  enclosed  cut  Ko.  6,    will 
farther  illnstrate  my  meaning  in  article  ahore.     By  this  you 

see  that  the  artery  spouting 
(Pig.  5  K)  is  ft;om  the  iruncatM 
flap.  There  was  no  hemorrhage 
from  the  internal  cut,  (Pig.  3  a) 
As  stated  in  article  above  I  saw 
the  artery  (Pig.  6  A)  spoAtinff 
from  the  truncated  surface,  and 
ought  to  have  ligatured  it  at 
once,  hut  having  never  had 
troubtesotne  hemorrhage  in  for- 
mer operations  for  amputating 
of  the  !neck|  I  omitted  the  lig« 
aturCi  or  rather  thought  it  un- 
neceissary  in  the  present  case,  in 
which  opinion  I  was  mistaken. 
I  have  never  had  at  any  time 
troublesome  or  alarming  hem- 
orrhage from  the  intemaicut,  or 
from  the  division  of  the  os  inter- 
numi  and  should  such  hemor- 
rhage  occur  at  these  points^  I 
think  its  arirest  would  be  certain 
by  the  use  of  the  sponge  tent^ 
and  then  fixing  in  situ  by  the  cotton  tampon  soaked  in  the 
liquor  persulphas  ferri.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  my  universal 
experience.  Tours^  J.  0.  Now,  M,  D. 
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HINTS    ON  THE  USE  OP  SPONGE  TENTS  IN  UTBEINE 
AFFECTIONS. 

By  J.  C.  KoTTy  M.  D.,  Baltimore. 

It  would  Beem  paradozioal  to  assert  that  sponge  teniSy  or  any 
other  one  remedy  is  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  maladies  ap- 
parently so  opposite  as  suppression  of  the  menses,  dysmenor* 
rhcBa  and  menorrhagia,  and  yet  the  facts  I  shall  give  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  belief  that  certain  forms  of  each  of  these  af- 
fections are  better  treated  by  this  remedy  than  by  all  others 
combined.  The  principles^  too,  on  which  they  act  in  each  oasc; 
are  well  recognized  in  every  treatise  on  inflammation. 

A  common,  I  may  say  the  most  common,  cause  of  dysmenor 
rhoea,  is  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  menstrual  flow  ^rom  nar- 
rowness of  some  part  of  the  cervical  channel  of  the  uteruSi 
whether  congenital  or  acquired.  In  such  cases  all  agree  that 
dilitation  is  the  remedy,  although  much  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
ists as  to  the  best  manner  of  effecting  it.  The  sponge  tent  cer- 
tainly answers  well  in  many  cases,  and. if  properly  managed, 
my  experience  is>  that  it  will  meet  all  the  indiciEttions  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  It  being  admitted,  then,  that  sponge 
tents  are  a  remedy  for  4ysmenorrh(Ba,  I  will  not  consume  time 
on  this  point,  but  [proceed  at  once  to  show  their  applica- 
bility to  amenorrhcea  and  menorrhagia.  It  will  incidentally 
appear,  too,  that  when  these  diseases  are  relieved,  many  cases 
of  version  and  flexion,  depending  on  such  derangements  of  funo- 
tion,  di8a|>pear  with  the  original  disease. 

Case  1. — Mrs.  D ,  from  the  interior  of  Alabama,  came 

to  consult  me  on  the  7th  December,  1866,  giving  the  following 
history:  Aged  28;  had  originally  an  excellent  constitution, 
and  weighed  140  pounds  when  married;  married  early  and 
had  one  child  at  term,  which  is  still  living ;  had  a  miscarriage 
seven  years  ago,  since  which  time  her  health  has  been  bad,  and 
she  has  not  been  pregnant.  She  is  now  pallid,  emaciated,  dys- 
peptic and  nervous;  suffers  occasionally,  generally  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  weeks,  with  severe  uterine  pains,  to  relieve 
.  which  she  has  got  in  the  habit  of  taking  four  or  five  grains  of 
morphine  daily.    She  is  also  in  the  habit  of  ''dipping''  snuff. 

Further,  states  that  for  years  since  the  miscarriage  she  had 
labored  under  troublesome  leucorrhoea,  with  ulceration  of  os- 
uteri,  for  which  shie  was  treated  in  the  country  by  several  Phy- 
sicians,; liad  exhausted  all  remedies,  general  and  local,  and 
amo^g  others  had  used  caustics  repeatedly  to  the  ulcers.  Men- 
struation had  been  pretty  regular,  until  the  last  fourteen 
months,  during  which  time  the  suppression  had  been  complete, 
and  it  was  during  the  existence  oi  this  suppression  tliat  lUie 
had  suffered  from  the  uterine  pains  above  aluded  to. 
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On  ezamination  with  the  Bpecutam,  I  was  straok  by  the  re- 
markable  healthy  appearance  of  the  vagina  and  the  entire  ab* 
aenoe  of  lenoorrhcea.  l%e  nteras  was  completely  anteverted, 
the  fandaa  presenting,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis 
pnbis,  the  os  tilted  np  toward  the  promontoiy  of  sacrum,  and 
diffloalt  to  reach.  By  means  of  two  fingers  of  one  hand  in  the 
▼agina,  and  the  other  on  the  abdomen,  I,  without  much  difl- 
oolty,  pushed  the  fondue  up  and  drew  the  cervix  down  in  place. 
After,  however,  getting  the  os,  as  I  supposed,  in  its  normal  pos- 
ition, and  one  favorable  for  inspection,  I  introduced  Emmet's 
short  U-valve  speculum,  but  was  unable  to  detect  by  sight  any 
OS  Of  cervix  uf^rt— the  vagina  presented  at  its  inner  eztremitgr 
the  appearance  of  a  smooth  oval  cul-de-sac,  without  a  uterusi 
and  the  uterus  was,  in  reality,  entirely  outside  of  the  vagina. 
While  replacing  the  uterus,  before  introducing  the  speculum,  I 
had  distinctly  felt  the  cervix,  but  it  could  not  now  be  seen.  On 
a  close  inspection  I  detected  at  one  point  a  minute  dimple, 
about  such  as  pressure  of  the  point  of  a  small  probe  on  the 

Eaim  of  the  hand,  for  a  second  or  two,  would  make;  there  w-ae, 
owever,  no  opening  at  all.  By  the  touch  I  could  feel  dis- 
tinctly around  this  dimple,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  vaginal 
walls  a  hard  mass,  which  I  took  to  be  the  uterus.  I  then,  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Gordon,  who  was  assisting  me,  made 
a  puncture  at  the  dimple  with  a  bistoary,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  at  once  that  I  had  hit  the  os.  A  few  drops  of  fluid, 
resembling  synovia,  oozed  out,  and  Simpson's  sound  was  at 
once  introduced  without  impediment  to  the  fundus.  I  then 
made  a  crucial  incision,  which  only  involves  a  tegumentary 
covering  to  the  os,  not  thicker  than  a  piece  of  kid  skin. 

From  the  facts  that  she  had  been  treated  by  canscics  and  had 
not  menstruated  for  14  months,  the  natural  conclusion  was 
that  the  closure  was  the  result  of  the  treatment  —gran alations 
had  doubtless  sprouted  from  the  opposing  surfaces  and  adhered. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  contraction  of  the  cervical  canal,  beyond 
the  OS  externum.  It  was  evident  that  there  had  been  no  men- 
struation for  a  long  time,  as  not  a  drop  of  colored  fiuid  escaped 
then,  or  for  two  months  afterwards  from  the  uterus. 

I  introduced  immediately,  a  good  sized  sponge  tent,  two 
inches  long,  into  the  uterus  and  allowed  it  to  remain  till  next 
morning,  when  it  was  removed— it  produced  no  uneasiness  and 
the  OS  was  well  dilated.  The  sponge  tents  were  introduced 
daily  for  a  week,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  closure, 
and  -oistimvUatinq  the  organ  bind  producing  a  hypermnic,  with  the 
mew  of  provoking  the  menstrucU  Jhw. 

Dec.  18th. — Sent  home  to-day  much  improved  in  general 
health ;  has  been  taking  pills  of  strychnine,  iron  by  hydrogen 
and  quinine ;  appetite  and  digestion  good.    It  is  worthy  of  re- 
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mark  that  the  anteversidn  has  diMppeared--^  rvsalt  attril'itteble 
to  th6  hyperemia  of  oerviz  prodaoed  by  the  sponge. tente*  IM- 
Ireeted  to  coatinae  the  toaio  pills  and  to  retarn  to  Mobile  in  a 
moath. 

Jan,  lOth.-^Betnrned  to  Mobile  yesterday  at  the  appointed 
time,  bat  in  feeble  eondition.  The  weather  daring  the  joum^ 
limine  was  exceedingly  cold  and  inclementi  causing  a  severe  at- 
.  taok  of  pneamoaia,  from  which  she  is  just  convalesoing-r-al- 
ihottgh  the  cough  has  almost  disappeared  she  is  more  feeble 
And  reduced  than  when  I  first  saw  her. 

On  examination^  the  os  uteri  was  fbund  open»  and  the  sound 
readily  entered  folly  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  orifice  being 
a  little  eont^actedi  and  feeling  anxious  to  try  more  fally  the 
•titnulating  effect  of  the  sponge  tents  on  the  suppression^  I 
'again  oommenced  their  use.  She  has  thus  far  had  no  sanguine- 
oas  discharge  and  but  slight  lencorrhcoa. 

Jan.  25th. — ^The  tents  have  now  been  continued  for  a  week, 
although  by  the  third  day  .the  os  was  sufficiently  dilated  to 
admit  the  finger.  I  did  not  therefore  see  any  reason  to  antici- 
^piatd  farther  trouble  from  contraption  of  the  outlet. 

The  general  healthy  from  the  effects  of  pneumonia,  protracted 
bad  treatment  of  uterine  affection,  and  the  bad  habits  of  mor- 
phine and  ''dipping'^  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  Her  moet 
troublesome  symptom  at  present  is  dyspepsiai  with  its  usual 
^attendants  in  such  cases.    Advised  the  following  tonic : 

22— ^Bi  carb.  Soda. 3j. 

Pulv.  Oort.  Oinohon®.  -  •  - 31. 

Pttlv.  Zingifer. gj. 

Pulv.  Bad.  Gentian. 3i. 

Alcoholi  dilate. • Qij. 

l)ose|  a  tablespoonful  after  each  meal. 

She  left  for  the  country  to  dav,  and  it  remains  to  be  seeii| 
what  influence  the  treatment  will  have  upon  the  rei^stablish- 
ment  of  the  general  health  and  the  menstrual  flow. 

About  one  month  after  her  departure  I  had  the  gratification 
to  receive  a  very  satisfactory  letter  from  her  husbandi  annouBO- 
ing  her  entire  recovery. 

Bemarka. — This  case  is  interesting  in  several  partioulani. 
lst|  it  is  remarkable  that  a  woman  who  had  borne  a  child| 
should  present  the  anomaly  of  a  uterus  toith  its  cervitt  and  os  out- 
side  of  the  vaginal  cavity.  The  vagina  instead  of  being  reflected^ 
M  usuali  from  the  sides  of  the  cervix,  passed  smoothly  acrofa 
the  OS  tinea,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  os,  which  was  entirely 
closed  by  the  caustic  treatment,  and  thus  leaving  no  appearance 
of  the  uterus  in  the  vagina  except  the  almost  imperceptable 
dimple  which  I  have  discribed,    2d.  It  shows  the  impropriety 
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tyf  meing  oanRtiee,  wiihoot  giifu^ding  ftgfu«at  Ihe/etoimre  of  iNi 
t>8.  The  Prftctitioner  shoald  bear  in  mind  the  fact  tbat.KQaUb^. 
gft*ftmUa(ioir8^  when  bbeitglit  jh  appoMtion,  Anilie  m  rei^4ily,a8 
iaoised  wonnds.  dd.  It  flvould/beiMteroatin^  to  kno.w..p.aaitiveiy. 
wbat  ihare  the  apoBgeitenU  bttd  in  reiS^dtibliQhiQ^  ih^  fuea- 
fltrual  flow  She  had  exhausted  tonioa  And  a41  kiiida  of  Qoptatitm- 
ti«»Dal  treatment,  and  yet  for  14;aD0ntha  had  ^  no  menatiiiiatiaiit 
aad  Uie  healtli  waa  very  bad. '  ThtH  fact,  together  witb  the  oik?^. 
that  the  cmtevenhnt  9^  few  days  after  the  oonmei^Gemient  of  ttof 
^aecf  lifae  XeniBf  disappeared,  Hot  to  return*  The  opnela^ion  I. 
think  legitimate,  that  iMith  the  reeti&cation  of.  the  poeitio^  of 
the  •nteniis  and  thi«a  meAetrual  iflow  are  attribntajble  to  tho 
bypevnoiia  Indaoed  by  the  tenta.  The  oonne^aeot  eogorge- 
nefit  of  the  neck  wontd  nataraily  have  the  effect  of  keepiqg  iti 
•in  t^e  moat  pendent  |>oaitiofl,  while  the  veTalaon  woold  velieye 
the  engorgement  of  tho  fundus,  produced  by.iaflyipoaiiiQn. 

Case  2.— M^rd.  B.S.  had  been  subject  to  uterine  hssmorrhagea^ 
for  four  or 'five  years— first  at  the  menHtrual  periods,  bat  for 
the  last  year  ^r  t#o  thoy  have  paid  no  respect  to  tittie.    Her* 
age  is  forty ;  has  several  grown  clildren  ;  been  a  widow  for  ten 
:year8. 

Consulted  me  on  the  10th  ^fteceniber,  1809,  giving  the  above 
Ustory;  was  atiaamio,  feeble,  dyspeptic,  nervous,;  sutFered  nO' 
pain  except  some  back-ache,  and  bad  but- little  leuconhoea.    I 

£ut  her  on  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron  and  claret,  telling' 
er  that  it  would  be  necesi^ary,  as  soon  as  the  b«morrhage  per*' 
mitted,  to  make  a  proper  extimination  with  the  speojiium,  No 
t>pportanity  occurred  until  the  15th,  when  the  examination  was 
made.  There  was  no  malpohition  of  the  uterus,  exisept  some 
decree  of  pr6la}we  from,  relaxation.    The  os  was  about  throe- 

Siarterfl  of  an  inch  lon^;  tbelips  were  firmly  pressed  togeiher' 
ong  the  middle  part  with  an  opening  at  ea^h  corner.  A 
sound  was  easily  introduced  and  carried  to  the  fundus.  B^ 
garding  the  sbape.  of  the  os  an  individual  peculiartry,  an<l< 
Bupposing  the  cau^^e  of  trouble  to  be  a  polypus  or  fibroid  with- 
in, 1  determined  to  dilate  the  os  fully  with  sponge,  and  explore 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  with  the  finger. 

.  1  eomia.eaced  atgooe  the  use.  of  tents,  ai^d  cpp.tlnued  the^k* 
f^r  abo4ii  iweiye  to  fifteen  hours  every  day  fpr  a  week,  ipcrea^- 
Iqg  dal^  the  9is,e.  ,  They  gave  i\o  .pain,^and  what,  i§  .ri;n;arkab/c,  J 
|]irovoked  no  b^mpriihiige.    Qn  the  4tLL  day  thejlep.t,  t^avip^  i^o. 
string  attached,  slipped  frpm  ^H.e  fbrcepSf  fincl  dit)ap|>eHred  in  the* 
cavity  of  the  ^terus.    3cing  yery  sti^and  hard,  ic  immediately' 
caa.ned  severe  uterinC'  pains — these;  however,  subsided  in  i^bp'ttt 
twenty  minutes,  I  presume,'from  the  siottei^ing  of  the  sponge; 
«nd  the  sponge  was  found  loosel  ifi  the  vagina  neitt  motjoing;' 
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It  Ib  remarkablo  that  even  this  irritation  did  not  prodace  any 
hsmorrhage. 

After  osein^;^  the  tents  for  a  week,  and  dilating^  the  oanali  aa  I 
aapposedi  eaffioiently,  she  was  fatly  cbloroformedi  and  my  right 
hand,  well  oiled,  was  introdaoed  into  the  vagina*  While  the 
left  hand,  on  the  the  outside  pressed  firmly  on  the  fandas,  the 
index  finger  was  with  little  force  introdaoed  ap  to  the  fandaa ; 
the  most  thorough  exploration  ooald  deteot  nothing  within  ihe 
vterine  oavity ;  as  the  finger,  howeyer,  entered  the  os,  there 
was  a  manifest  fiiliness  and  hardness  on  the  anterior  and  poe- 
terior  surfkoes  of  the  oanal,  extending  from  the  external  os  ap* 
wards,  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  These  protuber* 
ances  gave  to  the  finger  the  sensation  of  a  fibroid  formation. 
The  08,  though  dilated  suffieiently  to  allow  the  finger  to  enter 
without  much  force,  and  giving  no  resistance  in  its  transverse 
iiHmeter, pressed  the  finger  tightly  in  the  anteroposterior  diamS' 
t$r. 

The  protuberances  which  I  have  described,  must  I  think  be 
regarded  ub  fibroid  developments  in  each  lip,  and  as  the  only 
cause  for  the  long  continued  hemorrhages.  There  was  no 
other  discoverable  disease. 

Remarks. — Now  it  will  bo  remembered,  that  Dr.  J.  Marion 
Sims  gives  cases  where  not  only  polypi,  but  small  fibroids  were 
removed  by  the  pressure  of  sponge  tents,  and  this  case  I*regard 
as  a  good  one,  in  illuatration  of  their  curative  influence.  It 
seems  evident  that  the  tents  used  a  week  before  my  ex,)lor»tion 
of  the  cavity  and  for  a  week  afterwards  not  only  provoked  no 
hfidmorrhage  at  the  time,  but  prevented  its  subsequent  occur- 
rence since,  now  more  than  two  months.  Two  menstrual  per- 
iods have  passed,  at  each  of  which  the  discharge  -came  on  nat- 
urally—continued very  moderately  until  the  fi^h  day,  when  it 
ceased.  During  the  menstrual  periods  she  was  kept  in  bed,  and 
between  times  has  been  taking  exercise  and  improving  steadily 
in  health. 

8he  has  been  taking  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  ten 
grains  three  times  a  day  in  a  wine  glass  of  claret  wine|  and 
given  in  this  wav,  it  has  proved  in  my  hands  the  most  ^ciont 
of  all  themortial  preparations. 

She  has  gained  flesh  and  strength — appetite  and  digestion 
good — the  complexion  is  improving,  and  there  is  every  reason ' 
to  believe  that  her  health  Is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  fully  redatab* 
fished.    If  any  h»morrhage  recurs,  I  feel  confident  it  will  be 
relieved,  as  before,  by  the  sponge  tents. 

Sponae  tents. — It  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance 
not  only  to  discriminate  properly  the  class  of  cases  in  which 
these  tents  are  to  be  ased|  bat  the  manner  of  manufkcturiug^ 
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them  is  als^of  no  little  importanoe.  Where  only  a  very  small 
tent  can  be  ased,  the  eea  tangle  ansveers  admirably^  and  is  prob- 
ably superior  to  the  sponge  or  any  other  material  yet  known. 
The  only  objection  to  tents  of  this  material  is,  that  they  are  too 
small  for  dilatation  beyond  a  very  moderate  degree—if  several 
ooold  be  glaed  together  eo  as  to  overcome  this  objection,  prob- 
ably they  would  fulfil  all  the  indications.  The  usual  mode  of 
making  the  sponge  tent  is,  after  the  sponge  is  cut  of  proper 
shape  and  size,  to  saturate  it  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  then 
ran  through  its  centre  lengthwise  a  piece  of  strong,  pointed  wire ; 
it  is  next  firmly  wrapped  from  end  to  end  with  a  piece  of 
twine,  so  as  to  compress  it  into  the  smallest  possible  space — 
after  it  is  thoroughly  dried  the  wire  is  taken  out,  and  the 
twine  removed.  It  is  better  to  take  the  wire  out  before  tbe 
sponge  gets  dry,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  after  the  dinsi- 
oation  is  complete.  The  next  step  is  to  trim  the  tent  tVixAy 
down  on  the  sides  and  sand-paper  it  smoothly — the  tent  is  then 
ready  tor  use,  and  may  be  introduced  by  putting  a  little  lard 
or  cerate  on  the  point  and  passing  it  quickly  in. 

According  to  my  experience,  there  are  several  decided  objec- 
tions to  tents  of  this  kind.  1st.  They  are  generally  wanting 
in  the  firmness  necessary,  and  if  there  happens  to  be  «  little  de- 
lay in  their  introduction,  they  absorb  moisture,  enlarge  at  the 
end  and  become  difficult  to  manage.  2d.  When  the  tent  ez* 
pands,  from  its  porosity,  it  becomes  entangled  in  the  gratiula* 
tions  or  tissues  with  v*hich  it  is  in  contact,  produces  irritatlt  n, 
and  often  lacerates  the  surface  in  extraction,  causing  more  or 
less  bleeding,  dd.  Sponge  is  one  of  the  most  irritating  substan* 
oes  (not  caustic)  that  can  be  placed  in  contact  with  a  denuded 
or  tender  surface.  4th.  It  soon  becomes  excessively  putrid  and 
offensive,  and  the  more  irritating  from  this  quality. 

To  obviate  tbe  above  objections  I  have  added  what  I  oon- 
oeive  to  be  a  great  improvment,  viz  ^  a  covering  of  gold  beater^e 
skin. — After  the  tent  is  finished,  as  above  described,  take  a 
piece  of  the  skin,  wide  as  the  tent  is  long,  and  long  enough, 
when  rolled  around  it,  to  envelope  the  tent  five  or  six  times. 
The  gold  beater's  skin  is  stretched  on  any  flirt  surface ;  smeared 
over  with  common  paste,  and  the  tent  rolled  up  in  it.  It  is 
then  laid  aside,  and  after  perfectly  dry,  several  rows  of  perfor- 
ations, with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  should  be  made  through 
the  skin,  from  end  to  end,  of  the  tent,  with  a  view  to  the  easy 
entrance  of  moisture  and  its  consequent  expansion.  If  these 
perforations  are  not  made,  the  moisture  of  the  parts  can  only 
find  entrance  at  the  extremities  (which  are  leffc  uncovered)  and 
the  expansion  would  be  slow  and  difficall. 
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The  advantages  of  tents  made  in  this  way  are — 

Ist.  They  are  smooth  as  a  well  made  oigar,  very  firm,  re* 
quire  no  oiling,  and  are  introduced  with  great  faoility. 

2d.  As  they  absorb  moisture  and  ezpand,  the  gold  heater's 
«kin  gradually  unfolds,  and  maintains  its  relative  position  be- 
tween the  sponge  and  uterine  surface,  thus  protecting  the 
uterus  against  the  peculiar  irritation  of  the  sponge. 

8d.  During  their  removal,  the  gold  beater's  skin  protects  the 
uterine  Hurface  against  the  entanglement  which  usually  occurs 
between  it  and  the  common  uncovered  sponge  tenta  and  conse- 
quent abrasion. 

It  is  always  well  after  the  tent  is  introduced,  to  retain  it  in 
situ  by  a  tampon  of  cotton,  wool  or  lint;  and  in  order  to  supply 
itn  abunidance  of  moisture  for  the  expansion  of  the  tent,  the 
tampon  should  be  well  wet  with  water,  or  what  is  better,  gly* 
oerine  and  water,  which  makes  a  good  antiseptio. 

At  the  risk  ot  being  tedious,  I  will  add  another  item  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  tents,  which  I  deem  not  unimportaut| 
vis.,  the  use  of  flour  paste  made  by  a  certain  formula,  instead 
of  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabio. 

The  formula  for  the  pat^te,  was  taken  fV*om  a  modioal  Joiir- 
.nal,  and  I  have  had  a  gallifyot  of  it  setting  on  my  table,  and 
'bMti  using  it  for  monthe  past  for  all  purposes.  The  principal 
advantage  of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  sponge  tents,  I  think,  » 
the  mineral  ingredients  which  prevents  that  abominable  putrid- 
ity^ that -characterises  sponge  as  commonly  used. 

.  White  Paste  which  will  Adhere  to  any  Substance. — Take  sugar 
x)f  lead,  3iii.;  alum,  3iii~b<>th  are  dissolved  in  water.  Take 
gum  arubic,  3v.  and  dissolve  in  water,  gj.  Mix  in  a  di^h  1  4 
pound  of  wheat  flour  with  the  gum- water  cold,  till  pasty  in  con* 
sirttence.  Put  the  dish  on  the  Are  and  pour  into  it  the  mixture 
of  alum  and  sugar  of  lead.  Shake  well,  and  take  it  off  tlie  Are 
when  it  shows  signs  of  ebullition.  Let  the  whole  cool  and  the 
paste  is  made,  if  the  paste  is  too  thick,  add  to  it  some  gam* 
water,  till  of  proper  consistence. — Journal  of  Applied  ChtnUsinf. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  immense  advantages 
•of , sponge  tents  in  the  exploration  cf  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  ia 
'Cases  where  it  is  indispensable,  and  in  the  various  mani};ula^ 
tions  where  nothing  can  be  effected  without  dilatation.  An  ex* 
pedient  which  will  enable  us  to  introduce  the  finger  fairly  into 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  explore  it  fully  cannot  be  too 
highly  extolled,  as  we  can  not,  by  any  other  means,  in  many 
oases,  make  a  diagnosis,  or  take  a  step  toward  treatment  of  a 
malady,  that  must  end  fatally,  unless  arrested. — Richmond  Med" 
ical  JoumaL 
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We  hatve  oplleoted  from  some  of  the  hospitals  a  few  hints 
respecting  the  tr'eatment  of  the  different  pathological  conditions 
of  wt^ich  this  symptom  is  so  frequently  an  exponent^  and  thetse 
will  probably  be  interesting  as  well  as  usefal. 

St,   BARTHOtxmsw's    Hospital.— Dr.  Greenhalgh    remarks 
tbal  by  far  the  greater  namber  of  oases  of  menorrhagia  are  di^ 
io  fibroid  or  fibroos  out-^rowths  or  in  growths  from  the  uterna, 
whieb  aremoHlly  treated  by  a  pili  composed  of  one-twelfth  of|i 
grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury  combined  with  quinine  and  bell- 
adotina,  to  wbich  is  frequently  added  small  quantities  of  tho 
aqueous  extract  of  aloes,  taken  night  and  morning  for  some- 
weeks;  a  mixture  composed  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  tincture 
of  Indian  hemp,  macilage,  liquid  extract  of  ergot,  syrop,  aod' 
infuid0n  of  quassia,  three,  or  four  times  a  day,  being  ordered 
just  prior  to  and  daring  the  oaiamenial  flow.     Between  the 
''  (letiods"  a  draoj^ht  of  iodiiie  or  bromide  of  potass,  with  t^ 
liquid  extract  of  ergot,  sal  vobttile,  and  infusion  of  quasMia,  is 
given  twice  a  day.    If  the  loss  of  blood  have  been  very  great,. 
or  the  patient  be  an»mio,  the  tincture  of  sesqnichloride  of  iroii« 
with  the  liquid  extract  of  ergot,  chloric  ether,  syrup,  and  ia- 
fuAion  of  quassia,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  with  the  pills,  are  V^*^ 
scribed.     Where  the  patient  is  more  or  less  plethoric,  which  iis^^ 
€areiy  tbe  case,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  digitalis,  either 
with  dilute  Bulpbaric  acid  or  salines,  and  scarifications  of  leeob- 
ing>4  of  the  cervix  uteri,  are  found  most  serviceable  in  cases  0f 
subinvolution  of  the  uterus  attended  with  menorrhagia  due  to 
i«|)erfect  recovcfry  from  labor  or  misoarriage,  by  per  lactation,  or 
other  affectioas  leading  to  constitutional  ^sbiltiy,  especially  in 
the  strumouB  habit,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  with  or  withr 
out  ergot,  and  with  the  pill  above  referred  to,  are  found  verjr 
efficacious.    A  simitar  course  is  pursued,  sometimes  with,  bohk^- 
times  without,  the  pills,  where  the  commencement  of  mAlig^- 
fUftnt  disease  is  the  exciting  cause  of  this  symptom. 

In  ca*«es  of  fright's  disease  and  other  affections  interfering- 
with  the  stafiis  of  the  blood,  gallic  or  tanic  acid,  Qsually  oom- 
pined  with  henbane,  prove  valuable  hsemostatics ;  some  prepar- 
ation of  iron  with  arsenic  being  usually  ordered  between  th^ 
^'periods."  Where  polypi,  portions  of  retained  ovum,  or  fib- 
rinous clots  are  detected,  they  are  removed. 

Dr.  Greenhalgh  particularly  draws  attention  to  the  frequency 
of  menorrhagia  as  the  result  of  collections  of  fecal  matter  in  the 
large  intestines  and  rectum,  and  of  hepatic  derangements  oc- 
casioning mechanical  irritation  and  congestions  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels  and  uterus.   For  oalculi;  in  addition  lathe  pillS|. 
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he  prescribes  repeated  doses  of  the  oompoand  decoction  of  aloes 
with  tiDCtare  or  ouz  yomica. 

In  all  cases  he  recommends  qniet  of  mind  and  body ;  rest  in 
the  recumbent  postare;  natriiious  and  unstimalating  diet ;  cold 
acid  drinks;  tepid  or  cold  water  vaginal  injections;  great  mod- 
eration or  total  abstinence  from  sexual  excitement. 

He  now  and  then  has  recourse  to  tbe  following  means: 
Hatioo*cotton  plugs  or  pessaries;  astringent  vaginal  injections; 
eponge  tents;  iodide  of  lead  and  atropine  pessaries;  iodized 
cotton ;  Hodge's  and  other  pessaries  in  cases  of  misplacements 
of  the  uterus,  &c. 

Br.  Greenhalgh  adds  that  cmteris  paribus,  menorrhagta  is 
more  prevalent  among  women  of  lax  fibre,  more  especially  if 
they  have  had  many  children  or  abortions  in  rapid  succession ; 
in  those  subject  to  acne,  pruritus  or  eczemai  and  ab(  nt  the 
climacteric;  in  those  of  intemperate  habits  ot  various  binds,  Ac. 
fle  considers  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  case  is  one  of  monorrhagia  or  threatened  abortion. 

University  College  Hospital. — In  all  cases  Dr.  Hewitt  attaches 
much  importance  to  rest  during  the  '' period."  Daily  use 
of  the  vaginal  douches  of  cold  water  is  valuable  means  of 
diminishing  the  congestion  and  restoring  the  lost  to  icity  of 
the  uterus.  The  tincture  of  iron,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minims  three  times  a  day,  combined  with  a  lew  drops 
of  glycerine,  is  very  frequently  given,  and  found  effi-aeiona 
where  the  system  is  debilitated  from  repeated  losses  of  blood. 
In  many  cases  Dr.  Hewitt  administers  a  few  doses  of  ergot  in 
powder  (half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day). 

The  point  to  which  the  greatest  attention  ip  directed  is  the 
procuring  an  exact  diagnosis  of  the  state  of  the  uterus.  Obsti- 
nate menorrhagia  is  often,  Dr.  Hewitt  says,  found  to  be  due  to 
some  physical  alteration  of  the  uterus,  overlooked  and  conse- 
quently not  treated.  Of  the  latter  class  of  cases,  retrofleciioa 
of  the  uterus  is  a  most  marked  instance. 

Great  Northern  Hospital. — For  the  last  few  years  Dr.  Murray 
•has  treated  cases  of  menorrhagia — not  dependent  upon  growth, 
displacements,  or  other  causes  requiring  special  and  manipula- 
tive interference — by  the  combined  use  of  gallic  and  sulphuric 
acids  principally,  with  as  much  rest  as  can  be  obtained.  The  dis- 
ease has  generally  shown  itself  in  one  of  the  three  following 
forms:  1.  Where  at  each  period  there  has  been  a  more  decided 
loss  than  natural.  2.  Where,  from  excessive  debility,  a  bloody 
discharge  has  continued  from  month  to  month.  3.  Where^ 
after  childbearing,  a  large  uterus  with  a  patulous  es  is  continu- 
ally pouring  out  blood,  and  every  now  and  then  doing  so  in 
gushes  aecompaiiicd  by  clots.  In  all  these  degrees  of  this  troub- 
lesome and  weakening  complaint;  Dr.  Murry  is  in  the  habit  of 
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prescribing  flrom  five  to  ten  grains  of  gallic  aeid  wiib  from  fif^ 
teen  to  twenty-five  minims  of  dilate  salphurtc  acid,  twice  or 
thrice  daily,  for  a  period  sometimes  extending  over  two  months. 
Occasionally  he  has  fodnd  the  Hse  of  nrastard  applied  over  the 
sacram  every  other  night,  or  even  a  blister  on  the  same  spot, 
nsefal  as  a  help  in  the  third  form  of  this  hemorrhage.  He  has 
also  advised  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  spine  in  cases  of  continued  discharge  (not  lencorrhoeal)  be- 
tween the  periods. 

Dr.  Marray  has  not  found  the  use  of  iron  at  all  satisfactory ; 
but  he  has  administered  it  with  good  effect  in  some  cases  after 
a  continuance  of  the  acid  mixture,  and  all  arrest  of  hemorrhage 
for  some  time.  The  use  of  vaginal  injections  has  not  been  re* 
commend  by  Dr.  Murray ;  but  in  many  cases  cold  water  enemata 
have  been  extremely  usefai  at  those  moments  when  the  gushes 
of  blood  with  clots  take  place,  a  gentle  non-irritating  purgative 
being  also  given. 

Charing- iiross  Hospital. — Dr.  Parson  recommends  rest  as 
much  as  possible  in  a// cases  of  monorrhagia  3  and  the  avoidance 
of  household  duties,  at  least  for  a  few  days,  during  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms. 

The  astringent  mixture  in  general  ubc  amongst  the  out- 
patients consists  of  tannic  acid  (from  five  to  ten  grains.)  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (from  twenty  to  thirty  minims,)  and  the  liquid 
extract  of  ergot  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  (from  five  to  ten 
minims,)  every  four  or  five  hours  for  the  first  few  days.  If  there 
be  much  pain  attending  the  menorrbagia,  Dr.  Parson  usually 
orders  from  five  to  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  of  Indian  hemp 
to  each  dose.  Dr.  Parson  has  never  seen  any  ill  result  follow- 
ing the  use  of  Indian  hemp,  but  he  has  generally  employed  it 
in  the  former  combination,  or  with  other  astringents. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  the  preparations  of  iron  are  avoided  in 
monorrhagia,  even  though  there  be  ansBmia  and  pallor,  since 
iron  invariably  increases  the  vascularity  of  the  pelvic  organs  \ 
and  he  employs  the  preparations  of  iron  only  when  two  or 
three  menstrual  periods  have  passed  normally. 

Aloes  also  is  avoided,  in  most  of  its  preparations,  in  all  cases 
of  monorrhagia,  since  it  is  apt  to  increase  the  irritability  and 
vascularity  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

Menorrhagia  associated  with  metritis  is  treated  by  astrin- 
gents for  the  first  few  days.  The  bowels  are  regulated  by  a 
saline  aperient — the  bitartrate  of  potash  in  drachm  doses,  with 
qaiuine  in  half  to  one  grain  doses,  taken  every  morning.  After 
the  period  has  ceased  the  usual  treatment  of  metritis  is 
emplo3*ed. 

Menorrhafi:ia  associated  with  a  granular  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cervix  uteri  is  treated  by  astringents  and  ton- 
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tiifl  gtMiMly.  A  lotial  Mtringevt  eonaiatiog  of  the  solniion  (^f 
ohtoride  of  sine  (Bbrtaettr'8)i.ftvom  iwitnty  to  tbirt^r  niuims  to 
•verj.piotof  wati^ri  iB  also  oaod  ky  tba  patient  two  or  ibree 
titoes  a  dby  as  a  do«obe»  Dr  Pareoii  inde  that  a  eiron^r  ai»- 
trifigefit  than  tbis  for  looat  appU^attOn  i»  B^ldcoi)  if  oi^r^va- 
quired  in  theae  casea* 

The  cfises  of  meoori'bBgia  adsoetated  witb  polypi  are  iHit 
tfeaied  with  any  benefit  as  out-patnente,  bat  are  admitted  as  i«i- 
patients  of  tbe  hospital. 

Cases  of  monorrhagiia  resaltintJ:  from  the  presence  of  fibroid 
tumors  of  tbe  uterus  are  treated  UKuatly  as  in-patients  also. 

Hiefiorrbagia  arifiini;  from  eanoer  of  the  uteruR,  usually  re- 
aists  all  treatment.  From  twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  solutiou 
•of  chkKide  oi  xino  to  a  pint  of  w»ter  oft«n  iH  m^H-e  useful  ihao 
«ny  other  douohe  in  dimisbing  tbe  fetor,  and  to  Bom»  exioni 
tbe  amount  of  the  discharges. 

In  the  (bliowing  cases  of  menorrhagiai  where  there  are  no 
Toctt!  lesions  of  the  generative  organn,  a  brief  summary  of  Ibe 
freatraerit  is  as  follows : — 

From  debility,  it  is  treated  by  the  astringents  during  the 
period;  after  the  |)eriod  ha^i  ceased  toaius  are  employed,  ex- 
cluding iron  and  aloes  until  the  tendency  to  excessive  menstra- 
ation  has  ceased,  then  the  preparations  of  iron  with  dux  vom- 
ica or  strychnine  become  valuable. 

When  depeodiiig  oh  congestion  of  tbe  portal  system,  it  is  re- 
lieved by  a  daily  aperient  of  bitarirate  of  potash  with  quinine, 
and  with  or  without  fire  or  ten  grains  of  jalap  in  each  doso, 
taken  everj*  morning,  and  avoidance  of  alcoholic  stimulant}^. 

Associated  wiih  mitral  or  aortic  obstrtiction,  menorrbagia  ia 
most  difficult  to  relieve,  and  is  treated  on  general  principles — 
of  diminishing  the  congestion  of  the  ])elvic  organs  as  much  as 
possible,  and  giving  tone  to  the  diniended  ca|ii[laries  and  veins. 

Menorrhagia  with  emphysema  or  chronic  bronchitis  is  also 
exceedingly  diftcult  to  relieve,  and  when  relieved  for  a  time, 
often  returns. 

Resulting  from  kidney  disease  and  albuminuria,  it  is  treated 
by  warm  clothing;  ft|ierieiit8  daily  of  compound  jalap  powder 
with  quinine,  given  in  the  mornings,  and  the  senquiehloride  of 
iron  with  nux  vomica  two  or  three  times  it  day,  generally  with 
marked  im|irovment. 

When  associated  with  spongy  gums  and  a  scorbutic  state,  it 
is  treated  by  the  citrate  and  chlorate  of  potash;  the  patient  be- 
ing directed  to  avoid  all  salted  theat;  to  take  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  every  day ;  occasionally  tannic  acid  is  given  in  addition. 
— Landon  Lancet. 
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SPONTANEOUS  CmNKKATION. 

The  q^ieation  of  spontaneous  generation,  is  one  wliioh  has  ex- 
ercised the  tbovghts  and  pens  of  observers  of  nature  fi^om  very 
early  times.  While  one  elass  of  thinkers  belieyed  it  possible 
for  common  inorganic  matter,  qnder  certain  eircumstanoes  of 
heat,  moiatnre,  &c.,  spontaneously  to  assume  living  organic 
forms  of  plants  or  animals,  others  clung  tenaciously  to  the  die- 
turn,  omma  a6ot'o,  and  insisted  that  a  preexisting  living  germ 
was  essential  to  all  living  being.  Aristotle  believed  that  when- 
ever a  moibt  substance  became  dry,  or  a  dry  substance  moist, 
animals  were  produced,  and  wo  find  some  of  the  poets  account- 
ing for  the  renovation  of  animal  life  after  the  deluge  of  Deu- 
scaleon,  by  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  moisture  upon  the  pro- 
lific earth. 

It  is  undeniable  that  our  experience  among  the  more  fully 
developed  animals  and  plants,  would  'lead  us  to  maintain  tfaye 
doctrine  enuncisted  ia  tbe  old  Latin  maxim  we  have  just 
quoted,  but  wh<'n  we  cpme  to  those  low  organisms  which* 
hover  upon  the  borders  of  vitality^  we  meet  with  difficulties  uat 
easily  overcome.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  ridtcalauB 
bluiMler  of  Mr.  Crosse,  of  whiob  so  much  use  was  made  by  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation.  Tho^e  of  o«r 
readers  who  have  persued  that  specious  and  shallow  book,  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Crosse  imagined  that  be  bad  ma<io  acari  by 
passing  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  solution  of  silioate  of 
potash  containing  a  stone.  Examination,  however,  showed 
that  the  electrical  spider  was  simi^ly  the  common  Acarus  dome^- 
ticus,  a  common  pest  of  all  dusty  localities. 

There  are  much  lower  forms  than  this,  which  i^re  contin- 
ually generated  in  infusions  or  solutions  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  exposed  to  the  air,  over  the  true  origin  of  which  a  dia- 
cussion  is  still  going  on.  Among  the  most  common  of  these  is 
our  ordinary  mould,  which  is  in  truth  as  well  defined  a  veget^* 
bfe  organism  as  the  mushroom.  The  yeast  plant  is  another  of 
these  microscopic  plants,  which  invariably  makes  its  appear- 
ance when  sugar  is  passing  into  alcohol.  After  the  alcohol  has 
been  formed,  and  vinegar  is  in  process  of  fbrmation,  another 
mycoderm,  the  vinegar  pi  mt  or  mother  of  vinegar,  makes  its 
appearance.  In  the  infutnons  already  alluded  to  multitudes  of 
▼egeuble  and  animal  organisms  are  speedily  fbrmed. 

It  is  to  such  rapid  developments  of  life  as  these  that  the 
advocates  of  Ibe  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  are  in  the 
habit  of  appeatiivg.  Tbey  maintain  that  when  all  sources  of 
error  are  avoided,  these  minute  creatures  still  appear,  white 
.their  oppcmeots  insist  that  something  has  been  overlooked,  and 
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that  these  forms. are  regalarl;^  hatched  from  germs  floating 
about  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  impalpable  dast.  Sev- 
eral experiments  had  already  shown  that  the  existence  of  such 
«pores  was  highly  probable,  but  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Pasteur, 
a  chemist  of  note^  to  make  the  most  conclusive  researches 
opon  this -subject  which  have  yet  been  undertaken. 

The  first  point  was  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  germs. 
To  accomplish  this,  M.  Pasteur  drew  a  volume  of  air  through  a 
glass  tiibe  containing  a  plug  of  gun  cotton,  which  intercepted 
the  particles  of  dust.  Transferred  to  other,  that  solvent  com- 
pletely dissolved  the  ;^un-cotton,  and  left;  the  dust  unattacked. 
This  soon  settled  to  the  bottom,  when  it  was  removed  and  sub- 
jected to  microscopic  examination.  It  was  found  to  consist  of 
various  abraded  fragments  of  clothing,  fuel,  &c.,  and  also  of 
minute  organized  corpuscles,  apparently  Sjtores  of  fungi  and 
eggs  of  animalculsB.  To  prove  tbeir  true  character  an  experi- 
fnent  was  undertaken.  A  mixture  of  a  solution  of  sugar  with 
veast  was  boiled  in  a  glass  flask  communicating  with  the  air 
•  by  means  of  a  tube  of  platinum.  In  this  way  the  air  waa 
driven  out  of  the  flask,  and  before  it  could  return,  the  platinum 
tube  was  heated  to  redness.  Thus  all  the  germs  were  des- 
troyed, and  the  air  that  entered  was  entirely  free  from  living 
organisms.  The  flask  was  then  hermetically  sealed  by  fusing 
the  glans  neck.  It  was  found  that  in  this  condition  the  polu- 
tion  might  be  indeflnitely  kept  without  any  development  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life. 

If  into  such  a  flask  a  little  of  this  dust  already  mentioned  is 
introduced,  and  the  flask  be  then  hermetically  sealed,  the  or- 
dinary living  forms  are  soon  found.  Attempts  were  made  to 
collect  air  for  these  experiments  over  mercury,  but  they  al- 
ways failed,  because  this  metal  could  not  be  freed  from  atmos- 
pheric dust  containing  germs. 

Besearches  into  the  distribution  of  these  germs  showed  that 
they  were  more  abundant  upon  plains  than  upon  high  moun- 
tains. In  all  cases,  air  free  from  these  germs  can  not  promote 
fermentation. 

These  experiments  were  very  ingeniously  varied  and  re- 
peated a  great  number  of  times,  so  as  completely  to  justify  the 
conclusion  of  M.  Pasteur,  that  the  theory  respecting  the  spoa- 
taneous  formation  of  the  lowest  type  of  life  is  deprived  of  one 
of  its  essential  foundations. 

Bonne  however,  has  recently  (August,  1866,)  deserted  the 
ranks  of  Pasteur  and  gone  over  to  the  advocates  of  spontane- 
ous generation.  He  examined  rotten  eggs,  and  found  that 
they  oontainei  no  organisms.    He  made  a  hole  in  each  with  a 
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red  bot  needle,  and  let  part  of  tbe  contentH  flow  oat,  and  then 
put  the  egg  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Ten  days  afterward 
the  drops  of  water  taken  from  the  surface  contained  do  trace 
of  living  being,  but  tbe  interior  of  tbe  eggs  were  full  of  them. 
Donn^  asks  whence  tbe  germs  could  have  come  through  tbe 
boiling  water. 

Pasteur  replies  that  tbe  temperature  of  ebullition  does  not 
necessarily  annihilate  the  latent  life  of  a  germ,  and  cites  in- 
stances of  seeds  preserving  vitality  after  four  hours  boiling. 
Bonn^,  in  rejoinder^  varies  the  experiment  by  letting  oat  a 
third  of  the  contents  of  the  egg  as  before,  and  instantly  ad- 
mitting boiling  water,  after  which  be  seals  the  opening  with 
wax,  completely  closing  all  communication  with  the  air. 

Ad  English  observer,  Dr.  Child,  has  repeated  Pasteur's  ex- 
periments, but  in  spite  of  every  ''exaggerated"  precaution  finds 
organisms  in  eight  out  of  thirteen  experiments.  He  accounts 
for  this  discrepancy  by  supposing  that  the  microscopic  power 
used  by  Pasteur  (850  diameter,)  was  not  high  enough.  He 
says  that  it  requires  a  power  1500  or  1700  diameters  for  tbe 
satisfactory  investigation  of  these  minute  objects. 

Thus  the  matter  stands  at  present.  The  analogies  of  genera- 
tion in  the  higher  animals  and  plants  are  opposed  to  tbe  theory 
of  spontaneous  generation,  but  no  a  priori  reasoning  can  settle 
the  question.  The  careiul  observations  of  facts  alone  can  de- 
cide it. 


ACUPBESSUBE. 


The  following  are  the  seven  different  modes  of  applying  acu 
pressure,  as  detailed  in  the  work  of  Drs.  Pirrie  and  Keith,  en 
titled  <'  Acupressure :  an  excellent  Method  of  Arresting  Surgi- 
cal Hemorrhage  and  of  Accelerating  the  Healing  of  Wounds :  " 

The  first  method  consists  in  introducing  a  long  noddle  or 
glass- headed  pin,  with  bayonet  point,  through  the  flap  from  its 
cutaneous  surface  close  to  the  opening  of  the  bleeding  vessel; 
carrying  its  point  across  tbe  track  of  the  artery,  and  then 
pushing  its  point  into  the  tissues  of  the  flap,  it  is  made  again 
to  emerge  apon  tbe  cutaneous  aspect  of  the  flap.  It  is  ntated 
that  in  many  conditions  this  is  an  admirable  method  of  sup- 
pressing hemorrhage,  especially  of  the  spermatic  arteries  in  the 
oaaes  of  excision  of  the  testicle,  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  in 
eases  of  hemorrhage  from  deep  woands  of  the  hand,  &o. 
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12  Aevfremire. 

The  8ecofi4  f?Kttod.— Here  a  short  needle,  threaded  wilb  iron 
wire,  to  adqiit  of  Us  bein£C  withdra^iiny  ia  introduced  upon  tbe 
cat  sarfnice  of  tbe  flap.  First  taking  ap  the  tissues  on  one  sido 
of  its  coarse,  it  is  made  to  emerge  close  to  the  channel  of  tha 
bleeding  vessel,  and  bridging  over  its  track,  is  pashed  onwards 
more  or  less  deeply  among  the  tissues  beyond,  so  as  to  ooni- 
press  its  tube  and  stanch  the  bleeding  bv  the  strain  of  the  lis- 
Hues  among  which  either  extremity  of  the  needle  has  been  bur* 
ied.  In  many  minor  operations  Dr.  Ptrrie  has  practiced  this 
method,  and  always  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  third  method  IB  effected  by  tranpfixing  the  tissues  lying 
around  an  arterial  tube,  by  means  of  a  needle  introduced  from 
the  cat  sarface.  A  loop  of  wire  is  now  passed  over  the  ex- 
posed point  of  the  needle,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  to- 
gether tightened  round  its  shank  till  the  tiasaes  containing  the 
vessel,  and  now  included  between  the  needle  and  the  wire,  are 
sufficiently  compressed  to  eneck  all  flow  of  blood  from  the  open 
mouth. 

The  fourth  method  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  third,  except 
thai  a  steel  pin  with  a  glass  head  is  sabstituted  for  the  needle 
threaded  with  twisted  wire. 

The  fifth  method  was  originally  employed  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simp- 
son, in  a  case  operated  on  by  Dr.  P.  D.  Handyside,  but  ind^ 
pendcntly  introduced  by  Dr.  Knowles,  a  former  house  surgeofi 
in  tbe  Aberdeen  Hospital  (and  hence  called,  in  Aberdeen,  the 
Aberdeen  method).  This  is  efl'ected  by  introducing  a  needle 
or  pin  through  a  modicum  of  tissues  on  one  side  of  the  artery 
to  be  compressed,  and  then  having  rotated  its  shank  or  head  a 
quarter  or  half  circle  horizontally  with  the  surface  of  the 
wound,  its  point  is  pushed  onwards  among  the  tissues,  corres- 
ponding to  the  new  axis  of  the  needle,  so  as  to  maintain  the  oc- 
clusion of  the  artery  by  the  degree  of  twisting  of  texture  thus 
produced. 

The  sixth  method,  originated  by  Dr.  Keith,  consists  in  passing 
«  pin  through  the  tissues  beside  the  open  moaih  of  an  artery:; 
the  duplicate  of  iron  wire  is  then  loopei  o^er  the  oeedlo-poiotj 
the  ends  of  the  wire,  instead  of  being  bent  together  round  the 
shank,  are  separated  from  eaoh  other,  and  made  to  include  the 
bleeding  vessel  and  the  textures  in  which  it  lies,  so  that  when 
the  ends  of  the  wire  are  crossed  behind  the  needle-shank  and 
tightened,  the  included  parts  are  compressed  on  both  sides  of 
the  neeille. 

The  seventh  method  consists  in  employing  a  pin  to  compreea 
the  bleeding  artery  against  an  osseous  surface  in  contact  or  ia 
close  proximity  to  which  it  lies. 

Of  all  methods  of  acu|>ressure.  Dr.  Pirrie  says  the  third  and 
the  fourth  are,  no  doubt,  the  most  secure.    The  yirinGipie  on 
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trbich  the  hembrrbage  is  anppresBed  in  both  methods  is  p^e- 
oieely  the  same.  For  seeuring  a  vessel  on  a  perpendiootar 
wound,  the  sixth  will  sometimes  be  fomnd  a  convenient  method 
in  circumstances  where  the  performance  of  the  third  or  fourth 
would  be  attended  with  difficulty.  It  has  occurred  to  Dr. 
Keilh  to  suggest  that  in  persistent  hemorrhage  from  any  vein 
on  the  face  of  a  stump,  arrest  may  be  safely  acoomplished  by 
having  recoarse  to  either  the  first  method  or  the  fifth,  as  local- 
ity may  indicate.  A  few  hours'  pressure  would  insure  perma- 
nent occlusion,  and  then,  without  disturbance,  the  pin  earn  be 
withdrawn^ 


THE    MBDICAL    REPORTER, 

ST.  LOUIS,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1867. 

The  City  Hospital  of  8t.  Louis. — Through  the  polite  invita- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Br.  J.  T.  Hodgen, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Resident  Physician  of  the  Hospital, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Claf ke,  we  had  the  opportunity  and  pleasure  recently 
of  seeing  the  great  changes  that  iiave  been  wrought  in  that  In- 
stitution during  the  last  six  months.  Comparisons  are  odious 
it  is  true,  but  we  can  not  but  call  to  mind  the  condition  of  the 
building  during  a  few  past  years  and  the  state  in  which  it  now 
is.  From  whatever  cause — we  do  not  pretend  to  inquire,  no 
excuse  is  allowable — this  noble  charity  of  our  city  had  been 
allowed  to  decline;  money  was  not  wanting,  but  system  and 
attention  and  industry.  Patients  were  received  and  indiffer- 
ently provided  for,  and  the  r«anitary  condition  of  the  building 
was  wretched  and  intolerable.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  now 
everything  betokens  a  new  order;  the  building  has  been  tho- 
roughly renovated ;  the  arrangement  of  the  patients  is  more 
systematic ;  and  the  air  of  comfort  which  reigns  throughout  is 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  every  well-wisher  of  this  institution. 
We  were  particularly  attracted  by  the  wards  for  the  colored 
patients ;  heretofore  nothing  was  too  indifferent  for  them ;  now 
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thej  receive  the  attentioo  and  oare  bestowed  upon  the  white 
Bvery  part  of  the  bailding  has  been  aabjected  to  the  eatne 
thoroQgh  improvement.  From  the  cnlinaryi  laundry  and  wash- 
ing departments,  all  provided  with  the  latest  appliances  to 
facilitate  labor,  ap  to  the  medical  and  sargical,  order  reigns 
sapreme.  We  see  io  this  Institution,  which  may  be  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  rapidly  growing 
oily,  all  that  is  necessary  for  hospital  purposes.  It  will  com* 
pare  very  favorably  with  those  of  the  Eastern  cities;  private 
hospitals  may  arise,  and  very  properly  for  certain  purposea 
under  the  charge  of  eminent  men  of  the  profession,  but  we 
want  nothing  better  now,  or  for  years  to  come,  than  the  City 
Hospital.  Let  the  city  confide  in  the  Board  of  Health  and  wa 
shall  always  have,  as  at  first  designed,  a  public  charity  which 
will  be  at  once  an  honor  and  a  blessing.  At  present  Dr.  B. 
A.  Clarke  holds  the  position  of  Resident  Physician ;  Drs.  Thos. 
Hamill,  F.  J.  A.  Gemans,  J.  A.  Posey,  B.  Crepin,  P.  B.  Steuver, 
Assistants. 

Among  the  notable  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Health  Department,  we  can  not  overlook  the  City  Dispensary, 
under  charge  of  Dr.  B.  H.  O'Brien,  assisted  by  Dr.  B.  A. 
Quarlos,  and  the  Health  Office,  Dr.  W.  W.  Grissom,  Health 
Officer,  with  its  various  subdivisions,  which  is  the  origo  et  fotis 
of  all  the  sanitary  operations  of  the  city.  This  depariment  is 
now  in  a  condition  to  properly  conform  with  the  grand  design 
of  the  new  health  ordinance.  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  at 
last  our  hygienic  regulations  are  systematieed,  and  we  can  very 
soon  equal  the  health  organisations  of  the  oldest  cities.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  already  felt  the  beneficial  influence  this  summer 
of  the  ordinances  laid  down  for  the  prevention  of  disease ; 
whatever  contrary  opinions  may  obtain,  we  have  been  saved 
from  cholera  and  much  of  kindred  disease  by  the  n  ise  action 
of'the  Board  of  Health. 

On  another  occasion  we  shall  speak  of  the  Quarantine  and 
Bmall-Poz  Hospital. 
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Missouri  Dental  Oollege.--^We  would  call  attention  tb  ike 
Seeond  Annaal  Aniiouiiceinettt  of-'tbis-  InBtitutioii  in  our  Ad- 
Tertiaing  Department.  This  is  the  only  regularly  orgs^nize'd 
Dental  College  in  St.  Louis.  The  so-called  St.  Louis  Dental 
College  applied  to  the  Cincinnati  Dental  Association  (the  highest 
authority  in  the  United  States  on  Dental  Ethics)  rfor  recogni- 
tioii  and  was  peremptorily  refused^  as  see  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutionsi  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Kennicott,  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials  of  the 
American  Denial  Association^  at  its  last  meeting  in  Cincinnat!| 
Ohio,  made  the  following  report  on  the  credentials  of  a  delegate 
from*the  so-called  St.  Loais  Dental  College: 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  report  that  Uiey  have  had  • 
the  matter  ref<3rred  to  them  carefully  and  earnestly  under  ad- 
visement; and  weighing  carefully  alt  evidence,  pro  and  con/ 
they  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  St.  Louis  Dental 
College  has  no  existence  except  under  a  technicality  of  a  loose 
and  dangerous  statute  of  the  State  of  Misisouri;  that  it  has 
never  attempted  to  fulfill  the  spirit  of  even  this  bad  laWj  by  in- 
stituting lectures^. clinics^  or  any  other  mode  of  teaching  den'' 
tal  sciences;  that  the  degrees  and  diplomas  which  this  so  called 
college  has  corrferred  are  null  and  void  in  law,  and  ought  to  be 
ignored  and  repudiated  by  all  regularly  conetiiuted  colleges  and' 
associations ;  that  the  scheme  of  its  birth  was  conceived  with 
very  discreditable  motives^  and  that  its  culminating  act  of  send- 
ing delegates  to  this  Association  merits  our  strongest  oondem 
nation  and  rebuke. 

And,  finally,  your  committee  believe  that  the  recognition  of 
this  so-called  dental  college  by  this  Association,  by  accepting 
its  delegates,  would  be  melting  a  dangerous  and  mischievous 
precedent  that  would  lower  the  standard  of  dental  education, 
and  put  quacks  and  mountebanks  iu  the  highest  places  of  trust 
and  honor  in  the  profession* 

All  of  which  your  committee  most  respectfully  beg  leilve  to 
aabmtt  for  the  consideration  of  this  Association. 

J.'  A.  Kbnntoott,') 

A.  W.  FasNOHi     j 

J.  SiOHAEDsoN,     V  Committee. 

Br  T.  Spkllman, 

R.  W.  Varnxt,     J 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  unanimously  adopted* 
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Dr.  KeDDicott  offered  tlbe  foUowing  resolatioti : 

MfBVKKAMf  It  is  «  eborishdd  object  of  tliU  Aesooiefiavi  to 
elevate  the  stftodard  of  dental  education,  and  wipe  oat  from  the 
escatcheoDS  of  oar  noble  profession  tbe  stains  of  quackery^ 
therefore, 

Resolvedf  That  we  will  not  countenance  any  act  of  any  den* 
tal  ooltege  that  shortens  the  road  to  the  honorable  title  of  Doc* 
tor  of  DMital  Surgery,  by  lowering  the' standard  of  professioBal 
excellence. 

It  was  adopted  unanimously. 


Lindsay  ds  Blakiston,  'Philadelphia. — We  would  call  especial 
Attention  to  the  advertisement  of  New  Books  on  page  32,  Ad^ 
Tertising  Department,  of'  the  above  firm.  They  comprise  all 
the  latest  works  on  thc'various  subjects  now  published* 


Acknowledgment. —  We  are  under  special  obligation  to  the 
Publisher  of  the  ArMrrean  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  copies 
of  plates  illustrating  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott's  articles  in  the  present 
number  of  the  fiKPoasaa,  for  which  we  return  our  thanks. 


Oerrection.^Our  readers  will  please  notice  the  following  oor- 
reotions  in  Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbnry's  article  in  number  11,  August 
1,  and  naknb<9r  12,  August  15 : 

Page  822,  in  20th  line  from  top,  after  viien,  insert  equMf, 
Page  822,  in  7th  line  fix>m  bottom,  omit  and  after  tperm. 
Page  828,  in  20th  line  from  top,  read  putre/aetive  in  place  of  ptotinafketioD. 
Page  829,  in  16th  line  from  top,  read  here  for  now. 
Page  880,  in  4th  line  from  top,  read  irritanU  for  oontenta. 
Page  834,  in  16th  line  ttqm  bottom,  read  soluble  for  insoluble. 
Page  868,  in  10th  line  from  top,  read>i6rin  for  flbrini,  and  exeteiing  for  ex* 
citing. 
Page  868,  in  18th  line  fiN>m  top,  insert  and  after  food. 
Page  865,  in  12th  line  from  top,  t«bA  fibrous  for  librinoas. 
Pi«e  855^  in  21st  Hno  from  top,  insert  mui^foaef  sflereb^ei 
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A  CASE  OF  (ESOPHAGISM. 

BT.  J.  B.  B.  AI.LSTRX,  Bf.  D. 

IGommi^ioated  for  Uie  St.  Loais  Medioal  Beporter.] 

It  is  now  folly  «ight  yoaiB  since;  that  I  Attended  a  young  girl, 
then  eight  years  ,old,  for  an  ordinary  attack  of  bilious  fever, 
with  a  slight  complication  of  bronchitis.  The  disease  passed 
away  readily  enoughi  thougli  a  complete  restoration  to  health 
aeemed  deferred  by  a  general  prostration  of  system,  approach- 
ing ans^aia,  for  which  was  used  some  length  of  time  the  ferru- 
ginous tonics.  The  only  complaint  made  in  the  course  of 
recovery  was  a  seated  pain,  about  midway  the  <BsophaguS| 
which  annoyed  without-producing  real  suffering.  As  time  pro- 
gressed,^  however,  an  occasional  vomiting  took  place,  merely  of 
.tt^afood  or  drink,  unaccompanied  with  nausea;  in  fact,  a  regur- 
,gi^tion.  This  increased  in  frequency,  till  at  last  nothing  swal- 
lowed could  be  retained.  Evidently  the  food,  solid  or  liquid, 
.4id  not  enter  the  stomach;  the  idscesta  could  be  felt  descending 
to  a  certain  pointy  there  to  be  arrested  and  immediately  returned. 
There  was  the  appetite  at  times  inordinate ;  everything  tasted 
naturally.  Ultimatelyi  as  the  patient  recovered  sufficiently  to 
sit  at  table,  she  would  eat,  though  certain  of  the  immediate 
result,  to  satisfy  if  possible  the  cravings  of  hunger,  but  before 
the  food,  solid  or  liquid,  could  have  time  to  reach  the  stomach. 
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Bhe  arose  and  hurried  out,  to  spit  it  up.  Of  oottrse  this  became 
a  source  of  exceeding  annoyance  to  the  patient  herself^  and  to 
the  family.  It  isolated  her  entirely  from  friends,  and  as  she 
grew  up  withdrew  her  more  and  more  fh>m  society.  At  the 
commencement^  when  this  attack  of  spasm  of  the  ossophagus 
developed  itself  there  was  eztrem^e  emaciation  >  and  prostra- 
tion; the  patient;  was  tprmented  with  constant  hanger  and 
thirst,  and  at  times  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Still  she  held 
along  for  weeks  and  months,  until  at  jast  there  seemed  a  posi^ 
tive  gain.  Strength  increased  until  she  could  sit  up,  finally 
move  about,  though  after  a  long  period  y  then  she  could  approaeb 
the  table— finally  participate  in  the  occupations  of  the  family  f 
she  gained  fiesh,  and  seemed  well  enough,  though  always  a  deli- 
eate,  undeveloped  girl.  She  became  accustomed  to  the  affliction, 
despaired  of  a  cure,  and  submitted  'with  resignation  to  her  con* 
dition.  This  regurgitation,  or  eructation  of  ingesta,  lasted  at 
lea^t  eight  years.  Ihiring  the  last  year  she  became  afflicted 
with  an  obstinate  conjunctivitis,  h^m  which  she  is  now  grad- 
ually recovering.  Her  appearance  has  always  been  an»mie, 
though  latterly  not  extremely  -so }  her  strength  of  late  con- 
Bidera)}le,  so  that  she  could  endure  to  some  extent  the  exercise 
of  young  girls.  Menstruation  was  established  at  the  proper 
time ;  the  system,  in  fact,  was  restored  to  as  complete  health 
as  compatible  with  the  amount  of  food  entering  the  stomach. 
Within  the  last  six  months  she  has  entirely  recovered  from  thi» 
distressing  complaint )  it  disappeared  rapidly,  in  the  course  of 
one  day,  and  has  never  since  retursed.  Of  course,  during  such 
a  long  period  of  distress,  every  remedy  was  tried  that  the  expe- 
rience of  various  physicians  could  suggest — ^not  only  medicine, 
but.  surgery  failed  to  give  relief. '  In  later  years,  all  efforts  to 
alleviate  were  suspended  as  useless,  so  that  finally  the  disease 
wore  out  of  itself.  * 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  stricture  of  the  <Bsophag09 
was  in  this  case  complete;  life  was  barely  sustained  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  the  first  mark  of  increase  of  Strength  evidenced  an 
increase  of  nourishment  to  the  system)  but  apparently ttll  food. 
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solid  as  well  as  liquid^  was  thrown  up ;  then  again,  at  the  last, 
while  never's&tisfied,  tie  patient's  ci-avinlf  for  food  was  not  so 
strong  as  at  first ;  a  clBriain  feeling  of  satisfkcition  seemed  to  be 
derived  from  swallowing;  though  immediately  afterward  the 
food  was  rejcJctefl.  But  certainTy  the  <tase  was  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  time  in  which  the  constriction  existed ;  instances 
are  mentioned  of  a  long  persistence  of  the  disease,  bat  always 
with  certain  periods  of  intermission,  when  food  could  be  swal- 
lowed; here  apparently  there  was  no  intermission  during  the 
extent  of  eight  years,  and  then  immediate  and  complete  disap^ 
pearance.  Could  the  disease  have  been  the  result  of  infldmmai 
tion?  The  rather  siiddidn  appearance  would  have  contradicted 
this  view.  The  only  symptom  of  inflammation  was  the  pain 
at  first,  but  thiisf  might  have  arisen  from  the  unnatural  condi^ 
tion  of  the  oesophagus;  other  symptoms  were  wanting.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  mechanical  cause  externally ;  there  were  no 
enlarged  Ijmphatio  glands;  there  was  no  disease  Of  blood  ves- 
sels. The  anfi^mia  from  previdtib  disease,  the  sudden  adventj 
the  sudden  disappearance,  the  absence  of  inflammatory  symp* 
toms,  the  predominance  of  the  nervous  temperament,  ali  seem 
to  demonstrate  a  spasm  of  the  oesophagus.  The  recovery  from 
the  extreme  exhaustion  produced  by  starvation  at  the  earliest 
period  of  the  disease,  and  the  duration  of  the  whole  attack, 
render  the  case  nof'only  interesting,  but  remarkable. 


Weakened  TisiQN  FROM  Tobacco  Smokino.— In  some  cases 
the  impairment  of  vision  which  g;oe8  by  the  name  of  amblyopia 
precedes  its  entire  loss,  from  palsy  of  the  optic  nerve.  Objects 
are  perceived  but  imperfectly ;  they  appear  miore  or  less  ob- 
scured by  cloud  or  haziness;  the  letters  of  a  book  run  into  each 
other  and  become  confused;  the  eye  is  soon  tired,  and  waters 
or  becomes  bloodsi^ot  if  exertion  is  continued.  M.  Yiardin  has* 
reported  .three  cases  of  this  disease  caused  by  smoking.  In  the 
treatment  of  these  cases  the  quantity  of  tobacco  smoked  was 
reduced,  undef*  the  direction  bf^M^  Viardiij,  and  the  sight  was 
restored  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  He  must  be  a  very  slave 
to' the  use  of  the  weed  >vho,  having  once  recovered  from,  its 
poisoning  effects,  would  persist  in  its  habits. 
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ON  THS  STBUQGLE  FOB  SXISTENCS  AMONGST  FJLANTS. 
Bj  J.  D.  HooKsa,  M,  D.,  F.  B«  8. 

The  quaint  diotum,  ^'PUnts  do  not  grow  where  they  like 
beati  but  where  other  plants  will  lo't  theEo/'  which  is  credited 
to  the  late  eminent  horticulturalist,  Dean  Herbert,  of  Manches- 
ter, expresses  a  truth  not  yet  half  appreciated  by  botanists.  It 
is  a  protest  against  the  prevalent  belief,  that  cirearastanoes 
of  climate  and  soil  are  the  omnipotent  regulators  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  vegetables,  and  that  all  other  considerations  are 
comparatively  powerless.  The  dean's  crude  axiom  has  lately 
found  a  philosophical  exposition  and  expression  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
more  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  '^Struggle  for  life,  and  pre«^erva- 
tion  thereby  of  the  favored  races/'  and  if  to  it  we  add  that 
great  naturalist's  more  fruitful  discovery,  of  the  necessity  for 
insect  and  other  foreign  agencies  in  ensuring  fertility,  and 
hence  perpetuating  the  species,  we  shall  find  that  the  powers 
of  climate  and  soil  are  reduced  to  comparatively  very  narrow 
limits.  Before  proceeding  to  show  what  are  the  causes  that 
do  materially  limit  the  distribution  of  species,  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire  how  far  the  hard-pressed  soil  and  climate  theory 
really  helps  us  to  a  practical  understanding  of  one  or  two  great 
questions  that  fall  under  our  daily  observation ;  of  these  the 
following  are  the  most  prominent. 

That  very  similar  soils  and  climates,  in  different  geographical 
areas,  are  not  inhabited,  naturally,  either  by  like  species,  or  like 
genera;  that  very  different  soils  and  climates  will  produce 
almost  equally  abundant  crops  of  the  same  cultivated  plants ; 
and  that,  in  the  same  soil  and  climate,  many  hundreds,  nay, 
thousands  of  species,  from  other  very  different  soils  and  climatea^ 
may  be  grown  and  propagated  for  an  indefinite  number  of  sac- 
cessive  generations. 

Of  the  first  of  these  statements,  the  examples  embrace  some 
of  the  best  known  facts  in  geographical  botany ;  as,  for  example' 
that  the  Flora  of  Europe  differs  wholly  from  that  of  temperate 
North  America,  South 'Africa,  Australia,  and  temperate  South. 
America,  and  all  these  from  one  another.  And  that  neither  soi 
nor  climate  is  the  cause  of  this  difference,  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  acres  in  each  of  these  countries  are  cov- 
ered, year  after  year,  by  crops  of  the  same  plane,  introduced 
from  one  to  the  other;  and  by  annually  increasing  numbers  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbs,  that  have  either  run  wild  or  are  suo- 
cessfully  cultivated  in  each  and  all  of  them.  The  third  pro- 
position follows  from  the  two  others,  and  of  this  the  best  exam- 
ple is  afforded  by  a  good  garden,  wherein,  on  the  same  soil  and 
Tinder  identical  conditions,  we  grow,  side  by  side,  plants  from 
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TBry  various  soils  and  olimates,  and  ripen  their  seeds,  too,  pro- 
vided only  that  their  fertilization  is  insured.  The  Cape  gera- 
niams,  London  pride  and  Lyf^imaohia  nammalaria  in  our  Lon- 
don areas,  the  pendent  Amerioan  cacti  in  the  cottage  windows 
of  South wark  and  Lambeth,  are  even  more  striking  examples  of 
the  comparative  indifference  of  many  plants  to  good  or  bad 
olimate  and  soil;  and  what. can  be  more  unlike  their  natural 
oonditionB  than  those  to  which  ferns  are  exposed  in  those  in- 
valuable contrivances,  Ward's  cases,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  J 
True,  the  conditions  suit  them  well,  and,  with  respect  to  hu- 
midity and  equalibility  of  temperature,  are  natural  to  them; 
but  neither  is  the  absolute  temperature  nor  the  constitution 
nor  freshness  of  the  air  the  same  as  of  the  places  the  ferns  are 
brought  from ;  nor  is  any  systematic  attempt  made  to  suit  the 
soil  to  the  species  cultivated,  for,  as  Mr.  Ward  himself  well 
shows,  the  arctic  saxifrage,  the  English  rose,  the  tropical  palm^ 
and  desert  cactus,  live  side  by  side  in  the  same  box,  and  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  and,  as  it|Were,  in  defiance  of 
their  natal  conditions. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  at  all  underrate  such  power  as 
soil  and  climate  really  possess.  In  some  cases,  as  those  of  chalk, 
sand,  bog,  and  saline  and  water  plants,  soil  is  very  potent^  but 
the  number  of  plants  actually  dependent  on  these,  or  other 
peculiarities  of  the  soil,  is  much  more  limited  than  is  supposed. 
Of  bona-fide  water-plants,  there  are  few  amongst  phffin ogams. 
Sand  plants,  as  a  rule,  grow  equally  well  on  stiffer  soils,  but  are 
there  turned  out  by  more  sturdy  competitors ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  calcareous  soils,  it  is  their  warmth  and  dryness  that  fits 
them,  to  so  great  an  extent,  for  many  plants  that  are  almost  con- 
fined to  them,  or  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  them.  So,  too,  with 
regard  to  temperature,  there  are  limits,  as  regards  heat,  cold 
and  humidity,  that  species  will  not  overstep  and  live  ]  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  much  has  been  done  by  selection  in  procuring 
hardy  races  of  tender  plants,  and  so  much  may  be  done  by  re- 
gulating the  distribution  of  earth-temperature,  &c ,  that  we 
already  grow  tropical  plants  in  the  open  air  during  a  portion  of 
the  year,  and  eventually  may  do  so  for  longer  periods. 

Amongst  the  most  striking  example!^  of  apparent  indifference 
to  natural  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  I  would  especially 
adduce  two.  One  is  the  Salicornia  Arabica,  a  plant  never 
found  in  its  natural  state  except  in  most  saline  situations,  but 
which  has  flourished  for  years  in  the  Succulent  House  at  Kew, 
in  a  pot  full  of  common  soil,  to  which  no  salt  has  ever  been 
added;  the  other  is  the  tea  plant,  which  luxuriates  in  the  hot 
humid  valleys  of  Assam,  where  the  thermometer  ranges  between 
70°  and  85°,  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  perennially  humid 
that  watches  are  said  to  be  destroyed  after  a  few  months' 
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weftrj.and  it  is  no  less  at  home  in  I^orth western  India,  where 
the  snmmQrs  are  as  hot  and  cloudless  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
the  winters  very  cold.  I  may  add,  that  the  tea  plant  has  sur- 
vived ^he  intense  cold  of  this  last  January,  at  Eew,  on  the  same 
wall  wh^re  many  hardy  and. half-hardy  plants  have  heen  killed. 

It  is,  further,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  native  veg-  . 
etation  of  a  country  suffers  little  and  very  exceptionally  by  ab- 
normal seasons.  The  most  conspicuous  instance  of. the  contrary 
that  ever  fell  under  my  observation,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
gigantic  gum  tree  (JSucalyptus)  forests,  in  the  central  districts 
of  Tasmania,  which  occurred,  if  I  remember  right,  about  the 
year  1837.  In  1840  I  rode  over  many  square  miles  of  country, 
through  stupendous  forests,  in  whioh  every  tree  was,  to  ail  ap- 

Eearance,  absolutely  lifeless.  The  district  was  totally  uninha- 
ited,  consisting  of  low  mountain  ranges,  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  separating  marshy  tracts  interspersed  with  broad  fresh- 
water  lakes.  The  trees,  much  like  the  great  gaunt  elms  of  £len- 
sington  Gardens  during  winter,  but  much  larger,  were  in  count- 
less multitudes,  80  to  180  feet  high,  close-set,  and  10  to  20  feet  in 
g'rth ;  their  weird  and  ghostly  aspect  being  heightened  by  the 
ct  pf  most  being  charred  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
trunk,  the  effects  of  the  native  practice  of  firing  the  grass  in 
summer  during  kangaroo  hunting  season;  and  by  the  bark 
above,  hanging  from  their  trunks  in  streaming  shreds,  that 
waved  dismally  in  the  wind ;  for  the  species  was  the  stringy- 
bark  gqm  that  sheds  its  bark  after  this  fashion.  Ajid  not  only 
had  the  gum-trees  suffered,  the  hardier  Leptospernum  (tea-tree 
bush),  and  ma.ny  others,  were  killed,  sonpie  to  the  ground,  and 
some  altogether;  so  that,  though  my  journey  was  in  spring,  and 
the  >yeatiher  was  deligntfal,  the  Aspect  of  the  vegetation  was 
4esolato  in  the  extreme. 

In  such  climates  as  our  own  similar  devastations  are  un- 
known, and,  though  we  know  that  our  island  was  once  covered 
kith  other  timber  than  now  clothes  it,  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  change  was  slow,  and  the  effect  either  of  a 
gradually  altered  climate,  or  of  the  immigration  of  trees  equally 
well  or  better  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  climate, 
but  which  had  not  previously  had  the  opportunity  of  contesting 
t^e  ground  with  tho  ruling  monarchs  of  the  forest. 

Making  every  allowance,  then,  for  the  infiuence  of  soil  and 
olimate  in  checking  the  malti plication  of  individuals,  we  have 
still  two  classes  of  facts  to  account  for ;  the  one,  that  plants 
V^^ich  succeed  so  well,  when  cultivated,  that  we  are  assured  both 
soil  and  olimate  are  favorable  to  their  propagation,  nevertheless 
become  immediately  or  soon  extinct  when  the  cultivator's  oare 
is  withdrawn;  the  other,  that  plants  of  one  country,  when 
introduced  into  another,  even  with  a  very  different  soil  and  oil. 
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matO;  will  overraD  it,  destroy  the  native  vegetation,  and  prove 
themselves  better  salted  to  local  circumstances  'than  the  abori- 
ginal plants  of  the  country.  In  the  fir^t  caffe  the  f^son^  ai^ 
very  various,  all  oif  them  delating  to  the  conditions  of  the  plant's 
existence.  Of  these  the  two  most  potent  are,  the  absence  of 
fBrtilixing  agents  and  th^  destruction  of  seeds  and  seedling 
plants.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  il^posslble 
to  say  which  of  these  is  most  fatal  In  its  e^ct.  In  the  case  of 
our  annual  plants,  or  our  cereals,  which  never  run  wild,  it  is 
the  latter  certainly,  for  they  seed  freely  enough;  in  the  ca^e  of 
many  perennials,  shrubs  and  trees,  it  maybe  the  former,  as 
with  the  common  elm  and  lime,  which  rarely  or  never  s^ed  in 
England,  though  the  latter  is  so  notably  frequedted  by'insects 
during  its  {lowering  season ;  whilst  a  third  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  their  seedling  plants  being  smothered  by  others,  of  which  we 
have  numerous  examples  in  our  common  pasture  grasses,  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  prejudicial  in  this  respect.  A  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  common  maple/ of 
which  the  seedlings  come  up  early  in  spring  by  thousands  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  parent  tree,  in  lawns  and  plantations, 
but  scarcely  ever  survive  the  smotheritig  effects  of  the  common 
dummer  grasses,  as  soon  as  these  begin  to  ^hoot. 

When!  visited  the  cedar  grove  on  Mount  Lebanon,  in  the 
autumn  of  1860,  t  found  thousands  of  seedling  plants,  but  every 
one  of  them  dead;  and  «o  effectual  is  the  annual  slaughter  of 
the  yearlings  in  that  grove,  that,  though  the  seeds  are  shed  in 
millions,  and  innumerable  seedlings  annually  spring  up,  there 
18  not  a  plant  in  the  grove  less  than  about  sixty  ycara  old.  It 
may  hence  have  been  sixty  years  since  a  cedar  there  survived 
the  first  year  of  its  existence;  4)hat  is  to  say,  has  struggled 
through  its  infancy,  and  reached  the  age  even  of  childhood  1 

On  the  other  hand,  when  once  the  natural  conditions  of  a 
couuiry  have  been  disturbed,  the  spread  and  multiplication  of 
immigrants  is  «o  rapid  that  it  shortly  becomes  impossible  to 
discover  the  limits  of  the  old,  indigenous  Flora.  Take  the  Eng- 
lish Flora,  for  e&ampic.  If  we  contrast  the  cultivated  counties 
with  the  uncultivated,  the  difference  of  their  vegetation  is  so 
great  that  I  have  often  been  compelled  to  doubt  whether  many 
of  the  moat  fumiliar  so-called  wild  flowers  of  the  cultivated 
counties  are  indigenous  at  all;  nay,  more,  I  have  been  tempted 
to  suspect  that  some  of  the  more  variable  of  them,  as  some 
apecies  oi^henopodium  ^nd  famitory,  may  have  originated  since 
cultivation  began.  In  the  uncultivated  counties  the  proportion 
of  annual  plants  is  exceedingly  small,  whereas,  in  the  cultivated 
counties,  annuals  are  very  numerous;  and  the  further  we  go 
from  cultivation,  roads  and  made  ground  the  rarer  they  become, 
till  ut  la^t,  in  the  uninhabited  islets  of  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
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land,  and  in  its  monntainous  glens,  annuals  are  extremely  rare, 
and  confined  to  the  immediate  vioinity  of  cottages.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  this  contrast  between  the  Floras  of  cultivated  and 
nncuUivated  regions  compare  the  annuals  in  such  Floras  as 
those  of  Suffolk  or  Essex,  the  North  Eiding  or  Cumberland, 
with  those  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Isle  of  Arran.  And  it 
is  not  only  that  annuals  abound  in  the  cultivated  districts,  but 
that  so  many  are  nearly  confined  to  ground  that  is  annually  or 
frequently  disturbed.  The  thr^e  commonest  of  all  British  plants, 
for  example,  are,  perhaps,  groundsel;  shepherd's  purse,  and 
Poa  annua.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  any  of  those 
plants  established  where  the  soil  was  undisturbed,  or  where, 
if  undisturbed,  they  had  not  been  obviously  brought  by  man  or 
the  lower  animals;  and  yet  I  have  gathered  one  of  these,  the 
shepherd's  purse,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  Syria,  in  the 
Himalayas,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Were  England  to  be  depopulated,  I  believe  that  in  a  very  few 
years  these  plants,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  common  an- 
nual "  wild  flowers,"  would  become  exceedingly  rare,  or  ex- 
tinct, such  as  the  Poppies,  Fumatories,  Trefoils,  Fedias,  various 
species  of  Speedwell,  Anagallis,  Cerastiums,  Lithospermum^ 
Polygonum,  Mallow,  Euphorbia,  Thlaspi,  Senebiera,  Medicago, 
Anthemis,  Centauria,  Linaria,  Lamium,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  usually  said  of  some  of  the  above-named  plants  that  they 
prefer  cultivated  ground,  nitrogenous  soil,  and  sq  forth ;  and 
this  is  no  doubt  true,  but  that  they  will  flourish  where  no  such 
advantages  attend  them,  a  very  little  observation  shows;  and 
that  they  do  not  continue  to  flourish  elsewhere  is  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that,  being  annuals,  their  room  is  taken  as  soon  aa 
they  die,  and  the  next  year's  seedling  has  no  chance  of  sucoess 
in  the  struggle  with  perennials. 

For  good  instances  of  this  rapid  replacement  of  annuals  by 
perennials,  the  new  railroad  embankments  should  be  examined. 
whence  the  plants  come  from  which  spring  up  like  magic  in  the 
cuttings,  many  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  is  a  complete 
mystery,  and  reminds  un  of  the  so  called  spontaneous  genera- 
tion of  protozoa  in  newly-made  infusions,  or  in  distilled  water* 
In  the  south  of  Scotland  in  1840-50,  and  many  parts  of  the  north 
of  England,  the  first  plant  that  made  its  appearance  was  Equi- 
seium  arvensey  which  covered  the  new-formed  banks  for  miles 
and  mile;?  with  the  most  \ove\y  green  forest  of  miniature  pines. 
In  the  following  year  comparatively  few  of  these  were  to  be 
seen,  and  coltsfoot,  dandelions,  and  other  biennials,  especially 
Umbellifer©,  with  a  great  number  of  annuals,  presented  them- 
selves. For  many  successive  years  I  had  no  oppartunity  of 
watching  the  straggle  for  life  on  these  banks,  but  when  I  last 
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Bftw  them  they  were  clothed  with  perennial  grftsses^  docks, 
plantains.  Mid  other  perennial  rooted  plants. 

The  destruction  of  native  vegetations  by  introduced  is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  only  lately  attracted  much  attention,  but  it  has 
already  assumed  an  aspect  that  has  startled  the  most  careless 
observer.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  fecundity  of  the  horse  and 
European  cardoon  in  the  Argentine  provinces  of  South  America^ 
80  graphically  described  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalists  to  the  fact  that  animals  and  plants  did  not 
necessarily  thrive  best  where  found  in  an  indigenous  condition ; 
and  the  spread  of  the  common  Dutch  clover,  Trifolium  repens, 
in  North  America,  where  it  follows  the  footsteps  of  man  through 
the  pathless  forests,  has  long  afforded  an  equally  remarkable 
instance  of  vegetable  colonization.  Still  more  recently,  in 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  Tasmania,  the  Scotch  thistle,  briar 
rose,  Xanthium,  plantains,  docks,  &c.,  have  all  become  noxious 
weeds ;  and  this  leads  me  to  the  last  and  most  curious  point  to 
which  I  shall  allude  in  this  article,  viz. :  that  the  same  annuals 
and  other  weeds,  that  are  held  so  well  in  check  by  the  indi- 
genous i>erennial  plants  of  our  country,  when  transplanted  to 
others,  show  themselves  superior  to  the  perennial  vegetation  of 
the  latter.  Of  this  Kew  Zealand  furnishes  the  most  conspicuous 
example— it  was  first  visited  scarcely  more  than  100  years  ago, 
and  it  is  mot  yet  fifty  since  the  missionaries  first  settled  in  it,  and 
scarce  thirty  since  it  received  its  earliest  colonists.  The  Islands 
contain  about  1,000  species  of  flowering  plants,  amongst  which 
no  fewer  than  180  European  weeds  have  been  recorded  as  in- 
truding themselves,  and  having  become  thoroughly  naturalized; 
and  probably  double  that  number  will  yet  be  found,  as  they 
have  never  been  systematically  collected ;  but  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  history  is  this,  that  whereas  of  indigenous  New  Zea- 
land plants  scarcely  any  are  annual,  no  less  than  half  the  natu- 
ralized European  ones  are  annual. 

Of  the  effect  of  these  introduced  European  plants  in  destroy- 
ing the  native  vegetation,  I  have  given  examples  in  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Natural  History  Review  (January,  1864), 
firom  which  1  quote  the  following: 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  noisy  train  of  English 
emigration  is  not  more  surely  doing  its  work  tean  the  stealthy 
tide  of  English  weeds,  which  are  creeping  up  over  the  surface 
of  the  waste,  cultivated  and  virgin  soil  in  annually  increasing 
numbers  of  genera,  species  and  individuals.  Apropos  of  this 
subject,  a  correspondent  (  W.  T.  Locke  Travers,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.) — 
a  most  active  New  Zealand  botanist — writing  from  Canterbury, 
says:  "You  would  be  surprised  at  the  rapid  spread  of  European 
and  other  foraigh  plants  in  this  country.  All  along  the  sides 
of  the  main  lines  of  road  through  the  plains  a  Polygonum  (avi- 
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culare),  called  ^cow.grasi/  gnowsmoat  lazunantly,  the  raota 
sometimes  two'feetin  depth;. and  the, pUatsspreadiog  OTer.an 
iu*ea  from  fbnr.to  five  &ot  in  diameter.  The  dock  QMumex 
ohtusifoliuB  or  R,  crispus)  is  to 'be  found  in  .evjery  river«-bedy 
extending  into  the  ivalleys  of  .the  > mountain-rivers,  until  these 
become  mere« torrents.  The  sow  thistle  is  spread  all  over  the 
country,  growiog .  luxuriantly  nearly  i;p  to  61OOO  feet.  The 
watercress. increiftses  in  our  still  rivers  to  sach  an  extent  as  to 
threaten  to  choke  them  altogether;  in. fact,  in  the  Avon,  a  still 
deep  stream  running  through  Christ  Church,  the  annual  cost  of 
keeping  the  river  tree  for  boat  navigation  and  for  purposes  of 
drainage  exceeds  800/.  I  .have  measured  stems  twelve  feet 
long  and  three  quarters  of  ananch  in  diameter.  In  some  of  the 
mountain  districts,  where  the  soil  is  loose,  the  white  clover  ia 
completely  displacing  the  native  grasses,  forming  a  close- sward. 
Foreign  trees  are  bTso  very  luxuriant  in  growth.  The  gum- 
trees  of  Australia,  the  :pqpiars  And  willows  particularly,  grow- 
most  rapidly.  In  &ct,  the  young  native  vegetation  appears  to 
shrink  from  competition  with  these  jnore  vigorous  iniruders.'' 

Dr.  Haast>  F.L.S.,  the  eminent, explorer  and  geologist,  alao 
writes  to  me  as  follows : 

''The  native  (Itaovi)  sajsingiSi  'as' the  white  man's  rat  has 
driven  away<the  native  rat,.as  the  European  fly  drives  away  our 
own,  and  the  clover  kills  our  fern,  so  will  the  Maori  disappear 
before  the  white  man  himself.'  It  is  wonderful  to  behold  tha 
botanical  and  zoological  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
first  Captain  Cook  set  foot  in  New  Zealand.  Some  pigs,  which 
he  and  other  .uAvigatorB  left  with  the  natives,  (have  increased 
and  run  wild  in  such  a^way  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy 
them.  There  are  laipge  tracts  of  country  where  they  reign  su- 
preme. The  soil  looks  as  if  ploughed  by  their  burrowing.  Same 
station  holders  of  100,000  acres  have  nad  to  make  contracts  for 
killing  them  at  6^.  per  tail,  and  as  many  as  22,000  on  a  single 
run  have  been  killed  hy  ad  venturous  parties  without  any  dimin- 
ution being  discernible.  Not  only  are  they  obnoxious  by  occu- 
pying  the  ground  wJiich  the  sheep  farmer  needs  for  his  flocks, 
but  they  assiduously  follow  the  ewes  when  lambing,  and  devour 
the  poor  lambs  as  soon  as<they  make  their  appearance.  They 
do  not  exist  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alps,  and  only  on  the 
lower  grounds  on  the  eastern  side  ivhere  the  snow  seldom  falls, 
so  that  the  explorer  has  noX  the  advanti^ge  of  profiting  by  their 
.existence  where  food  ds  scarcest.  The  hoars  are  sometimes 
very  large,  covered  with  long,  black  bristles,  and  have  enor- 
mous tusks,  resembling  closely  the  wild  boar  of  the  Ardennesi 
and  they  are  equally  savage  and  courageous. 

"Another  interesting  fact  is  the  appearance  of  the  Norwegian 
xat.    It  has  thoroughly  extirpated  the  native  cat,  and  is  to  he 
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foupd  ev-ery^here,  ev^jQ  in  the.  very  h^art  of  the  Alps,  grqwjDg 
to  a  very  large  .size.  The  iSuropeim  mo.uBe  follows  it  cIpQ^ly, 
and,  what  is. more. surprising,  wher^  it  maJoes  its  Appeiar^oi^e  it 
drives,  in  a  grjeat  degree,  the  ^liorway  rat  away.  Amongst 
other  quadrupeds,  oattle,.dogs  and, c^ts  Are  found  in  a  wild 
state,  but  not  abundantly. 

<^The  European  houae-iQy.is  another : importation.  When  it 
arrives  it- repeto. the  blue-bottle  of  New  .Zealand,  which  ^eems 
lo^hun.its  oompapy.  But  the  spread  of  ;tbe  Eutopean  insect 
goes  on  very  slowly,  so  that  settlers,  knowing  its  utility,  .have 
carried  it  in  boxes.and  bottlestoitbeir  new  inland  stations." 

But  the. most  remarkable  &ot  of  all  has  beep  oommunieated 
to  me  sinoe^the  above  was  printed,  viz.:  tbM  th«  little,  white 
clover,  and  other  herbs,  are  actually  strangiing  and  killing  oiit- 
right  the  New  Zealand ^flaz  (^Phormium  Unax),  n  plant  of  the 
coarsest,  hardest  and  toughest  description,  (hat  forms^  huge 
matted  patches  of  woody  rhizomes,whioh  send  up  tufts  of  sword- 
like  leaves,  six  to  ten  feet  .high,  and  inconceivably  strong  ip 
texture  and  fibre.  I  know  of  no  English  iplunt  ^to  which  the 
New  Zealand  flax  o^n  be  likened,  bo  as  to  give  ap  idea  of  its 
robust  constitution  and  habit  to  those  who  do  uot  know  it^  in 
0ome  respects  the  great  matted  ttissocks  of  Oarex  paniculata  ^^y- 
proaoh  it.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  imagine  the  .possibility  of 
white  clover  inva.4ing  our  bogs,  and  smothering  the  tussocks  of 
this  Carex,  but  this  would  ^be  child's  play  in  comparison  with 
the  resistance  the  Pbormipm  would  seem  to  offer. 

The  causes  of  this  prepotency  of  the  European  weeds  are 
probably  many  and  complicated ;  qpe  very  .powerful  one  is  the 
nature  of  the  New. Zealand  climate,  whioh  fVvVprs  the  duration 
of  I^fe  in  individuals,  and  hepce  gives  both  .perennials  aud  an- 
nuals a  (cngthened  growing  reason,  ,an^  in  the  case  of  some, 
more  than  one  seed  crQp  in  the  year.  This  is  seqn  in  the  ten- 
dency of  u^igpionette  and  annual  stocks  to  become  biennial  and 
even  perennial,  in  the  indigenous  form  .0/  Cardamine  hirsu((ji 
be^ng  perennial,  and  in  the  fact  th.^t  many  w.eods  that  seed  but 
once  witji  VLA  seed  during  a  greater  part  qf  the  year  in  New 
Zealand.  Apolhar  cause  pci^dt  be  sought  in  the  fact  thtit  more 
of  their  .seeds  escape  the  ravagee  pf  birds  and  insects  in  Now 
^e^iand  ,^han  in  J^ngland;  the  graDiyerous  birds  and  insects 
that  follow  cultivation  pot  having  been  transported  to  the 
Antipodes  Yf^t\k  the  wee^ls,  or,  at  .IpMt,  not  jitr  proportionate 
pumbers. 

Still  the  fact  rems^ins  as  yet  unaccopnted  for^  that  annual 
weeds  wjhich,  except  for  the  interference  of  man,  would  with  ue 
have  no  chftpce  in  the  struggle  with  perepnials,  in  New  Zea- 
land ^ave  spread  in  inconceivable  quantities  into  the  wildetst 
gleuB,  long  pefore  either  white  me^  or  even  their  cattle  and 
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flocks  penetrate  to  their  recesses.  Snch  is  the  testimony  of 
Drs.  Haast  and  Hector  and  Mr.  TraverS;  the  original  explorers 
of  large  areas  of  different  parts  of  the  almost  uninhabited  mid- 
dle island,  and  who  have  sent  to  me,  as  native  plants^  from 
hitherto  unvisited  tracts,  British  weeds  that  were  not  found  in 
the  island  by  the  careful  botanists  (Banks,  Solander,  Forster 
and  Sparrmann)  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  voy- 
ages ;  and  which  were  not  found  by  the  earlier  missionaries, 
but  which  of  late  years  have  abounded  on  the  low  lands  near 
every  settlement. 

This  subject  of  the  comparative  great  vis-vitSB  of  European 
plants,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  involves 
problems  of  the  highest  interest  in  botanical  science,  and  the 
subject  is  as  novel  as  it  is  interesting;  it  is  quite  a  virgin  one, 
and  requires  the  calmest  and  most  unprejudiced  judgment  to 
treat  it  well.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation in  Europe  and  Asia  has,  whilst  it  has  led  to  the  incessant 
harassing  of  the  soil,  led  also  to  the  abundant  development  of 
a  class  of  plants,  annual,  biennial  and  perennial,  which  increase 
more  rapidly  and  obtain  a  greater  development  when  trans- 
planted to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  than  they  have  hitherto 
done  in  the  Northern,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  they  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  behavior  of  plants  of  the  Southern  Hem- 
isphere when  transplanted  to  the  Northern ;  and  hitherto  no 
considerations  of  climate,  soil  or  circumstance  have  sufficed  to 
explain  this  phenomenon. — Science  Review, 

ORIGIN  OF  PETROLEUM. 
Although  nearly  all  geologists  are  agreed  as  to  the  organic 
origin  of  petroleum,  a  great  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  rock 
oil  is  the  result  of  a  natural  distillation  of  coal.  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock, however,  no  mean  authority,  has  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. Admitting,  with  all  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
matter,  that  petroleum  is  of  organic  origin,  he  says  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  comes  from  plants,  and  that  it  is  not,  as  some  have 
suggested,  a  fish-oil  or  a  substance  altered  to  adipocere.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  natural  distillation  of  coal, 
since  its  chemical  composition  is  different  from  the  oil  manu* 
factured  artificially  from  the  cannels,  containing  neither  nitro- 
benzole  nor  aniline.  Moreover,  petroleum  occupied  fissures  in 
the  Silarian  and  Devonian  strata  long  hefore  the  trees  of 
the  coal  period  were  growing  in  their  native  forests.  The 
nearly  universal  association  of  brine  with  petroleum,  and  the 
fact  of  the  slight  solubility  of  hydrocarbons  in  fresh,  but  insol- 
ubility in  salt  water,  excite  the  inquiry  whether  the  salt  water 
of  primsDval  lagoons  may  not  have  prevented  the  escape  of  the 
vegetable  gases  beneath,  and  condensed  them  into  liquids.-*- 
Science  Review, 
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■  ON  RIGID  PERINEUM. 

Bv  De,  Jamei  BbattTi  Dublin. 

The  management  of  the  last  part  of  the  second  stage  of  labor 
is  often  attended  with  difficnlties  that  demand  the  utmost  care^ 
and  are  productive  of  serious  anxieties  in  the  mind  of  th^  iodi- 
yidnal  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  case.  This  remark 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  phenomena  of  parturition  in 
primipari,  though  at  times  circumstances  of  a  similar  nature 
are  found  to  create  embarrassment  in  those  who  have  already 
borne  a  child  at  the  full  period. 

All  persons  who  have  been  any  time  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  midwifery  are  well  acquainted  with  the  tantalizing  torments 
of  a  rigid  perineum.  Hour  after  hour  the  attendant  sits  by 
the  bedside  ;  every  pain  distending  the  soft  parts  seems  destined 
to  be  the  last;  the  structures,  strained  to  the  utmost,  seem  in- 
capable of  further  resistance,  yet  they  do  resist,  until  finally  a 
rent  at  the.fourchette  takes  place,  most  commonly  to  a  small 
extent,  some  times  to  a  more  considerable  one,  and  the  head  of 
the  child  escapes  from  the  pelvis.  In  many  cases  of  moderate 
rigidity,  the  delivery  is  accomplished  without  any  rent ;  but  in 
the  more  obstinate  cases,  the  greatest  amount  of  care,  exercised 
by  the  most  skillful  hand,  will  fail  to  prevent  some  amount  of 
laceration.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  should  lead  us  to  be  very 
cautious  in  dealing  with  the  reputation  of  the  attendant  who 
has  the  misfortune  of  having  such  a  case  under  his  charge. 
Every  man  in  practice  is  likely  to  encounter  such  cases,  and  in 
some  of  them  no  man  can  prevent  the  accident.  In  speaking  of 
this  subject,  Dr.  Benman  makes  the  following  remarks  :  ''  That 
some  degrees  of  laceration  should  sometimes  occur  will  not  be 
surprising,  if  we  consider  the  great  change  and  violence  which 
all  those  parts  sustain  at  the  time  when  the  head  of  the  child  is 
passing  through  them,  or  that  when  a  laceration  begins  it 
should  extend  through  a  part  rendered  at  that  time  extremely 
thin,  and  suffering  an  equal  degree  of  force.  When  the  perin- 
eum is  indisposed  to  distend,  or  if  when  distended  it  can  not; 
permit  the  head  of  the  child  to  pass  with  facility,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  rectum  is  dragged  out,  and  gives  to  the  perineum  a 
temporary  elongation.  The  true  perineum,  and  the  temporary, 
as  it  may  be  called,  thus  forming  an  equal  uninterrupted  space  ', 
if  a  laceration  should  commence  at  any  part  it  might,  with  the 
greatest  care,  extend  through  the  whole. 

'^  That  kind  of  laceration  of  the  perineum  which  commences 
at  the  anterior  edge,  and  runs  obliquely  or  directly  backwardsi, 
is  alluded  to  in  every  dissertation  on  this  subject.  But  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  another  kind  of  laceration^  which 
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may  be  called  a  bursting.or  perforation  of  the  periDenm  at  that 
part  which  is  connected  with  the  circumference  of  the  anas, 
when  the  anterior  part  is  preserved/ and' th^^ongh  such  perfora« 
tion,  it  is  said/  children  have  sometimes  been  expelled/' 

A  remarkable  case,  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
the  late  Dr.  Bcattji  in  the  year  1808,  from  whose  case  book  I 
now  quote  : 

"  October  17,'  1808. — I  saw  this  patient  in  labor  with  her  first 
child,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  having  had 
slight  pains  during  the  day  with  very  little  effect  on  the  os 
uteri.  I  saw  her  again  lOi  p.  m.,  when  the  progress  of  labor 
appeared  to  be  slow.  While  I  remained  with  her  the  pains  be* 
came  more  frequent,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  head  rested 
oil  the  perineum ;  but  wh^t  appeared  strange  to  nie  wa^,  that 
though  the  pains  continued  to  oe  very  severe,  and  tumor  caused 
by  the  head  distending  the  perineuni  to  increase,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  dilation  of  the  os  externum  beyond  its  original 
size.     In  about  ah  hour  the  head  tof  the  child  was  entirely  ex- 

Eelled  from  the  bony  pelvis,  and  the  external  parts  formed  a 
ag  or  cap  f6r  it,  which  was  forcibly  distenddd  at  every  pain^ 
My  fears  of  a  laceration  now  increased  so  mUch'that  I  thought 
it  necessary' to  iexplain  them  to  an  intelligent  woman  who  was 
with  us,  and  to  make  her  ex^tnine  the  pafts,  that  she  niightl)e 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  pi'eventihg  it  i  atlho  sdlme  time 
I  used  Idbricahts  to  satisfy  the  friends  that  I  wottld  dp  every- 
thing in  my  powei*  for  my  patient.  At  length'  I  found  the 
piariheum  begin  to  chip  or  crack  at  the  pr6thinent  part,  and 
86on  after  give  away  to  such  an  extent  thttt  the  bhild  was  parsed 
through  the  aperture,  though  it  did  not  commUhici^te  with  the 
OS  externum.  The  placenta  wfcs  delivered  through  the  same  pas- 
sage ;  and  when  I  told  ihe  lady  that  she  hkd  had  the  most  painful 
labor  I  bad  ever'  met  with,  she  said  she  expected  stich,'  from  a 
contraction  which  had  taken  place  in  those  parts  when  she  waS 
young,  after  a  fever — a  contraction  which  had  alniost  prohibited 
o6ition. 

"The  08  externum  h&d  left' ah  oval  mark  oh  the  child's  head, 
which  I  measured,  and  found  to  be  2^  by  1}  inches,  and  which 
w<i8  thfe  full  extent  to  which  the  vulVa  would  yield.' 

October  28.— This  day  examined  thb  state  of  the  parts,  and 
found  both  th6  sphincters  of  vagina  and  ands  entire  and  undis- 
turbed, and  the  rectum  uninjured.  The  patient  was  able  to 
walk  a  little  through  her  room.  The'  wound  was  in  a  healthy 
state,  and  likely  to  heal." 

Bat  each  an  accident  as  this  is  not  the  W6rHt  thiit  occurs 
uhder  similar  circhihstances.  A  mdre' frequent 'result  is  the 
extension  of  the  reht,  commencing  ih  the  miJdl^  aiid  most 
prothinent  part  of  the  difrt^hded  -perinehtii,  and  its  i>r61oBgii- 
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tion*  tfaroirghr  th«  spfaittster  ain  b'efaihdy  antf'the  vulva  bef6re| 
tbirs  throi^ing'  tb«  two  padBsges'  iota  ODe;  and  entailing  tbe 
misery  of  nn^ontrolfed  defecation  upon'^be  anfortnnate  patient. 
As  I  baveB^^eady  said;  nt>  «monnt  of  tbe- most -carefal  attenu 
t!6n  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  medical  attendant  can  prevent  some  of 
these  extensive  lacerations  at  times;  Thid'Sj^itwlil  begin  eitber 
in  fr'ont,  and  tan  back-  to  tbe  anas  or  ihtd'it;  or  it  may  b^gin  i^ 
tbe  middle  and  emt^Wice  botb  sphincters  before  it  stops;  or  tb^ 
fabad  may  come  tjiVoagh  thiB  rent 'in  tblB  middle^  and  leave  both 
sphincters  antorn*.  In-  whichever  of 'tb^se  ways  tbe  struggle 
terminates  the  result  is  very  calamitous/  and  entails  a  vast 
amount  of  Buflbrrng  on  the  patient  and' ^f  trouble  to*  tbe  attend«- 
ant  in  whose  bands  tbe  accident  has  occarred)  to  whom  the 
patient  and.  her -friends  wiii  attribute  aH  thbbUme;  These 
cases  are,  in  the  present  day,  not  so  lamentable  as  thby  were 
fbrmerly,  for  plastic  surgery  and  wire  sutures  enable  us  now  to 
remedy  the  evils  in*a  manner  that  woold  lastonish  our  forefath- 
ers. I  look  back  witli  regret  to  the  case  of  a  most  interestingi 
very  handsome  patient^  twenty-five  years  of  age^  the  wife  of  a 
cavalry  oflfttjer,  who  passed  through  my  hands  thirty  years  ago. 
I  was  engaged  to  attend  her  with  her  second  child,  and  when 
her  labor  began  I -was  surprised  tO'fihd  the- perineum  split  into 
thfe  rectum.  I  learned  thisit  this  had  ha^^pened  in  her  first  con- 
fii^ement,  which  took  place  before  she  came  to  this  country, 
and,  as  usual;  the  strongest  invectives  -  were  heaped  upon  thb 
head  of  the  unfortunate  doctor  who  had  attended  her.  Her 
second  labor,  £  need  not  say  waseasy  enough,  and  I  saw  her  for 
a  long  time  after  her  recovery.  But  her  lifb  was  miserable;  sbb 
could  not  venture  into  society,  forBhe  was  unable  to  control  the 
passage  of  feces  or  of  flatus  from  the  bowels,  and  she  never  knew 
when  one  or  other  would  escape.  If  I  then  knew  and  could  have 
done  what!  now  know  and  can  do,  £ 'would  have  been  able  to 
restore  that  young  creature  to  health  and  comfort,  and  to  that 
position  in  society  which  she  was  intended  to* adorn.  I  think 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  cases  like  this  are  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  believed.  Until  very  vecentiv,  it  was  too  well 
known  that  nothing  ^could  be  done  to  relieve  tn^m,  and  unfor- 
tnnate  sufferers  bore  their  misery  in  silence^  not  wishing,  natur- 
ally enough^  to  make  known  thbir  infirmity  when  of  such  a  dis- 
gusting and  incurable  nature.  Since  the  means  of  remedying 
the  evil  have  been  devised  and  suecessfolly  practiced,  the  num- 
ber of  casee  thkt  seek  relief  has  been  wonderfdlly  increased  j 
and  in  the  last  edition  of  Mt.  Bifkker  B^own^s  work  on  the  sur- 
gioai  diseases  of  women,  he  gives- the  details  X)f  ho  less  than  112 
cases  in  which  he  has  operated.  When  such  a  vast  taumber  hfts 
fisAlen  to  the  lot  of  One  surgeon^  we  nray  have  some  idea  of  the 
nrnkitude  that  mast  be  scattered  over  the  -empire. 
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Seeing,  thon,  that  extensive  laoerAtion  of  the  periaeaia  is  of 
sufSciently  frequent  occurrence  to  arrest  the  attention ;  and 
knowing,  aa  we  do,  that  at  times  the  mosit  skillful  care,  as  at 
present  practiced,  is  impotent  to  avert  the  calamity,  it  behooves 
us  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  nature  of  the  cases,  and 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  accident,  with  the  view  of  discovering 
some  means  of  preventing  it  more  effectual  than  those  in  ordi- 
nary use.  When  we  look  back  on  our  own  experience,  and  read 
accounts  of  such  cases  in  authors  who  have  treated  the  subject^ 
we  find  that  the  conditions  of  the  parts  for  some  time  preced- 
ing the  rupture. is  as  follows  :  The  head  of  the  child  has  escaped 
from  all  bony  resistance,  and  is  well  out  of  the  pelvis,  carrying 
tbe  perineum  and  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum  before  it,  these 
parts  forming  a  cap  or  a  bag  in  which  the  head  lies.  The  vulva 
however,  remains  undilated,  the  efforts  of  the  uterus  seem  una- 
vailing to  cause  any  extension  of  that  opening,  and  the  head, 
which  in  the  earlier  stage  of  this  part  of  the  process  had  been 
driven  against  it,  has  now,  by  the  yielding  of  the  perineum, 
sunk  below  its  level ;  and  every  pain  drives  it  lower,  so  that  all 
the  force  is  expended  in  an  endeavor  to  tear  through  the  bag  in 
which  the  head  is  embraced.  The  soft  parts  finally  give  way^ 
often  in  the  middle,  most  prominent  part,  and  the  rupture  is 
effected.  The  term  rigid  perineum  is,  in  fact,  hardly  applica- 
ble to  these  cases ',  it  is  the  vulva  that  is  rigid,  and  its  resistance 
that  causes  the  mischief.  It  is  unyielding  of  the  vulva  that  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  danger. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  nature's  book,  and  inquire  what  meane 
she  adopts  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  in  cases  somewhat  less 
exaggerated  than  those  I  have  just  described.  In  minor  degrees 
of  rigid  vulva  the  head  is  enabled  to  take  a  more  forward  course, 
a  greater  amount  of  it  is  permitted  to  emerge  at  each  pain,  bat 
the  tissues  will  not  or  can  not  yield  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
head  to  pass  through;  the  opening  must  be  enlarged  before 
delivery  takes  place,  and  accordingly  in  a  vast  number  of  such 
cases,  It  is  notorious  that  some  fibres  of  the  fourchette  give  way, 
and  immediately  the  head  is  expelled.  A  great  deal  may  be 
done  by  carefully  supporting  the  perineum  to  prevent  this  rent 
going  too  far,  but  no  amount  of  care  will  prevent  some  lacera- 
tion in  many  of  these  cases.  Nature  I  believe  to  be  a  very  good 
doctor,  and  often  accomplishes  her  ends  better  than  the  best  of 
us,  and  moreover,  often  points  out  to  us  the  right  way  to  help 
her  out  of  difficulties,  if  we  study  her  proceedings,  and  are  not 
too  proud  or  too  timid  to  imitate  her. 

The  following  case  will  ehow  what  can  be  done  by  taking 
nature  as  a  guide : 

On  the  I4th  day  of  November,  1866,  a  remarkably  fine,  well- 
made  lady,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  just  nine  months  mar- 
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ried;  took  kabor  At  2  o'clock  a.  m.  I  was  sent  for,  and  saw  her 
at  6  o'clock  A.  u.f  at  which  time  the  head  of  the  child  was  well 
down  tbroagh  the  pelvis  and  nearly  rested  on  the  perineum. 
The  head  was  covered  by  the  still  unditatod  uterus,  the  os  uteri 
being  the  siae  of  a  two-shilling  piece.  The  vulva  was  very 
Bmall|  b«t  did  not  seem  rigid.  The  paias  were  natural,  the  os 
alowly  dilated  under  tlieir  influence,  and  in  another  hour,  at  9 
A.  M.,  it  was  fully  open,  and  the  head  distended  the  perineum 
at  every  pain,  i  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  delivery,  and  took 
my  place  by  the  bedside.  The  head  came  lower  and  io\^er, 
pushing  the  distended  periuenm  before  it,  and  at  each  pain  a 
email  portion  of  a  very  hairy  scalp  was  protruded  through  the 
vulva.  In  this  position  I  remained  from  8  a.  tf.  to  2  P.  M.,  just 
five  hours,  during  which  time  the  pains  were  increasing  and 
more  violent,  distending  the  perineum  to  a  frightful  extent.  I 
wished  to  give  her  chloroform,  but  she  refused  to  have  it.  The 
perineum  seemed  like  a  bag,  into  which  the  head  was  driven, 
with  every  intention  to  tear  through  it.  The  soft  parts  over 
the  head,  from  the  edge  of  the  anus  to|the  fourohette,  measured 
nearly  three  and  a  half  inches  $  the  anus  was  distended  at  every 
pain,  showing  fully  an  inch  and  half  of  the  interior  of  the  rectum^ 
I>uring  the  whole  of  this  time  there  was  no  further  dilation  of 
the  vulva,  and  no  advance  of  the  head  forward ;  the  whole  force 
of  the  uterus  seemed  to  be  directed  toward  driving  the  head 
either  through  the  perineum  or  through  the  rectum.  It  became 
quite  manifest  that  one  or  other  of  these  must  occur,  for  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  least  chance  of  the  head  escaping 
through  the  vulva.  When  matters  were  in  this  state,  at  the 
end  of  five  hours'  most  desperate  struggle,  I  argued  with  my- 
eelf  that  if  nature  so  often  puts  an  end  to  such  difficulty  by  the 
yieluing  of  the  fourchette  and  anterior  fibres  of  the  perineum, 
the  beat  way  to  rescue  my  patient  from  the  frightful  laceration 
that  was  so  impending  would  be  to  imitate  nature,  and  enlarge 
the  opening  of  the  vulva.  Accordingly,  seising  the  moment 
when  a  furious  pain  that  almost  drove  the  head  through  every- 
thing had  subsided,  I  introduced  one  blade  of  a  probe-pointed 
acissors  between  the  perineum  and  the  head  and  divided  an 
inch  of  the  soft  parts.  The  very  next  pain  passed  the  head  out 
through  the  vulva  with  the  greatest  ease,  without  a  single  fibre 
being  torn,  or  the  slightest  extension  of  the  opening  I  had 
made.  The  recovery  was  perfect.  No  treatment  beyond  or^ 
dinary  washing  was  adopted  for  the  wound,  which  healed  spon- 
taneously, so  that  the  nurse  in  attendance  remarked  to  me 
0ome  days  after  that  I  ought  to  have  taken  measures  to  pre* 
vent  it  healing  so  well,  for  there  would  be  the  same  trouble  at 
her  next  labor.  By  this  simple  imitation  of  what  nature  so 
often  does  I  terminated  a  most  difficult  and  perilous  labor 
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"vntbont  the  slightest  iH  resalt  to  the  pftti^at.  I  ind,  tn  P^r 
tecent  Authors,  bHqsIoii's  to  an  operation  sifDiinr  to  tbat  whiisli 
I  have  just  described.  Dr.  Mali  Davie  ea^sc  ''In  organic  or 
etmctaral  rigidities  due  to  hard  otcatnceB  n*oin  former  eloagh- 
itigs^  sometimes  depending  upon  plaeftie  operations  extended 
too  ^r  forward  to  admit  of  the  exit  of  the  head^  these  means 
(chloroform,  warm  fomeDtatione,  unctuous  applications  and 
Warm  water  enemata)  may  faiL  In  two  oases  last  year  uoder 
lokj  care  sneh  eieatvices  w«re  the  obstacles,  and  not  yielding  to 
chloroform,  in  one  a  rent  was  inevitable,  which,  bowever,  leii 
an  adequate  perineum  behind.  In  the  other  case,  rapture  be- 
ing expected  every  moment,  I  summoned  the  surgeon  who  had 
operated  and  euggei^ted  his  making  a  slight  bilateral  incision 
downward  and  outward  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch^ 
This  sufficed,  and  the  child,  living,  immediately  passed  out 
without  any  extension  of  the  incision,  which  had  healed  in  two 
days  afterward  }  thus  the  perineum  was  saved.''  In  cases  where 
irupture  seems  inevitable  during  delivery.  Dr.  Biundell  reeom-^ 
mended  and  praetioed  the  plan  of  relieving  the  tension  of  the 
perineum  by  a  slight  lateral  or  oblique  incision  during  a  pain, 
thus  actually  producing  a  laceration,  bat  one  of  no  moment,  if 
it  serve  as  intended,  to  prevent  the  tear  along  the  meridian 
Hue,  where  it  naturally  takes  place,  and  provas  of  serious  con- 
sequenoe.^  This  plan  1  concur  with,  and  would  practice  when 
chloroform  ftiiled  or  could  not  be  administered.  MM.  Paul 
Dubois  and  Chailly*Honore  advocate  an  obKque  incision  of  the 
vulva  toward  the  perineum  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  either 
to  prevent  altogether  the  rupture  of  that  region  when  much 
distended,  or  when  the  laceration  is  unavoidable,  to  fovor  it  at 
a  spot  where  it  may  produce  the  least  mischief.  The  writers 
support  their  views  by  the  histoiy  of  snooessful  cases.  Since 
reading  the  above  quotation  I  have  searched  through  Dr.  Blun- 
dell's  work,*  and  not  finding  any  allusion  to  the  operation  in 
question,  I  inquired  from  Mr«  Baker  Brown,,  and  he  has  kindly 
informed  me  that  he  attended  Dr.  Blundeirs  lectures  and  heard 
him  advocate  the  proceeding. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  none  of  the  members  of  the- society  will 
imagine  that  I  undervalue  the  well^hnown  means  so  advantage- 
ously employed  to  induce  relaxation  of  the  perineum  and  vulva, 
euch  as  bleeding,  antimoDy,  chloroform,  warm  flermentations 
and  lubricants,  or  the  protection  to  be  obtained  by  careftil  sup- 
port of  the  perineum;  my  object  of  this  communioation  is  to  im- 
pre^  upon  them  that  in  extreme  eases,  such  as  I  have  described, 
after  all  ordinary  means  have  failed,  andfHghtfbl  injury  is  im- 
pending, a  simple  operation  in  imitation  of  what  nature  does 
will  avert  the  danger  and  place  the  patient  and  her  offspring 
in  i^aMj.^Proee$dinffs  IMlin  ObsUtritcd  Society. 
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SOBJBCTIYS  AUDITORY  PHENOMENA  DEPENDENT    UPON 
^X^EA^X  OJr  TjaE  OEOANS  07  ^EABJU^O. 

B7  I>r.  Adah  PotiTz a. 

The  following  affections  of  the  organe  of  bearing  maj  excite 
,buzzing  or  raahing  noises  in  the  ears : 

1.  CernmiQOUs  concretions.  The  nishing  noise  in  cases  of 
this  kind  may  bp  caused  by  abnormal  pressure  apon  the  mem* 
farana  tyopipani  and  the  structures  in  connection  with  it,  or  less 
frequently  by  retention  of  air  within  the  external  meatus. 

2.  Furuncle  of  the  meatus  anditorius  externus.  iHere  t^^ 
cause  of  tbe  noise  may  be  closing  of  the  meatus^  sometimes  as- 
.sooiat^d  with  byperssmia  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  laby- 
rinthi  pr  rpfiex-action  of  the  auditory  nerve^  excited  through 
ibose  branches  of  the  fifch  nerve  which  are  distributed  to  the 
e;i:ter|ial  ear. 

3.  Eczema  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  meatus.  The  caujsip  of 
tbe  rastiing  may  .1)0  obstruction  of  the  meatus  externus  through 
excreted  epidermis,  cp^existent  swelling  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum,  or  reflex-action  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

4.  Acute  inflammAtipn  of  the  membr,ana  timpani,  producing 
Jiyperffimia  qf  t^p  labyrinth. 

•5.  Affeotions  of  the  tympftnam  are  tbe  oauf  es,  in  more  than 
two«thir4s  of  all  the  ca9es,  of  buzsing  in  the  ears.  The  Qoisep 
joecuT  far  less  frequently  in  purulent  catarrh  mth  perforation  of 
the  membranA  tympani  than  in  simple  catarrh  without  f^  per- 
foration. The  noise  may  be  owing  to  great  intra-auricular 
pressure,  which  causes  an  abnormal  stretching  and  irritation 
of  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  also  disturbs 
the  circulation  in  the  labyrinth,  and  consequently  the  nutrition 
of  the  nerves.  BJyperiomi^  of  the  tympanic  mucous  piembrane 
or  secondary  changes  in  the  labyrinth,  such  as  persistent 
iiypervmiia,  dilA^tioo  of  tbe  vessels,  chronic  exudation,  and 
-the  formation  of  efaialk-etones  and  pigment,  may  be  the  causeis 
.of  «abjeotive  a(Mk«a>tion8  of  hearing. 

6.  Primary  structural  changes  in  the  labyrinth,  mb  jeoohy- 
,jnofi0B,  axtrava^mtions  of  blood,  n^ier  fojcmAtions  in  the  cochlea 
•nd  in  the  nervottaseueis ;  cb^lk  ijaj^ses  in  the  labyrinth,  var|- 
eoM  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  auditory  j^erves,  coUp^ 
degeneration  of  tbe  nerves. 

Politzer,  from  his  own  extensive  experience,  is  able  to  eor- 
roborate  Tiirir's  assertion,  that  subjective  noises  can  in  maay 
oases  be  varied  in  intensity  by  pressure  upon  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone,  pr  upon  4he  firat  cervical  vertebw. 
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It  was  observed  in  oases  of  disease  of  the  tympanam  and  EaS' 
tachian  tube,  also  in  cases  where  the  diagnosis  between  the  dis- 
ease of  the  tympanum  and  labyrinth  was  uncertain,  that  the 
noises  were  in  many  instances  diminished,  and  also  in  some 
cases,  but  less  frequently,  increased  in  intensity,  so  long  as 
pressure  was  made  upon  the  mastoid  process.  Politser  also 
mentions  a  remarkable  phenomenon  which  has  been  observed, 
but  of  which  he  can  not  give  an  explanation,  in  an  instance  of 
impared  hearing  un  one  side;  when  the  sound  ear  was  stopped 
by  the  finger  a  rushing  noise  was  heard  in  the  opposite  diseas- 
ed organ ;  this  noise,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  pa- 
tient, was  of  great  intensity,  but  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
finger  was  removed  fk'om  the  healthy  ear. 

Politzer  mentions  the  following  as  noises  produced  in  the  in- 
ternal ear:  1.  The  snapping  noise,  which,  according  to  J.  Mul- 
ler,  is  caused  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  tensor  tym- 
pani  muscle.  2.  The  rattling  noise  dependent  upon  catarrh  of 
the  middle  ear.  3.  The  noise  caused  by  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

Politzer  does  not  speak  favorably  of  the  action  of  the  narco- 
tic internal  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  in  cases  of 
subjective  noises  in  the  ears ;  but  he  has,  however,  observed  a 
very  great  abatement  of  the  annoyance  after  the  external  appli- 
cation of  narcotics,  either  as  embrocation  or  in  drops.  Ee 
places  no  reliance  upon  counter-irritants,  blisters,  Ac.  Inter- 
nal remedies  have  but  very  little  infiiuence,  except  in  excep- 
tional instances,  such  as  cases  of  constitutional  syphihs,  whiok 
should  be  treated  by  iodide  of  potassium. — Rankin's  Abstr<ict, 


ON  TUMORS  OF  THE  SCBOTUM  m  INFANTS. 

Some  very  curious  cases  of  testicular  and  peritesticniar 
tumors  in  young  boys  were  presented  to  the  Anatomical  Soci- 
ety of  Paris  by  M.  Louvet.  These  cases  formed  the  subject  of 
a  very  interesting  report  by  M.  Hayem. 

The  first  case  was  one  of  tuberculization  of  the  epididymis  in 
a  child  ^ve  and  a  half  years  of  age ;  another  case  was  one  of 
encephaloid  cancer  of  the  testicle  in  a  child  aged  sixteen 
months;  the  third  was  one  of  fibro-plastio  tumor  without  the 
testicle  in  a  boy  aged  seven  years  and  a  half.  These  tumors 
had  been  removed  by  M.  Giraldes,  and  submitted  to  the  naem- 
bers  of  the  society  for  examination.  M.  Hayem  was  requested 
to  make  a  mioroacopioai  investigation.    These  cases  are  re- 
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marhablei  ospecially  on  account  of  the  ages  of  the  patients,  for 
all  Burgical  aatfaors  c^gree  in  the  statement  that  tubercular  and 
eancerous  deposits  are  not  met  with  in  the  generative  organs 
before  the  period  of  puberty.  The  case  of  fibro-plastic  tumor 
seems  to  be  altogether  exceptional,  and  no  instance  can  be 
found  reported  by  authors  that  in  any  way  resembles  it. 

In  the  cases  of  M.  Louvet,  the  tubercle  was  developed  in  the 
epididymis  to  the  exclusion  of  the  testicle;  the  cancerous  de- 
posit was  found  in  the  seminal  gland  itself^  and  the  epididymis 
remained  intact:  this  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  BobiUi 
who  asserts  that  cancerous  sarcocele  is  developed  in  the  epidid- 
ymlB,  and  docs  not  attack  the  testicle.  The  fibre  plastic  tumor 
was  formed  without  the  tunica  vaginaliSi  which  it  inclosed  on 
eveijr  side,  forming  around  it  a  more  or  less  thickened  shell. 
Ko  doubt  remained  as  to  the  intimate  nature  of  these  tumors 
after  microscopical  examination. 

li.  Hayem,  in  discussing  the  clinical  history  of  the  patients 
who  were  affected  with  these  tumors,  showed  that  difficulties 
almost  iasormountable  were  presented  to  the  diagnosis ;  for 
these  tumors  are  much  more  difficult  to  recognize  in  the  infant 
than  in  the  adult,  and  each  variety  is  not  marked  by  its  special 
symptoms.  The  case  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  epididymis 
alone  presented  sufficient  signs  to  allow  of  the  surgeon's  mak- 
ing a  diagnosis. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  M.  Hayem  concerning 
prognosis  and  treatment : 

The  immediate  prognosis  in  these  cases  was  not  very  un- 
favorable; but  when  considered  with  a  view  to  the  future  it  re- 
mains very  obscure.  With  regard  to  treatment,  it  appears  from 
the  practice  of  M.  Girald^s,  and  from  the  results  derived  from 
it,  that  castration  ought  to  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  sur- 
geon is  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  tumor  which  may  des- 
troy the  testicle.  But  if  tubercular  deposit  can  be  diagnosed 
with  certainty,  it  may  be  asked  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
adult,  the  surgeon  should  not  wait  before  deciding  upon  the  re- 
moval ot  an  organ  the  important  functions  of  which  are  not 
completely  impaired. — Rankin's  Abstract. 


THE  FISHES  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

The  district  of  the  Amazon  seems  to  swarm  with  all  forms  of 
organic  life.  Of  the  land  animals  a  very  able  and  graphic  ac- 
count has  already  been  given  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  now  Professor 
Agassiz  has  given  an  account  of  his  elaborate  investigation  of 
the  fish  of  the  Amazon.  In  a  lecture  delivered  quite  recently  at 
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Kew  York,  FrofeBBor  AgasBiis  stated  th'At  h«  found  tbKi  ^« 
Amazon  has  not  otie  fish  in  common  With  any  other  A^esh-wat^f 
t^asin  \  that  diffordnt  parts  dt  the  Amazon  have  fishes  peculiar 
to  themBelves ;  and,  as  an  itistance  of  the  teeming  variety  thmi 
e^i^ists  in  the  Amazon  baiin,  he  gave  the  result  of  his  eifamina** 
tion  of  a  si^all  contiguous  lakd  or  pool,  of  only  a'  f<S#  hundred 
square  yards,  which  showed  200  difTerenti  kindii  of  fishes,  which 
is  three  times  a^  many  as  the  MiBSissippi  river  can  boast.  In 
the  Amazon  itbolf  he  found  2,000  different  kiftds,  and  whe<i  he 
began  his  investigation  of  the  river  only  150  were  known  to 
exist,  and  he  said  that  in  proportion  as  he  found  the  larger 
number  the  difference  between  them  seetn  to  grow.  He  pro* 
deeded  to  a  general  classification  of  the  fishes  Of  the  Amazotti 
and  instanced  one  that  might  appropriately  be  oailed  a  very 
j^ecuUar  fish,  inastnuch  as  it  had  the  power  Of  walkitig  Or  creep- 
ing on  dry  land,  one  having  been  folind  five  miles  fVom  th« 
water,  and  the  Professor  himself  kept  one  of  them  out  of  witer 
half  a  day,  and  on  putting  it  back  into  its  natural  element  H 
showed  as  much  of  life  as  if  it, had  never  been  removed.  More- 
Over,  it  is  an  agiiO  fish,  worming  its  way  up  the  inclined  planer 
6f  the  trunk  of  some  old  tree  that  had  fallen,  and  twisting  about 
among  the  branches,  until  finally  a  single  shot  has  brought 
down  a  bird  and  a  fish  together.  Professor  A^aseitr  declared 
that  the  Amazon,  for  a  river  of  turbid  water  and  Of  so  high  a 
iemperature^  the  average  being  80  deg.,  nouirishes  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  delicious  fishes  for  table  U9e. — Science  Review* 


ON  fROLAPSB  0^  TfiB  UBEtfflftA  IB  CaiLDREN. 
By  H.  GuEttAMT. 

M.  Guetsant  has  met  with  twelve  or  fifteen  cases  of  pro- 
lapsed urethra  in  girls  from  two  to  twelve  years  of  age,  al- 
though this  affection  is  Bcarcety  mentioned  in  the  literature  of 
the  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages.  He  attributes  it  to  tbei 
following  causes:  1.  Kepeated  straining,  as  in  the  cough  of 
pertusis  and  chronic  bronchitis,  and  in  the  repeated  and  forced 
attempts  at  defecation  consequent  upon  constipation.  2.  Gen- 
eral debility.  Dr.  Guersant  has  met  with  prolapse  of  the  muc- 
ous membrane  of  the  urethra  in  young  girls  during  a  long  con- 
valescence from  acute  disease,  and  during  chronic  affections. 
The  infants  do  not  suffer  much  from  this  affection;  there  is 
sometimes  a  frequent  desire  to  micturate  and  scalding  diiring 
the  passage  of  uriiie.  If  the  parts  be  etatiiiiibd,  the  vulva  will 
be  found  redder  than  it  cisuaily  is^  and  at  the  meatus  urinariua 
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vill  be  observed  a  small  rosr  swelling;  apparentdj  proeeediDg 
from  the  interior  of  Ibe  oaDal,  and  the  sarlkce  of  which  is  ibrm^ 
ed  of  mneoiis  membrane;  at  the  eentre  of  this  little  t«mor, 
there  is  an  orifice  threagh  which  a  soaod  may  be  passed  and 
learned  into  the  bladder.  This  state  of  things  may  oontinue 
fi>r  a  long  time  without  producing  any  disturbance,  bat  some* 
times  the  swelling  increases  graduaUy,  and  gives  olT  a  san* 

KineoQS  disoharge  which  afterwards  becomes  parulent,  its  siir« 
»  becomes  irritated,  and  superficial  sloughing  may  occur, 
with  inflammation  of  the  adjoining  parts  and  vulvitis. 

Prolapse  of  the  muoMis  membrane  of  the  urethra  may  be 
diagnosed  from  a  urethral  polypus  by  its  forming  a  cirealar 
Bwellifig  with  a  depressed  centre  at  the  meatus,  and  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  pedicle. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  M.  Guersaiit  prefers  incis- 
ion to  cauterisation  or  the  ligature,  as  the  growth  is  by  this 
means  removed  promptly,  and  the  child  is  sooner  restored  to 
its  normal  condition.  He  does  not  administer  chloroform  in 
this  operation,  except  the  little  patient  be  timid  or  difficult  to 
manage.  The  labia  majora  having  been  separated  by  an  assist- 
ant, the  prolapsed  portion  is  drawn  forwards  either  by  a  ten- 
aculum or  by  a  loop  of  thread,  and  then  snipped  off  at  one 
stroke  by  curved  scissors.  If  there  be  much  hemorrhage,  it 
may  be  arrested  by  the  application  of  a  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  er  by  pressing  upon  the  womb  for  some  seconds  a 
small  plug  of  agaris  saturated  with  the  styptic  fiuid.  Frequent 
washing  with  cold  water  and  the  occasional  application  of  the 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  suffice  to  produce  cicatrissation^ 
Micturition  is  painful  for  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  but 
this  will  not  continue  long. 

In  one  case  where  the  projection  had  been  incised,  and  the 
subsequent  hemorrhage  could  not  be  arrested  by  the  perchloride 
of  iron,  M.  Guersantapijlied  a  bladder  of  ice  over  the  hypogas- 
tric region  and  the  front  of  the  vulva  for  twenty  four  hours; 
this  plan  was  followed  by  success. — Bulletin  4e  Thcrapeutique, 
Eankin's  Abstract. 


BLOOD  POISONING  AFTBE  SURGICAL  OPBEATIOUS. 

The  researches  and  experiments  of  M.  liaison neuve  prove  that 
nearly  96  per  cent,  of  the  sequeUe  of  surgical  operations  result 
from  the  action  of  morbid  products  developed  in  the  wound, 
and  subsequently  absorbed  into  the  system.  He  puts  forward 
his  ideas  in  the  following  systematic  fashion  :  1.  The  blood  and 
other  animal  fluids,  when  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  or  in  con- 
tact with  aqueous  sabstaaoes,  soofi  lose  their  vitality.    2.  Ones 
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dead,  thej  are  liable  to  putrefy  under  the  influence  of  heat^ 
moisture  and  air.  3.  The  prodaots  of  each  putrefaction  are 
highly  poiHonous.  4.  It  is  the  same  with  such  secretions  as  the 
urine,  bile  and  intestinal  juices.  5.  In  infiltrating  the  permea- 
ble tissues  with  which  they  are  in  oontact,  these  poisoned 
liquids  give  rise  to  gangrene,  erysipelas,  &c.  6«  These  same 
liquids,  either  by  themselves  or  mixed  with  the  special  products 
of  inftammation  they  provoke,  can,  in  entering  the  circulation, 
alter  the  blood  and  disturb  important  functions.  7.  After  their 
expulsion  from  the  general  blood-yessols,  they  may  remain  ia 
the  capillaries,  the  pareiM>hymata,  serous  tissues,  &c.,  and  give 
pise  to  abticess,  anthrax,  &g.  8.  The  entirety  of  the  disturb- 
ances constitutes  surgical  fevers.  To  prevent  these  terrible 
conseqaenees  of  operations,  M.  Maisonneuve  suggests  the  adop- 
tion of  the  subcutaneous  method,  and  the  employment  of  all 
neans  of  preventing  putrefactive  processes. — Seienee  Mevieu), 


FRESEKVED  HUMAN  FLESH. 

«  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  wonderful  discovery  of  an  Ital- 
kin  surgooD,  forty  years  ago>  by  which  he  petrified  human  fleshy 
and  was  able  to  cut  the  body  into  transverse  sections  fbr  the 
manufacture  of  tables  and  the  like,  the  various  colors  being  per- 
fectly preserved}  and  how  this  surgeon^  after  completing  hii» 
inuention,  died  suddenly  without  having  disclosed  the  secret. 
Ever  since  then  other  Italian  surgeoi>s,  with  his  specimens  be- 
fore them,  have  been  seeking  the  lost  secret,  and  in  their 
searches  have  fallen  upon  something  else.  Here  is  I>r.  Bru- 
netli,  of  Padua,  who  exhibits  a  large  collection  of  preserved 
humian  fleshy  health^"  and^diseased,  fbr  which  the  jury  of  the  Ex- 
position on  that  class  have  grained  him  a  grand  medal. 

<<  Groat  advances  hare  been  made  in  preserving  anatomical 
specimens  bs  means  of  chlorate  of  potash,  arsenic  and  other 
preservatives  ;  there  are  even  some  excellent  specimens  of  this 
kind  at  the  Exposition;  but  if  damp  they  eventually  decay,  and 
if  dry  they  warp,  shrink  and  get  out  of  place.  By  M.  Bru- 
netti's  discovery  we  have  none  of  this.  The  first  glance  at  his 
preparations  gives  one  the  idea  oflignous  fibre  boiled  and  dried;, 
but  tbe  colors  are  tolerably  well  preserved.  His  specimens  do^ 
not  look  |)etriiied,  and  are  not;  they  look,  on  the  contrary, 
dry;  porous  and  light,  and  as  if  they  would  last  fbr  ages.  Here 
are  specimens  of  healthy  and  diseased  liver,  of  healthy  and  dis- 
eased hmg,  of  healthy  and  diseased  kidney — in  fact,  of  healthy 
and  diseased  tissue  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  lu  the  lung  we 
see  specimens  of  interstitial  g^aaulatioas^  of  tubercles^  and  of^ 
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(nmties  after  ftbsoesses.  All  this  is  so  plain  that  a  child  might 
learn  how  the  lang  looks  in  the  varioas  diseased  states  to  which 
it  is  subject.  So,  too,  there  are  slices  of  liver  and  kidney  show- 
ing fasty  degeneration  and  cyrrhosis  cf  the  first,  and  Bright's 
disease  of  the  latter. 

"The  discovery  of  M.  Branetti,  therefore,  thongh  not  so  won- 
derful nor  so  perfect  as  its  lost  predecessor,  is  still  an  important 
discovery,  and,  when  its  author  sees  fit  to  make  it  public,  will 
render  to  schools  an  immense  service." — Exchange. 


NBW  MBTBOBITB. 


It  is  stated  that  some  very  large  and  heavy  meteorites,  which 
fell  during  last  summer  in  Hungary,  have  been  recently  ex- 
amined. The  circumstances  under  which  the  fall  occurred  are 
interesting,  the  sky  being  quite  clear,  between  four  and  five  in 
the  afternoon.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  a  violent  detonation  was 
heard,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  simultaneous  discharge 
of  a  hundred  cannons.  The  meteorites  appeared  as  a  greyish 
doud,  about  the  size  of  the  sun's  disc,  uniting  on  all  sides 
oolamns  of  greyish  smoke,  but  without  a  trace  of  luminous  ap- 
pearance. Two  or  three  minutes  after  this  appearance,  a  noise 
was  heard  like  that  of  a  multitude  of  stones  rattling  together; 
this  lasted  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  after  it  the  fall  of 
stones  took  plaoev  Several  eye-witnesses,  at  localities  six  to 
twelve  Austrian  miles  distant,  describe  the  meteor  as  having 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  and  orange  luminous 
globe,  followed  oy  a  train  bordered  with  ultramarine  bine. 
About  sixty  stones  were  collected,  and  were  found  to  possess 
the  usual  characters  of  meteors,  being  covered  also  with  a  layer 
of  black  enamel.  The  heaviest  of  these  weighed  550  lbs.;  it 
was  broken  in  two  by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  and  from  the 
violence  with  which  it  fell  to  the  earth  it  passed  into  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  eleven  Austrian  feet,  in  this  way  forming  a  hole  or 
pit  nearly  four  feet  wide.  At  a  temperature  of  20""  Reaumur, 
they  had  a  specific  gravity  of  3-520.  When  first  found  the 
meteorites  were  quite  hot,  and  some  of  them  retained  their 
heat  for  several  days. — Science  Meview. 


CASCAD£  LAKB,  OREGON. 

In  Oregon,  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  at  a  point  about  seven- 
ty-five miles  northeast  from  the  town  of  Jacksonville,  is  a  body 
of  water  called  the  Great  Sunken  Lake.  The  mountains  ali 
around  this  lake  average  two  thousand  feet  high.     They  are  al- 
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most  perpeadicular,  ranning  down  into  the  water  9JoA  leflrvisg 
no  beach.  l!he  depth  of  the  water  k  imknowDi  and  its  enrfac* 
is  smooth  and  anroffled^  as  it  lies  so  far  below  the  surface  of  th» 
moantain  that  the  air  catrents  do  not  affect  it.  Ita  length  ia 
estimated  at  twelve  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  ten.  No  living 
man,  it  is  said,  ever  hasi  or  probably  ever  will  be,  able  to  reaeh 
the  water's  edge.  It  lies  silent,  still  and  mysterious  in  the 
bosom  of  the  '^everlasting  hills,''  like  a  huge  well,  scooped  out 
by  the  hands  of  the  giant  genii  of  the  mountains  in  unknowb 
ages  gone  by,  and  around  it  the  primeval  forests  watch  and 
ward  are  keeping.  The  visiting  party  who  make  this  report  of 
the  lake  fired  a  rifle  several  times  into  the  water  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  were  able  to  note  several  seconds  of  time 
from  the  report  of  the  gun  until  the  ball  struck  the  water. 


PECULIABITIES  OF  LAKOUAGKS. 

In  all  hot  countries  men  nsoi  in  speaking,  a  multitude  of 
vowels,  which  are  pronounced  by  greater  or  lesser  apertions  of 
the  mouth,  in  breathing  and  in  speaking,  and  use  very  few  con- 
sonants, all  of  which  are  produced  by  more  or  less  complete  in- 
terruption of  the  breathi  and  contact,  or  even  closure  of  parts, 
among  the  organs  of  speech.  Any  one  who  examines  the  ItaU 
ian  language  will  find,  therefore,  about  sixty  vowels  in  every 
one  hundred  letters;  and  in  the  Otaheitean  (Tahitian)  language, 
which  sounds  very  like  Italian,  there  are  even  more ;  it  is  said 
about  seventy-five  or  eighty  vowels  in  every  one  hundred  let- 
ters. The  proportion  is  very  different  in  English,  in  which 
eonsonants  preponderate ;  and  if  we  examine  the  language  of 
Lapland,  or  Greenland,  or  of  the  Arctic- American  Esquimaux, 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  an  enormous  number  of  consonants 
in  their  more  than  sesquipedalian  words,  and  that  most  of  these 
are  guttural,  as  they  do  not  like  to  open  their  mouths  to  the 
cold  air  sufficiently  to  pronounce  the  labial,  dental  or  lingual 
consonants^  much  less  the  vowels,  and  least  of  all  the  more 
open  of  the  vowels.  This  is  a  universal  law;  though  immigra- 
tion or  colonization,  or  the  ancient  transplantation  of  a  whole 
nation  by  a  tyrant  conqueror,  may  sometimes  present  an  appa- 
rent exception  or  anomaly,  by  our  finding  a  language  or  a 
people,  originally  temperate  or  torrid,  in  a  frigid  zone,  or 
vice  versa. 
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9  

BEVIEWS. 

JVfd  CASTBS  O^  CBSOVHAOOTOMT.    By  ]>av0  W.  CnsrSB,  U.  D. ,  Surgeitt  to 
the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

The  pamphlet  before  ns  contains  a  very  minute  report  of  two 
cases  in  which  this  operation  was  performed  for  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies — the  results  were  favorable.  In  connection  we 
have  an  elaborate  history  of  the  operation  from  1738  to  the 
present  time;  with  a  history  of  nineteen  cases,  carefully  tabu, 
lated.  The  production  is  valuable  as  giving  us  in  parvo  all  that 
is  known  on  the  subject,  and  affording  from  the  table  means  of 
judging  the  comparative  value  of  surgical  interference  with  the 
too  frequent  method  of  delay,  and  attempts  at  removal  by  ex- 
traction. The  mortality  in  the  operation  is  less  than  twenty-five 
per  cent.  The  expectant  treatment  is  surrounded  by  dangers, 
such  as  asphyxia,  suppuration,  and  the  like;  the  skillful  surgeon 
will,  in  a  few  minutes,  relieve  from  all  such  untoward  accidents. 

MEIGS'  TBEATISB  OK  OBSTETRICS. 

We  referred  in  our  last  number  to  this  very  excellent  wort, 
than  which  no  other  is  more  practical  or  more  useful  to  student 
or  practitioner.  We  are  under  obligations  to  Messrs.  Keith  & 
Woods  for  ^  copy  of  the  same  work,  and  tdke  the  opportunity 
here  of  making  otir  iicknowledgrnents  to  the  above  well-knowri 
booksellers  for  the  maiij'  courtesies  tvhich  they  have  habitually 
extended  to  tis.  We  have  always  fbuhd  on  their  shelves  all  th^ 
late  medical  works,  at  prices  within  the  range  of  the  market. 
Students  and  Others  about  purchasing  should  not  omit  to  call 
there  and  examine;  the  proprietors  are  always  willing  to  have 
their  stock  examined,  and  we  believe  can  provide  everything  in 
the  way  of  medical  litej'attire. 
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The  Board  of  Health  of  the  Oity  of  St.  Louis  has  received  two 
pieces  of  information  gratis  from  two  sources  worthy  of  respect, 
and  for  which;  no  doubt,  it  is  doubly  thankful.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  has  been  told  that  a  mixed  diet  is  proper  for  man,  and 
that  the  prohibition  as  to  the  sale  of  unripe  fruit  and  vegetables 
is  simply  nonsense,  and  that  so  far  from  having  prevented  our 
summer  diseases  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  Board  has,  on  the 
oontrary,  by  ita  imprudent  order  increased  them.  On  the  othev 
band,  it  has  been  told  that  it  is  a  running  sore  on  the  body 
politic,  that  it  is  a  burden  of  useless  expense  to  the  citizens, 
that  it  has  squandered  the  public  means.  The  remedy  in  the 
one  case  is  to  let  every  man  judge  for  himself  as  to  what  he 
shall  eat  or  drink,  or,  if  in  doubt  or  ignorance,  apply  to  his 
physician ;  in  the  other  case,  refer  all  questions  of  public  hy- 
giene to  the  Mayor  and  his  police  force;  or,  in  the  event  they 
had  too  much  of  legitimate  business  to  attend  to,  let  every  one 
apply  to  a  physician  to  know  what  was  the  hygienic  rule  in 
the  case,  and  comport  himself  accordingly.  Or,  in  other  words, 
to  reduce  the  whole  matter  to  its  simplicity,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  complication,  but  above  all  to  save  expense,  let  the  munici- 
pal government  be  reduced  to  a  unit,  as  much  so  as  all  diseases 
might  be,  and  the  individual  who  represented  that  unity  con- 
sult, if  somewhat  overburdened  by  his  duties,  some  one  class 
for  advice  and  assistance ;  all  classes  would  be  willing  to  aid  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  head,  and  we  should  have  an  order 
of  things  beautiful  for  its  simplicity  and  economy. 

We  can  not  undertake  to  reply  to  all  this,  even  if  able,  or  to 
a  great  deal  more  like  it;  those  wko  are  curious  can  read  for 
themselves.  All  we  know  about  the  matter  is^  that  Boards 
of  Health,  composed  in  part  of  physicians,  and  sanitary  com- 
missious  composed  entirely  of  physicians,  as  witness  the  chol- 
era commission,  its  report  on  the  cholera  affording  more  infor- 
mation than  ever  known  before,  have  been  organiised  in  all 
large  cities,  and  even  countries,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  people 
have  abided  by  their  decision  as  by  the  advice  of  one  physician, 
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and  have  foand  it  more  profitable  to  pay  their  expenses  than  to 
be  without  them,  and  have  eaiidy  even  in  these  railway  days, 
that  good  eame  oat  of  them — as  for  expense,  of  coarse  they 
cost;  see  the  report. of  the  New  York  board  in  its  examination 
of  the  city  of  New  York;  and  see  the  items  ot  expense  in  fit- 
ting up  oar  City  Hospital  in  a  manner  merely  befitting  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  poor  outcasts  whom  society  can  in 
no  otherwise  provide  for  except  in  their  sickness* 

We  are  not  endorsing  the  Board  of  health  as  its  organ,  but 
solely  as  an  institution  of  great  public  utility.  Can  it  be  seri- 
ously denied  that  cleanliness  is  of  prime  importance  in  public 
hygiene  ?  Can  we  laugh  at  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Board  in 
cleansing  our  streets  and  cesspools,  in  filling  ponds,  in  empty- 
ing  houses  infested  with  cholera,  in  appointing  medical  ward 
inspectors,  in  establishing  sanitary  wards,  in  committees,  in 
enforcing  Quarantine,  in  urging  upon  the  citizen  more  prudence 
in  his  mode  of  life,  in  taking  from  him  such  food  as  all  impar- 
tial physiologists  acknowledge  to  be  injurious  ?  It  is  unwise 
to  distort  the  tables  of  statistics,  when  we  know  that  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of^the  summer  season  there  is  always  a 
gradual  increase  of  what  is  termed  summer  disease.  But  when 
we  have  in  the  face  of  these  figures  the  facts  that  at  first  when 
the  vegetable  order  was  established  the  mortality  fell  from  141 
to  128,  and  at  the  last,  when  the  order  was  repealed,  the  mor- 
tality increased  from  175  to  202,  and  in  addition  the  experience 
of  not  only  physicians,  but  others  who  associated  with  dis- 
ease, that  with  this  fall  and  rise  of  summer  disease  was  inti- 
mately, from  bed-side  observation,  connected  the  use  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  we  have  better  evidences  of  the  influence  of  the 
vegetable  order  than  straining  of  figures  can  adduce. 

Probably  some  other  important  meaning  may  be  attached  to 
this  rise  of  disease  in  summer,  which  we  will  attempt  to  show 
when  the  season  is  passed  and  we  can  look  back  more  calmly 
upon  what  is  now  so  harshly  criticized. 

The    Board   possibly  do  not  thank  us  for  meddling  with 
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tnatters  wbiph  tiiey  can  fally  manage  themselvee;  but  we  4iaa 
not  help  feeling  under  obligationB  for  what  it  bag  done,  and 
what  we  bope  wlH  be  InBisted  on  more  strongly  next  year. 


Structure  cf  the  lAver. — ^Dr.  Lionel  Beale'e  opinion  ae  to  th« 
Btmcture  of  Uie  vertebrate  liver  has  been  recently  sabtantiated 
by  the  researches  of  Kerr  Hering.    This  histolofist  states  that 
the  liver  is  constructed  like  other  secreting  glands.    It  is  of  the 
•tabular  type,  with  canals,  anastomosing  in  every  direction,  and 
baving  a  tendency  to  form  a  series  of  networks.    Like  other 
aecretions,  the  bile  travels. along  glandular  canals  surrounded 
iby  glandular  cells.    It  is  easy  (be  says)  to  obseve  this  arrange- 
iflient  in  the  Uvers  of  vertebrates.    Five  or  more  cells  are  dis- 
.^osed  in  simple  layers  around  the  circular  apd  minute  aperture 
of  an  hepatic  utricle  Been  in  transverse  section.     This  arrange* 
ment  loses  itself  insensibly  in  that  variety  of  structure  in  which 
tbere  are  no  utricles  properly  so  called.    Occasipnally  may  be 
«oe|i  four,  three,  or  even  pnly  two  cells>  uniting  to  form  a  bil- 
iary canal.    The  Russian  aiaatomist  denies  the  e^cistenoe  of 
hepatic  trabeouUa  of  biliferons  capillaries,  and  believes  that  the 
bijiary  cells  are  persistent.    He  looks  upon  serpents'  livers  a^ 
the  only  organs  for  minute  inquiries  upon  this  suly^<^^«~^^id# 
Laifioet  j^cord  of  Science,  March. 2, 


Influence  of  Sespiration  on  the  C/rcuZa^ion.— Dr.  Burdon-San- 
derson,  who  delivered  the  Croonian  Lecture  at  the  Koyal  So- 
ciety on  March  7,  put  forward  opinions  relative  to  the  influence 
of  the  respiratory  movements  over  the  movement  of  the  blood 
in  the  great  vessels,  which  are  different  from  those  stated  in 
most  of  the  existing  textbooks  on  physiology.  Dr.  Sanderson 
stated  that  so  long  as  the  air  passages  are  open,  each  expan- 
Bion  of  the  ebest  is  followed  by  increase  cf  arterial  tension,  so 
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t4a£  the  effect -of  iiiBpfiraffem  is  to  increase  alike  the  pace  and 
!freqQeBC]r  of  lAie  bearf  s  contractiom.  When,  however,  the 
nvspirartoiy  ajTertares  are  closedi  as  in  stdfocation,  the  rela- 
tions  are  reversed,  the  pressure  rn  the  arterial  system  being 
then  higheat  in  expiration,  and  vice  vena. 


Fossil  Man  in  the  Mine.— In  the  Lehm  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Hhine,  near  Colmar,  there  is  a  marly  deposit  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  clay,  fine  sand  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  forms  part 
of  the  dilavial  beds*  and  in.it  M.  Faudel  has  foand  a  number  of 
human  and  other  remains.  These  oonaistad  ef  shells,  bones  of 
a  huge  stag,  teeth  of  Blephas  primigenms,  and  a  human  frontal 
and  right  parietal  bone  of  a  man  of  middle  size.  J[.  Faufdel 
concludes  that  man  was  contemporaneous  with  the  mammoth 
fossil  stag  and  bisoa. 


Prof.  Unger,  the  eminent  Yiennese  botanist  and  paleontolo' 
gist,  has  recently  been  examining  the  bricks  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids,  and  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Pyramid  of  Dashour.  He  has  discovered 
that  the  mud  of  which  they  were  made  contained  not  only  s 
quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  but  also  fragments  of 
many  manufactured  substances,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
Egypt  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  civilization  upwards  of  5,000 
years,  ago.— -iKrcftanye. 


Correction.  —  The  article  on  page  409,  on  "Spontaneous 
Generation,"  should  be  eredited  to  the  Ainerican  Journal  of 
Dental  Sciences.    The  due  credit  was  omitted  by  mistake. 
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Prescription  of  Dr.  Nott. — In  a  late  latter  from  Dr.  Kott,  he 
points  out  an  error  in  his  prescription^  on  page  400,  of  the  last 
number  of  the  Reporter.  We  republish  it  as  corrected,  and  can 
recommend  it  as  an  excellent  combination : 

B — Bi  carb.  Soda,  ---^ 3j. 

Pulv.  Cort.  CinchonaB, 3j. 

Pulv.  Zingiber, "  ^\' 

Pulv.  Ead.  Gentian, 3j. 

Alcohol,  dilute, Oj. 

Dose,  a  tablespoonful  after  each  meal. 
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Diarrhcea 60 
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Dropsy 8 

Dipotberia 1 
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Enteritis 18 
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Epilepsy 2 


Fever  Typliold 42 

Fever  Bilious ^ ~.    9 

Fever  Puerperal 4 
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Hepatitis 5 

Hemorrhage 3 

Hydrocepluilus.. - 11 

Labor 2 

Marasmus 82 

Meningitis 29 
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Paralysis 8 

Peritonitis '. 8 

Poisoning  2 
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Phthisis 82 

Pneumonia 17 
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Suicide.. 4 
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HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

EEFOBT  or  NINE  OABES  OF  CHOLERA  TREATED  AT  THE  dTT  HOSFITAL. 

By  E.  H.  CI.ARK,  M.  D.,  Physician  in  chftrge. 

[Reported  for  the  Saint  Loais  Medical  Reporter.] 

Case  1. — ^Mary  Dalton,  sDt  50  yearsi  native  of  Iroland;  admit- 
ted August  16,  1867.  This  patient  was  in  a  state  of  collapse 
from  cholera.  Ordered  chloroform,  f3jj ;  tine,  camphora),  fjss.; 
spt.  frumenti,  fjiv  M.  S;  a  tablespoonful  every  hour.  Also,  hydg. 
subraur.,  gr.  viii }  pulv.  opii.,  gr.  iv;  plumbi  acet.,  gr.  xvi ;  M.  et 
in  pulv.  viii  divide :  S.;  one  powder  after  every  operation.  Em- 
ployed, also,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morph.  sulph.  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs.  Under  the  above  treatment  the  patient  re- 
acted ;  the  pulse  grew  slow  and  full ;  the  eyes  became  greatly 
injected;  the  respiration  became  labored.  About  twenty-four 
hours  after  her  admission  the  patient  died  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found coma. 

Casb  2.— Elizabeth  O'Neil,  Bdt  62,  native  of  Ireland;  admitted 
August  15,  1867,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Had  had  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting  for  several  days.  When  she  was  admitted  her  diar- 
rhoea had  been  checked,  but  her  vomiting  continued ;  her  ex- 
tremities were  cold ;  her  pulse  was  weak  and  fast ;  she  had  no 
cramps,  but  had  had  them;  she  constantly  demanded  water, 
which  was  freely  given.  She  was  ordered  potassii  bromidi,  gr  3ii; 
chloroformi;  gtt.  Ix;  aquffi  camphors,  f3iii;  M.  sig.,  a  tablespoon- 
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fal  every  half  hoar.  She  took  foar  doses  of  this  mixture^  bat 
retained  only  the  first  two.  The  mixture  was  then  discontin- 
aed;  and  the  following  was  prescribed^  viz :  Bismuth  subnitrat.^ 
gr.  xviii )  morphia  acetat^  gr.  jss  \  misce  et  in  pulv.^  vj  divide  ; 
S. ;  one  every  two  hours.  Subsequently^  her  vomiting  became 
less  frequent ,  her  extremities  commenced  to  get  warm. 

August  16. — She  had  rested  during  the  night;  felt  better;  her 
extremities  were  warm  ;  she  was  allowed  some  milk  punch — a 
small  quantity  at  a  time. 

August  17. — Eeaction  seemed  to  have  reached  its  acme.  To 
prevent  a  relapse  the  patient  was  ordered  quinisD  sulphat  gr.  vj; 
divide  in  pulv.  iv;  one  every  three  hours. 

August  18. — The  patient  was  convalescing;  she  was  ordered 
again  quiniso  sulphat  gr.  vj,  to  be  taken  as  on  the  previous  day; 
discharged  August  22,  cured. 

Case  3.— Benjamin  Simpson,  sBt  38  years,  native  of  Canada; 
admitted  August  18,  1867,  about  11  o'clock  a.  m.  He  had  had 
diarrhoea  and  vomiting  for  two  or  three  days.  On  admission 
he  was  pulseless,  with  cold  extremities ,  had  neither  diarrhoea 
or  vomiting ;  had  cramps  in  the  stomach  ;  a  sinapism  was  ap- 
plied over  the  abdomen.  Prescribed  camphorae  3ii  M.  S.,  a  tea- 
spoonfiri  every  half-hour; 9  o'clock  p.  M.  injected  hypordermically 
the  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine ;  the  injection  was  made 
four  times  more,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes.  No  percept!* 
ble  effect  was  thereby  produced.  The  patient  died  at  a  quarter 
past  eleven  o'clock  p.  M. 

Case  4. — Sarah  Anderson,  a  colored  washerwoman,  of  a  short 
muscular  build,  set  23  years,  was  admitted  August  13,  1867,  at 
2  o'clock  p.  M.  In  the  morning  she  had  been  attacked  with 
cramps,  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  On  admission  she  was  col- 
lapsed,  pulseless,  cold ;  she  vomited  occasionally,  but  had  no 
diarrhoea;  she  complained  of  a  burning  thirst  and  clamored  for 
water ;  water  was  allowed  her.  The  following  was  prescribed, 
Tiz. :  Bismuth  subnitrat,  gr.  vi;  pulv.  camphorae,  pulv.  opii,  hyd. 
ohlorid.  mit.  aa  gr.  iv;  misce  et  in  pulveres  iv  divide;  S.  one 
every  four  hours.  Her  condition  did  not  change  till  about  six 
o'clock  p.  M.|  when  she  began  to  get  worse.    She  now  had  in- 
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volantary  Hce-water  discharges.  A  sabcataneotis  injeotion, 
containing  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine  dissolved  in 
water,  was  administered  three  times,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  min- 
utes. No  effect  on  pnlse  or  pupils  was  perceived.  At  aboat  8 
o'clock  half  a  gallon  of  tepid  water,  holding  in  solution  eight 
draehms  of  salt,  was  injected  per  anam.  The  patient  was  very 
restless,  and  bore  the  injection  foadly.  By  pressure  the  injec- 
tion was  forced  to  remain  for  nearly  half  an  hoar.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  pressure  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  escaped. 
The  same  injection  per  anum  was  again  made  at  10  o'clock 
7.  M.  It,  too,  was  forced  to  remain  for  nearly  balf  an  hour, 
when,  as  before,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  escaped.  The 
patient  died  at  11  o'clock  p.  m. 

Case  5. — Paul  Murray,  (colored)  sdt  465^ears  j  nativity,  United 
States}  was  admitted  August  14,  1867,  at  4  p.  M.  with  cholera. 
When  admitted  he  was  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse;  hadt;on« 
stant  diarrh<Ba,  cramps  in  the  legs  and  in  the  arms)  cold  ex- 
tremities, no  pulse.  Sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  legs  and  to 
tb«  arms,  and  kept  on  as  long  as  the  patient  could  endure  them. 
Prescribed  plumbi  acetat.,  gr.  xij ;  pnlv.  campiiorsd,  gr.  vj;  bis- 
muth subnitrat,  vjss;  misce  etin  pulv.  vj  divide;  S.  onapowder 
^very  two  hours. 

August  15. — Patient  had  rested  during  the  night;  gave  him 
fayd.chlorid.  mit.,gr.xv;  divide  in  pulv.iii;  S.  one  powder  every 
forty  minutes ;  no  improvement  ensued.  Patient  died  at  three 
o'clock  p.  M. 

Case  6. — ^David  Campbell,  est  35  years^  native  of  Scotland ; 
admitted  August  16,  1867,  at  10  o'clock  p.  M.  When  brought 
in  he  was  in  the  collapsed  stage  of  cholera ;  pulseless,  with  cold, 
wrinkled  extremities,  livid  skin,  sunken  eyes.  He  vomited 
some ;  had  no  diarrhoea;  he  had  cramps  in  the  stomach  and  in 
the  calves  of  the  legs ;  he  had  had  much  choleraic  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting;  had  not  urinated  since  morning.  Ordered  chloro- 
form], f^ij ;  tinct.  camphor®,  fjss;  spt.  frumenti,  fjiv  M  S;  a  ta- 
blespoonful  every  half  hour.  Also,  hyd.  chlorid.  mit,  gr.  xij; 
bismuthi  subnitrat,  gr.  xv;  misce  et  in  pnlv.  iv  divide;  S.  one 
every  hour.    At  11}  o'clock  p.  H.  injeoted|  snbcutaneously;  over 
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the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine  di^' 
solved  in  water.  The  patient's  pupils  dilated ;  his  puUe  became 
perceptible ;  half  an  honr  after  midnight  made  the  same  injeo« 
tion  as  before ;  the  pnlse  grew  fuller,  the  pupils  fully  dilated, 

August  17— 7J  o^cloek  A.  M. — Patient  is  pulseless ;  has  eold 
extremities;  has  much  jactitation;  his  pnpils  are  dilated;  he 
had  no  passage  from  the  bowels  last  night;  vomited  several 
times.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  of 
atropine,  dissolved  in  water,  was  again  made.  It  produced  no 
perceptible  effect  on  the  patient's  pulse.  The  patient  has  not 
urinated  since  his  admission.  Ordered  twenty  drops  of  the 
tincture  cantharidis  to  be  taken  in  water  every  hour ;  also,  hyd. 
ohlorid.  mit.,  sacchari,  aa  gr.  vj. ;  misce  et  in  pulv.  iii  divide  ;  S. 
one  powder  every  hour.  Ordered  the  mixture  of  chloroform, 
camphor  and  whiskey  to  be  given  as  it  had  been  given  till  this 
time.  Three  more  subsutaneons  injections  of  the  twentieth  of 
a  grain  of  atropine  were  made — one  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  another 
at  8}  o'clock,  the  last  at  9}  o'clock.  The  second  and  last  pro- 
duced the  efifect  of  making  the  pulse  perceptible.  Patient  died 
at  1^  o'clock  p.  M. 

Case  7. — Paul  Meino,SBt  80  years,  native  of  Germany;  admits 
ted  August  16,  1867,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  with  cholera.  When 
admitted  he  was  collapsed ;  pulseless ;  had  cold,  shriveled  ex- 
tremities ;  severe  cramps  in  the  stomach,  in  the  legs  and  in  the 
forearms.  He  vomited  considerably ;  had  in  a  short  space  of 
time  several  small  watery  dejections ;  had  not  urinated  since  the 
evening  before;  he  was  vei^  restless ;  craved  for  water  to  drink. 
Prescribed  potassii  bromidi,  3ij  ;  chloroformi  gtt.  Ix;  aqusd  cam- 
phorsd  f3iij  M.  S.;  a  tablespoonful  every  half  hour.  Directed, 
also,  that  fifteen  drops  of  turpentine  in  an  emulsion  be  given' 
every  hour.  Allowed  the  patient  to  drink  water  freely.  Or- 
dered, also,  sinapisms  to  be  applied  over  the  stomach,  around 
the  legs  and  forearms.  At  11  o'clock  a.  m.  injected,  subcutane- 
onsly,  the  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  atropine  dissolved  in  water. 
Boon  his  pupils  dilated;  his  pulse  was  not  perceptibly  affected. 
At  11:20  o'clock,  injected  as  before  the  same  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  atropine.    The  injections  were  made  every  twentj 
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minutes.  After  tbe  third  injection  the  pnlse  became  barely  eaa- 
ceptiblci  and  the  pupils  dilated  more.  After  the  fourth  injec- 
tion the  pu]»il8  fully  difated — the  pulse  was  a  little  more  peroep« 
tible.  The  fifih  injection  seemed  to  render  the  pulse  a  little 
faller,  but  the  patient  was  now  becoming  unconscious.  After 
the  sixth  and  last  injection  his  condition  remained  for  some  time 
unchanged.  At  1^  o'clock  p.  m.  he  was  perfectly  unconsciousi 
and  breathed  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty.  Ho  died  at  2i 
p.  M.  During  the  treatment  he  had  three  or  four  small  watery 
fltools  and  vomited  four  or  five  times. 

Cask  8.— Phill  Eollraan,  ffit  38  years,  native  of  Germany  j  ad- 
mitted August  18,  1867,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  with  cholera.  The 
patient  had  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  His  pulse  was  about  110 
per  minute ;  his  extremities  were  cool.  Ordered  a  teaspoonful 
of  turpentine  emulBion  to  be  taken  every  two  h^urs;  also,  hydg. 
Aubmur,  gr.  viii ;  pulv.  opi,  gr.  iv ;  misce  et  in  pulv.  iv  divide ; 
8.;  one  every  three  hours.  Whilst  under  this  treatment  the 
patient  again  urinated ;  his  stools  became  less  frequent  and 
more  natural  in  color ;  his  appetite  returned. 

August  i9 — 1  o'clock  P.  M. — The  patient's  condition  was 
rather  promising.  He  had,  however,  some  congestion  of  the 
brain. 

August  20 — 11  o'clock  A.  Jf. — The  patient  died  in  a  state  of 
icterus  and  coma. 

Case  9. — John  B.  Glenn,  set  26  years,  native  of  the  United 
States;  admitted  August  16,  1867,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  with  chol- 
era. On  the  Sunday  before,  aftec  having  partaken  freely  of 
drink,  had  been  attacked  with  diarrhoea  and  nausea.  Since 
then  he  had  had  three  or  four  large  thin  watery  passages  every 
day,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  stool  occasionally  at  night. 
This  morning  he  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  cramps;  his  diar- 
rhoea got  worse.  On  admission  ho  was  weak  and  restless;  hia 
pulse  was  feeble;  his  extremities  were  cold;  he  vomited  fre- 
quently; had  frequent  small  rice-water  dejections,  and  much 
tenesmus  at  stool;  he  was  very  thirsty;  water  was.  freely  given. 
Prescribed  plumbi  acetat.  pulv.  camphors  aa,  gr.  xij ;  bismuth 
fluboitratij;  hyd.  chlorid.  mit.,  gr.  iv;  misce  et  in  pulveres  yj 
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dmde;  S.  odo  powder  every  two  hours.  The  patient  had  not 
urinated  since  yesterday.  Directed  a  teaspoonfal  of  tarpentine 
emulsiony  containing  one  part  of  tarpentine  to  four  of  g.  acacisD, 
to  be  given  every  hoar. 

8  o'clock  P.  M, — Quit  the  tarpentine  emnlsion  for  spiritas* 
etherts  nitrici;  of  which  a  teaspoonfal  and  half  were  ordered  to 
be  given  in  water  every  two  hoars.  The  patient's  diarrhc&a  had 
abated.    He  asked  for  cofiFee,  whtcb  was  allowed  him. 

August  17. — Patient  felt  better;  had  slept  a  little  last  night; 
he  still  vomited  often;  daring  the  day  he  took  some  milk  panch 
— a  teaspoonfal  occasionally;  the  powders  were  given  at  inter- 
vals  of  foar  or  five  hoars;  spts.  etheris  netrici  was  continued  as 
before;  the  patient  arinated  freely  daring  the  day. 

August  IS. — Was  improving;  the  palse  was  good ;  the  extre- 
mities were  warm;  he  had  one  small  watery  discharge;  vomited 
twice. 

August  19. — Stopped  all  medicines ;  allowed  light  diet» 

August  20. — Convalescing. 

August  24. — Patient  was  discharged  cared. 


PICRIC  ACID,  ITS  SALTS  AND  THEIR  PREPARATION. 

By  Ch.  H.  Kbsbs,  Pr.  D. 

[Commanieated  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter.] 

Picric  acid  and  its  salts  have  lately  been  applied  in  medicine 
as  a  remedy  against  fever  and  trichina. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  a  groat  variety  of  organic  sab- 
stances;  as,  for  instance,  pbenic  acid,  silk,  salicine,  indigo> 
aloes,  benzoes,  and  different  other  resins.  It  is  extensively  ased 
for  dyeing  parposes,  and  is  for  this  object  made  from  phenic 
acid  as  the  cheapest  mode  of  preparation.  When  phenic  acid  is 
acted  apon  by  nitric  acid  ander  the  inflaence  of  heat,  it  loses 
8  acq.  of  hydrogen,  which  anite  with  3  aeq.  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  nitric  acid  to  form  water,  while  in  its  place  3  aeq.  of  hypo* 
nitric  acid  are  sabstitated* 
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C,a  He  0^+(8)  N0,=(8)  HO+0,2  H,  (X),  O^ 

This  new  found  body  Ib  called  picric  acid,  or  nitro-picric 
acid.  It  has  a  very  little  taste,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  its 
salts.  The  shortest  and  most  simple  mode  of  preparing  it  for 
medical  purposes,  is  from  salicine,  which  yields  also  the  purest 
product.  Salioine  is  heated  with  nine  times  its  own  weight  of 
nitric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.36  until  the  formation  of 
hypo-nitric  acid  commences;  it  is  then  taken  from  the  fire  and 
placed  on  some  hot  sand,  of  a  temperature  of  about  150  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  until  the  violent  evolution  has  ceased,  and  is  then 
perfected  in  the  sandbath.  As  soon  as  no  more  red  fumes  are 
evolved,  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  to  cool.  A  part  of  the  picrio 
acid  crystallizes  on  cooling,  in  yellow  scales,  and  these  are 
separated  from  the  mother  liquor  by  filtering  through  a  funnel, 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  loosely  filled  with  asbestos,  and  the 
remaining  crystals  are  drained  on  a  tile.  The  mother  liquor 
nay  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  to  obtain  the  salt  in  crystals. 

Picric  acid  is  little  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  solution  has  a  yellow  color,  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  reddens  litmus.  The  salts  are  also  yellow,  crystalliz- 
able  from  alcohol,  and  detonates  when  thrown  on  a  hot  piece  of 
iron.  The  potassa  salt  requires  about  250  parts  of  water  for 
solution,  and  therefore  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  may 
be  used  as  a  test  for  potassa  salts.  The  picrate  of  potassa  has 
the  following  formula : 

POC„H,N,0., 

Technically  picric  acid  is  used  in  dyeing  silk  and  woolen 
goods,  and  a  solation  of  picrate  of  soda  gives  a  very  fine  green 
ink,  when  mixed  with  indigo,  carmine,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
gam  arable,  and  sufficient  water. 
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THE  CHIGNON  FUNGUS. 
Bt  Tilbury  Fox,  M.  D. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  haveehowD  the  amount  of  ignor- 
ftDce  of  the  natural  history  of  minute  life  abroad  amongst  the 
public,  and  the  little  trouble  people  will  take  to  make  the  most 
trivial  use  of  their  common  sense,  when  a  novelty,  embellished 
by  plausible  description,  is  presented  to  them,  than  the  ram* 
pant  nonsense  which  has  been  penned  and  believed  in  regard  to 
the  so-called  gregarinso  infesting  certain  varieties  of  false  hair. 
The  '^  chignon  controversy"  has  been  one  of  the  most  wide- 
spread; but  at  the  same  time  transient  sensations  of  the  age; 
•tarted  abroad,  it  soon  reached  England,  where  it  bewildered 
the  fashion-worshipers  of  the  day.  The  immediate  cause  of 
this  hubbub  was  the  appearance  in  the  Hamburg  paper,  Der 
Frieschutz,  of  the  7th  of  February,  1867,  of  an  article  based  upon 
tbe  account  given  in  the  <' Archiv  der  Gerichtlich  Medicin  und 
Hygiene/'  and  in  which  we  are  informed  that  '<Mr.  Lindemann 
professes  to  have  discovered  and  observed  a  new  microscopical 
parasite,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Gregarine.  He 
reports,  according  to  his  observations,  that  the  gregarine — ^a 
protozoic  animalcule — ^is  of  the  lowest  order  of  development  of 
the  animal  organism,  and  is  found  parasitieally  within  the 
animal  and  human  body,  where  it  floats  about  with  the  blood, 
by  which  it  is  nourished.  The  most  striking  instance  of  the 
parasitism  of  the  gregarine  is  said  to  be  its  existence  on  the 
human  hair.  The  gregarinous  hair,  however,  differs  in  no  way 
from  the  sound  hair.  Only  if  one  looks  very  closely,  little  dark 
brown  knots,  which  are  generally  at  the  free  end  of  the  hair, 
may  be  distinguished  even  with  the  naked  eye.  These  are 
gregarines.  Out  of  thirty  samples  of  hair  procured  from  a 
hairdresser  in  Kishni  Novgorod,  gregarines  were  found  in  sev- 
enty-five per  cent.  And  it  is  well  known  that  the  hair  used  for 
the  chignons  of  the  better  half  of  Russia  is  bought  of  the  poor 
peasant  women,  who  are  proverbially  of  dirty  habits.  Pursu* 
ing  his  inquiry,  Mr.  Lindemann  has  discovered  that  almost 
every  louse  has  in  its  interior  an  enormous  number  of  grega- 
rines, and  he  convinced  himself  by  further  experiments  that  the 
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gregarines  on  the  human  hair  are  deposited  there  by  Hoe.  He 
observes  that  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
gregarinfld  are  light,  increased  temperature  and  a  moist  atmos- 
phere;  and  he  declares  that  in  the  ballroom  these  are  not  with- 
out their  influence  on  the  parasites  when  they  exist  on  false 
hair,  for  they  at  once  revive,  grow  and  multiply,  get  dissemi- 
Bated  in  millions,  and  in  consequence  ot  the  increased  respira* 
tion  produced  by  the  exertion  of  dancing,  are  inhaled  freely 
into  the  lungs,  reach  their  specific  gregarine  nature,  and  after 
awhile  induce  disease  in  the  body." 

In  these  quotations  prevalent  fashit>nB  were  depicted  as 
Bources  of  danger,  inducing  discomfort  and  disease.  A  writer 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers  (<<  Investigator")  asserted  that  he  had 
witnessed  from  direct  observation  the  development  of  gregarinra 
into  lice,  an  assumption  that  implies  a  liberty  with  Darwinism 
that  its  most  zealous  and  radical  devotees  would  at  the  present 
time  hesitato  to  suggest.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  Lancet, 
which  first  noticed  the  matter,  and  confined  itself  to  a  mere 
mention  of  the  facts,  urged  its  readers  to  accept  the  statements 
put  forth  with  the  gravest  caution.  Lindemann's  assertions 
are  very  startling  to  scientific  men,  because  they  are  wholly  in 
antagonism  with  observed  facts.  Whilst  scientific  research  has 
as  yet  afforded  little  insight  of  the  habits  of  the  lower  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  revelations  of  the  microscope 
within  the  last  few  years  are  pregnant  with  significance  as  re- 
gards  their  ubiquity,  and  teach  us  that  we  are  not  to  be  aston- 
ished if  we  find  living  forms  in  unexpected  sites,  undergoing  the 
most  manifold  variations  in  aspect  when  brought  under  the  play 
of  different  influences.  At  the  same  time  we  have  the  amplest 
experience  to  caution  us  against  the  acceptance  of  new  species 
without  the  keenest  criticism.  Whac,  then,  is  the  truth  in  this 
matter  7  In  my  devotion  to  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  skin, 
it  has  lain  in  my  way  during  the  last  ten  years  to  investigate 
the  whole  subject  of  diseases  of  the  hair  connected  with  the 
development  of  vegetable  parasites,  and  I  think  no  one  has 
made  a  larger  number  of  microscopic  observations.  I  have 
never  seen  a  true  gregarina  in  connection  with  the  hair;  but  I 
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have  recently  found  a  vegetable  growth  on  false  German  hair 
anBwering,  in  naked  eye  appcaranceSi  to  that  described  by  Lin- 
demann  as  little  dark  specks  sarroanding  the  hair  toward  its 
end.  GregarinsB;  according  to  Lindemann,  are  made  np  of  cells, 
which  he  states  to  be  vegetable,  and  it  is  possible  that  that 
which  1  have  found  may  be  identical  with  his  gregarinsa.  I 
can  not  help  thinking  that  many  bodies  totally  dissimilar  ia 
nature  have  been  classed  with  gregarinsD,  which  my  friend  Ray 
Lankester,  than  whom  no  higher  authority  on  the  point  exists, 
declares  to  be  truly  animal.  The  growth  I  have  found  I  now 
proceed  to  describe. 

If  you  take  a  hair  on  which  the  parasite  existSi  and  hold  it 
between  yourself  and  the  light,  towards  the  outer  half  you  will 
Bee  one  or  more,  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  little  dark  knots  the  size 
of  pin-points,  surrounding  the  shaft  of  the  hair;  they  are  read- 
ily felt  on  drawing  the  hair  through  the  fingers;  they  are  some- 
what difficult  to  detach.  If  a  hair  be  placed  under  the  micro- 
scope with  a  quarter-inch  objective,  the  mass  will  be  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  cellular  bodies  surrounding  the  hair,  such  as  are 
Fig.  1.  seen  in  Fig.  1,  kindly 

drawn  for  me  by  Dr. 
Braxton  Hicks,  F.  R.  S. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the 
mass  has  the  appearance 
of  a  fungus  growth,  of 
which  two  distinct 
forms  are  here  present, 
viz.,  mycelial  or  filamen- 
tons,  seen  in  the  central  part  of  Fig.  1 ;  and  sporular  or  cellular, 
seen  in  Fig.  2,  v*hich  is  the  outer  part  of  Fig.  1. 

The  hair  is  apparently  healthy,  and  if  the  slide  be  pressed  the 
mass  will  break  away  from  the  hair  on  either  Fig.  2. 

side,  bringing  away  with  it  more  or  less  of  ^h_|h_h|^m 
the  cuticle,  and  leaving  behind  a  healthy  ^^^^^^^^^H 
shaft.    The  cells  are  to  be  of  various  ^^^K^K^^^M 

shapes  and  sizes.    Fig.  3  gives  a  good  repre- 
fientation  of  them;  they  are  from  ^^'j,^  to  ^^'^^  inch;  many 
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are  like  the  tortula  cells  developed  from  Penicilliam. 
are  larger,  undergoing  division   very  ac-  Fi^.  8. 

tiveiy;  they  may  be  sub-divided  into  two, 
throe  or  four  parts,  or  much  more  freely. 
This  indicates  the  assumption  by  the  para- 
site of  an  algal  condition.  In  watching  the 
mass  on  the  hair  carefully,  it  is  evident  that 
a  number  of  cells  become  detached  from  the  outer  or  0|.uruiar 
form,  and  at  once  move  actively  about.  These  small  cells  indi- 
cate an  active  growth  by  subdivision,  and  a  fruitful  source  of 
propagation ;  they  subsequently  become  the  cells  seen  in  Fig.  3. 
Certainly  this  variety  of  fungus  so  far  described  is  the  most  ac- 
tive growth  I  have  come  across  in  my  researches,  and  I  have 
been  enabled  to  germinate  it  most  successfully,  so  as  to  set  all 
questions  as  to  its  nature  completely  at  rest.  Placed  under 
favorable  circumstances  in  water,  the  spores  (Fig.  8)  enlarge 
considerably,  and  the  mycelial  filaments  increase  also ;  but  there 
is  at  this  time  to  be  observed  a  very  remarkable  occurrence^ 
though  not  in  all  cases.  Some  of  the  large  cells  in  Fig.  1  have 
become  filed  with  smaller  cells;  and  in  others,  in  addition  to 
these,  processes  have  been  put  forth  from  the  circumference  of 
the  walls  in  a  radiating  manner;  in  other  cases  the  enlarged 
cells  have  two  long  cilia  attached  to  them,  by  which  they  move 
about  rapidly,  whilst  a  part  of  the  hair,  previous  to  this  free 
from  the  fungus,  has  become  dotted  all  over  by  minute  cells 
similar  to  those  seen  in  the  interior  of  -Pig-  *• 

the  larger  ones.    All  this  is  seen  in 
Fig.  4. 

But,  more  than  this,  I  have  observed 
most  distinctly  large  cells  filled  with 
smaller  cells,  furnished  with  exceed- 
ingly delicate  radiating  processes  and  I 
putting  forth  pseudopodia.      One  of  ' 
these  cells  of  large  size  is  represented  in  Fig.  5. 

It  will  here  be  seen  to  have  assumed  the  features  of  an  amoe- 
boid body.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  distinct  to  myself^ 
and  those  who  were  observing  with  me,  than  this  peculiar  form ; 
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and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  a  ptetty  complete  bistotj 
of  the  life  of  this  fungns — namely/ the  sporular  subdivicing  and 
^is*  ^*  assaming  an  algal  form^ 

which  in  turn  becomes 
amoebiform,  and  fur- 
nishes ciliated  cells  that 
supply  the  earliest  con- 
dition of  the  fungus,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  4^  scattered 
over  the  hair. 

But  not  satisfied  with 
these  results,  I  set  to 
wbrk  togrow  thefungas 
in  sugar  and  water^  under  constant  observation.  A  rapid  en- 
largement of  the  sporular  cells  took  place^  as  in  the  former  case, 
and  in  some  of  the  larger  cells  the  most  distinct  circulation  of 
the  granules  around  the  inner  circumference  of  the  parent  cell 
was  witnessed  by  myself  and  my  friends,  and  a  beautiful  object 
it  was.  Finally,  I  obtained  a  result  similar  to  the  former  one. 
Fig.  6  represents  the  appearance  of  the  fungus  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  days,  seen  with  an  half-inch  object  glass. 

Fig.  7  is  a  portion  of  the  mycelium,  taken  from  the  part  over 
the  hair,  more  highly  magnified  with  a  l'>12th  object  glass. 

The  ends  of  the  filaments  seen  in  Fig.  8  are  analogous,  in 
fact  identical  with  those  forms  which  I  have  figured  in  my  work 
on  parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  resulting  from  the  growth  of 
oidium.  The  globose  head  contains  spores,  and  is  an.  early 
stage.  The  double  cell  figured  in  the  centre  was  of  a  green  color 
like  many  others. 

Accompanying  these  appearances  were,  as  in  the  former  case, 
cells — filled  with  smaller  cells  and  granules  in  active  motion — 
furnished  with  cilia,  and  bodies  undergoing  the  ''amoeboid'' 
transformation,  as  seen  in  Figs.  9  and  10,  with  1-12  inch  Powell 
and  Lealand. 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  growth  taking  on  an  algal  phase  in 
one  direction,  and  fructifying  into  a  perfect  fungus  on  the  other 
hand.    The  drawings  I  have  given  were  made  on  the  spot  from 
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the  microecopio  objects,  and  I  mast  do  the  artist  credit  to  say  he 
has  most  faithfully  and  cleverly  portrayed  the  actual  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  parasite*  The  observations  now  re- 
corded are  in  complete  harmony  with  those  of  Dr.  Braxton 
Hicks  on  the  Yolvoz^  and  De  Bary  in  his  work  pablished^  in 

Fijf.  7. 
Pig.  6. 


1864,  at  Leipsic,  "  Die  Mycetozoen,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kentniss 
Der  Neidcrsten  Organismen,"  and  are  completely  confirmatory 
of  the  opinion  before  advanced  by  myself,  that  the  fungi  foand 
opon  or  within  man  belong  to  one  genus,  and  undergo  an  infio- 

Piir.  9. 
Fig.  8. 


!<  ig.  10. 

ity  of  variations  under  different  circumstances.  In  the  present 
case  the  fungus  approaches  to  the  character  of  Torula  rather 
than  any  other.  There  are  many  most  interesting  questions 
thf^t  can  not  be  discussed  here.    The  only  one  I  need  refer  to  is 
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the  inflaence  which  this  species  of  parasite  has  in  the  prodao- 
lion  of  disease.  In  the  immediate  condition  in  which  we  find 
it  on  the  hair  it  need  cause  bat  little  anxiety;  hut  the  minute 
form  as  seen  in  Fig.  4,  transplanted  to  a  suitable  soil — and  the 
scalp  of  delicate  children  best  famishes  it — would  produce  dis- 
ease of  the  scalp :  of  that  I  have  no  doubt.  Luckily,  the  tis- 
sues of  adults^  namely,  those  who  wear  chignons,  are  not  prone 
to  the  more  severe  forms  of  diseases  produced  by  vegetable 
parasites ;  and  as  the  mass  of  false  bair  used  in  England  is  free 
from  the  fungus  described  above,  the  total  danger,  on  the  whole, 
is  slight. — Ifardwicke's  Science  Oossip  and  American  Naturalist. 

NoTB.-^ Toru/a,  Penieiaium  and  Oitftem  are  mioiosoopio  genera  of  firogl..  TIm 
wonl  algtl  to  deriTcd  ft-om  aigtk,  a  sea-weed,  of  wbicb  there  are  many  minute  species 
Pteudopodia  U  derived  from  the  Greek,  mcanirg  **  fatoe  feet  j"  thvy  are  the  organs  at 
locomotion,  being  mere  extensions  of  the  side,  or  walls  of  the  body  or  Infusoria.  In 
Fig.  5  they  radiate  like  hairs  from  the  body  of  the  plant.  AvuBb*  is  a  low  Infosoriofla, 
or  Khizopod. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  SECOND  STAGE  OP 
NATURAL  LABOR. 

By  Db.  Jambs  IlAmoiE.  Manchester. 

The  proposition  to  which  I  would  invite  your  attention 
is  this :  That  in  the  second  stage  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
what  is  termed  '^Natural  Labor,*'  we  may  make  use  of  our  art  in 
assisting  nature,  and  thereby  shortening  the  duration  of  labor,  with 
perfect  safety  to  mother  and  child :  and  that,  this  being  the  ease, 
we  are  called  upon  to  make  a  change  in  our  practice  accordingly, 
I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  without  entering  into  the  question, 
that  the  forceps  afforded  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  thia 
end,  and  the  subsequent  remarks  will  be  based  on  this  assump- 
tion. This  will  be  generally  conceded,  though  I  by  no  means 
insist  upon  it.  At  present  I  only  seek  the  admission  oi  the  first 
proposition,  and  will  then  freely  leave  it  to  each  individual  to 
use  whatever  may  most  commend  itself  to  him,  whether  it  be 
forceps,  vectis,  air  tractor,  or  something  else. 

Though  the  strictures  enjoined  by  the  older  writers,  such  as 
Denman  and  Osborne,  against  interference  are  now  all  bat 
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universally  considered  as  obsolete^  still  there  can  bo  no  donbt 
that  the  eifect  of  their  teaching  is  perceptible  in  that  of  the 
schools  at  the  present  day.  The  principle  of  non-interference 
has  been  so  skillfally  embalmed  in  the  axiom,  '^Meddlesome 
Midwifery  is  bad,"  that  in  our  most  recent  workt*  we  find  the 
propriety  of  it  recognized  as  a  thing  indisputable,  and  have  the 
question  of  the  necessity  of  violin  ting  it  most  carefully  discussed. 
And  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  also,  that  the  whole  profession  is 
pervaded  by  a  certain  ill-defined  feeling  of  timidity  regarding 
the  use  of  instruments — that  they  are  not  proper  or  not  safe — 
Bo  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  religiously  abstained  from 
as  long  as  possible.  But  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  matter 
clearly  before  us,  let  us  refer  to  the  published  opinions  of  some 
of  our  latest  authorities  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Collins,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Churchill,  observes :  "Let  it  be  carefully  recollected,  at  the 
same  time,  that  so  long  as  the  head  advances  ever  so  slowly, 
the  patient's  pulse  continues  good,  the  abdomen  free  from  pain 
on  pressure,  and  no  obstruction  to  the  removal  of  urine,  inter- 
ference should  not  be  attempted  unless  the  child  be  dead." 
Churchill  himself,  writing  in  1860,  takes  exception  to  this  rule 
to  some  extent,  and  says  that  <'  when  the  second  stage  has 
lasted  so  long  as  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  natural  pow- 
ers, or,  at  all  events,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  a  prolonged 
Bocond  stage  make  their  appearance  (quick  pulse,  dry  tongue, 
fever,  etc.),  then  we  ought  promptly  to  interfere."  (Midwifery, 
4th  ed.,  p.  350.)  Dr.  Murphy,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work 
on  Midwifery,  published  in  1862,  sums  up  his  observations  on 
the  use  of  the  forceps  thus :  '*  When  the  head  is  passing  slowly 
through  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  interference  with  the  forceps 
is  not  called  for,  becau.^e  of  the  tivie  occupied,  but  rather  because 
of  the  special  conditions  of  the  case.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
is  only  justifiable  when  some  clearly  proved  necessity  arises  ; 
the  time  occupied  in  a  labor  is,  siepso,  no  justification,"  &c. 
(p.  :280.)  Lastly,  Dr.  Hall  Davis,  writing  in  the  present  year^ 
Bays :  '*  So  long  as  the  bead  advances  with  the  pains,  and  re- 
cedes on  their  retirement,  the  patient  is  safe  from  dangerous 
pressure  on  her  soft  tissues.    If,  on  the  contraryi  the  head  has 
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been  wedged  in  the  pelvis  in  one  position,  under  strong  parturient 
action,  for  five  or  six  hoarS;  we  are  boar.d,  as  a  general  rule,  for 
the  safety  of  the  lives  concerned,  to  extend  our  aid."  (Parturi- 
tion and  its  Difficulties,  p.  72.) 

These,  then,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  d$cta  of  our 
Authorities  at  the  present  time,  and,  I  take  it,  as  the  exponent 
of  the  usual  practice  at  present  pursued.  I  shall  hereafter, 
however,  call  your  attention  to  some  exceptions  to  this  on  the 
part  of  several  practitioners,  who,  to  some  extent,  follow  the 
course  I  now  advocate.  But  these,  I  believe,  are  the  rules 
which  would  be  endorsed  by  the  vast  majority  of  our  comtem- 
poraries  in  this  country.  We,  therefore,  find  that  we  must  do 
nothing  whatever  to  assist  a  woman  in  an  ordinary  case  of 
labor,  not  even  though  it  may  be  lingering  and  tedious;  but 
that  it  is  only  when  we  are  absolutely  com])elled  to  do  so,  be- 
cause of  danger  threatening  the  mother  or  child,  that  we  may 
venture  to  interfere.  (I  leave  out  of  consideration  at  present 
the  use  of  ergot,  because  it  is  generally  given  without  consider- 
ing that  the  natural  process  is  thereby  influenced,  and  because 
it  is  frequently  inert.  !No  matter  though  the  os  uteri  have 
been  fully  dilated  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  the  child  be  still 
unborn,  still,  unless  symptoms  of  inability  or  exhaustion  present 
themselve^^,  we  are  enjoined  to  wait  on.  Though  the  patieot 
have  been  in  strong  labor  for  three  or  four  hours  after  the  rup« 
ture  of  the  membranes,  still,  if  progress  be  made  at  all,  grave 
constitutional  symptoms  must  have  begun  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance ere  we  should  be  warranted  in  interfering.  Though  we 
may  have  waited  patiently  near  the  bedside  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  three  in  the  afiernoon,  still  neither  does  this  mat- 
ter.  We  must  exercise  our  patience,  and  wait  on  still.  Now,  I 
would  ask,  why  this  reticence?  ^\ by  this  timidity?  This  is 
the  point  on  which  I  am  at  issue  with  our  authorities.  Let  me 
narrate  a  case  or  two,  and  apply  the  question  to  thepi. 

Mrs.  Smith  progressed  favorably  till  the  os  was  fully  dilated, 
when  her  pains  began  to  come  on  less  frequently,  and  the  head 
entered  the  pelvis  very  slowly.  Soon  they  died  away  altogether, 
and  for  half  an  hour  no  progress  was  made.    A  dose  of  ergol 
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was  then  given^  and  not  long  afterwards  the  pains  returned ;  bat 
they  were  slight  and  inefficient.  So  they  continued  for  an  hour 
or  more,  when  stronger  pains  set  in^  and  in  four  hours  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  stage  the  child  was  born. 

Mrs.  Jackson  sent  for  her  medical  attendant  at  8  a.  m.  On 
arrival  he  found  the  second  stage  fairly  commenced^  and  pains 
coming  on  of  fair  strength  and  frequency.  A  speedy  termina- 
tion of  the  labor  was  considered  probable.  It  was  soon  found^ 
however,  that  the  head  did  not  make  the  progress  it  might  have 
been  expected  to  do ;  it  advanced  very  slowly.  Every  morsel 
of  ground  was^  as  repeated  examination  showed;  gained  with 
great  difficulty.  Still  the  pains  continued,  one  perhaps  every 
five  or  ten  minutes,  and,  on  the  whole,  progress  was  made.  The 
patient  frequently  complained,  and  begged  for  help,  but  was  told 
that  all  was  going  on  well.  Ergot  was  administered  without 
much  appreciable  effect;  and  it  was  only  after  three  and  a  half 
hours'  hard,  continued  labor  that  the  delivery  was  completed. 
The  child  gave  some  difficulty  in  getting  respiration  properly 
established. 

Mrs.  M'Donald  did  well  till  the  head  was  presenting  under  the 
arch  of  the  pubes.  Fains  continued,  but  the  head  made  no 
apparent  progress.  It  came  forward  with  each,  but  immediately 
receded  to  its  former  position  when  the  pain  passed  off.  Thi£^ 
went  on,  more  or  less,  for  a  whole  hour  in  a  very  teasing  man- 
ner, the  attendant  often  mentally  assuring  the  child's  head  that 
if  he  could  only  get  hold  of  it  with  his  fingers  and  thumb,  he 
would  make  short  work  of  it.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do. 
The  patient  became  tired  and  querulous.  The  pains  diminished 
in  frequency,  and  for  half  an  hour,  nearly  stopped,  when  two  good 
strong  ones  occurred,  which  expelled  the  child. 

Mrs.  Mackie  was  taken  in  labor  of  her  first  child  early  ott 
Monday  morning.  Her  attendant  saw  her  several  times  during 
tbe  day,  and  the  first  stage  was  completed  about  five  in  the 
afternoon.  She  continued  to  have  good  pains,  and  the  head 
descended  gradually  to  the  perineum,  occupying  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  doing  so.  The  pains  then  left  her,  but  recommenced  iH 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.     They  continued  pretty  frequent  and 
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Qf  good  strength  \  but  the  tissues  of  the  vagiDa  were  rather 
rigid,  it  being  her  first  case,  and  it  was  only  after  another  hour's 
Gontiniioiis  labor  that  the  child  was  born*  AH  along  the  patient 
^:^ibited  great  restlessness  and  anxietj;  particularly  during  the 
last  two  hours.  She  tossed  herself  about  and  cried  loudly  for 
help,  defying  all  attempts  to  pacify  her,  so  that  it  was  a  matter 
qf  satisfaction  to  ^11  when  the  labor  was  over. 

l^ow,  these  are  all  cases  such  as  we  are  constantly  meeting 
with.  A  large  proportion  of  our  practice  consists  of  such,  ox 
Ot  others  very  similar.  In  all  of  them  the  natural  powers  are 
quite  sufficient  to  complete  the  case,  if  we  wait  long  enough,  and 
the  mother  and  child  are  daily  reported  to  be  "  doing  well." 
Bat,  I  would  ask,  why  are  we  so  terrified  to  lend  nature  a  help- 
Uig  hand,  when  we  see  very  well  that  she  is  in  difficulty,  and 
when  so  much  suffering  and  anxiel^y  are  being  endured  ?  Why 
cU>  we  not  step  in  and  have  the  case  easily  finished  in  a  fe^ 
minutes,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  on.  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  hours  ?  I  go  no  fhrther  than  this.  I  leave  cases  protracted 
for  a  third,  or  a  half,  or  ^  whole  day,  out  of  the  question,  and 
would  ask,  Why  allow  any  case  to  go  on  for  the  space  of  even 
'  otie  hour  after  the  first  stage  is  con^pleted  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  more  consonant  with  an  intelligent  perception  of  physio- 
logical facts  to  have  supplied  a  substitute  for  the  evidently  too 
yiert  uterus  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Smith,  or  to  have  helped  it  in 
its  laborious  efforts  to  overcome  the  evidently  too  narrow  or 
rigid  outlot  in  the  cases  of  JULrs.  Jac^on  or  Mrs.  Mackie  f  And 
would  there  have  been  anything  very  dreadful  in  the  surgeon*9 
carrying  out  his  wish  m  the  case  of  Mrs.  M'Bonald,  by  inserting 
a  pair  of  '^  steel  fingers,''  and  bringing  his  tormentor  into  the 
world  at  once  ?  I  am  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
these  questions,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  that  tb9 
l^est  and  soundest  pi:actico  would  not  have  been  carefully  to 
kave  finished  the  labor  in  each  case  by  instrumental  assistance. 
No  one  was  a  firmer  adherent  to  the  policy  of  non-intei:ference 
\fk  midwifery  than  was  I  at  the  beginning  of  my  professional 
^a^eer^  and  never  did  one  act  more  honestly  according  tohi^ 
creed  than  I.  And  yet,  if  such  cases  as  1  have  narrated  occurred 
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to  me  oow^  I  would  assuredly  nae  the  foToeps  in  eaob  of  them, 
I  beiietre  that  there  ie  &r  too  mndi  made  of  the  danger  of  in* 
etmmental  deliTery.  Women  have  the  idea  that  it  is  eomething 
by  all  means  to  be  preserved  from ;  they  speak  of  some  friend 
having  been  delivered  instmmentally,  in  an  under-tone ;  they 
get  flurried  in  the  lying-in-chamber  when  the  sabjeot  is  mooted. 
Medical  men;  too,  to  a  large  extent^  share  in  this  feeling,  and  in 
some  d^ree  it  is  quite  justifiable;  for  instmments  are  ^o  rarely 
used  till  pathological  symptoms  have  manifested  themselves, 
that  we  most  ooncliide  that,  when  they  are  proposed,  the  pa- 
tient is  in  some  danger.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary;  that  with 
proper  care  and  undivided  attention,  the  forceps  are  a  most 
harmless,  safe,  and  altogether  admirable  adjuvant  in  every  day 
obstetric  practiee.  As  sueh  I  would  strongly  recommend  them, 
and  to  do  my  endeavor  to  uproot  the  strange  idea  that  we  are 
bound  to  leave  our  patient  to  her  own  efforts  till  her  sai^ty  is 
endangered,  and  to  some  extent  to  save  suffering  is  the  objeet 
of  thiB  paper. 

Since  my  practice  was  influeneed  by  these  views,  I  find  that, 
in  the  last  100  cases  I  have  attended,  I  have  used  the  instrument 
so  frequently  as  in  28  of  them,  or  about  1  in  eveiy  3}.  cases.  In 
5  of  these  eases  the  head  was  still  above  the  brim  when  I  applied 
the  instrument.  I  can  also  recall  some  in  which  I  was  only  pre- 
vented by  questions,  of  policy  from  having  recourse  to  it.  To 
say  this,  of  course,  is  to  say  that  I  rarely  go  to  a  case  of  mid- 
wifery without  taking  the  forceps  with  me.  I  do  not  use  them 
to  obviate  danger,  but  to  abbreviate  anxiety  and  pain,  and  be^* 
oause  I  am  convinced  that  I  can  do  so  with  perfect  safety.  If 
there  appears  to  me  the  slightest  hindrance  to  the  ready  passage 
of  the  head,  either  from  narrowness  of  ihe  canal,  or  deficient 
uterine  action,  I  make  no  hesitation  about  the  matter,  but  apply 
tile  forceps,  and  finish  the  case.  Of  course,  one  has  to  be  guided  in- 
bid  mode  of  manoBuvering  by  the  character  of  the  patient;  for,  al- 
though we  may  often  enough  be  entreated  by  herself  to  give  her  as- 
sistance, still  this  is  not  the  most  common  case  we  meet  with. 
Many  have  had  natural  labors  previously,  and  see  no  reason 
-why  they  may  not  again;  and  then,  also,  the  firmly-rooted  pre- 
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jlidioe  has  to  he  oontenddd  with.  It  isi^uB  sometimes  neeessaij' 
to  explain  everything,  and  have  fall  permission;  while,  in  other 
oases,  I  have  used  the  instrament  without  the  patient's  knowing 
anything  abont  it  till  extraotion  was  being  aoeompliahed.  Let 
it  be  done  oalmly,  and  with  great  deliberation.  There  most  be 
no  ^'  fasainess  "  about  it,  bat  it  most  be  made  quite  light  of^  as  if 
a  matter  of  every  day  oocnrrenoe.  It  is  a  good  plan  never  to 
let  the  blades  oome  in  oontaot  with  each  other  outside  the  pelvis^ 
ao  that  the  metallio  noise,  always  so  disagreeable  to  a  patient, 
may  be  avoided.  I  therefore  carry  them  in  a  bag^  with  a  com- 
partment for  each  blade.  If  short  forceps,  sneh  as  Simpson's 
modification  of  Zie^er's,  are  used,  whi<4  do  very  well  when  the 
liead  is  just  at  the  outlet,  the  whole  operation  can  be  acoom* 
plisbed  with  the  utmost  quietness  and  ease.  Generally,  I  prefer 
Simpson's  combined  long  and  short — ^partly  beoause  they  suit 
any  case,  and  partly  because  I  have  become  accustomed  to  them* 
{.have  only  to  complain  of  their  bulk  and  their  weight."*" 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  we  should  notice  certain  objee* 
tiona  whioh  may  be  brought  forward  against  such  frequent  use  of 
the  tbrceps  as  I  here  advocate.  First  of  all,  certain  dangers  are< 
said  to  be  incurred  by  their  nee — such  aa  that  the  soft  parts  of 
the  mother  may  be  ir^ured  in  their  introduction ;  that  the  perineum - 
may  be  lacerated;  that,  by  withdrawing  the  child,  too  rapidly, 
the  uterus  might  not  contract  properly.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
risk  of  injuring  the  maternal  passages,  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misconception.  We  have  been  taught  tiiat  forceps  are 
dangerous,  and  believe  it,  without  testing  the  truth.  Undoubt- 
edly, if  reserved  for  labors  in  which  the  head  is  impacted  in  the* 
pelvis,  and  the  tissues  have  become  swollen  and  inflamed,  or  in 
which  the  patient  is  o^erwise  in  a  state  to  give  rise  to  anxiety^ 
there  may  be  danger,  either  real  or  apparent,  from  their  use. 
In  such  cases,  I  can  readily  understand  that  it  may  be  a  difficult- 
matter  to  introduce  the  forceps  without  some  amount  of  bruia* 

•Mr.  Yoangt  of  Edbiburg,  turn  described  to  me  »  modifloatioiLof  th«B^  which  he  hM^ 
devised.  Tbe  BhMik  ia  in  two  pieces,  which  dovetail  into  each  other.  •Unioa  is  made 
complete  by  means  ofaring^  wbicb  passes  over  the  pJaoe  of  Junction.  Tisese  uimr 
obriace  to  some  extent  the  former  olojeotlon.  Hie  iBttmmeiit  wm  aUnded  to  in  a  seem 
aumber  of  tiUs  Jouinal. 
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log/ or  that  the  dnftj^ging  of  the  child  throngh  the  narrow  anil 
'inftamed  passage  may  produce  mischief;  and  I  (san/to  some  ^3r« 
tent,  sympathised  with  Dr.  Davis,  and  the  authors  I  have  quoted^ 
in  their  donbt  as  to  whether  the  case  should  be  further  left  to  the 
'natural  efldrts,  or  be  tridated  by  the  forceps  or  by  the  crotchet. 
Bat  I  am  altogether  at  variance  with  them  as  to  the  propriety 
•of  allowing  such  states  to  supervene,  fhe  heud  ou<iht  never  to 
'become  impacted  nor  th&  tiesHes  swollen.  If  this  be  guarded  again^ 
and  the  forceps  be  used  while  there  is  abundance  of  room,  then 
I  maintain  that  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  from  their  skillM 
employment;  and  I  might  appeal  to  the  recorded  testimony  of 
many  writers  in  corroboration  of  this,  und  to  that  of  any  one 
who  has  used  them  in  such  oircumetanaes.  Using  the  forceps  in 
natural  labor,  and  ueing  the  forceps  in  protraeted  labor,  are  two 
entirely  difpierent  things;  but  almost  every  writer  has  shut  hib 
«yee  to  this  consideration.  With  the  latter  condition  I  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do. 

No  doubt  it  is  quite  a  possible  matter  to  push'a  blade  through 
the  vagina,  or  to  take  hold  of  the  cervix  uteri  as  well  as  the  child's 
head,  but  such  mishaps. must  not  be  attributed  to  the  forceps. 
The  responsibility  lies  At  the  door  of  the  operator.  The  simplest 
•procedure  may  clumsily  become  the  cause  of  death.  *'  To  reasoti 
that  such  effects  are  the  necessary  concx>mitant8  of  the  forceps  is 
very  much  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  we  were  to  say  that,  be- 
cause, in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  nervous  or  inexperienced 
operators  have  cut  deeply  into  the  rectal  pouch,  and  becoming 
confused,  have  not  been  able  to  open  the  bladder  at  all ;  tbere- 
ibre  that  the  operation  for  stone  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
perfbrmed."  (Mr.  Harper,  in  paper  alluded  to.)  And  yet,  al- 
though a  certain  amount  of  neat-handedness  is  desirable  in  all 
surgical  procedures,  I  can  not  think  that  any  unusual  dexterity 
is  requisite  for  the  safe  use  of  the  forceps.  It  has  always  ap. 
peared  to  me  so  perfectly  simple  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  such  unfortunate  accidents  can  have  occurred.  Yet 
a  few  are  on  record.  Are  our  teachers  not  to  blame  f  How 
TUany  students  are  taught  how  to  use  their  hands  ? 

That  the  perineum  is  liable  to  be  ruptured  is  one  of  the  most 
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frequent  objections.  Ab  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  oan 
jDOt  admit  it  as  one.  It  is  true  that  in  one  ease  whi<di  impressed 
itself  on  my  mind  at  the  time,  the  perineum  was  injur^  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  this  was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the 
precautions  necessary  to  obviate  it.  The  perineum  must  always 
be  well  supported}  and  great  eare  must  be  taken  to  turn  the  han- 
dles of  the  forceps  well  over  the  pubio  arch  during  extraction* 
On  no  account  should  traction  be  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
body  at  this  stage.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  patient  was  very 
restiessi  and  I,  being  somewhat  hurried  on  this  account,  failed 
to  bestow  proper  attention  on  these  points.  The  perineum  was 
lopg,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  given  way  even  had  I  not 
interfered,  but  I  imagined  that  I  had  made  it  wone  than  it  might 
have  been.  In  no  other  caee— and  I  occasionally  make  an  exam* 
ination  on  purpose  to  ascertain  this  matter — have  I  met  with 
more  than  the  slight  tear  which,  as  Sir  J.  Bimpson  has  shown, 
is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  natural  labor.  This  latter  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  for,  if  after  using  forceps  we  find  the 
perineum  has  lost  its  integrity,  the  instrument  must  not  there^ 
jEbre  be  necessarily  blamed.  I  am  not  aure  that  straight  forceps 
are  not  objectionable  on  account  of  a  risk  of  this  accident.  The 
posterior  corner  of  the  point  may  project  beyond  the  head,  and, 
in  turning  them  over  the  pubes,  this  may  press  injuriously  on 
the  already  tightly  stretched  tissue.  With  carved  forceps  this 
IS  iakfmmble*^£dinburg  Medical  Jcmmal. 


HKPORT  OF  THB  COMMITTEK  ON  THE  PROPHYLAXIS  OF 
SCARLATINA  ANP  RUBEOLA^  TO  THB  BABT  RIYJU  USD* 
lOAL  ASSOCIATION,  JULY  2,  1867. 

Br.  Skiff  read  the  following  report,  which  was  signed  by  aM 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and  which  was  subsequently 
adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting : 

Keeping  within  the  province  of  the  subject  sketched  out,  it 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  consider  sue 
charaeteristies  as  are  common  to  both  measles  and  scarlatina* 
In  compliance  with  this  plan^  and  adopting  the  hypothesis 
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most  geoerally  entertained  respecting  the  matter  of  eontagioni 
and  the  miasm  of  infection,  we  observe: 

1.  Measles  and  eearlatina  are  iocident  to  childhood;  but 
may  occur  at  any  age. 

2.  That  having  oceurred  once,  they  constitute  an  immunity 
i^ainst  an  attack  of  the  same  disease. 

3.  That  they  are  each  caused  hy  a  miasm  extraneous  to  th# 
human  body^  and  portable  by  meaos  of  fomites. 

4.  That  they  are  not  inoculable,  or  preventable  to  any  ex- 
tent by  substituting  a  less  fatal  or  less  infectious  disease. 

5.  That  they  are  not  peculiar  to  any  social  conuition  oJT 
*  society; — the  malign  or  non-malign  characters  being  mostly 

dependent  on«a  more  or  less  pernicious  epidemic,  the  peculiar 
condition  or  idiosyncrai^  of  the  individual  attacked;  or  tha 
complications  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease* 

6.  That  tbey  are  self-limiting  diseases. 

7.  That  the  fatality  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  virulence 
of  the  particular  epidemic  than  the  aaount  of  miasmic  infec- 
tion entering  the  system. 

The  conlmittfee  concluded  that: 

1.  Moashes  and  scailatina;  though  Cfiginatilig  from  causei 
extraneous  to  the  body;  are  so  commo&ly  prevalent  that  th«i{f 
«re  n«tura(ly  diseases  of  childhood;  but  are  nevertheless  inci- 
dent to  any  period  of  Hfo.  As>  thidn,  there  is  no  certain  exempt 
tion  from  these  diseases;  it  would  seem  desirfeiUe  for  plruden« 
tial  reasons  tkat  they  should  bd  contracted  in  inAtney;  while 
the  child  is  surrounded  by  parents  Jttd  frietKls  who  can  Bup|Hj 
the  adequate  nursing  and  attention, 

2.  It  is  evide'nt  that^if  every  case  of  measles  and  scarlatina 
could  be  completely  isolated  from  the  non-infected^  and  ail 
tiealthy  persons  forever  unexposed  to  the  poisonous  infection, 
the  diseases  in  question  would  become  exUnct.  But  althougk 
this  is  impossible;  the  other  extreme  of  allowing  a  virulent  epi- 
demic to  prevail  without  the  opposition  of  the  humanitarian 
or  physician  would  be  unreasonable — nay;  more,  unnatural. 
The  happy  mean  challenges  our  attention  as  at  once  practioal, 
|>hilo8ophioal  and  charitable. 
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So  theD;  since  a  mild  form  of  either  measles  or  scarlatina  is 
ft  conservator  as  effectual  as  the  most  malignant  against  a  seo- 
ond  invasion  of  the  individual,  the  indications  are  to  avoid  the 
more  malign  an  t,  if  practicable. 

3.    Practically,  the  idea  may  be  elaborated  thus : 

a.  Isolation  should  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  any  disease  but  ill-calculated  to  bear  any  additional 
burden.  To  these  may  be  added  a  sub-class  of  pregnant  women. 

6.  In  a  serious  epidemic,  the  infected  should  be  isolated  from 
^those  who  have  not  yet  been  attacked ;  to  this  plan  may  be 
lidded,  thorough  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  disin- 
fectants. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  the 
committee  called  upon  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  received  in  reply  to  their  questions  the 
following  letter: 

"Office  of  the  Methopolitae  Board  of  Health^ 
"^IXo.  901  Mott  street.  Hew  YOrkt  ^Piine  6, 1867. 

*'  In  reply  to  the  questions — 

'^  1.  What  sanitary  measures  are  now  adopted  and  suggested 
^y  the  Board  of  Health  to  prevent  and  to  mitigate  scarlatina^ 
^jmallpox,  and  measles  ? 

^'2.  What  is  recommended  to  the  physioians  who  have  pa>* 
tients  with  these  diseases  ?  the  following  statements  are  «ub^ 
fQitted  as  embodying,  in  mi  unofficial  form,  all  the  facto  on  the 
subject,  so  flEir  as  the  officers  of  the  Board  have  given  advice  or 
. orders  relating  to  these  diseases:— 

'^  a.  The  persons  sick  with  any  of  these  diseases  among  the 
poor  or  ignorant  classes  should  be  kept  isolated  entirely  from 
all  except  the  members  of  their  own  families  or  nurses. 

''  GeneraHy  it  is  expected  that  a  person  sick  with  small-poz 
or  varioloid  must  be  sent  to  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  on  Black* 
well's  Island;  and  upon  most  such  cases  the  Sanitary  Superin- 
tendent issues  his  official  order  for  the  transfer  of  the  sick 
person. 

*'  b.  The  sick  rooms  and  all  that  pertains  to  them  must  be 
kept  constantly  ventilated^  and  the  fire-place  be  kept  open|— r 
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oocasionally  or  constantly  having  a  little  fire -In  it,  if  there  is 
Buch  a  fire-place. 

*'c.  Fresh  chloride  of  lime  or  fiasks  of  flnid  carbolic  acid 
are  advised  to  be  kept  in  the  room,  placed  in  secore  position. 

*^d.  Every  article  of  personal  clothing  and  bedding  that  has 
been  in  contact  with  the  sick  person  should  be  placed  in  boil- 
ing water,  or  in  a  solation  of  some  positive  disinfectant — such 
as  solut.  permang.  potassa  (4  3  to  two  or  three  galls.)  or  one 
of  the  chlorine  solutions.  The  same  dilute  solutions  of  the 
disinfectants  should  be  sprinkled  about  the  rooms  where  the 
sick  lie,  or,  what  is  better,  they  may  be  evaporated  from  wet 
clothes  suspended.  This  practice  is  recommended  where  there 
is  an  epidemic  in  a  crowded  population. 

''  e.  The  cleansing  of  the  houses  and  premises  where  any 
such  infectious  disease  has  prevailed  is  also  important.  White- 
washing with  fresh-slaked  lime,  or  with  chloride  of  lime-; 
scrubbing  fioors  and  all  woodwork  and  hard  walls  with  hot 
solutions  of  chloride  .of  lime;  and  the  keeping  of  windows  and 
doors  open  for  several  days,  are  the  chief  measures. 

"This  practice  is  now  applied  to  diphtheria,  typhus,  typhoid, 
"spotted  fever,"  and  cholera;  but  the  few  cases  of  spotted  fever 
hitherto  seen  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  infectious;  they 
were  surrounded  by  looaliiing  sources  of  disease. 

"(Signed)  .  "E.Harris, 

"Cor.  Secretary  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health." 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  make  the  following  poac- 
tieal  suggestions : 

1st.  That  during  an  ordinary  epidemic  of  measles  or  scar- 
latina, no  sanitary  measures,  except  veDtdlati.on  and  eleaiilinesS| 
fihould  be  employed. 

2d.  That  during  a  severe  epidemic  o^  these  diseases  the  ftl* 
ing  sanitary  measures  should  be  adopted : 

A.  Isolation, — ^The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  room  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  attended  by  a  person  who  haa 
had  the  disease — no  cammunication  being  allowed  with  the 
rest  of  the  family. 
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B.  Vent\l0tiQn  and  GUanlineBZ.^'Sk^  windows  of  the  room 
ehonld  be  kept  oonstantly  open^  and  whenever  practicable  a 
tste  ki  a  fire-plaoey  with  a  view  to  add  to  these  means,  should 
Jm  ooosiantly  maintained. 

The  most  thorough  cleanliness  should  be  insistsd  upon — ^snd 
ted-linen  on^t  to  be  changed  as  often  as  practicable. 

C.  Disinfection. — ^Every  article  of  personal  dothing  and  bed- 
ding once  in  contact  \9ith  the  patient  shonM  be  steeped  in  boil^ 
ing  water;  or  in  a  solution  of  the  pertnaiiganate  of  potassa  (1 
oz.  of  the  permanganate  to  three  gallons  of  water). 

The  chamber  vessels  should  be  disinfected  by  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  and  carbolic  acid. 

D.  Fumigution. — After  patients  hav«  recoveredi  th«  room  in 
which  they  were  sick  should  be  vacated  for  at  least  twelve 
hours^-'-^v^iy  window  and  apertare  closed,  and  upon  an  iron 
pipkib  or  kettle  with  legs  barn  a  few  oances  of  sulphur. 

Let  the  room  be  kept  closed  for  eight  hours  and  then  ventl^ 
late  thoroughly. — New  York  Medicai  Record. 


A  NBW  TRBATM]WT  OF  LBAD  POIBONINO. 

[XfaiiBl»ted  fipom  the  Gasetto  Sat  HoplUiiz.] 
By  W.  F.  MtMMS,  M.  D. 

In  a  recent  clinical  lecture,  Prof.  Monneretiof  the  Paris  Hedi- 
cal  School,  gave  the  following  exposition  of  his  peculiar  treat- 
ment (cold  intus  and  extra)  of  lead  poisoning. 

Of  all  poisonings,  that  by  lead  and  its  salts  is  the  most  fre* 
quent.  It  is  not  my  intention  to-day  to  describe  the  diflbrent 
]^nomena  of  this  intbxication ;  I  shall  only  ssy  that  they  are 
very  varied,  and  come  on  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  rapidljr« 
In  the  first  place,  the  workmen  experience  vague  abdominal 
pains.  Then  there  are  troubles  of  the  sensibility  and  motility, 
commencing  in  feebleness  and  ending  in  paralysis.  After  a 
certain  time  the  abdominal  colics  become  very  violent^  and  are 
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Moompanied  by  obetLoate  eonfltipation.  This  inoraase  in  the 
iniooaity  of  the  eo\k»  is  often  dae  to  ezoeaaeB  in  drinking^ 
vhioh  are  aaually  denied  by  the  patients. 

Like  other  phyeicians^  I  had  always  treated  these  acoideotB 
by  the  free  ase  of  evacnantS;  when^  some  eight  or  nine  inontto 
ago,  the  idea  of  a  rational  treatment  suggested  itself  to  me, 
based  open  the  supposition  that  the  principal  symptoms  are 
dae  to  an  affection  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves.  Tfaia 
treatment  was  by  tlie  applieation  of  oold,  inf«8  et  extra.  Cold^ 
as  i^  well  known,  either  directly  or  through  the  capillaries,  has 
a  great  influence  upon  the  nervous  eystem  and  thofl  upon  the 
secretions.  For  this  reason  I  was  led  to  inquire  whether  the 
sensibility  and  secretions  of  the  intestines  could  not  be  modified 
by  the  action  of  cold  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  evacnants  wbick 
I,  in  common  with  others,  had  always  employed.  The  experi- 
ment being  a  harmless  one,  I  was  perfectly  justified  in  making 
it;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  was  confirmed  in  my  ideas  by  th^ 
success  of  an  analogous  preventive  treatment  by  hydrotherapy 
as  followed,  under  my  directions,  in  one  of  the  Glichy  worlc- 
shops.  I  myself,  in  my  own  service,  have  used  this  treatment 
in  more  than  forty  cases  of  workmen  showing  the  early  symp- 
toms of  lead  poisoning,  and  have  found  it  sovereign. 

As  soon  as  I  see  the  patient  I  order  him  some  iced  drink, 
lemonade  for  example,  occasionally  adding  a  little  wine.  At  the 
same  time  I  order  three  cold-water  injections  daily,  the  water  to 
be  retained  in  the  rectum  as  long  as  possible.  In  addition  to 
the  Cold  drinks  and  injections,  the  patient  is  submitted  to  hydro> 
therapy  morning  and  evening,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  shower-bath 
is  given  at  neon.  This  may  be  from  a  hose-pipe  or  the  ordinary 
shower-bath,  and  should  never  last  more  than  a  minute.  The 
a<9tion  of  this  douche  is  not  simply  refrigerant,  but  is  much 
more  profound  and  general,  stimulating  the  capillary  vessels, 
-which  contract,  at  first,  driving  back  the  Mood,  and  then  ex* 
pand,  allowing  a  free  return.  Sometimes  the  action  of  the 
glands  is  increased,  and  a  light  perspiration  covers  the  body. 
These  effects  of  hydrotherapy,  upon  which  I  hope  to  dwell 
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longer  at  another  time,  are  very  manifeet  and  veiy  active,  and 
one  oan  understand  that  the' activity  of  the  tisraes  is  renewed. 
To  these  different  means  1  add  a  cold  poultice,  in  order  to  main^ 
.tain  a  constant  refrigeration.  And,  in  this  connection,  let  me 
.teach  you  what  I  was  ignorant  of  for  a  long  time — that  is,  the 
way  to  make  a  cold  poultice.  Take  a  large  linen  or  cotton 
cloth,  and  on  it  spread  a  layer  of  linseed  meal  half  an  inch  thick. 
>ITpon  this  place  pieces  of  ice  about  the  suso  of  a  hen's  egg;  then 
juld  another  similar  layer  of  meal,  and  fold  the  cloth  over  so  as 
.to .enclose  the  whole.  Apply  this  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  grad- 
fUal  melting  of  the  ice  keeps  up  the  influence  of  the  refrigeration 
(for  some  three  hours.  This  powerful  agent  I  employ,  not  only 
in  lead  colics,  but  in  all  cases  in  which  such  action  is  indicated 
(such  as  typhoid  £dver  and  peritonitis,  for  example),  and  greatly 
•prefer  it  to  the  application  of  ice  in  bladders,  which  is  sometimee 
intolerably  painful  to  the  patient.  By  the  treatment  just  de- 
tecribed  the  most  speedy  results  are  obtained,  and  I  have  eeen 
the  disease  entirely  cured  in  from  two  to  seven  days.  In  the 
4brty  cases  observed  by  me,  with  two  exceptions,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  nei  vous  trouble  have  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment. 
The  progress  toward  cure  is  this :  during  the  first  three  days 
the  constipation  persists,  and  the  injections  are  returned  as  they 
were  given ;  the  pain,  however,  disappears.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  the  f»cal  matter,  more  or  less  softened,  is  rendered  natu- 
rally, and  the  cure  is  complete. 

For  a  long  time  this  treatment  appeared  so  simple  that  I  re- 
l^rded  it  as  purely  palliative ;  to-day,  however,  I  consider  it  a 
powerful  curative  agent,  acting  upon  the  capillary  and  vaso- 
«iotor  systems,  and  putting  in  play  the  natural  secretions  and 
■excretions,  thus  aiding  the  organism  to  free  itself  from  the 
j>oison  which  has  maniiested  itself  by  a  profbund  disturbance 
.of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  by  restoring  to  this  its  activi^ 
And  molecular  action  that  cold  is  curative  to.^ueh  an  exteat.^-^ 
3o8ton  Medical  and  JSurgiaal  Journal. 
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THB    JTBDIGAL    REPOBT?ER. 

ST,  LOaiS.  OOTOBBB  1.  1867. 

DEATH  FBOM  OHLOBOFOBM. 
Tho  following  interesting  commtiDioation  Arom  Prof.  John  T« 
Hodgen  gives  the  details  of  a  death  firom  inhalation  of  ohloro* 
form.  This  is  the  ionrth  case  of  the  kind  oocarring  in  St.  Louis 
from  the  same  caase.  All  the  ordinary  oare  and  precaations 
w«re  used  in  the  present  ease^  and  every  effort  taken  to  induee^ 
recovery  when  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  disoovered,  baf 
with  no  avail  The  question  is  thus  again  opened  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Qse  of  chloroform  in  surgical  operations;  and  even^ 
with  the  present  case  before  us  we  still  think  its  use  desirable- 
and  jastifiable,  when  we  take  into  account  the  innumerable  cases 
in  which  it  is  used  with  perfect  impunity  and  safety.  The  few' 
fttal  cases  are  hardly  to  be  taken  into  account,  except  it  be  to 
promote  more  than  ordinary  care  in  procuring  a  pure  article  of 
chloroform  for  inhalation  and  the  enforcement  of  extreme  cau- 
tion in  its  use  s 

<'  Sadti  Louib,  September  26,  1867. 

Editors  Saint  Louis  Medical  Reporter — 

''It  becomes  my  duty  to  record  another  death  from  the  use  of 
chloroform  as  an  anesthetic  agent — the  first  I  have  ever  wit-' 
nessed — and  I  think  the  fourth  case  of  the  kind  that  has  occur- 
red  in  this  city  since  it  has  been  presented  to  the  profession  for 
that  purpose.  Jacob  Wilhelmi  aged  51^,  a  native  of  Germanyi 
of  original  robust  constitution,  but  who  had  suffered  muck 
during  the  past  seven  years  from  stone  in  the  bladder,  pre- 
sented  himself  to  me  two  weeks  ago  asking  to  be  operated  upon^ 
At  that  time,  though  we  found  stone,  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
put  off  the  operation  a  short  time,  since  he  was  suffering  from 
malarious  fever,  an4  the  weather  was  very  hot.  Testerdayi 
(Bcftember  24)  however,  his  general  condition  having  suf» 
ficiently  improved,  he  was,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  brought  to  the 
operating-room  of  the  St.  Louis  (Sisters')  Hospital,  and  was* 
placed  upon  the  taUe  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  operation 
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of  lithotOKAj  peyformed.  In  th«  presenoe  of  some  thirty  medi* 
Oftl  men  and  students,  asBisted  hj  Zhra.  Gregory,  Dudley,  Jnng^ 
hana  and  others,  chloroform'  was  administered  in  the  usual 
way,  viz.,  a  drachm  of  chloroform  was  poured  into  a  coDically 
folded  napkin,  and  the  patient  aHowed  to  breathe  from  it;  of 
course,  inhaled  in  this  manner^  it  is  largely  mixed  with  air.  He 
was  announeed  under  its  inflneoee,  and  I  made  the  first  incisioo 
in  the  perineum.  In  searching  for  the  staff,  the  patient  seemed 
not  well  under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform ;  a  little  mora 
was  added  to  the  napkin,  and  be  took  two  additiottal  inej^ra-^ 
tioas,  when  his  condition  was  announeed  as  eriticat  by  the  at- 
tendants. Efforts  were  immediately  maibe  to  resuscitate  him  hy 
dashing  cold  water  in  the  face  and  on  thpe  chest,  riolent  spank*^ 
lag,  striking  the  cbest,  and  pressing  the*  abdomen  ;  and  finallyv 
by  opening  the  windpip*  and  introdueing  a.  large  eatlMter, 
fresh  air  was  forced  into  the  lungs  and  cAdeafors  made  to  pro» 
dufce  artificial  respiration.  These  efforts  were  costinoed  tttr 
oreff  a  half  hour,  but  did  not  eHeit  the  slightest  response,  and 
the  patient  sttccumbed  almost  instantly. 

«*  Respectfully,  JOHN  T.  HODGBN,.  M.  Dl" 


BEVIKWa, 


INBIGESTIOUrS;  OB,  DISSASES  OF  THfB  Dr4SB8TDV1S  OKQAN3  rUNCTI019^ 
ALLY  'iUEATKD.  By  T.  K.  Chambkrs,  hoDorarv  phjSLciao  toH.  R.  H.  the 
FrlDMOf  Wales.    fluliMUdpliiA:  H.  C.  Lka.    lti<0* 

We  hftve  read  thds  wt^^k  with  mveb  interest,  as  weR  from  Ihiy 
desire  to*  gather  infarn»ation  on  a  subject  with  which  every* 
practitioner  has  most  to  dO)  for  there  is  no  question  that  the 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  are  most  fire<|nent  in  the  We^t 
em  country  at  least,  as  to  compare  our  modio  of  praetico  with 
that  of  the  old  country.  We  are  well  pleased  with  this  work 
sa  toi  its  mode  of  treating^  the  subject ;  the  material  is  gathered' 
at  the  bedside,  and  the  reflections  on  the  cases,  which  are  num* 
erons,  are  welit  ealoulated  to* arrest  the  attention  afnd  affbrdfood 
far  muck  profi^tftblie  reflection.  The  volume  is  made  up  of  nine 
oktfiptevsy  eaeh  of  which  treats  of  some  one  symptom  of  abdom- 
lAAi  derangement;  bist  as  abdomin*!  pain6>  v^omrting,  flatdenee>. 
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diarrhoea^  ftC;  that  oftentimes  are  a  Bonroe  of  aa>noj«Dee  to  the» 
physician,  from  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  overlooked  ia  thai 
canse  of  disease  as  of  very  minor  importanoO)  as  inaigaifteant  in 
fiict,  or  else  their  true  import  is  not  understood,  and  the  patieat 
is  altimately  not  relieved.  Snch  a  work  as  thds  aflbrds  pleasurey 
becaase  it  is  a  transcript  of  what  actnally  occars,  and  not  tbei 
result  of  work  carried  ont  in  the  study.  We  oa*  refci  to  it  as 
a  source  whence  much  valuable  information  can  be  obtained, 
and  would  recommend  it  to  the  profession  as  a  hand-book,  to 
mkAokk  they  eaa,  app^  when  wearied  with  the  monotofiy  of  t^ir 
own  thoughts  or  fktigued  with  th^r  dally  lajbor. 

QLIilQINTS  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  B.  Howard  Ravd,  M.  D.  ,  Professor 
of  Cbemlstrr  Ib  J^ffeiaon  Mtdloali  GoU]ege.  Phiimtetyhw :  T.  Ejulwood  Bjem.  ft. 
Co.     1867. 

We  Jiave  been  much  pleased  with  the  examination  of  this 
band-book  of  chemistry.  It  is  intended  more  particalarly  fbr 
yiedioal  students,  though  answering  very  well  for  the  prac- 
titioner as  a  book  of  reference^  In  fact,  it  is  a  copious  set  of 
^otes  of  the  author's  lectures,  and  though  not  entering  deeply 
into  tbe  subject  of  chemistry,  proceeds  so  far  as  to  give  sufficient 
information  to  read  understandingly  more  elaborate  works. 
We  comj^end  it  to  the  student  as  the  best  vade-mecum  we  have 
yet  seen. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  KANSAS. 

In  reference  to  our  own  State,  if  not  from  its  intrinsic  merit, 
we  can  not  refrain  from  noticing  the  above  pamphlet.  The 
transactions  are  of  interest )  the  exeeUent  addreas  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  C.  A.  Logan,  and  his  report  on,  Obstetries )  tho  report 
on  Surgery,  by  Dr.  M.  Bailey )  the  report  on  Climatology,  by 
Dr.  T.  Jinks,  are  characterized  by  ability )  the  varioai^  eseaysi 
on  the  use  of  water  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  on  I>i()btheriay  oii 
Malarial  Miasm,  on  oblique  firactS'res  of  the  Yertebra,  on  persml^ 
phate  of  iron  in  Hemorrhage,  the  oases  of  poisoning  by  AvseoiO^ 
and  operation  fbr  Female  Hemiit,  display  an  energy  and  enitbiv* 
siasm  in  what  used  to  be  a  bordier  State,  which  w«  would  do  W'riL 
to  imitate. 

The  Leavenworth  Medical  Journal^  also,  whiohi  wewere^  pUa0fi4 
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to  add  to  our  exchange  listi  is  fully  up  to  the  timesi  and  com* 
pares  very  favorably  with  much  older  pabiioations. 

We  make  these  remarks  as  expressive  of  our  gratification  at 
Hie  activity  of  the  professi<Hi  in  Kansas.  We  are  active  here 
ijft  oar  peculiar  way,  bat  we  desire  to  see  more  expansion  of  feel- 
ing among  oar  fraternity.  We  believe  Coanty  and  State  Socio* 
ties  will  effeetoate  it. 


The  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  Medical  Colleges  open  their  halla 
to-day,  October  1,  for  the  Winter  Session.  The  classes  already 
gathered  are  respectable  in  numbers  and  appearance,  and  seem 
earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  pursue  the  course  marked  out  for 
them.  These  two  schools  still  adhere  to  the  old  system  of  five 
months'  session.  What  their  action  will  be  in  response  to  the 
call  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  appointed  by  the 
late  Convention,  another  session  will  probably  develop.  It  is 
premature  now  to  act;  nor  would  we  wish  to  see  any  action  in 
the  matter  until  after  mature  deliberation.  These  great  changes 
can  not  be  made  immediately,  whether  we  consider  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  or  the  students.  The  subject  of  medical  educa* 
tion  is  a  delicate  matter  to  treat,  and  we  question  whether  we 
have  advanced  far  enough  in  the  world's  progress  to  cope 
with  it. 


The  American  Naiuralist.'-^W^  would  again  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  really  valaable  publication.  No  scientifio 
journal  has  ever  been  pnblished  in  the  United  States  which  is 
so  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  all  kinds  of  readers.  The 
professional  man,  the  soientifie  engineer,  the  mechanic  and  the 
fiirmer,  all  will  find  matter  of  great  interest  and  instruction. 
The  article  on  the  ''Home  of  the  Bees,''  by  the  editor,  is  alone 
worth  doable  the  subscription  price.  Specimen  copies  can  be 
seen  at  oar  offioe.  We  thank  the  editors  for  the  use  of  the 
plates  so  kindly  furnished  us  for  illnstrating  Ur.  Tilbury  Fox's 
article  on  the  Ghignon. 
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RIOID  PBRINBUM. 

By  G.  HuBTtlC.  D.,  8t   Looifl. 

[Couunnnlcated  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Beportor.l 

The  article  on  rigid  perineam,  in  No.  14  of  the  St,  Louis  Medi- 
cal Reporter,  by  Dr.  Beatty,  quoted  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Dublin  Obstetrical  Society^  is  interesting,  both  on  account  of  the 
SQgg<)stion8  of  the  author,  and  the  great  practical  importance 
of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

AH  admit  that  laceration  of  the  perineum  is  a  serious  acci- 
dent, and  when  threatened  is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
ucco'ocheur  with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  anxiety.  I  have 
never  witnessed  the  accident,  but  have  often  experienced  the 
anxiety  which  the  anticipation  of  it  awakens,  in  labors  which 
have  been  protracted  for  many  hours  after  the  festal  head  had 
emerged  from  the  bony  strait.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
reflect  upon  this  subject,  and  though  willing  to  admit  that  rigid* 
ity  of  the  soft  parts  is  usually  the  primary  and  efficient  cause 
of  the  delay  at  this  stage  of  labor,  yet  I  doubt  if  it  is  always  the 
cause  of  laceration  when  that  accident  occurs.  For  in  several 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  in  which  lacera- 
tion of  the  perineum  appeared  imminent,  the  danger  did  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  rigidity  as  of  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  foetal  head  in  soft  parts.  Owing,  perhaps, 
to  some  peculiarity  in  the  anatomy  of  the  soft  parts  constitut- 
ing the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  or  of  the  pelvis  itself,  or  of  the  poe:* 
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iion  of  the  fcdtuB  in  atero  at  the  time  of  partaritloDi  the  poste* 
rior  wall  of  the  vagina  BiistainB  the  almost  entire  force  of  the 
uterine  paroxysmsi  and  is  thns  earried  down  in  front  of  the 
foBtal  head  toward  the  perinecuBi  and  relaxing,  permits  the 
weight  of  the  head  to  rest  npon  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
perineum;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  ralvai  from  want  of  an- 
tagonism, ascends  toward  the  pabes,  so  as  to  place  it  entirely  oat 
of  the  line  of  the  distending  force;  and  while  the  spbjncterani 
muscles  are  being  rapidly  and  freely  relaxed  and  dilated,  those 
of  the  vulva  are  but  little  disturbed.  It  is  in  these  cases  that 
laceration  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  from  the  fact  that  it  com- 
mences at  the  anus  and  inflicts  a  dangerous  and  irreparable 
injury. 

Now,  in  these  cases,  the  accoucheur  may  render  valuable  as- 
sistance by  passing  two  fingers  of  either  hand  (as  the  position 
of  the  patient  may  require)  into  the  bowel,  and  with  their 
palmer  surfaces  supporting  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina, 
and  by  a  gentle  and  steady  upward  pressure  direct  the  foetal 
head  towards  the  vulva ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  thumb  is 
pressed  against  the  perineum  so  as  to  check  farther  distention, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  depress  it  so  as  to  bring  the  vulva 
more  ikirly  within  the  axis  of  the  distending  force.  This  has 
been  my  practice  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  so  satisfactory 
were  the  results  that  the  dread  of  laceration  seldom  haunts  me 
now  as  it  did  of  yore. 

This  practice  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  indelicate,  but  I  can 
assure  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  this  view  of  it,  that  in  a 
case  of  real  danger,  such  as  we  are  supposed  to  be  considering, 
the  objection  can  not  be  considered,  and  their  patients  will  be 
more  apt  to  thank  than  to  chide  them  for  their  well-timed  in- 
terference ;  and  in  cases  where  the  danger  of  laceration  really 
exists  (and  none  others  ought  to  be  interfered  with),  the  anus 
will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  dilated  to  admit  the  entire  hand 
if  it  were  necessary,  and  the  assistance  can  be  rendered  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience  or  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

The  important  indication  in  these  cases  is  to  bring  the  ex- 
panding force  of  the  foetal  head  in  opposition  with  the  vulva. 
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•0  aa  to  ael  with  energy  spon  tbe  eoDfltriotor  maaolee  of  the 
▼agiDay  whieh  ie  lo  be  aocompliehed  by  eloTatiDg  the  head  and 
depressiog  the  periDeam.  For  if  the  bead  oontinneB  to  advanee 
in  the  direction  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  perinenmy  eoarcely 
any  amount  of  dilation  or  expansion  can  relieve  the  patient 
from  the  perils  of  a  daogerons  laoeraiion. 


HOSPITAL  BBP0RT8. 

•UBOICAL  OLIHIC  AT  THB  ST.  LOX7I8  (SIBTERS*)  HOSPITAL,  SBSTICX  OF  PBOT. 
I.  H.  OBSOOBT,  or  TBS  ST.  LOUIS  MXDCAL  COLLXOB. 

[Reported  for  tbe  St.  Lonto  MediOAl  Reporter,  by  T.  Fox.] 

Cask  1.  Bemoval  of  an  Insect  from  the  Ear. — ^A  lady  pre- 
sented herself  at  tbe  Clinic  with  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear, 
which  she  considered  to  be  an  insect.  Injections  of  warm  wa- 
ter were  first  resorted  to^  withont  avail.  Being  placed  nDder 
the  inflaence  of  chloroform;  it  was  removed  by  th&  forceps.  It 
proved  to  be  an  insect,  and  tbe  reason  of  its  resisting  the 
repeated  iojections  of  water  was  now  apparent,  as  the  rough 
points  by  which  its  limbs  were  armed  inserted  themselves  into 
the  strnctares  of  the  part,  and  prevented  it  f^om  being  carried 
away.  In  speaking  of  this  case,  Prof.  Gregory  said :  ''  In  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  anditoiy  canal,  it  is  import- 
ant to  keep  two  facts  in  mind :  1st,  not  to  injare  the  stractare 
of  the  parts;  and  2d,  when  the  foreign  body  is  soft,  not  to  ase 
too  mnch  pressure  upon  the  forceps,  else  the  body  will  be  broken 
np,  and  only  that  part  extracted  which  is  incladed  between  the 
blades  of  the  forceps.  « 

Case  2.    Fracture  of  the  Internal  Condyle  of  the  JBumeris,  with 

Dislocation  of  the  Radius  Backward  and  Outward. — John  G. , 

aged  12  years^  was  brought  before  the  elass,  for  dislocation  of 
forearm,  which  was  said  to  have  been  reduced.  From  the  pain* 
fhl  and  oedematous  condition  of  the  limb,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  thX)roagh  examination  withont  pladng  the  patient  nn* 
der  the  inflnenoe  of  chloroform,  which  waa  done.  The  head  of 
the  radins  Wae  very  prominent;  the  enp-sbaped  depression  npoil 
its  head  oonld  be  distinctly  felt^  oh  pressare.  The  loas  of  prom- 
inence of  the  internal  condyle  wae  very  mariced,  it  being  drawii 
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downward  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  mnBcIeSi  so  as  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  plane  of  the  hnmeris.  Crepitation  could  be  dia- 
tinotlj  felt.  The  arm  was  bent  in  that  position  which  woald 
be  most  favorable  shoald  anohyloris  take  place,  and  placed  in 
an  angular  splint.  Not  connected  with  the  above,  but  at  the 
same  time,  Prof.  Gregory  called  the  attention  of  the  class  to 
the  manner  of  treating  fractures  of  the  forearm.  The  splints 
are  marked  out  by  the  round  arm,  and  made  of  a  width  corres- 
ponding to  the  width  of  the  limb.  By  this  mode  the  splints 
support  the  bandage,  and  prevent  its  pressing  the  muscles  and 
bones  toward  the  interoseous  space,  which  would  be  the  case  if 
narrow  splints  were  used. 

Cass  8.  Yaricocele. — James  Stinson,  aged  20  years,  was  pre-  * 
sented  before  the  clinic  by  Prof.  Hodgen,  who,  being  assisted 
by  Prof .  Gregory,  operated  upon  him  for  Varicocele,  by  Woods' 
method,  whi^h  is  as  follows :  The  vas  defferens,  which  is  known 
by  its  hard,  wiry  feeling,  is  seized  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  excluded  from  the  veins.  Then  a  needle,  with  an 
eye  in  its  point,  is  passed  through  the  walls  of  the  scrotum, 
firmed  with  a  wire  and  withdrawn,  carrying  a  loop  of  wire 
with  it;  a  larger  wire  is  then  passed  through  the  same  open- 
ing, its  point  carried  along  the  walls  of  the  scrotum,  so  as  to 
include  the  veins,  and  made  to  emerge  at  the  first  opening. 
The  smaller  wire  is  then  looped  over  the  larger  one  and  twisted 
upon  it.  The  veins  are  thus  included  between  two  wires,  and 
twisted  upon  them,  this  being  equal  to  their  ligation  at  many 
points.  The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  the  ligature  can  be 
removed  at  any  time,  by  untwisting  the  smaller  wire. 


The  Hebrew  National,  a  new  weekly  journal,  published  in  Lon- 
<lon,  gives  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  Jewish  race.  It  says 
there  are  now  about  6,000,000  Israelites,  half  of  whom  live  in  Eu- 
rope: In  Russia  1,300,000 ;  Austria,  600,000;  Prussia,  254,000; 
other  parts  of  Germany,  192,000;  France,  80,000;  Switzerland, 
8,000 ;  Great  Britain,  42,000 ;  Syria  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  62,000; 
Morocco  and  North  Africa,  610,000;  East  Asia,  500,800;  America, 
250,000 ;  Belgium,  1,800 ;  Denmark,  6,500;  Italy,  4,500. 
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THE  DEOADENCB  OF  THE  AMEBIC A.N  RACE,  AS  EXHIBITED 
IN  THE  REGfSTRATION  REPORTS  OP  MARSAUHUSBTTS, 
VKRMONT  AND  RHODE  ISLAND— THE  CAUSE  AND  THE 
REMlfiDT. 

[▲  paper  r«ad  b«lbre  the  Vermont  Medical  Society  at  Its  seimi- Anonal  Session  in  June, 
1867,  by  L.  C.  Butleb.  M.  D.,  of  Essex] 

The  registration  reports  of  Massachusetts  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  natural  increase  of  the  foreign  population,  in  that  State,  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  native  or  American  popu- 
lation. In  a  report  made  to  the  city  government  of  Boston,  it 
is  stated  that  the  whole  increase  of  population  in  that  city,  for 
the  years  1849  and  1850,  from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
was  among  the  foreign  population.  Since  that  time,  Dr.  Allen, 
of  Lowell,  thinks  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  there  has 
been  any  natural  increase  of  population  in  that  city  with  the 
strictly  American  portion.  And  the  same  writer  suggests  that 
with  the  present  increase  of  that  element  and  the  stationary  . 
condition  of  the  original  stock,  it  will  be  but  few  years  before 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  that  State,  if  not  the  Common- 
wealth in  all  its  departments,  will  contain  a  majority  of  those 
born  of  foreign  parents. 

The  registration  reports  of  Vermont  reveal  the  same  condition 
of  things  in  a  lesser  degree.  In  a  foreign  population  of  a  little 
more  than  per  ten  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  almost  nine  Ameri- 
cans to  one  foreigner,  the  ratio  of  increase  is  more  than  three 
of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  A  general  census  of  the  city 
of  Burlington,  recently  made,  shows  the  foreign  population 
largely  in  the  ascendant,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if 
the  census- takers  had  descended  into  the  minute  particulars  of 
births  and  deaths,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  was  among  those  of  foreign  descent. 
So  also  in  Bhode  Island.  The  thirteenth  registration  report 
shows  that  in  that  State,  in  1865,  there  was  one  child  born  of 
American  parentage  in  60.2  of  the  total  population,  and  of  for- 
eign parentage  one  in  83.7  ;  and  that  in  ten  years  the  gain  of 
population,  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  has  been  of  Ameri- 
can 4.4  per  cent.,  and  of  foreign  194  per  cent.  In  the  city  of 
Providence  the  females  of  foreign  birth,  married,  and  in  the 
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ohild-bearing  period  of  life,  had  nearly  twice  as  many  living 
children,  in  proportion  to  their  nnmbers,  as  those  of  American 
birth. 

These  &ct8  have  given  rise  to  the  inqaiiy,  what  will  be  the 
condition  of  society  twenty-five,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  years  hence, 
if  this  preponderance  of  the  births  in  favor  of  foreigners  shall 
continae  f  It  also  suggests  the  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
continaed  and  marked  increase  of  the  foreign  birth-rate  over 
that  of  the  American,  and  the  proper  remedy  to  be  applied. 

The  former  of  these  inqniries  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  I 
leave  the  question  for  theologians  and  metaphysicians.  Upon 
the  latter,  viz.,  the  cause  and  the  remedy,  I  will  offer  a  few  sag- 
geetions  which  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  diagnosis  and 
the  therapeutical  indications. 

Any  person  who  has  glanced  over  the  eolumns  of  the  secular, 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  religious  press  of  the  day,  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  noticed  the  increase  of  a  class  of  advertisements 
addressed  to  ''the  married,  or  those  about  to  marry,''  ''  to  ladies 
only,"  &c.,  &c.,  proposing  to  give  instructions  how  persons  may 
have,  or  avoid  having,  a  family,  how  they  may  enjoy  all  the 
sensual  gratifications  of  married  life  without  increase,  unless 
they  specially  desire  it.  There  are,  also,  advertisements  of 
"  Golden  Pills"  and  ''  Female  Regulators,"  which  are  warranted 
to  correct  all  ''female  irregularities,"  and  "to  remove  all  ob- 
structions." Though  the  editors  of  these  papers  would  blush 
with  shame  to  print  in  their  editorial  columns  the  obscenity 
and  indecency  which  they  admit  as  advertisements,  sMU  very 
few  have  the  stamina  to  reject  them.  Some  papers  are  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  them. 

Whenoe  is  this  1  The  demand  among  the  people  requires  it, 
and  the  very  fact  of  adverlising  creates  a  dbmand  for  the  infor- 
mation  promised.  The  louder  it  is  heralded,  and  the  more 
ridiculously  absurd  or  extravagant  the  pretensions,  the  more 
eagerly  it  is  sought  after.  The  demand  regulates  the  supply, 
and,  taking  the  increase  of  these  nefarious  advertisements  a» 
the  ciiteiion  of  our  judgment^  the  demand  must  be  alarmingly 
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on  the  increase.    That  these  advertisement^  are  read,  there  can 
be  no  donbt.    Common  cariosity  would  lead  to  that  result. 

Again,  if  you  go  into  bny  of  the  stores  or  drug  shoprof  the 
eountry,  even  in  towns  quite  remote  from  the  centres  of  busi- 
ness, and  among  a  class  of  people  whom  we  should  think  most 
nnlikely  to  seek  after  or  require  such  articles  of  merchandisei 
you  wiH  find  "Golden  Pills,"  "Female  Regulators,'^  Ac,  every- 
where exposed  for  sale.  And  the  safes  are  oftentimes  prompt, 
rapid  and  large.  There  is  a  demand  for  them,  and  it  is  increas- 
ing, as  every  merchant  and  druggist  will  tell  you  if  you  ask  him 
the  question.  Why  is  this  f  Through  the  medium  of  the  post 
office  every  neighborhood  is  flooded  with  "private  circulars'' 
or  "special  notices,"  addressed  indiscriminately  to  young  and 
old  of  both  sexes.  These  circulars  are  ostensibly  intended  "for 
married  people  only,  or  "for  ladies  only,"  but  the  taking  title 
gives  the  idea  of  some  "  secret  worth  knowing,"  and  so  they  are 
^'privately"  read  by  the  whole  family;  and,  charmed  with  the 
idea  of  "golden  pills"  for  the  cure  of  human  ills,  or  of  a  "regu- 
lator" which  "regulates"  all  "irregularities"  and  "  removes  all 
obstructions,"  the  husband  or  son  is  "privately"  posted  off  to 
the  store  or  drug  shop  to  obtain  this  rieh  boon,  which  is  to 
make  themselves  "as  gods,  knowing  everything."  And  these 
nostrums  are  used.  As  physicians,  we  have  occasion  to  know 
it,  to  our  own  sorrow  and  the  overwhelming  sorrow  of  our 
patients.  We  see  it  in  the  shattered  constitutions,  the  pale, 
ghastly  faces,  betokening  the  presence  of  inward  disease  which 
no  human  remedy  can  reach.  We  see  it  in  the  feebleness  of 
future  life,  which  years  of  medicine  and  repentance  can  scarcely 
overcome.  We  see  it  in  the  appalling  revelations  of  the  post 
mortem  examination,  by  wbidi  we  are  enabled  with  the  naked 
eye  to  trace  its  progress  throogh  the  various  stages  of  inflam- 
mation to  the  fatal  end.  We  see  these  results  and  know  their 
eause.  And  we  sound  the  warning  note  against  them ;  but,  like 
the  bird  which  has  come  within  the  charmed  circle,  people  who 
are  acco«inted  rational  on  all  other  matters,  here  seem  to  have 
lost  all  power  of  reflection,  and  rush  madly  on  to  inevitable 
destraot]OD« 
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Bat  farther.  Years  ago  it  was  not  anoommon  to  see  familiea' 
Dambering  5,  8^  lO,  12,  and  even  15  children  growing  ap  ander 
the  paternal  roof.  The  patriarchs  of  old  were  the  progenitors 
of  large  families^  and  to  be  childless  was  reckoned  so  great  a 
calamity  among  the  Jews  as  to  demand  special  prayer  that  the 
jadgment  of  h^eaven  might  be  averted.  All  along  down  from 
that  period  until  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  who  are  here 
to-day^  to  have  no  children  has  been  regarded  as  a  calamity  to 
be  deplored  rather  than  a  blessing  to  be  desired.  Later  yeara 
have  wroaght  a  change  in  this  sentimenti  and  the  average  size 
of  families  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  till  now  there  are 
very  many  hoaseholds  where  there  ara  but  one,  two  or  three 
children. 

From  the  records  of  several  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts, it  appears  that  the  first  generation  had  an  average  of  eight 
to  ten  children  to  a  family ;  the  next  three  averaged  seven  and 
eight;  the  fifth, five;  and  the  sixth, less  than  three  to  each  fam» 
ily.  No  doubt  the  records  of  the  longest  settled  towns  in  our 
State  would  show  nearly  the  same  results.  ^  And  so  the  average 
has  been  gradually  lessening  among  families  of  American  de- 
scent, till  the  startling  fact  has  given  rijso  to  tke  question,  whether 
the  American  race  is  not  destined  to  run  out.  Whence  has  arisen 
this  remarkable  change  I  Not  from  inability  to  procreate  or  to 
bear  children^  we  are  sure.  We  know  no  reason  why  as  a  race 
we  are  not  as  vigorous  in  this  respect  as  our  ancestors.  Climate, 
habits  of  living,  demands  of  society,  disease,  may  have  wrought 
changes  in  the  system,  but  still  these  have  not  produced  such 
degeneracy  of  the  race  as  to  indicate  the  loss  of  reproductive 
power,  or  that  puny  progeny  would  be  the  result.  Formerly 
child-bearing  was  considered  to  be  the  natural  consummation 
of  wedded  bliss ;  a  result  so  certain  to  follow,  provided  no  or- 
ganic obstruction  existed,  that  no  means  could  prevent  it,  and 
none  were  desired.  Now-a-days  it  is  not  so.  We  can  not  say 
that  the  happy  couple  whose  mutual  love  has  been  mingled  at 
the  marriage  altar  will  ever  fulfill  the  scripture  injunction^ 
'<  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  They  may  and  they  may 
not.    The  obligation  sits  loosely  upon  them^  and  is  easily  throwa 
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off.  Society  has  claims  upon  them.  Instead  of  the  retirement 
of  domestic  life,  woman  must  now  mingle  in  pnblio  affairs.  She 
must  occupy  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  the  rostrum,  the  stump.  She 
must  answer  the  demands  of  sociability  by  visiting,  travel,  social 
parties,  the  dancing  hall,  tho  street,  the  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, the  whirl  of  fashion.  These  are  inconsistent' with  the 
condition  of  pregnancy.  One  or  the  other  must  give  place. 
And  since  the  spirit  of  the  age  indicates  that  woman  may  oc- 
cupy a  different  sphere  from  that  in  which  she  has  formerly 
moved ;  and  since  all  the  public  pursuits  and  offices  hitherto  held 
exclusively  by  man  may  yet  be  the  objects  of  her  ambition,  she 
should  not  be  compelled  to  exclude  herself  from  the  excitements 
and  annuities  of  social  or  public  life.  And  then  again,  they 
reason  the  expense  of  raising  up  families  is  greater  now  than 
formerly.  The  greater  the  number  of  children  the  greater  the 
expense,  and  it  can  not  be  endured.  The  closest  economy  now 
is  required  to  save  us  fVom  poverty  or  the  poor  house.  The 
toils  and  trials  of  a  family  are  too  severe  and  burdensome. 

The  result  of  this  reasoning  and  much  of  a  similar  nature  is^ 
that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  study,  how  shall  we  avoid  suffering 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  child  bearing  ?  To  answer  this  question, 
some  resort  to  the  advertisements  and  circulars  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  procure  the  means  recommended,  and  use  them  when* 
ever  pregnancy  is  suspected.  A  correspondent  of  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter ,  Philadelphia,  relates  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  rode  twenty  miles  in  a  lumber  wagon  with  a  view  to  pro- 
duce miscarriage,  but  failing  in  this,  resorted  to  a  wire  which 
she  kept  for  that  purpose.  She  stated  that  many  women  of  her 
acquaintance  used  the  same  means  to  prevent  increase  of  family. 
Bemonstrance  against  the  practice  was  unheeded,  and  although 
suffering  severely  from  the  effects  of  her  attempt,  she  besought 
the  doctor  not  to  give  her  anything  to  ''  stop  it."  The  same 
correspondent  relates  another  case  where  the  husband  of  a 
woman,  pregnant  nearly  three  months,  had  occasionally  used 
the  wire  for  the  same  purpose,  having  been  instructed  how  to 
use  it,  he  said,  by  a  '<  doctor  out  west."  The  attempt  to  intro- 
duce it  gave  her  much  paiuj  and  produced  a  tumor  of  the  cervix^ 
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whleh  extended  into  the  body  of  the  nteras.  This  operation 
bad  been  resorted  to  several  limes,  with  nearly  a  fatal  result 
eaeb  time.  Other  like  instaDces  may  have  perhaps  occarred  in 
the  observation  of  every  physician  present,  bnt  these  are  saffl- 
cient  for  onr  purpose. 

Other  persons  of  this  class,  feaiing  the  resalts  whioh  may 
follow  the  nse  of  snob  means  when  applied  by  themselves,  apply 
to  the  physician  to  become  a  party  in  the  work  of  destrnction. 
These  applications  are  not  only  nameroas,  bat  fearfally  increas- 
ing in  namber.  Almost  every  physician  is  importaned  to  en- 
gage in  the  nefarions  business.  Some,  alas  for  poor  human  na- 
ture I  despite  the  enactments  of  law  and  the  chidings  of  con- 
science, make  it  a  part  of  their  regular  practice.  Tbe  applica- 
tions come  in  many  eases  from  intelligent,  high-minded  women ; 
from  those  who  would  shriuk  back  with  horror  from  the  com- 
mission of  even  the  most  iosigntficant  offense.  They  come  in 
snch  form  and  with  such  imploriug  importunity,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  resist.  The  fees  are  large,  and  no  credit  is  given  or 
required.  If  the  physician  has  moral,  or  religions,  or  legal  scru- 
ples in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  attempts  to  reason  or  argue 
with  the  applicant,  to  dissuade  her  from  tbe  act,  she  will  reply, 
perhaps,  as  one,  we  are  told,  actually  did,  ^'  I  don't  want  to  bear 
any  preaching;  I  am  determined  to  have  no  more  children..  I 
want  tbis  operation  performed,  and  if  you  will  not  do  it  I  will 
try  some  one  else ;  and  if  I  can't  get  it  done  in  this  town  PU 
travel  west  till  I  find  some  one  that  will  do  it."  This  deter^ 
mined  woman  found  ''a  physician  of  reputable  standing,"  it  is 
said,  who  performed  tbe  "operation." 

Again  :  the  notion  has  somehow  become  prevalent  among  so- 
called  intelligent  women,  that  miscarriage  or  abortion  at  less 
than  three  months  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence.  There  is 
DO  life  at  that  period,  they  say,  and  consequently  nothing 
is  destroyed,  and  no  wrong  or  crime  is  committed.  Tbey  say, 
**  doctor,  I  have  gone  two  n'onths  or  a  little  move  over  my  time, 
I  a'nt  quite  regular,  and  I  want  you  to  give  me  something  to 
bring  around  my  monthly  periods,  and  then  I  shall  be  welt 
again/'     Such  eases  have  beooine  so  common  in  practice  as 
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BOmetimes  to  throw  the  canseieDtioaa  physician  off  his  guard, 
aod  lead  bim  to  preseribe  what  he  may  afterwardB  regret. 
This  view  is,  no  doabt|  the  of^piiog;  id  part,  of  the  ''private 
oircalars'^  that  are  bo  profoBely  distributed  everywhere  id  our 
land.  Whether  it  be  correct  will,  perhapB,  appear  more  clearly 
as  We  proceed.  Bot  there  is  Btill  aootber  aspect  of  the  subject 
which  I  desire  to  preseot. 

Neither  among  the  ^merlcao  people,  nor  in  the  orgaDiBaiion 
of  the  ProlestaDt  church,  is  there  any  standard  by  which  the 
qaeslioD  of  criminalty  or  noo-crlminality  of  the  destruction  of 
ihefcetus  in  utero  previous  to  a  cerlain  period  may  be  decided. 
All  agree  that  it  has  life  after  the  period  of  quickening,  and  that, 
unless  there  be  some  organic  obstruction  by  deformily  or  die- 
ease,  or  the  life  of  tbe  mother  be  endangered,  it  would  be  un- 
doubtedly criminal  to  destroy  its  liik    The  moral  sense  of  most 
people  revolts  at  tbe  idea  of  destroying  the  foetus  after  thie 
period.    It  is  held  to  be  a  high  crime  by  the  law  and  by  com- 
mon consent.     Bat  there  is  a  period  previous  to  that  which 
neither  law,  nor  general  opinion,  nor  any  Protestant  standard 
covers.    And  on  this  point  opinions  among  medical  men  are^ 
divided.    It  is  an  open  question  among  them,  whether  there  is 
really  any  such  life  in  a  foetus  under  the  period  of  qoickening, 
as  to  render  it  a  criminal  offence  to  destroy  it.     Tbe  Protestant 
Church  neither  connives  at  nor  encourages  tbe  use  of  any  means 
to  thwart  the  efforts  of  nature  in  procreation,  but  it  issues  no 
mandate  upon  the  subject  which  it  regards  as  obligatory  upon 
all  its  members.    In  the  absence  of  all  these  gaides  to  a  right 
or  wrong  decision,  individuals  are  left  to  form  their  jadgcnent 
flrom  tbe  circumstances  in  which  they  appear  themselves  to  be 
placed,  or  from  their  own  desires  and  wishes,  and  hence  have 
DO  settled  convictions,  escept  it  be  that  there  is  no  criminality 
in  miscarriage  if  it  be  procured  within  two  or  three  months  of 
conception. 

In  the  Eomish  Church  it  is  not  so.  Through  all  its  stages 
life  is  careftilly  gaarded  by  the  confessional,  which  puts  the 
ftither  confessor  in  possession  of  secrets  communicated  to  no 
other  pei-Bon ;  by  the  stern  denoun^ment  of  procured  abortioii 
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as  a  sin;  and  by  the  pains  of  exoommnnication  falmioated 
against  all  who  in  any  wise  participate  in  attempts  at  its  de- 
Btraccion.  Hence  it  is  a  fact  that  criminal  abortion  is  seldom 
fonnd  among  the  adherents  of  this  chnroh,  and  miscarriage  is  an 
event  greatly  deplored.    Hear  its  edict  upon  this  sabject : 

**  The  very  instant  conception  has  taken  place,  there  lies  the 
vital  germ  of  a  man.  TiaCi  it  is  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  the 
womb|  and  il  is  helpless ;  bat  has  sacred  rightSi  founded  on  God's 
laW|  and  so  much  the  more  to  be  respected  because  it  is  help- 
less.  It  may  be  already  a  living  man,  for  neither  mothers  nor 
physicians  can  teU  when  life  is  infused;  they  can  only  tell  when 
its  presence  is  manifested,  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  two  things.  At  any  rate,  it  is  from  the  first  moment 
potentially  and  in  natura  a  man,  with  a  body  and  soul  destined 
most  surely  by  the  will  of  the  Creator  and  by  his  law  to  be  de- 
veloped into  the  fullness  of  human  existence.  No  one  can  pre- 
vent that  development  without  resisting  and  annulling  one  of 
the  most  sacred  and  important  laws  established  by  the  Divine 
Author  of  the  universe,  and  he  is  a  criminal^  a  murderer^  who 
deals  an  exterminating  blow  to  the  incipient  man,  and  drives 
back  into  nothingness  a  being  to  whom  God  designed  to  give  a 
living  body  and  an  immortal  soul.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  young  woman,  whose  virtue  has  proved  an  insufScient  guar- 
dian to  her  honor,  when  she  seeks  by  abortion  to  save  in  the 
eyes  of  man  the  honor  she  has  forfeited^  incurs  the  additional 
and  deeper  guilt  of  murder  in  the  eyes  of  God,  the  Judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Who  can  express  what  follows  with  re- 
gard to  those  women  who,  finding  themselves  lawfully  mothers, 
prefer  to  devastate  with  poison,  or  with  steel,  their  wombs,  rather 
than  bear  the  discomforts  attached  to  the  privilege  of  mater- 
nity, rather  than  forego  the  gaities  of  a  winter's  balls,  parties 
and  plays,  or  the  pleasure  of  a  summer's  trips  and  amusement/' 

Whether  this  ecclesiastical  edict  be  correct  or  not,  it  forms  a 
standard  for  the  guidance  of  all  within  the  pale  of  that  church 
organization.  Whilst  other  church  organizations  leave  a  ques- 
tion of  such  vital  importance,  to  thb  perpetuity  of  the  race,  to 
be  decided,  as  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  the  individual  oonoerned 
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shall  dictate,  the  Romish  Gbiirch  solves,  it  at  once  and  for  all 
time.  Whilst  we  as  a  profession  are  afloat  upon  the  sea  of  divi- 
ded opinion,  and  are  quite  unlikely  to  reach  entire  unanimity 
upon  all  its  phases,  a  body  of  ecclesiastics,  pretending  to  little, 
if  any,  knowledge  of  physiology  or  physiological  action,  have 
decided  the  queetion  for  the  whole  body  of  believers  in  that 
faith ;  and  to  this  decision  there  is  no  demurring,  nor  from  it 
any  appeal. 

Why  is  not  that  decision  correct  f  Aud  why  is  it  not  recognized 
as  such  by  Christendom  in  general?  "The  very  instant  con- 
ception has  taken  place,  there  lies  the  vital  germ  of  a  man,'' — "a 
being  to  whom  God  designed  to  give  a  living  body  and  an  im- 
mortal soul."  Wherein  lies  the  fallacy  of  that  doctrine  ?  Can 
it  be  disproved  ?  Physiology  teaches  us  that  th^  essential  con* 
ditions  of  fecundation  are  the  contact  of  the  spermatozoa  of  the 
male  with  the  ovum  of  the  female,  and  the  changes  which  occur 
as  the  immediate  consequence  of  that  contact.  And  that  im- 
mediately upon  that  impregnation,  the  ovum  starts  upon  ita 
journey  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  uterus,  whore  it  es- 
tablishes its  new^existence,  and  by  its  immediate  commence- 
ment of  growth  manifests  its  life.  It  has  now  within  it  the 
rudiments  and  elements  of  a  human  l^eing.  It  will  become  a 
"living  soul"  if  the  process  of  its  growth  is  not  interrupted. 
True,  its  life  is  manifested  in  a  different  form  from  that  of  its 
more  complete  development.  Yet  it  is  the  same  in  kind  as 
when,  perfected  in  all  its  parts,  the  human  being  opens  its  eyes 
upon  the  world.  When  did  it  receive  that  principle  which  we 
call  life?  The  ovum  was  nothing  in  and  of  itself;  nor  were  the 
spermatozoa.  Neither  had  life.  The  union  of  the  two,  in  the 
locality  designed  by  God  for  that  purpose,  produces — what? 
Life  I  If  it  be  not  life,  what  is  it?  What  will  you  christen  it  ? 
Growth  is  the  immediate  result.  Is  growth  ever  the  result  of 
any  principle  but  that  of  life  ?  The  period  of  quickening  is  only 
a  manifestation  of  the  same  principle,  in  another  form,  a  higher 
degree,  an  advancement  in  growth  bringing  into  action  new 
organs  and  new  affinities.  And  the  completion  of  its  period  of 
incubation  only  introduces  it  into  a  world  of  life — itself  alive- 
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And  86(8  ID  aadon  all  the  mioate  wbeola  of  the  oomplfoated 
mftobioory,  in  a  new  stage  of  its  existeooe.  It  is  (be  same  !<% 
with  which  it  first  begao.  la  the  developmoDt  of  the  fatore 
maD  it  oDty  exhibits  oew  phases  to  oar  yiew. 

If  this  reasoDiog  be  correct,  then,  does  not  the  edict  we  have 
quoted  above  tnilhfolly  say,  <<  he  is  a  criminal,  a  morderer,  who 
deals  an  exterminating  blow  at  the  incipient  man/'    Grant  tb:bt 
the  law  of  the  land  does  not  recognize  the  principle  we  have 
laid  down,  bat  proceeds  apon  the  aesamption  that  the  period  of 
quickening  is  the  legal  commencement  of  foetal  life.    How  does 
that  afFect  the  qnestion  in  its  moral  bearings  ?    Is  not  the  intent 
the  same,  whether  the  fa  tare  being  be  struck  out  of  existence 
when  life  is  only  feebly  manifested,  or  when  it  is  more  folly 
developed?    ^^he  law  judges  of  the  intention,  and  pronouncea 
no  man  guilty  of  murder  whose  malice  aforethought  is  not 
proved.    How  is  it  in  the  case  before  us?    A  married  woman, 
who  carries  about  in  her  person  the  natural  results  of  the  mar- 
riage conneclioD,  seeks  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  germ. 
She  understands  that  if  unmolested,  that  germ  will  gradually 
develop  itself,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  established  by  the 
Divine  Author,  into  a  breathing,  sentient  being,  stamped  with 
the  image  of  God.    She  understands,  also,  that  it  has  life,  and 
that  its  sentient  life  is  not  a  new  life  imparted  to  it  in  the  pro- 
cess of  pariurition  or  contact  with  the  ooLer  world,  but  only  the 
outgrowth  of  the  parent  germ.    Bat  she  seeks  its  destruction. 
The  design  deliberately  formed,  and  persistently  carried  into 
execution,  is  to  prevent  its  development,  to  strike  out  of  exist- 
ence <'tbe  incipient  man.''    Is  there  no  criminality  attached  to 
aoch  an  act?    Are  not  the  intent  and  the  result  precisely  the 
same,  whether  the  act  be  consummated  at  full  maturity,  at  the 
quickening,  or  at  the  moment  life  is  implanted  in  the  ovum  f 
lo  what  consists  the  difference  7    The  law  of  man  recognixes 
the  one  act  as  murder^  and  condemns  by  its  penalties  the  per- 
sons who  aid,  abet  or  commit  the  crime.    The  law  of  God| 
which  takes  cognizance  of  motives  as  well  as  deeds,  which  re- 
gards the  act  as  only  the  outworking  of  the  heart,  makes  no 
disUttotion  among  those  who  violate  the  command,  ''Thoa  sh*U 
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oot  killy"  whether  the  act  be  performed  io  ooe  way  or  aiK>tber, 
or  at  one  stage  or  another  of  human  existence.  The  intent  to 
destroy  life  constitntes  the  animns  of  the  deed.  Is  it  not  so? 
Trae  it  is,  that  neither  physiologist  or  physician  can  determine 
the  pi'ecise  moment  when  life  is  infused.  We  know  nothing  of 
that  subtle  principle  save  by  ilB  manifestations.  The  naturalist 
has  watched  its  progress  in  the  vegetable  ^from  the  first  sprout- 
ing of  the  germ  seed  io  its  full  maturity  in  the  production  of 
flower  and  fruit.  The  physiologist  sees  the  impregnated  ovum 
of  the  animal  in  all  the  stages  of  its  existence  from  the  moment 
of  conception  to  the  end  of  foetal  life,  and  he  describes  to  us  its 
changes  as  it  advances  in  growth  from  one  period  to  another, 
with  all  the  e:iactness  of  mathematical  demonstration.  In  both 
Are  seen  the  manifestations  of  a  principle  of  life  which  eludes 
their  gra^^p  or  comprehension.  In  both,  growth  is  the  result. 
And  the  fact  that  neither  can  determine  the  exact  moment  when 
life  began,  is  a  conclusive  argument  that  at  no  period  of  its  pro- 
gress can  it  be  destroyed  without  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  nature's  God,  and  the  risk  of  incurring  their  penalty  1 

The  edict  of  the  Somish  Church,  then,  is  not  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  physiology,  but  with  those  aho  of 
morality,  and  the  laws  of  God. 

If,  therefore,  in  this  discussion,  one  or  any  of  the  causes  of 

^the  decadence  of  the  American  race,  as  eshibited  in  the  Segis- 

tration  Reports  of  the  States  mentioned,  have  been  elicited,  it 

becomes  a  very  grave  question  to  consider,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Id  reply,  I  present  the  following  suggestions  : 

I.  There  must  be  a  more  determined  and  uniform  moral  sen 
timcnt  among  medical  men.  Their  testimony  should  be  unani- 
mous against  all  the  means  and  appliances  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  in  any  stage  of  its  progressive  development.  As 
guardians  of  the  public  health,  we  ought  to  frown  upon  any  and 
every  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  pro- 
duction of  progeny.  Doubtless  gold  is  as  cogent  an  argument 
with  physicians  as  with  other  men.  The  weakest  eyes  and  the 
hardest  hearts  are  apt  to  be  strengthened  and  opened,  and  the 
toughest  oonscienoes  made  elastic  by  the  '< almighty  dollar/' 
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but  tbo  moral  sentiment  ought  to  be  so  strong  among  us  that 
gold  or  reputation  gained  in  such  manner  shall  become  a  sting- 
ing disgrace  to  the  recipient.  More  entire  unanimity  of  opinion 
is  also  desirable  in  regard  to  the  period  when  life  begins  in  the 
fcRtus  in  utero,  in  such  sense  as  to  make  it  a  crime  to  destroy  it. 
The  diversity  of  opinions  among  m^^dical  men  on  this  point  is 
seized  upon  by  the  abortionist  to  promote  the  circulation  of  his 
nefarious  opinions  and  nostrums.  And  perhaps  this  same  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  physicians  may  have  been  to  some 
extent  the  occasion  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  women, 
that  miscarriage  at  three  months  is  an  innocent  affair.  Whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  united  voice  of  the 
medical  profession  against  the  practice,  at  any  and  all  stages 
fVom  conception  to  birth,  would  render  it  less  popular  than  it 
now  is,  if  it  did  not  end  it.  As  physicians,  we  understand^  full 
well  the  consequences  that  invariably  follow  the  use  of  any  ap- 
pliances to  induce  abortion.  We  know  that  a  large  number  of 
cases  prove  fatal,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  remainder  are  sooner 
or  later  rendered  miserable.  We  know  that  the  practice  is  detri- 
mental to  society,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  domestic  life, 
and  to  the  moral  well-being  of  all  concerned  in  it.  Is  it  not, 
then,  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  thee  omm unity,  to  our 
profession  and  to  the  great  Author  of  all  being,  not  only  to  con- 
demn the  practice  as  a  crime,  but  to  discountenance  as  unwor- 
thy members  of  a  noble  profession  all  those  of  our  number  who 
in  anywise  wink  at  its  countenance  1 

2.  But  the  medical  profession  can  not  entirely  arrest  the 
evil.  It  is  too  wide-spread  and  prevailing.  Like  some  chronio 
diseases  with  which  we  meet,  the  ordinary  methods  of  cure  are 
unavailing.  A  radical  change  in  public  sentiment  is  needed. 
The  hearty  co-operation  of  all  good  people  everywhere  is  re- 
quired. The  current  of  public  opinion  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  has  been  so  strongly  setting  in  its  favor  for  years 
past,  that  it  has  become  fashionable  for  married  people  to  have 
no  children,  or  to  have  but  one  or  two ;  fashionable  to  escape 
the  joys  and  duties  of  maternity ;  fashionable  to  use  means,  in- 
ternal and  local,  to  avoid  the  cares  of  an  increasing  family* 
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Like  other  fashioDB,  this  has  become  strong  and  general.  It 
will  not  be  changed  at  the  mere  bidding,  nor  eradicated  with- 
out a  mighty  effort.  The  public  mind  needs  to  be  edncatod  iii 
a  different  direction.  The  moral  sentiments  most  foe  cnltivated. 
The  conscience  must  be  aroused.  The  deep  and  damning  guilt 
of  destroying  the  life  of  a  human  being  at  any  stage  of  its  exist- 
once  must  be  portrayed.  The  consequences  of  the  act^  in  the 
feebleness  of  future  life,  in  the  prostration  of  the  vital  powers, 
in  the  fearful  results  of  remorse,  shame,  utter  sterility  as  the 
curse  of  heaven  upon  the  guilty,  and  sometimes  insanity,  mus^ 
be  presented  with  all  the  earnestness  and  eloquence  of  truth. 
By  such  action,  and  the  prompt  and  decided  co-operation  of  all 
good  peoplOy  of  all  lovers  of  their  race  and  friends  of  humanity, 
the  growing  evil  may  be  arrested,  and  tke  American  race  saved 
f^rom  utter  annihilation  under  the  curse  of  God. 

3.  The  oarnest  co-operation  of  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  also  of  publishers  in  general, 
is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end.  No 
doubt  the  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  crimo  has  been  fos- 
tered and  nourished  by  the  advertisements,  and  ^'  private  circu- 
lars" and  obscene  publications  of  the  day.  The  idea  is  preva* 
lent  that  editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  advertisements  they 
allow  to  be  printed,  but  only  for  the  matter  contained  in  their 
editorial  columns.  They  must  allow  their  patrons  to  advertise 
their  wares  in  their  own  way  and  in  their  own  language.  If 
they  pay  for  it,  the  space  belongs  to  them.  In  some  sense  this 
may  be  correct,  but  it  is  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  most  shame- 
less violations  of  decency  and  propriety,  and  the  publication  of 
sentiments  which  onght  to,  and  would,  make  the  editor's  ears 
tingle  for  very  shame,  if  they  appeared  in  any  column  of  his 
paper  not  covered  by  the  <<  almighty  dollar."  The  press  is  an 
engine  of  great  power  for  good  or  evil  in  the  land,  and  those 
who  control  it  ought  to  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the 
influence  they  exert  in  the  community  through  its  colums.  Its 
power  can  hardly  be  overrated,  and  hence  the  necessity  that  on 
a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion, all  its  utterances  should  be  in  favor  of  virtue  and  morality, 
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and  that  everything  which  tends  to  demoralize  the  race,  or  giver 
countenance  to  crime  in  any  form>  shoaM  be  strictly  excladed 
fsom  its  columns.  No  doubt  a  proper  representation  of  the* 
matter  to  the  press  of  our  own  State  would  ensure  its  cordial 
eo-operation  with  us  in  a  consummation  so  deroutly  to  be  wished 
for  by  every  citizen.  But  in  regard  to  those  who  are  engaged 
>n  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the  "circulars,"  "pamph- 
lets" and  "periodicals/'  which  find  so  many  readers  in  our 
midst,  we  have  less  reason  to  hope.  If  the  press  refuses  Uy 
advertise  their  shameless  commodities  to  the  world,  one  medium 
of  communication  with  the  people  will  bo  cut  off,  and  the  evil 
will  be  somewhat  lessened  thereby^  But  it  will  not  perfect  the 
cure.  The  strong  arm  of  the  law,  enforced  by  pains  and  penal- 
ties, and  by  a  determined  public  sentiment,  may  be  necessary^ 
The  united  voice  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  law,  mayhap,  will 
secure  the  desired  co-operation  of  editors  and  publishers,  and 
aid  us  in  arresting  the  evil  they  have  contributed"  to  inflict 
upon  us. 

4.  But,  perhaps,  above  and  beyond  all,  the  moral  and  religr- 
ous  sentiment  of  the  people  should  be  educated.  Its  point  is 
blunted.  There  is  now  no  keen,  vivid  sense  of  wrong  done,  of 
sin  committed,  or  of  guilt  incurred,  to  deter  even  those  who  are 
professedly  Christian  people  from  destroying  the  life  of  their  iu' 
eipient  progeny.  Beyond  question,  the  idea  of  committing 
murder  would  be  revolting  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  com- 
munity.  But  the  act  of  whieh  we  speak  is  not  so  considered. 
Oradually,  by  an  accumulation  of  pretexts,  the  voice  of  con* 
science  has  been  hushed  to  silence,  so  that  its  admonitions  are 
unheeded.  The  church  aiid  the  christian  community  have 
slept)  while  the  evil  has  been  growing  and  strengthening,  wid« 
ening  and  deepening  in  its  flow.  It  will  need  strong  arms  and 
determined  effort  to  stay  its  progress  and  turn  the  tide  in 
another  direction.  But  the  salvation  of  a  race,  imperiled  by 
its^continuance,  demands  that  the  effort  shall  be  made.  We  re- 
joice to  see  any  signs  of  awakening.  Through  the  columns  of 
a  widely  circulated  religious  journal,  Bev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  has  uttered  the  bold,  plain,  eloquent  language  of  a 
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christian  heart  awakened  to  a  keen  sense  of  the  sin  and  danger 
of  the  increasing  evil.  Pablic  attention  is  arrested  and  startled 
by  the  array  of  facts  presented.  The  voice  from  the  East  has 
foand  an  echo  in  the  West^  and  the  press  informs  as  that  a  re' 
cent  Western  Congregational  Convention  adopted  resolutions 
denouncing  the  practice  of  destroying  unborn  children  as  inhu- 
man, unchristian  and  immoral,  and  to  urge  as  a  solemn  duty  on 
ministers,  christians  and  friends  of  virtue  to  strive  in  all  judici- 
ous ways  to  awaken  the  public  conscience,  and  form  a  healthful 
public  sentiment  against  the  enormous  crime. 

Let  the  same  voice  be  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  land,  till  the  sentiment  be- 
comes established  among  all  classes,  ^'  that  he  or  she  is  a  crim- 
inal and  murderer,  who  deals  an  exterminating  blow  to  the  in 
cipiont  man,"  and  destroys  ''  a  being  to  whom  God  designed  to 
give  a  living  body  and  an  immortal  soul." — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal, 


"THE  UTERINE  ELEMENT  IN  PRAOTIOE." 

In  some  of  the  operations  now  undertaken  ^th  the  uterus, 
is  there  not  some  danger  of  doing  harm,  even  endangering 
life  ?  Can  it  be  slit  up,  have  its  cervix  dilated  with  sponge- 
tents,  injections  thrown  into  its  cavity,  etc.,  without  any  haz- 
ard, if  discrimination  and  caution  be  not  exercised  ?  As  bearing 
on  this  point,  I  quote  a  statement  in  the  American  Medical 
Journal  in  a  notice  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Obstetrical  Soci- 
ety of  London :  '<  Dr.  R.  Greenhalgh  presented  a  paper  on  me- 
chanical dysmenorrhoea,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  oper- 
ated upon  nearly  three  hundred  cases  of  this  affection,  with 
but  few  and  slight  casualties.  In  one  there  was  rather  profuse 
hemorrhage,  for  which  plugging  was  had  recourse  to.  In  about 
five  others  pelvic  cellulitis  ensued,  a  casualty  which  is  by  no 
means  unfrequent  after  the  use  of  sponge-tents.  In  one  peri- 
tonitis was  set  up,  and  terminated  fatally.''  Are  such  inci- 
dental casualties,  resulting  in  one  case  in  death,  not  to  be 
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taken  into  the  acoouDt?  Should  they  not  admonieh  to  the 
practice  of  some  caution?  Should  they  not  hinder  young 
practitioners  from  plunging  headlong  into  uterine  practice? 
There  is  no  part  of  the  physician's  business  that  requires  more 
accurate  discrimination,  and  the  specialty  of  the  treatment  of 
female  diseases  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  entered  upon  at  the 
beginning,  but  it  should  be  a  gradual  outgrowth  from  a  general 
practice,  gathering  up  its  stores  of  diagnosis  in  the  course  of 
^  long  years.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  have 
occasional  revelations  of  great  blunders  in  the  the  diagnosis 
and  practice  of  newly*fledged  practitioners  in  female  diseases. 
I  have  knov*n  one,  who  flourished  largely  with  the  speculum, 
to  mistake  a  head  for  a  breech  presentation,  when  the  head 
could  be  distinctly  felt  passing  down  through  the  w^ell-opened 
08  uteri,  showing  his  touch  was  not  well  educated— however  it 
might  be  with  his  sight;  and  I  have  known  another  to  diagnose 
a  grave  disease  of  the  uterus  and  prescribe  accordingly,  when 
the  occurrence  of  abortion,  before  the  remedies  were  applied, 
revealed  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  Other  mistakes  could  be 
cited,  but  these  will  suffice.  I  remark,  in  passing,  that  the 
errors  committed  from  lack  of  experience  in  those  who  unJer- 
take  early  in  their  practice  to  foist  up  a  reputation  for  the 
treatment  of  female  diseases  are  undoubtedly  frequent,  for  the 
few  that  accidentally  come  to  light  must  be  a  small  portion  of 
those  which  actually  occur. 

I  have  spoken  in  a  previous  article  of  the  commonness  of  the 
en  or  of  supposing  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri  to  exist  when  it 
does  not.  I  have  no  doubt  that  quacks  and  demi  quacks  (of 
whom  we  have  many  in  our  ranks)  often  call  the  slightest  patch 
of  redness  an  ulcer,  or  even  pretend  that  one  exists  where  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  disease  to  be  seen  on  the  organ.  In  this 
latter  case  the  patient  may  appear  to  be  cared  by  the  local  ap- 
plication, and  may  give  the  doctor  great  praise  for  having  found 
out  just  what  the  matter  is,  as  it  is  expressed,  and  for  knowing 
just  what  to  do.  And  yet  it  is  the  general  remedies  that  have^ 
of  course,  effected  the  cure,  while  he  may  have  merely  pro- 
tended to  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  if  he  has  really  applied 
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it|  his  light  tonobes  have  inflicted  no  damage  that  is  not  readily 
recovered  ft'om  by  the  membrane.  Jndeed,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  even  where  there  is  considerable  of  that  lesion  which  I 
have  spoken  of  as  being  by  far  most  commonly  found  on  the 
08  uteri  than  any  other,  general  treatment  alone  may  often 
succeed  without  any  local  application — that  it  often  did  before 
the  speculum  was  introduced  into  praciicei  though  it  is  very 
certain  that  judicious  local  treatment  may  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice in  such  cases.  To  attribute  all  or  most  of  the  symptoms 
to  this  lesion  where  it  exists,  as  is  often  done,  is  a  great  error. 
In  most  cases  it  is  a  small  part  of  the  difficulty,  and  in  many 
it  is  one  of  those  local  ailments  that  have  their  origin  in  a  gen- 
eral condition.  I  will  quote  here  what  Guerin  says  of  the 
symptoms  attributed  to  the  so-called  ulceration : 

<^  As  the  human  mind  has  a  great  tendency  to  assign  effects 
to  causes  which  it  can  readily  appreciate,  the  pains  which  wo- 
men BO  frequently  experience  in  the  loins  and  abdomen  have 
generally  been  attributed  to  the  ulceration  of  the  uterine  neck. 
This  ulceration  answers  to  all — pains  of  the  stomach,  of  the 
kidneys,  dispepsia,  hysteria,  nervous  affections  of  all  sorts — 
everything  is  explained  by  excoriation  of  the  uterine  neck. 
After  having  examined  many  thousands  of  women,  I  think 
myself  right  in  affirming — 

<<  First.  That  these  ulcerations  can  not  cause  the  pains  which 
bave  been  attributed  to  them. 

'*  Second.  That  these'  pains  are  caused,  in  a  very  large  major- 
ity of  oases,  by  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  large  liga- 
ments, by  an  ovaritis,  a  pelvic  peritonitis,  or  by  a  hematocele, 
or  Anally  by  an  intestinal  lesion  to  which  the  physician  gives 
no  farther  thought  when  he  has  discovered  an  ulceration,  how- 
ever slight,  of  the  neck." 

I  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  are  as  frequently  to  be  attributed  to  these  local 
diseases  as  Guerin  states — very  often  they  are  either  functional 
or  nervous  results,  dependent,  sometimes,  undoubtedly,  upon  a 
morbid  general  condition,  which  must  be  rislieved  by  general 
remedies. 
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Gaerin  thinks  that  the  agefalDess  of  the  specalam  has  been 
vastly  overrated^  while  (hat  of  the  toach  has  been  as  maoh 
nndervalaedi  of  late  yearS;  in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of 
the  uterus.  If  th^  question  were  between  not  using  the  specu- 
lum at  all  and  using  it  as  excessively  as  many  do,  I  am  free  to 
say  that  the  former  is  preferable — in  other  words,  I  believe  that 
those  who  rely  upon  the  symptoms,  together  with  what  they 
can  discover  by  the  touch,  when  that  is  necessary,  really  make 
out,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  more  correct  diagnosis 
than  those  who  make  so  very  much  of  the  diseases  of  the 
uterus,  and  especially  of  its  os,  and  use  the  speculum  with 
great  freedom.  While  the  latter  think,  generally,  altogether 
too  much  of  the  local  disease,  and  perhaps  sometimes  find  such 
disease  when  it  has  no  real  existence;  the  formeri  though 
indeed  failing,  sometimes,  to  appreciate  truly  what  is  local, 
will,  with  few  exceptions  meet  properly  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  It  is  these  exceptional  oases  that  the  speculum  is  needed 
to  take  care  of  fully.  Practically  the  use  of  the  speculum  is 
required  in  some  cases  besides  these,  for  disease  of  the  os  may 
be  occasionally  suspected  where  it  does  not  really  exist;  but 
allowing  all  proper  latitude  for  its  use  as  a  means  of  investi- 
gation, it  need  not  be  frequently  employed. 

There  is  one  item  in  the  practice  of  some  who' have  so  fre- 
quently found  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri  that  deserves  a  slight 
notice.  It  has  been  common  to  enjoin  rest  upon  the  bed  for 
some  time  after  applying  the  nitrate  of  silver.  I  have  never 
found  this  necessary  in  any  cases  where  I  have  applied  it,  that 
is,  on  account  of  its  application,  though  it  may  have  been  some- 
times necessary  for  other  reasons.  But  the  expedient  certainly 
gives  importance  to  the  local  treatment  in  the  eyes  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  is  quite  a  useful  part  of  the  programme  with  the 
cunning  and  quackish  physician. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  recent  researches  in  uterine 
pathology,  and  the  multiform  contrivances  for  investigating 
and  treating  diseases  of  the  uterus.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
say  that  while  with  many  most  flagrant  abuses  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  their  treatment — often  actually  quackish— even  with 
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^he  1>68t  there  is  apt  to  be  too  maoh  ^made  of  local  diseaae,  and 
AOt  enough  of  that  which  is  general.  It  i8  precisely  as  it  has 
4)een  with  various  local  diseases  from  time  to  time — for  exam- 
plC;  to  take  a  recent  instance,  which  has  been  called  the  clergy- 
man's sore-throat,  an  error  which  has  had  its  day,  and  is  now 
fast  passing  away. 

The  practice  of  the  abases  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  female  diseases  is  doing  mach  harm  in  various  ways. 
It  hinders  from  proper  investigation,  some  being  so  disgusted 
with  Balbirnie,  and  hie  succession  of  -apostles  of  the  speculum, 
that  they  will  not  use  the  instrument  at  all.  it  encumbers  our 
journals  and  other  records  of  the  profession  with  false  facts. 
Not  only  the  statements  of  those  who  stoop  to  quackery,  but 
those  of  men  who  have  exclusive  and  one-sided  views,  mislead 
the  profession  and  embarrass  its  investigations.  And  beyond 
ftli  this,  it  brings  discredit  on  the  profession,  and  gives  currency 
to  that  miserable  delusion,  the  necessity  of  having  female  prae- 
iitioners  to  be  devoted  especially  to  the  care  of  female  diseases. 
The  honorable  and  high-minded  physician  never  need  to  offend 
41  true  delicacy  in  using  all  necessary  means  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  tpesiment  of  disease,  but  unnecessary  measures  may 
€0  offend,  and  their  influence  is  wider  than  in  the  particular 
cases  in  which  they  are  used,  and  tends  to  mar  the  standing  of 
4he  whole  profession,  and  put  it  into  a  false  position. — New 
York  Medical  Record, 


DIPHTHBBIA. 
Bt  Db.  W.  Watsov  Campbell,  IKinse. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  I  was  asked  to  visit  a  yonng  lady,  resid- 
ing at  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles^  who  was  said  to  suffer 
from  sore-throat.  Here  I  may  remark  that  her  brother  resided 
tn  the  same  street  where  the  five  cases  last  referred  to  occur- 
red, and  that  he  occasionally  asked  after  the  children  while 
they  were  ailing  as  he  passed  along.  He  visited  his  home 
vhHe  the  children  were  iil,  and  about  ten  days  after  he  had 
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beoD  there  I  wae  requested  to  attend  hi»  sister*  I  foirnd  her 
suffering  from  diphtheria.  The  exudation  was  very  adherent^ 
of  a  dirty  yellow  color^  and  extensive— covering  nearly  both 
tonsils,  the  rim  of  the  velum,  and  the  anterior  surfkee  of  the 
avala.  She  was  very  feverish  and  prostrate.  She  had  a  shiv- 
ering three  or  four  days  before  she  was  seen,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  sore-throat,  whieh  gradually  got  worse  till  I  saw  her. 
Deglutition  was  very  painful,  and  articulation  difficult  and 
indistinct.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  I  immediately  be- 
gan with  a  gargle  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  (grs.  x.  Uy 
the  3XX.),  recommending  it  to  be  used  very  frequently.  To 
insure  its  application  to  the  whole  affected  surface,  she  waa 
told  to  swallow  a  little  of  it  now  and  tben^  in  order  that,  should 
there  be  any  trace  of  the  disease  further  down  than  eould  be 
Been,  it  might  be  flushed  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)* 
with  it  as  often  as  a  little  oi  it  was  swallowed.  Iron  and  port 
wine  were  also  used.  This  patient  never  went  back  a  day  from 
this  time,  if  we  except  the  retardation  of  cure  by  sequelie. 
Next  day  the  exudation  was  much  less,  and  in  four  or  five  daya 
it  had  entirely  disappeared;  and,  though  the  throat  was  raw 
and  tender- looking,  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  matters  going 
on  as  they  were.  From  the  first  application  of  the  gargle  her 
coDvalescenee  may  be  safely  dated.  From  that  time  the  pain 
began  to  subside,  and  deglutition  and  articulation  became  moro 
easy.  She  went  to  the  seaside  about  three  weeks  after  my  first 
visit,  and  though  she  had  great  weakness  ^n  the  legs,  and  suf- 
fered from  almost  complete  blindness  from  amaurosis  for  some 
time,  she  is  now  quite  well. 

I  have  no  wish  to  extend  this  paper  further  than  the  subject 
requires,  but  mubt  state  that,  since  the  last  case  came  under 
my  care,  I  have  had  other  ten  eases  to  attend,  and  that,  under 
the  use  of  the  permanganate-of-potash  gargle,  the  tincture  of 
the  muriate  of  iron,  and  port  wine,  every  one  of  these  oasea 
recovered  rapidly.  I  would  almost  make  one  exception,  and 
in  this  case — that  of  a  lad  about  eighteen  years  of  age — there 
was  only  a  slight  weakness  in  the  legs  experienced  for  about 
fourteen  days.    Some  of  these  cases  I  would  certainly  have 
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deBpaired  of  without  the  aid  of  the  permanganate  of  potash, 
BO  very  severe  did  the  attacks  seem  to  be  when  I  first  saw 
them.  At  the  present  time  I  have  a  very  bad  case  in  hand. 
I  was  called  upon  to  see  him  on  the  80th  of  October.  He  had 
a  shivering  on  the  night  of  the  25th.  On  making  my  first  call, 
his  pnlse  was  rapid  and  wiry,  his  face  pale  and  anxioas*looking, 
his  skin  clammy  and  moist,  deglutition  very  painfot,  and  artic- 
ulation very  indistinct.  The  same  treatment  was  adopted  in 
this,  as  in  that  of  the  young  lady  noticed  above.  I  saw  him 
again  on  the  2d  of  November.  He  was  clear  and  bright-look- 
ing, the  pain  was  greatly  relieved,  and  articulation  was  very 
much  improved.  He  felt,  and  continues  to  feel,  better  ever 
since  he  used  the  gargle.  I  saw  him  on  the  4th  again.  The 
exudation,  which  was  of  a  dirty  yellow  color  and  very  adho^ 
rent,  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  throat  was  rather  raw-looking. 
Whether  the  improvement  will  continue  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  I  have  great  hope  that  he  will  do  well. 

Perhaps  I  may  l>e  excused  for  referring  to  two  or  three 
points  in  my  experience  of  this  disease,  which  are  somewhat 
interesting. 

The  communication  of  infection  is  not  necessarily  direct. 
Indeed,  in  none  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  did  the  disease  seem  to 
pass  directly  from  one  to  another,  unless  where  it  spread  in  the 
&mily,  as  in  the  first  cases  I  have  noticed.  On  five  well-marked 
occasions,  it  appeared  to  have  been  carried  by  a  third  party  to 
a  distance  varying  from  one  to  eight  miles.  On  one  occasion 
it  reappeared  in  the  family  of  the  woman  attended  first  ia 
September,  1865,  after  an  interval  of  six  or  seven  months. 
Only  during  my  attendance  on  the  last  two  or  three  cases 
have  I  known  scarlet  fever  to  be  present  in  the  district. 

In  some  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  I  have  seen  whitish  pellicles  on 
the  tonsils — not  very  unlike  what  I  saw  in  my  first  case  of  diph- 
theria ;  but,  otherwise,  there  was  in  every  case  quite  enough—- 
even  putting  the  rash  out  of  the  question — to  distinguish  the 
scarlatinal  from  the  diphtheritic  exudation. 

In  no  case  of  diphtheria  did  I  ever  observe  an  abundant 
muco-purulent    discharge  Arom  the  nostrils;  and  though  the 
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tonsils  are  generally  felt  outside  to  be  hard  and  large,  yet  I 
have  never  seen  in  this  disease  a  single  case  of  cervical  cel- 
lulitis. 

In  all  the  casefl  of  scarlatina  where  I  have  seen  an  exudation 
resembling  that  of  diphtheria,  there  was  not  long  afterward  a 
well-marked  and  frequently  profuse  discharge  from  the  nostrila, 
and|  in  some  of  the  caseSi  very  extensive  cervical  cellulitis. 

In  Some  of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  the  exudation  appeared 
to  select,  as  its  primary  seat,  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx;  and  in  some  of  these,  by  extension 
of  the  exudation,  a  modification  of  croup  was  caused. 

In  no  case  of  scarlatina,  even  with  intense  throat  affection, 
have  I  ever  seen  oroupy  symptoms  arise  to  give  evidence  of 
the  larynx  being  effected. 

I  am  not  aware  that  palsy  is  ever  met  with  after  scarlet 
fever,  however  severely  the  throat  may  have  been  affected, 
while  palsy  very  frequently  follows  diphtheria.  Only  in  one 
case  out  of  thirty-five  that  I  have  had  un<ier  my  care  have  I 
seen  dropsy— oedema  of  the  legs  only — follow.  Dropsy  is  com- 
paratively frequent  af&er  scarlatina. 

In  such  cases  of  diphtheria  as  I  have  tested  the  urine,  the 
chlorides  have  never  been  found  absent,  and  only  in  two  or 
three  cases  have  I  detected  albumen.  In  scarlet  fever  we  ex- 
pect a  deficiency  or  absence  of  the  chlorides,  and  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  presence  of  albumen. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  may  have  been  found,  in  the 
experience  of  others,  more  conditions  common  to  both  diseases 
than  I  have  met  with.  I  was  certainly  surprised  at  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  disease  in  the  same  family  after  an  interval  of 
six  months — a  circumstance  which  has  been  known  to  occur  in 
ecariatina. 

With  i«gard  to  the  occasional  resemblance  of  diphtheria  to 
oroup,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  accidental ;  and  that  the  pel- 
licle of  the  former  differs  from  the  false  membrane  of  the  latter 
in  extent,  in  the  rule  of  place,  and  in  the  latter  being  the  result 
of  true  inflammation. 

From  my  experience  of  this  disease,  I  venture  to  differ  from 
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anthorities;  Buch  as  Dr.  Begbie,  Sen.;  and  Dr.  Jenner,  with 
regard  to  the  diseaee  being  constitutional.  Hy  opinion  is  that 
it  is  not  60  primarily,  but  that  it  becomes  so,  not  so  much,  per- 
haps, by  the  absorption  of  poisonous  matter  from  the  seat  of 
the  exudation,  as  by  the  effect  that  the  presence  of  such  ezada« 
tion  may  have  on  the  nerve  centres,  through  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  part  on  which  the  exudation  has  taken  place. 
It  may  be  objected  that  some  cases  have  ended  fatally  without 
much  local  disturbance,  and  this  by  rapid  prostration.  Still 
the  time  required  to  effect  this  prostration,  and  the  amount  of 
exudation  which  will  cause  death  in  this  way,  may,  as  with 
other  posions,  differ  much  in  every  case,  whether  acting  indi- 
rectly or  directly.  The  best  reason,  however,  for  supposing 
that  the  disease  is  local  at  first,  is  afforded  by  the  success 
which  has  followed  the  local  treatment,  and  also,  by  what  was 
very  apparent  to  me,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  more  rapidly  the 
local  disease  was  removed,  the  less  likely  was  the  constitution 
to  suffer. 

Of  twenty- three  cases  of  diphtheria  which  occurred  in  my 
practice  before  I  used  the  permanganateof-potash  gargle,  ten 
died.  Of  the  thirteen  who  recovered,  four  had  paralysis  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  twelve  cases 
which  have  occurred  pince  (not  including  that  under  treat- 
ment), none  died,  and  only  two  have  had  paralysis. 

Since  I  thought  of  making  this  communication  I  have  seen  a 
letter  from  Dr.  N.  Evans,  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  of 
October  27th,  in  which  the  report  oi  an  interesting  case  is 
given,  which  corroborates  very  strongly  my  impression  that 
tho  permanganate  of  potash  may  bo  safely  allowed  to  exercise 
a  remarkably  beneficial  effect  when  used  perseveringly,  and 
that  even  in  the  worst  cases  a  cure  may  be  hoped  for,  provided 
the  larynx  has  not  been  affected. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 


Db.  Ragle,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Paris  University,  is 
dead.  Ho  was  60  poor,  although  a  famous  author,  that  the 
cost  of  his  burial  was  paid  by  his  colleagues. 
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THE    MEDICAL    EBPORTEB. 
ST.  LOUIS,  OCTOBER  16,  1867. 

Yellow  Fever  in  Galveston. — We  take  the  following  from  4;he 
Galveston  Medical  Journal,  of  September  1,  1867 : 

*'  The  yellow  fever  epidemic  still  rages  in  this  city.  This  has 
been  a  very  fatal  month,  and  thousands  have  had  the  disease, 
and  about  seven  hundred  citizens  have  died  and  twenty-four 
United  States  troops.  Many  are  still  down  with  the  disease. 
Several  of  our  physicians,  viz. :  Drs.  B.  F.  Clarke,  R.  G.  Sal- 
mon, Surgeon  Taylor,  Medical  Director  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
Dr.  Ulrich,  homoepatbist,  and  Dr.  Barnett,  have  died ;  Drs.  W. 
H.  Gantt,  B.  H.  Hanna,  Asst.  Surg.  C.  R.  Rowe,  Asst.  Surg. 
Samuel  Adams,  Drs.  Ernest  Brake,  Daniels  and  Tompkins  are 
now  down  with  the  fever;  Drs.  Watts,  Garrett,  Spann,  Davis, 
C.  R.  Wilkerson  and  R.  K.  Smith  have  had  it  and  recovered ; 
Drs.  Charles  Trueheart  and  Henry  Shearer  have  had  light 
attacks,  supposed  to  be  second  attacks,  as  they  thought  they 
had  had  the  disease  before. 

''So  far,  I  believe,  at  least  one  in  every  five  of  those  taken 
have  died.  So  far  as  my  own  notes  go  and  the  City  Hospital 
shows,  I  will  state :  City  Hospital  treated  in  all,  patients  and 
employees,  311,  of  these  73  have  died ;  at  United  States  Post 
Hospital  164  have  been  treated,  27  have  died ;  in  my  private 
practice  I  have  treated  110  cases,  and  8  hnvedied;  amongst 
these  26  children,  and  no  deaths.  Two  recovered  flrom  black 
vomit,  and  seven  grown  persons  have  recovered — in  all,  nine. 
I  saw  two  children  in  articulo  mortis,  and  I  visited,  in  consults 
tion  with  other  physicians,  twenty-two  oases — of  these  six 
have  died. 

''  The  type  of  the  disease  is  the  same  as  given  in  the  August 
number.  Many  cases  have  turned  yellow — about  one  in  seven. 
About  half  of  the  deaths  were  from  black  vomit,  and  the  others 
from  congestion  of  the  brain,  suppression  of  urine  and  hemor* 
rhage. 

''But  few  children  or  negroes  have  died— only  two  out  of 
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thirty  in  all  I  treated  of  negroes.  One  employee  of  the  hos- 
pital (the  laandress)  died  oat  of  twenty-one  employees  daring 
the  month,  all  except  the  matron  having  had,  or  now  have,  the 
disease. 

^'  The  treatment  in  the  City  and  United  States  Hospitals  has 
been  the  same,  as  I  have  attended  both  daring  the  month  as 
prescribing  physician,  and  I  have  pursaed  the  same  plan  in 
private  practice.  The  general  plan  has  been  to  let  the  patients 
take  as  mach  ice  lemonade  or  water  as  they  wish,  to  pat  them 
in  a  mnstard  foot  bath,  and  give  them  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or 
solation  of  citrate  of  magnesia,  or  any  mild  purgative ;  this  to 
be  done  in  the  cold  stage,  or  in  the  first  twelve  hoars.  After 
that  time  these  are  omitted,  as  by  this  time  the  fever  is  usually 
at  its  bight,  and  if  the  bowels  have  been  moved  I  have  given 
the  following: 

"i2.  Hydr.  Ch.  Mitis. 

Opii  et  Ipecac  Pul, 

Quin»  Sulphatis  aa.  iz  grs. 

M.  T.  0.  No.  3.    One  every  three  hoars. 

"  If  the  fever  is  very  high  and  skin  dry,  I  give  ten  drops  of 
Tinot.  of  Aconite,  and  other  sodorifics  according  to  circum- 
stances. I  also  vary  the  proportions  according  to  the  case,  and 
do  not  adopt  any  rotive  practice.  These  powders  repeated 
will  break  the  fever,  but  when  they  do  not  I  still  repeat  ihem  -, 
and  I  will  say  that  when  they  have  failed,  everything  el^ie  fniis. 
1  cup  when  there  is  a  determination  to  the  head  or  stomach  ; 
and  I  have  bled  four  patients — one  in  articulo  mortis^  and  one 
man  twice,  and  did  not  break  his  fever  and  he  died )  the  other 
two  recovered — all  bad  cases.  After  the  fever  leaves  I  throw 
off  all  covering,  except  a  sheet,  or  one  blanket,  which  I  prefer, 
and  give  plenty  of  beef  tea  in  preference  to  anything  else.  If 
there  is  vomiting  after  the  fever  leaves,  I  blister  the  stomach  at 
onocy  and  give  the  following  to  prevent  black  vomit : 
"  Brandy, 

Water,  aa.  I  oz. 

Creosote,  z  grs. 

Morpbae,  ss.  gr. 
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'*  Tablespoonful  every  two  hours.  If  this  fails,  everything 
else  I  have  tried  failed  too ;  and  with  it  I  have  cared  all  the 
nine  cases  mentioned.  I  have  given  the  Oxalate  of  Ceriam  in 
from  Y  to  X  grs.  with  good  effect,  and  I  believe  it  to  bo  a  most 
excellent  remedy  in  all  cases,  both  with  or  without  fever,  where 
there  is  vomiting.  I  have  given  the  Yalerinate  of  Bismuth  to 
produce  sleep «and  allay  restlessness,  with  the  most  happy  eifect, 
where  the  patient  tolerated  the  valerinate.  I  keep  my  patient 
at  all  times  comfortable,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold;  never  let 
them  get  hungry  or  faint.  I  give  pure  brandy  in  preference  to 
anything  else,  and  an  alkali  when  the  stomach  is  acid.  Pre- 
pared chalk  is  my  favorite.  I  eschew  wine  of  all  kinds,  and 
porter  and  ale,  except  to  the  usually  intemperate,  but  much 
prefer  gin  or  brandy  to  all  others,  diluted  to  the  patient's 
strength  and  taste.  I  prefer  gin  to  brandy,  where  the  urine  is 
scant  or  suppressed.  Many  patients  would  sink  after  the  fever 
went  off  without  a  timely  dose  of  brandy,  and  unless  the  brain 
is  congested  it  will  promptly  produce  reaction. 

''  I  condemn  the  hot  bottles,  orange  leaf  tea,  and  hot  drinks 
in  general,  and  the  application  to  the  head  of  ice  or  cold  water 
when  the  patient  sweats.  Allow  fresh  air — plenty,  but  no 
draft;  rooms  must  be  well  aired;  no  getting  up  to  mugs,  bat 
ase  mugs  in  bed  and  bed  pans;  no  exercise  or  sitting  up  for  at 
least  five  days  after  all  bad  symptoms  leave  patient.  Second 
day  after  fever  leaves,  the  sheets  may  be  changed  in  bed,  and 
patient,  lying  down,  sponged  off  with  brandy  and  warm  water. 
No  one  should  get  up  and  fatigue  themselves,  or  eat  too  much. 
Be  prudent  in  all  things  for  a  month,  and  by  all  means  avoid  a 
relapse,  as  they  are  nearly  always  fatal,  and  the  best  treatment 
for  rela;pse  cases  is  none  at  all.  Always  keep  patient  in  bed 
and  comfortable,  and  counteract  anything  that  may  have 
caused  a  relapse.  Plenty  of  cold  water  and  nourishment  as 
remedies,  which  in  all  cases  should  be  animal  food  instead  of 
vegetable,  and  black  meats  instead  of  white,  or  rather  fibrinous 
than  albuminous. 

<'  This  BO  far  has  been  my  course,  and  I  give  the  statistical 
results.    I  endeavor  to  aee  my  patients  at  least  twice  each 
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twentj'fbur  hours,  and  three  timee  if  possible,  as  the  disease  is 
the  most  changeaUe  and  insidious  I  have  ever  treated.  I  say 
nothing  of  diagnosis,  as  good  descriptions  are  in  any  book  od 
practice,  and  this  epidemic  is  no  exception  nor  any  worse  than 
others  described  by  authors  I  have  read.  I  have  used  all  the 
other  remedies  recommended,  but  they  have  disappointed  me.'^ 
Since  the  above  was  written,  the  fever  has  assumed  a  more 
malignant  type,  with  a  consequent  increased  proportion  of 
mortality.  It  has  also  spread  far  into  the  interior  both  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  From  the  papers  we  see  that  it  is  very 
fiital.  Owing  to  destitution,  much  suffering  is  caused.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  worst  is  past. 


Earthquake  on  the  Coast  of  Portugal, — An  earthquake  and 
volcanic  disturbance,  similar  to  those  at  Santorin,  have  occurred 
in  the  two  islands  of  Terceira  and  Gracioza,  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal.  On  the  night  of  the  first  of  June  a  volcano  rose 
from  the  sea,  about  nine  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  island  of 
Terceira,  and  has  since  been  in  a  state  of  great  activity.  It  has 
thrown  up  enormous  masses  of  stone  and  lava,  and  has  formed 
a  new  island,  which  is  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  navigation. 
Sulphur  and  other  vapors  are  emitted  therefrom  in  large  quan- 
tity. The  boats  have  not  been  able  to  approach  the  new  de- 
posit, because  of  the  incandescence  and  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  volcanic  emanations.  M.Saint-Claire  Deville  has  asked 
the  French  Academy  to  appoint  some  geolgist  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  facts  as  in  the  case  of  the  Santorin  volcano. 


In  the  German  War  last  year,  104  oflScers  and  2,573  soldiers 
of  the  Prussian  army  fell  on  the  field  of  battle;  120  officers  and 
2,800  soldiers  died  subsequently  of  their  wounds,  making  5,738 
in  all;  and  562  officers  and  14,730  soldiers  were  wounded,  but 
recovered.  A  French  medical  journal  attributes  this  mortality 
chiefly  to  the  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  government  for 
the  lives  of  its  soldieref;  in  engaging  in  war  without  any  ade- 
qaate  sanitary  organization  for  their  relief. 
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Editorial* 


American  Tb^canoM.— Tolcanoea  are  numerous  in  America. 
In  the  Bocky  Monntaios  and  the  Andes  there  are  fifty  active 
volcanoes,  of  which  the  most  interesting  are  located  in  South 
America.  Those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quito  are  remarkable 
for  vomiting  forth  enormous  quantities  of  water  and  muddy 
substances,  which  fertilize  the  land  to  the  extent  of  25  or  SO 
miles  around  them.  The  subterraneous  noise  of  Cotopaxi  ex- 
tends to  the  distance  of  upwards  of  500  miles.  The  reason  why 
the  melted  lava  is  not  thrown  out  of  this  volcano  is  supposed  to 
be  the  vast  depth  at  which  it  lies.  It.  frequently  throws  out 
filth  from  the  crater,  which  is  2,500  or  2,600  fathoms  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

From  September  1,  to  October  1,  1867. 

FomlAhed  for  the  St.  Loais  Medical  Beporter,  from  the  oflleial  recoids. 

2>BATBS  DUBING  THH  ABOYS    PBBIOD. 


White  Males 613 

White  Females 456 

OoUred  Males 88 

Colored  Females 86 

Born  in  the  United  States 761 

Born  in  Germany 174 

Born  in  Ireland ^ 167 

Born  in  other  countries 51 


Slili  Born 34 

Under  five  years  of  age 447 

Between  live  and  twenty  years...  182 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  385 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  146 
Between  sixty  and  eigbtv  years...  44 
Bet.  eishty  and  one  hunared  y'rs  6 
Total 114$ 


I>XBXABBfi. 


Accidents 12 

Abscess 2 

Apoplexy 8 

Atropla 9 

Asthma 2 

Bronchitis 7 

Burns 1 

Carditis 2 

Cancer 2 

Cerebritis 7 

Cholera  Morbus 408 

Cholera  Infantum 181 

Convulsions 41 

Congestion  of  Brain 80 

Croup 6 

Diarrhcea..... 49 

Dysentery 81 

Dentition 7 

Drop.«v „ 2 

Dipbtberia 5 

Delirium   Tremens 4 

Disease  of  the  Heart.. 6 

Enteritis , 10 

Fever  TypLoid - 4i 


Fever  Bilious « 21 

Fever  Puerperal 6 

Fever  Intermittent. ».  22 

Fever  Remittent 18 

Fever  Congestive. 15 

Gastrilie 9 

Hepatitis ^    5 

Hemorrhage 8 

Hydrocephalus.. 21 

Marasmus 45 

Meningitis - 27 

Old  Age -    1 

Premature  Birth 5 

Paralysis 2 

Peritonitis 11 

Poisoning  1 

Pertussis 6 

Phthisis a4 

Pneumonia 17 

Scarlatina S 

Scrofula 2 

Suicide 8 

Trismus 7 

Tetanus. d 
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J.  S.  B.  ALLEYNB,  M.  D.,  AND  O.  F.  POTTBR,  M.  D. 
YoL.  11.  St.  Louis,  November  1,  1867.  No.  17. 

A  CASE  OF  FEMOKALHEKKIA;  SLOUaHING  FROM  PRESSURE 
OF  TRUSS;  FORMATION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  ANUS.  GRANULA- 
TION, CICATRISATION  AND  PERFECT  RECOVERY. 

By  J.  L.  Whipple,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis. 

[Commanicated  for  the  8t.  Louis  Medical  Reporter.] 

Mrs.  Jaynes  is  a  woman  of  delicate  health,  deficient  in  mus- 
calar  development,  with  a  contracted  chest  and  an  extremely 
mobile  and  excitable  nervous  system. 

She  has  been,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  suffering  from  proci- 
dentia uteri  of  an  aggravated  character.  She  is  the  mother  of 
some  five  or  six  children,  and  is  about  34  years  of  age. 

My  first  visit  to  her  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1864.  I 
was  a^ked  to  visit  her  and  do  something  to  give  relief  to  the 
agonies  produced  by  false  pains  or  a  uterine  colic.  Upon  en- 
tering her  chamber  I  found  her  with  a  cold,  copiously  perspir- 
ing cutis,  excessive  nausea  and  efforts  at  emesis,  with  severe 
cramping,  colicky  pains  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  rapid,  weak 
pulse  of  depression. 

She  stated  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  and  that,  though  very 
subject  to  those  attacks  when  not  pregnant,  she  was  always 
exempt  after  the  first  few  months  of  that  state,  and  until  after 
delivery. 

She  had,  about  ten  days  previous  to  this  attack,  menstruated 
freely  and  without  pain,  no  interruption  whatever  having  oc- 
curred during  the  process.    This  attack  seernd  lo  have  been 
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induced  by  a  sadden  fright  and  effort  made  to  secure  one  of  her 
little  children  from  off  the  railroad  track  at  the  near  approach 
of  a  train  of  cars  at  lull  speed ;  and  she  states  that  they  are 
brought  on,  when  they  do  occur,  by  some  sudden  agitation  or 
effort,  and  are  induced  especially  by  any  exertion  of  a  lifiing, 
straining  or  expulsive  character.  This  seemed  to  me  rather  a 
mysterious  form  of  uterine  pathology,  and  a  remarkable  list  of 
exciting  causes,  and  I  at  once  made  a  physical  examination. 
Upon  making  an  examination  of  the  abdomen  nothing  was 
noted  save  the  contracted,  rigid  muscles  throwing  them 
into  bold  relief,  and  beautifully  defining  the  membranal  lines; 
but  in  the  left  antero-superior  femoral  region  a  tumor  wa& 
detected.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  green  walnut,  fully  grown^ 
extremely  sensitive,  elastic — a  femoral  hernia.  The  tumor  is 
always  present  during  these  attacks,  but  of  varying  size ;  that 
she  has  spoken  of  it  to  her  former  attendants,  and  that  by  them 
it  had  been  referred  to  muscular  contractions  (spasm)  \  had 
applied  a  poultice,  giving  morphine,  which  sooner  or  later  pro- 
duced sleep,  and  that  she  has  always  awoke  cured.  A  poultice 
.had  already  been  applied,  and  she  was  clamorous  for  morphine. 

She  was  put  in  position  and  the  taxis  applied.  The  tumor 
-was  excessively  tender;  but  the  strangulation  not  being  serious, 
the  hernia  was  at  length  reduced,  though  much  pain,  and  for 
tha  first  time  she  was  cured  of  her  false  pains  without  large 
dosing  with  opium. 

I  have  stated  thus  minutely  the  particulars  of  my  first  visit 
to  see  her  that  it  may  deeply  impress  the  importance  of  a  thor- 
ough diagnostic  examination  of  Q'VQvy  patient  before  venturing 
to  prescribe,  for  I  know  full  well  the  blunder  of  her  former  phy- 
sicians in  attendance  resulted  from  a  hurried  superficial  exam- 
ination, and  a  diagnosis  based  on  purely  rational  Rymptoms,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  more  reliable  physical.  They  are  compe- 
tent practitioners,  and  would  have  recognized  the  hernia  as 
soon  as  they  touched  it;  but  they  had  never  touched  it;  of  this 
I  feel  assured.  A  well-adjusted  truss  was  applied,  and  I  heard 
nothing  more  of  false  pains  until  March,  1866,  when  I  was  again 
sent  for  to  see  her  and  reduce  another  prolapsus.    She  was  just 
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tionvalesoent  from  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia;  from  the 
effects  of  which  she  was  slowly  recovering.  She  was  much 
emaciated  ]  and  the  truss  thus  rendered  painful  had  been  left 
off;  and;  as  a  consequence;  a  very  large  prolapsus  had  resulted, 
favored  as  it  was  by  the  relaxed  and  debilitated  tissues.  It  was 
not  at  all  strangulated ;  gave  no  pain ;  but  she;  having  failed 
in  attempts  at  reduction  (from  lack  of  anatomical  knowledge); 
bad  sent  for  me. 

Eeduction  was  easily  effected  and  truss  re-applied.  She  was 
cautioned  against  assuming  the  erect  position  without  her  truss 
being  applied.  Nevertheless;  upon  the  very  next  morning,  and 
in  a  similar  manner,  another  prolapsus  Was  induced;  which  she 
supposing  she  had  reduced;  reapplied  the  truss  and  persistently 
kept  OU;  though  giving  great  pain  ;  for  twenty-four  hours  she 
suffered;  and  then,  sending  for  mC;  I  found  the  truss  applied; 
and  upon  its  removal  a  small  tumor — a  knuckle  of  bowel — was 
found;  upon  which  the  pressure  of  the  truss  had  rested  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  had  effectually  strangulated.  The  entire 
masS;  and  for  some  distance  around;  Was  gangrenous;  the  cuti- 
cle peeling  off  under  ray  finger  as  wetted  papel^  might  have 
donC;  and  the  parts  were  crepitant  from  the  infiltrated  gaseS; 
the  result  of  decomposition. 

The  slightest  attempt  at  reduction  now  must  result  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  putrid  mass)  and  if  reduction  was  to 
occur;  it  would  be  that  of  a  mass  of  putrescence  of  a  gan- 
grenous bowel;  that  must  soon  burst  and  empty  into  the 
peritoneal  sac  the  whole  contents  of  the  bowels;  and  prove 
inevitably  fatal. 

It  waS;  therefore;  evident  that  it  had  better  slough  in  its 
present  sitC;  where  the  putrid  mass  would  find  an  external  dis- 
charge; and  the  possibility  of  adhesions  having  formed  might 
result  in  an  outward  discharge  of  foeeal  matters  through  an  arti- 
ficial anus.  But  it  was  hoping  against  reason  that  she 
would  recover  from  all  this  with  the  dangers  and  exLaustion  of 
an  artificial  anuS;  its  foundation;  indefinite  duration;  and  doubt- 
ful reparation  and  abolition.  Had  she  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  otherwise  good  health;  and  of  naturally  good  physical  stam- 
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ina  and  development^  it  woald  nevertheless  have  been  a  voiy 
bad  case,  and  an  nltimatei  complete  recovery  very  doabtfal  y 
and  in  her's,  reduced  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave  by  previoufr 
disease,  with  a  naturally  excitable  and  weak  physique;  and 
enduring  at  the  same  time  another  serious  disease,  it  seemed 
simply  absurd  to  hope  at  all.  But  as  all  we  iJiay  do  at  besi 
is  but  to  lengthen  by  a  Kttle  the  mortal  span,  and  being  en^ 
couraged  by  her  hopeful  entreaties  for  aifd,  I  determined  al 
least  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  relieve  her  condition. 

She  was  so  placed  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles  and  pre* 
vent  traction  upon  the  recent  adhesions,  fearing  that  in  thoir 
recent  and  tender  state  they  might  readily  yield  and  the  dis^ 
charge  occur  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  A  sufBfcient  allow- 
ance of  bland,  nourishing  food  directed,  with  an  opiate,  bark,, 
iron,  etc.,  in  small  doses f  an  emollient  and  antiseptic  poultice 
applied,  and  absolute  rest  enjoined.  In  about  ten  hours  the- 
tumor  burst,  discharging  a  quantity  of  fcetid  sanies,  part  of  ther 
diseased  structures,  including  the  dead  bowel  and  a  larger 
amount  of  fluid  fncal  matter. 

It  was  now  fovnd  necessary  to  administer  a  full  opiate,  and 
for  the  next  fifteen  hours  she  slept  profoundly,  awakening  calm 
and  composed,  with  a  wish  for  food,  a  cool  skin,  quiet  pulse^ 
and  only  a  slight  burning  pain  at  the  new  opening. 

From  this  time  liberal  feeding,  mild  tonics  and  corroborants, 
with  occasionally  a  sedative,  constituted  the  general  treatment.r 
Locally,  great  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  parts  to  secure 
cleanliness  and  allay  irritation,  and  every  character  of  move- 
ment or  exertion  on  the  pari  of  the  patient  prohibited  for  evi- 
dent reasons.  No  protrusion  of  mucous  membrane  occurred, 
and  at  no  period  could  any  vestige  of  a  septum  be  recognized  } 
and  I  feel  assured  that  it  was  sphacelated  and  expelled  along 
with  the  first  slough  formed. 

In  a  few  days  the  slough  had  all  separated,  leaving  a  breach 
of  continuity  two  inches  in  width,  by  about  four  in  length. 

The  high  state  of  inflammatory  action  soon  abated  under  the 
ordinary  local  treatment.  A  rapid  granulation  soon  set  in,  the 
breach  rapidly  contracting;  and,  as  the  gaseous  contenta  of  the 
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tilimentary  tube  were  being  discharged  at  the  anus,  I  deter- 
tnined  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  foeoal  difchar^c  by  the 
«ame  outlet.  A  graduated  compress  of  lint  was  applied  and 
teld  by  a  slight  pressure,  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  tbe^ 
very  next  discharge  of  fceces  was  a  copious  and  painless  one  by 
the  rectum. 

Only  a  slight  discharge  of  foeces  occurred  after  this  by  the 
pathological  opening,  which  elosed  and  rapidly  contracted,  and 
€iiallyi  in  about  fifteen  days  after  the  discharges  had  asa^umed 
their  natural  channel,  and  about  thirty-five  days  from  the  ru})- 
ture  of  the  hernia,  it  closed,  and  the  locality  is  now  the  site  of 
«  very  <rm  cicatrix,  and  furnishes  one  case  of  hernia  radically 
•cured.  She  was  soon  u))on  her  feet,  rapidly  reached  her  stand- 
ard of  health,  and  is  now  (September  30,  1867,)  in  t^e  enjoy- 
ment of  better  health  than  she  has  before  enjoyed  for  many 
jrears. 

When  first  upof)  her  feet  she  experienced  some  inconvonienco 
from  the  oontr Action  of  the  parts  incident  to  cicatrisation,  but 
4d  a  few  weeks  the  parts  wore  accommodated  to  the  new  con- 
dition, and  ehe  at  this  time  experiences  no  inconvenience  what- 
-ever  from  this  source.  She  has  no  pain  whatever  in  or  around 
thA  parts  or  in  her  abdomen,  and  the  prolapsus  uteri  seems 
4ictually  to  have  been  somewhat  relieved,  probably  by  the  ad* 
liesions  acting  as  a  fixed  point  for  visceral  support.  Her  bow- 
<el8  are  regular,  and  the  discharges  entirely  normal  in  character* 

Now,  what  do  I  claim  for  this  case?— That  I  have  deemed  it 
worthy  of  presentation:  for  myself,  very  little;  for  nature, 
much. 

Had  I,  by  an  officious  meddling,  in  the  least  degree  compli- 
cated this  case,  or  thwarted  nature  in  the  slightest  manner,  no 
powers  of  our  art  could  have  saved  her  from  the  grave ;  but  by 
meeting  every  ^demand  made  by  nature  promptly,  and  by  ward- 
ing off  the  many  active  elements  of  disease,  I  was  enabkd  to 
sustain  nature  in  her  great  effort  at  repair.  It  was  by  an  in- 
•oreasing  vigilanee  at  my  hands  that  she  received  the  due 
lind  proper  pabluum  from  which  to  elaborate  the  material 
to    build  iisBues,    and   without  the  careful   and   discriminat- 
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ing  supply  of  which  they  could  never  have  been  formed.  I 
claim  that  my  patient  recovered  solely  through  the  powers  of 
nature  to  cure  disease. 

«  In  the  management  of  this  case  there  was  mueh  that  might 
have  been  done  (that  was  left  undone)  by  officious^  meddling 
surgeons  or  physicians,  and  that;  too,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
profession.  Will  any  one,  however,  with  the  results  before 
them,  believe  that  more  might  have  been  done  for  the  good  of 
(he  ease,  or  that  any  judicio<u£  treatment  was  neglected? 

The  ease  must  be  my  evidenee.  She  is  now  living  eight  miles 
from  the  city  with  her  husband  and  children,  a  monument  of 
eonservative  surgery  and  medioine  aa  convrneing  as  any  testi-^ 
mony  can  be.. 


COPTIS  TRIFOLIA—GOLD  THKEAD. 

BY  O.  r.   POTTER^  M.D. 

[Commanicated  for  the  St.  Louia  Medical  Reporter.} 

This  useful  tonic  has  of  late  years  been  almost  entirely^ 
neglected,  although  it  is  one  of  the  best  simple  bitters  that 
grow  in  this  country.  As  is  Well  known,  it  is  an  evergreen, 
with  a  perennial  creeping  root  of  a  bright  golden  yellow  color, 
whence  its  name,  gold  thread.  The  leaves  are  tcmate,  and 
stand  on  long  slender  stalks,  while  the  flower-stem  is  round  and 
longer  than  the  leaves,  and  surmounted  with  a  quite  small 
white  flower.  It  grows  abundantly  on  this  continent,  fbom 
Canada  to  Virginia,  in  wet  and  boggy  places.  It  flowers  itt 
May.  All  parts  of  the  plant  may  be  used,  but  the  root  is  only 
officinal  This  occur9>  dried  m  loosely-tangfed  masses  of  long 
thread,  like  filamentous  roots,  generaMy  commingled  with  leaver 
of  the  plant.  It  has  an  orange-yellow  color,  is  almost  without 
smell,  and  a  |)ure  simple  bitter  taste.  Prof  Procter  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  bitter  principle  is  berberina,  an  alkaloid  exist- 
ing in  several  of  the  bitter  plants;  and  judging  from  its  general 
eff'ect,  I  should  presume  his  opinion  is  correct.  It  contains 
little  if  any  tannin.  I  found  the  gold  thread  a  most  valuable" 
remedy  in  dyspepsia,  and  general  debility  foMowing  cinebonai 
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in  the  treatment  of  protracted  cases  of  intermittent  fever, 
where  we  wish  to  increase  the  appetite.  It  is  also  especially 
usefal  combined  with  ptelia  or  genticus,  as  a  promoter  of  the 
appetite  in  marasmus  and  female  diseases;  in  the  latter  it  is 
peculiarly  beneficial.  My  usual  prescription  is  one  ounce  each 
of  the  coptis  trifolia  and  ptelia  trifoliata,  and  one-half  ounce 
race  ginger,  put  in  one  quart  of  diluted  alcohol.  Of  this  give 
a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day.  When  the  above  is  not 
acceptable  to  the  stomach,  omit  the  ptelia,  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  coptis. 

A  decoction  of  the  coptis,  sweetened  with  honey,  has  long 
been  used  as  a  wash  in  aphthous  sore  mouth  of  children,  but  is 
hardly  active  enough  to  be  of  much  benefit. 

I  feel  it  always  preferable  to  use  remedies  indigenous  to  our 
own  country,  and  trust  to  be  able  to  call  attention,  from  time  to 
time,  to  other  native  plants,  the  use  of  which  have  been  neg- 
lected for  want  of  proper  notice  and  trial. 


INDISCKIMINATB   USE    OF    ALCOHOLIC    STIMULANTS 
IN  DISEASE. 

By  Samvel  Wilks,  M.  D.  ,  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at 
Gay's  Hi^Bpital. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  important  question  in  therapeutics  at 
the  present  day  is  the  value  of  alcohol  in  disease.  If  it  be  said 
that  its  frequent  use  is  an  evidence  of  its  potency,  this  is  the 
more  snfScient  reason  why  its  administration  should  be  watched 
with  the  extremest  care.  Like  other  drags,  it  may  be  benefi- 
cial, useless  or  harmful.  Fevers  will  do  well  without  this  rem- 
edy. So  wedded,  however,  are  some  to  the  idea  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  stimulants,  that  they  have  expressed  almost  incred- 
ulity when  they  have  heard  it  stated  that  fevers  will  terminate 
favorably  without  them.  Of  course  stimulants  are  often  needed; 
but  young  persons  with  typhus  and  typhoid  do  far  better,  I  be- 
lieve, without  them.  That  they  make  good  recoveries  on  sim- 
ple milk  diet  is  a  fact  which  my  hospital  cases  prove,  and  which 
DO  arguments  can  gainsay }  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
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seen  a  marked  improvement  take  place  in  some  cases  where  a 
stimulus  has  been  left  off.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  in  bronchitis  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  improvement  after  stimulants  have  been 
omitted;  and;  as  regards  heart  disease,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
amount  of  mischief  done  by  stimulants  is  immense.  In  the  case 
of  fevers  and  bronchitis,  the  weak  pulse  is  often  but  an  indicaj 
tion  of  extreme  capillary  congestion,  and  a  stimulus  to  the  heart 
only  aggravates  the  evil ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  diseased  and 
weak  heart,  where  repose  is  indicatedi  a  cpnstant  stimulation 
by  alcohol  adds  immensely  to  its  trouble. 

It  causes  me  daily  surprise  to  observe  how  the  effects  of  stim- 
ulation are  overlooked.  Often  have  I  been  called  to  see  a  pa. 
tient  apparently  dying,  sometimes  of  a  nervous  disorder,  at  an- 
other time  of  a  liver  complaint,  and  at  another  of  heart  disease. 
He  is  lying  in  bed,  where  ho  (or  she)  has  been  for  some  time, 
and  kept  alive  (as  it  is  said)  by  brandy ;  the  breath  is  abomin* 
able  fetid ;  the  heart's  action  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  organ  is  diseased  or  not ;  the  patient  refuses 
food;  or  if  this  be  taken,  it  is  rejected;  and  so  he  is  plied  with 
brandy  to  keep  him  alive ;  the  body  is,  in  fact;  saturated  with 
spirit  or  its  elements.  My  first  remark  on  seeing  such  a  case 
iS;  that  a  man  can  not  live  on  alcohol ;  he  must  take  some  food 
or  he  will  die.  The  correctness  of  such  common-sense  remarks 
is  admitted,  but  qualified  with  the  statement  that  no  solids  can 
be  taken,  and  that  if  stimulants  be  omitted  it  is  feared  the 
patient  will  sink.  It  is  assumed  that  the  constant  administra- 
tion of  brandy  is  necessary  for  the  temporary  maintenance  of 
life,  and  the  idea  never  seems  to  have  been  conceived  that  the 
stimulation  oT  the  heart  causes  the  weak;  fluttering  pulse,  and 
the  stimulation  of  the  stomach  a  subacute  gastritis.  Do  you  ask 
me  what  method  I  adopt  ?  The  simplest  possible.  I  withdraw 
every  drop  of  the  stimulant,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  irritated 
stomach  is  partly  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  the  nervous 
excitement  abates,  the  patient  takes  a  little  food,  and  begins  to 
mend.  Do  you  ask  again,  whether  I  do  not  fear  any  frightfal 
results  from  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus?  I  say, 
not  the  least  3  I  have  no  fear  of  the  consequences.    Kot  of  deli* 
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riam  tremens?  Not  in  the  least.  This  is  a  disease  not  indaced 
by  the  withdrawal  of  stimulants,  but;  on  the  contrary,  is  pro- 
daced  by  a  recent  debauch.  For  the  production  of  delirium 
tremens  the  patient  must  have  been  such  an  habitual  tippler  as 
to  have  weakened  his  brain,  and  must  then  have  an  overdose  of 
the  stimulant  to  set  up  the  disease.    These  are  no  facts  to  show 

w  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  accustomed  drink  is  attended  with 

any  evil  results,  although  I  know  that  an  imaginary  fear  of 
this  kind  leads  to  an  erroneous  and  vicious  method  of  treat- 
ment— the  plying  the  patient  with  a  stimulant  during  the  vio- 
lence of  the  attack,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  or  prolong 

r  tho  euro.     Iic:^i  and  repose,  with  the  avoidance  of  stimulation, 

is  the  treatment  which  the  patient  requires.  The  success  of 
digitalis  may  be  mentioned  in  corroboration  of  this  view.  I 
repeat  that  there  no  facts  to  show  that  delirium  tremens  is  pro- 
duced by  the  withdrawal  of  stimulants,  whilst  it  is  a  fact,  as  I 
could  illustrate  by  many  cases,  that  nothing  but  good  results 
from  its  absolute  discontinuance  in  the  desperate  cases  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

That  many  cases  of  disease  of  various  kinds  would  do  far 
better  without  stimulants  I  am  perfectly  confident.  But  lately 
I  have  seen  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
who  'passed  through  a  most  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  with- 
out the  use  of  stimulants.  He  had  been  a  tolerably  free  liver, 
and  would  not  have  been  called  a  good  subject;  but  having  be- 
fore me  the  case  of  another  gentleman  of  the  same  age,  who 
had  just  died  of  pneumonia,  and  who  had  taken  a  large  lot  of 
brandy,  I  readily  acquiesced  in  the  patient's  own  view  that 
none  should  be  given.  It  is  very  remarkable  what  extremes 
we  have  reached,  and  on  how  slight  a  scientific  basis  is  founded 
-the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  Not  many  years  ago  the  anti- 
phlogistic method  was  adopted,  including  bleeding,  antimony, 
calomel,  etc.;  then  came  the  "  let  alone"  method,  and  now  we 
have  the  brandy  treatment.  What  the  need  of  this  can  be,  with 
Professor  Hughes  Bennett's  statistics  before  us,  I  do  not  com- 
prehend. My  own  opinion  is  (but  of  course  this  is  only  an 
opinion),  that  in  any  given  number  of  cases  a  larger  majority 
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Would  recover  under  the  old  antiphlogietio  treatment  than  by 
the  more  modern  method  by  brandy.  As  regards  heart  disease, 
the  utmost  discrimination  is  required  in  the  use  of  stimulants. 
There  are  cases  where  an  undoubted  benefit  is  produced  by 
them ;  but  there  are  others,  and  these  I  have  seen  repeatedly, 
where  alcohol  hae  induced  palpilalion,  fluttering,  great  dis- 
tress and  constant  sleepless  nights,  and  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  and  the  substitution  of  a 
dose  of  digitalis  or  henbane  has  been  of  the  m  st  essential  ser- 
vice. The  administration  of  a  stimulus,  in  the  attempt  to  over- 
come disease,  in  lieu  of  good  and  well  tried  remedies,  evinces 
the  very  worst  form  of  medical  skepticism  vvilh  which  1  am 
acquainted. 

It  is  not  only  in  these  severe  cases  of  disease,  but  in  lesser 
troubles,  that  your  recommendation  of  stimulants  may  do  in- 
calculable mischief,  iou  visit,  for  example,  an  ailing  lady,  and 
she  details  to  you  a  number  of  troubles  of  a  nervous  and  dys- 
peptic^cbaracter.  She  is  sitting  in-doors  all  day,  taking  no 
exercise,  living  well,  and  consequently  drifting  into  a  weak  and 
flabby  condition.  You  place  your  hand  on  her  pulse,  and,  find- 
ing it  feeble,  condole  with  her  on  her  state  of  health,  asBuro  her 
that  she  does  not  live  well  enough,  and  order  her  a  few  extra 
glasses  of  wine  or  a  little  brandy.  Yon  find  that  she  grows  no 
better  for  the  advice;  and  perhaps  you  never  reflect  that  you  have 
been  adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  Knowing  not  what  to  do  in  the 
way  of  treatment,  you  order  her  out  of  town,  and  she  immedi- 
ately begins  to  improve.  She  goes  to  Brighton,  rides  on  horse- 
back, or  walks  miles  a  day  on  the  Parade,  regains  her  appetite, 
craves  less  for  stimulants,  and  her  health  is  restored.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  fail  to  remove  her  from  her  home,  she  goes 
on  from  bad  to  worse;  she  takes  to  her  bed,  eats  less  food, 
drinks  more  wine  and  brandy,  until,  having  become  one  mass 
of  fatty  degeneration,  life  can  hold  no  longer,  and  death  ends 
the  scene.  This  lady  has  been  killed  with  kindness.  This  is 
no  imaginary  case;  my  mind's  eye  is  carrying  me  to  the  bed- 
side of  more  than  one  such  instance.  Do  not,  then,  assume 
that  alcohol  is  an  equivalent  to  a  tonic,  and  that  it  must  be 
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necessarily  administered  because  your  patient  is  weak.  It  may 
be  that  that  very  weakness  is  due  to  the  long-continued  perni- 
cious effects  of  this  same  stimulant;  indeed,  as  you  have  often 
heard  me  say  in  the  out-patient  room,  if  a  man  comes  into  our 
presence  with  a  tottering  gait,  bloated  face,  and  his  nervous 
energy  all  gone,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  has  been  taking 
"strengthening"  things  all  his  life. —  London  Lancet 


CASES  OP  INTEKMTTTENT  AND  REMITTENT  FEVER  TREATED 
WITH  CHLOROFORM,  INTERNALLY. 

By  Geo.  F.  Bbickett.  M.  D.,  of  Chicago. 

Casb  I.  Mrs.  C;  native  of  Georgia,  resident  of  St.  Helena 
Island,  S.  C,  (et.  25,  has  had  repeated  attacks  of  intermittent 
fever  for  the  past  four  years;  was  called  to  visit  her  July  28, 
1865,  and  found  her  suffering  with  a  decided  chill,  and  vomiting 
every  few  moments.  She  informed  me  that  she  had  had  a  chill 
the  day  before,  at  the  same  hour,  8  a.  m.,  which  lasted  about 
fifteen  minutes.  T  ordered  one  fluid  drachm  of  chloroform  (un- 
diluted) to  be  administered  at  once.  She  soon  fell  into  a  calm 
slumber,  of  one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes'  duration.  She 
expressed  herself  to  me,  on  awakening,  as  feeling  so  well  that  I 
gave  her  permission  to  leave  her  room  that  day.  I  made  her  a 
visit  next  day,  one  hour  after  the  time  of  the  expected  chill,  and 
finding  her  well,  I  did  not  leave  any  prescription ;  I  watched 
the  case  several  days,  but  found  no  treatment  required.  From 
that  date  she  has  had  no  treatment,  and  has  had  no  symptoms 
of  malarial  fever.  On  questioning  her  as  to  the  effects  experi- 
enced from  the  chloroform,  she  said  that  immediately  after  tak- 
ing the  medicine  she  felt  a  warm  sensation  in  the  stomach,  and 
a  peculiar  numbness  pervading  her  whole  system,  but  more 
marked  than  elsewhere  m  her  hands  and  feet.  These  sensa^ 
tions  lasted  for  a  few  moments,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  calm 
slumber. 

Cask  II.  Lieut.  L.,  U.  8.  0.  T. ;  cet,  24 ;  native  of  Vermont. 
At  2  p.  M.,  on  the  29th  day  of  July  last,  was  called  to  see  thia 
patient,  residing  in  the  same  house^  and  suffering  from  the 
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same  disease  as  tbe  preceding  case.  The  success  attending  the 
administration  of  the  chloroform  in  Mrs.  O.'s  case  induced  me 
to  But^gest  the  propriety  of  his  taking  the  same  remedy;  but  he, 
believing  it  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  experiment  with  me,  and 
reposing  great  confidence  in  quinine,  requested  that  tbe  latter 
medicine  be  administered,  which  was  accordingly  done.  On 
the  4th  of  August  last,  while  he  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
chill,  I  was  sent  for;  and  he  begged  me  to  give  him  anything 
that  would  afford  relief;  I  at  once  administered  one  fluid  drachm 
of  chloroform  (undiluted),  with  the  satisftaction  of  soon  seeing 
the  chill  pass  off,  and  the  patient  fall  into  a  quiet  sleep.  On 
awakening,  two  hours  from  the  time  the  chloroform  was  given, 
a  slight  febrile  reaction  followed.  At  the  time  of  his  leaving 
the  island  (about  the  Ist  of  September),  he  bad  had  no  further 
treatment,  and  no  symptoms  of  a  return  of  the  malarial  disease. 

Case  III.  Mrs.  A.;  native  of  Ireland  ;*<Bf.  30;  resident  of 
St.  Helena  Island,  S.  C.  Visited  her  on  the  16th  day  of  Sep- 
tember last,  and  found  a  well-marked  attack  of  intermittent 
fever.  Having  no  chloroform  at  hand,  gave  her  quinine  ;  she 
continued  taking  quinine  (4  grs.  a  day)  until  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  her  supply  became  exhausted.  On  the  26th  ultimo, 
she  had  another  attack  of  the  same  fever.  Being  sent  for,  I 
administered  to  her,  while  in  a  chill,  one  fluid  drachm  of  chloro- 
form, and  ordered  to  be  removed  all  means  of  warmth,  as 
blankets,  hot  bricks,  etc.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  remedy 
was  to  produce  a  quiet  slumber.  After  two  hours'  sleep  she 
awoke,  with  only  a  slight  febrile  reaction.  No  other  medicine 
has  been  given,  and  up  to  this  time  she  has  had  no  return  of 
the  fever. 

Case  IV.  Mr.  C.  D  ,  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer,  U.  8, 
Navy;  <Bt.  25;  native  of  Maryland.  Afflicted  with  remittent 
fever  two  days  before  admission  into  the  hospital;  a  great  deal 
of  febrile  excitement  followed  the  chill.  He  was  treated  with 
quinine  before  admission,  but  not  regularly.  On  his  admission, 
I  ordered  him  to  take  5  grs.  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  three  times 
a  day,  but  with  little  effect.  On  the  8d  of  November,  three 
days  after  his  admission,  one  fluid  drachm  of  chloroform  was 
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given  him  one  hour  before  the  expected  chill.  After  taking  it, 
slept  one  hour,  and  awoke  greatly  relieved.  No  further  treat- 
ment wa&  found  necessary,  and  the  officer  returned  to  duty  four 
days  afterwards. 

Case  V.  Mr  A.  M.,  chief  clerk  to  office  of  M.  E.  D.  S.  C.  > 
native  of  New  York ;  cet.  40.  Called  to  this  case  November  2d, 
and  saw  him  while  in  a  chilL  He  informed  me  that  he  had 
had  a  slight  chill  the  day  before^  at  the  same  hour,  2  p.  m.  ^ 
found  him  enveloped  in  blankets,  and  drinking  hot  whisky 
punch;  ordered  punch  to  be  stopped,  blankets  to  be  removed, 
and  one  fluid  drachm  of  chloroform  to  be  administered.  The 
same  effect  seen  as  in  previous  cases,  viz. :  slumber,  and  feeling, 
on  awakening,  freshened  and  restored.  In  this  case,  however, 
when  I  called  on  him  next  morning,  1  found  to  be  present  some 
slight  dysenteric  symptoms,  which  were  readily  removed  by 
simple  remedies,  and  he  was  returned  to  duty  within  a  week. 
He  has  not  had  a  chill  since  the  chloroform  was  given. 

Casb  VI.  Lieut.  Q.,  U.  S.  C.  T.  -,  native  of  Wisconsin ;  cet^ 
2b -J  station  oi}  St.  Helena  Island.  Taken  sick  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember. Found  him  in  a  most  severe  chiil ;  immediately  gave 
him  a  fluid  drachm  of  chloroform)  on  going  to  see  him  next 
morning,  was  surprised  to  see  him  busily  employed  at  some 
out-door  duty,  superintending  the  construction  ol  quarters.  He 
expressed  himself  as  feeling  '^  as  well  as  ever  *'  I  would  state 
that  four  weeks  previous  to  this  last  attack,  this  officer  was 
sent  to  an  army  hospital,  suffering  with  a  most  severe  form  of 
malarial  fever,  and  was,  on  this  account,  absent  three  weeks 
from  his  post.  On  his  return  to  this  Island  ho  was  again 
attacked,  when  I  administered  chloroform,  with  the  above 
happy  result.  Since  the  last  attack  no  medicine  has  been  given, 
and  he  has  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

Commentary. — I  would  remark,  that  in  case  I.,  the  chloroform 
was  administered  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  emesis, 
without  thinking  it  would  be  found  efficacious  to  the  removal 
of  the  disease.  The  happy  result  that  then  followed,  was  of 
course,  entirely  unexpected. 

The  appearance^  in  the  October  number  of  the  American 
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JournaJf  of  Dr.  Merrill's  excellent  article,  gave  me  confideDce  ia 
the  remedy,  and  I  regiolved  to  test  it  in  every  suitable  case,  lo 
each  of  my  cases,  in  previous  attacks,  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  administer  quinine  for  several  successive  days  before 
any  decided  relief  was  obtained. 

Without  going  to  the  extreme  of  proposing  chloroform  as  a 
"specific"  in  these  diseases,  I  would  merely  call  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  this  remedy,  and  I  would  earnestly  solicit 
further  experiments  with  it. 

I  deem  it  just  to  state  that  ray  cases  were  all  frank  and  open, 
and  without  any  but  the  ordinary  complications  incident  to 
these  diseases. 

The  highly  beneficial  effect  of  the  administration  of  chloro* 
form,  without  the  subsequent  use  of  guinia,  in  the  cases  in  which 
I  have  given  it,  justifies  me,  I  think,  in  placing  my  experience 
before  the  medical  public.  If  these  few  cases  should  be  consid- 
ered  sufficiently  important  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession^ and  {hereby  induce  others  to  experiment  with  this 
remedy,  I  shall  consider  myself  amply  rewarded. — Chicago 
Medical  Examiner* 


1>RE-HIST0RIC  MAN. 

The  following  interesting  papers  on  the  question  of  the  an« 
tiquily  of  man  were  read  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  Scotland  : 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  read  a  paper  on  pre-historic  man,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  following  conclusions,  namely — that  existing 
savages  are  not  the  descendants  of  civilized  ancestors  5  that  the 
primitive  condition  of  man  was  one  of  utter  barbarism  ;  that 
from  this  condition  several  races  have  independently  raised 
themselves.  "These  views  follow,"  he  said,  "from  strictly 
scientific  considerations.  We  shall  not,  however,  be  the  less 
inclined  to  adopt  them  on  account  of  the  cheering  prospects 
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which  they  hold  out  for  the  future.  If  the  past  history  of  man 
has  been  one  of  deterioration,  we  have  but  a  groundless  hope 
of  future  improvement;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  past  has 
been  one  of  progress,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  future  will  be 
BO,  too — that  the  blessings  of  civilization  will  not  only  be  ex- 
tended to  other  countries  and  other  nations,  but  that  even  in 
our  own  land  they  will  be  rendered  more  general  and  more 
equable,  so  that  we  shall  not  ace  before  us  always,  as  now,  mul- 
titudes of  our  fellow-countrymen  living  the  lives  of  savages  in 
our  very  midst ;  neither  possessing  the  rough  advantages  and 
real,  though  coarse,  pleasures  of  savage  life,  nor  yet  availing 
themselves  of  the  far  higher  and  more  noble  opportunities 
which  lie  within  the  reach  of  civilized  man.'^ 

Mr.  John  Cranfurd,  F.R.  S.,  also  read  a  paper  on  the  anti- 
quity of  man,  as  follows: 

**  Man,  although  the  latest  creation  of  the  class  of  beings  to 
which  he  is  more  nearly  allied,  is  yet  of  vast  antiquity,  although 
that  portion  of  his  history  which  has  transpired  gsince  he  has 
acquired  the  art  of  making  a  durable  and  authentic  record  of 
his  own  existence,  forms  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  it.  From 
the  time  in  which  he  acquired  the  skill  to  frame  this  record, 
wo  have  to  trace  him  back  over  the  many  stages  he  had  to  pass 
through  up  to  the  discovery  of  his  remains  in  caves,  and  of 
those  of  his  handiwork  in  the  recent  geological  formation,  'the 
drifc.^  We  must,  indeed,  go  beyond  this,  and  up  to  his  first 
appearance,  when  he  was  without  speech,  ignorant  of  every 
art,  and,  like  the  lower  animals,  chiefly  guided  by  instinct* 
This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  where  material  evi- 
dence of  man's  presence  existn,  whether  in  caves  or  '  drifts,'  he 
is  already  found  in  possession  of  implements  of  stone,  implying 
a  considerable  stop  in  advance. 

''  But  the  localities  in  which  the  physical  geography  of  the 
land  and  the  genius  of  its  people  combined  to  effect  such  an 
early  Hocial  advancement  as  was  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  skill  indispensable  to  the  production  of  a  reliable  and  en- 
during record  of  human  events,  however  rude  and  imperfect^ 
have  been  few  in  number,  and  confined  to  such  as  I  have  en- 
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deavored  briefly  to  enomerate.  Ovor  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  auspioioua  locality  and  genius  of  race  were  not 
80  combined  as  to  have  enabled  mankind  to  reach  that  point. 
The  red  man  of  America,  the  shepherds  of  Tartary,  the  black 
races  of  Africa,  never  even  approached  it.  The  most  highly  en- 
dowed and  the  most  happily  situated  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  reached  it  only  in  comparatively  modern  times,  and  might 
not,  indeed,  have  reached  it  at  all  had  they  not  borrowed  largely 
from  their  more  precocious  neighbors  of  Asia.  The  physical 
geography  of  the  wild  region  of  Tartary,  independent  of  the 
quality  of  race,  has  made  it  impossible  that  man  should  have 
advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  migrating  shepherds,  who 
have  now  and  then  united  in  formidable  hosts,  and  proved  the 
scourges  of  civilized  man. 

''The  peculiar  privations,  both  as  to  locality  and  race,  which 
characterize  some  regions  of  the  earth,  have  made  all  advance 
in  the  arts  beyond  what  was  indispensable  to  a  bare  preserva- 
tion of  existence,  impossible,  and  of  this  we  have  examples  in 
the  land  of 'the  Esquimaux  and  of  the  Australians.  In  a  few 
localities  even  this  amount  of  skill  had  not  been  attained. 
Thus,  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembia,  and  even  Iceland,  when  first 
seen  by  civilized  man,  were  uninhabited ;  and  when  we  see  the 
Esquimaux  living  and  multiplying  and  spreading  in  equally 
rigorous  or  even  more  rigorous  climates,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
but  that  thoy  must  once  have  had  an  aboriginal  population, 
seeing  that  at  least  animal  food  is  abundant  in  them.  If 
they  had,  they  must  have  perished  for  want  of  skill  to  main- 
tain existence.  New  Zealand  would  seem  to  have  had  no  na- 
tive inhabitants  until  it  came  to  be  inhabited  by  savages  and 
cannibals  from  the  tropical  iblands  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  difficult 
in  this  case,  too,  to  believe  that  prolific  nature  would  have  left 
so  large  a  country  without  aboriginal  inhabitants,  yet  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  aborigines  were  either  extirpated  or 
absorbed  by  the  more  powerful  invaders  than  that  they  per* 
ished  from  want  of  skill  in  the  arts.'' 
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THE  PUNOTION  OP  THE  YASCULAB  GLANDS. 

At  a  recent  sdaDce  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Belgium, 
Dr.  Poisaon  read  a  paper,  propounding  a  theory  on  the  function 
of  the  vascular  glands,  that  seems  to  me  much  the  most  ingenious 
and  complete  of  any  that  has  ever  been  advanced  concerning  them. 
The  theory  carries  out  the  suggestion'  made  by  Broussais,  who 
assigned  to  the  spleen  the  function  of  deviating  the  blood  from 
the  stomach ;  so  the  thymus  and  thyroid,  a  similar  role  for  the 
respiratory  organs.  This  idea,  however,  being  based  upon  no 
serious  proof,  passed  un perceived.  But  M.  Foisson  has  greatly 
enlarged  and  strengthened  it  in  his  essay,  of  which  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  you  an  idea. 

The  general  theory  of  derivation  is  the  following :  All  organs 
submitted  to  alternations  of  action  and  repose  require  a  greater 
amount  of  blood  during  the  first  than  the  second  period.  The 
variations  thus  necessitated  in  their  circulation  are  effected  by 
an  agency  independent  of  the  general  circulation,  namely,  the 
ap])ropriate  vascular  glands,  that  act  by  driving  the  blood  away 
"from  the  organs  when  they  have  no  need  of  it. 

The  only  organs  in  adult  life,  engaged  intermittently  in  active 
functions,  are  the  muscles,  stomach,  brain  and  uterus. 

The  muscles,  when  acting  separately,  mutually  derive  the 
blood  from  one  another,  atd  wheti  they  act  all  together,  the 
heart  quickens  its  action,  and  sends  the  excess  of  blood  required. 
Their  variations,  therefore,  depend  directly  on  the  general  cir- 
culation, and  they  have  no  need  of  special  apparatus. 

But  the  stomach  is  essentially  intermittent  in  its  activity. 
The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  evidently  demands  a  large  amount 
of  blood,  to  judge  from  the  size  of  the  arteries  distributed  to  its 
walls.  During  the  intervals  of  digestion,  these  arteries  are  tor- 
tuous, and  comparatively  little  blood  passes  through  them. 
The  bloud  from  the  coeliac  axis  being  mainly  distributed  by  the 
splenic  artery  to  the  spleen,  the  tortuousness  of  this  splenic 
artery  may  be  supposed  to  be  unfolded  at  an  opposite  time  from 
that  in  which  the  gastric  arteries  grow  straight. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  the 'derivative  reservoir  for  the  blood 
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going  to  the  brain.  Tbifl  blood  ftrriyeB  at  tha  thyroid  from  the 
superior  throidien  given  off  from  the  internal  carotid — and  the 
inferior  thjroidien^  that  springs  from  the  sabcl avian  close  by 
the  origin  of  the  vertebral^  so  that  by  a  double  route  the  circu- 
lation of  the  thyroid  can  affect  that  of  the  encephalon.  In 
virtue  of  that  same  connection,  between  the  thyroid  and  the 
brain^  do  persons  affected  with  goitre  so  often  become  cretins ; 
the  exaggerated  development  of  the  thyroid  interferes  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  braiu;  and  the  more  important  organ  is  actu- 
ally starved  out  by  the  fraud  of  the  less,  which  seizes  its  sup- 
plies en  route*  Finally  for  the  uterus,  the  mammary  glands 
perform  the  office  of  derivation,  and,  after  parturition,  when  the 
uterus  must  retract,  and  has  no  further  need  of  the  expensive 
nourishment  upon  which  it  has  subsisted  during  pregnancy,  the 
epigastric  arteries,  prepared  for  the  task  by  the  development 
they  have  experienced  dnriug  the  last  months  of  this  period, 
intercept  the  supply  of  blood  going  to  the  uterus,  and  convey  it 
to  the  glands,  by  means  of  their  anastomosis  witii  the  mam- 
mary arteries.  Among  animals  in  whom  the  mammary  glanda 
are  abdominal,  the  epigastric  artery  supplier  them  directly. 
To  this  extremely  suggestive  interpretation  of  the  well-knowa 
&cts  of  the  case,  one  difficulty  may  be  addressed.  If  the  extra 
nutrition  of  the  uterus  and  mammary  glands  is  carried  on  at 
alternate  periods,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  glands  increase 
during  pregnancy  ?  This  fact,  however,  is  really  provided  for 
by  the  theory  which  admits  that  the  satelite  organs  do  increase 
coincidently  with  their  principals,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  being 
at  hand,  and  in  good  condition,  to  receive  the  brunt  of  their 
circulation  when  the  function  of  the  principal  organ  is  intermit- 
tent ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  parallelism  of  development,  comes 
the  alternative,  or  conti^ast,  at  the  moment  when  the  principal 
organ  subsides  into  inactivity,  and  the  satellite  starts  into  full 
activity. 

For  explanation  of  the  office  of  the  thymus  gland  and  supra- 
renal capsules,  the  theory  is  identical,  but  applied,  as  i^  were, 
in  an  inverted  fashion  as  respeois  chronological  order.  The 
lungs  and  kidneys  do  not  function  at  all  during  fcetal  life,  and 
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benoe  have  need  of  only  so  mach  nutritiye  fluid  as  is  required 
for  their  growth.  But  as  they  begin  to  act  at  the  yery  moment 
of  birthj»  the  z^ew  supplies  necessary  Ibr  the  maintenance  of 
their  functions  must  be  stored  up  close  at  hand,  ready  to  be 
turned  into  their  future  ohanneta.  For  this  purpose  the  thymus 
gland  and  supra-renal  capsules  are  contrived.  The  blood  dur* 
ing  fcetal  life  is  directed  towards  them^  as  it  were  next  dooTji 
but  at  the  moment  of  birth  the  currrent  is  turned  into  the 
neighboring  arteries^  and. from  that  moment  the  festal  organs 
begin  to  waste  and  gradually  disappear. 

The  thyroid  gland  also,  though  in  action  throughout  life,  la 
much  required  during  infancy,  since  the  brain  at  that  period^  as 
far  as  regards  its  intellectual  functions,  is  in  a  quiescent  or  at 
least  passive  state,  consequently  the  thyroid  gland  of  children 
is  proportionately  much  larger  than  in  adults, 

M.  Foisson  refers  to  the  characteristics  common  to  the  struc- 
ture of  all  the  vascular  glands  as  tending  to  confirm  his  theory. 
Buschke  and  Kojiiker  agree  in  recognizing  in  all  these  organs 
the  existence  of: 

1.  A  foundation  system  of  trabecule,  serving  for  a  support 
to  the  vessels^ 

2.  Vesicular  cavities  occupying  the  interstices  left  between 
the  trabecule. 

3.  The  presence  in  the  cavities  of  liquid  charged  with  globules, 
and  the  absence  of  any  efferent  canal.  Nothiug  in  this  struct- 
ure suggests  the  idea  of  a  secretion  appropriated  to  the  perfeo- 
tionment  of  the  blood  or  lymph,  while  it  is  on  the  contrary 
marvelously  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  derivation. 

The  entire  theory  is  resumed  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  All  the  organs  of  the  economy  consume  during  the  peri- 
ods of  their  activity  an  amount  of  blood  more  considerable 
than  that  required  in  repose. 

2.  In  the  normal  state,  the  heart  sends  at  each  moment  the 
eame  quantity  of  blood  in  every  branch  of  the  arterial  tree. 

3.  The  blood  which  arrives  at  organs  in  excess  during  theiv 
period  of  repose,  is  received  by  special  organs  called  derivators. 

4.  The  function  of  derivation  may  be  performed  without 
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the  intervention  of  an  organ  ezdasiyely  devoted  to  the  task,  atf 
in  the  case  of  the  mammary  glands. 

5.  Every  organ  whose  fanction  is  intermittent,  possesses  an 
apparatus  for  derivation. 

6.  Derivation  is  not  only  arterial,  but  sometimes  venons,  as 
when  the  spleen  receives  the  trop  plein  from  the  portal  vein,  or 
the  thyroid,  daring  muscular  exertion,  firom  the  engorged  jug- 
ulars. 

7.  Derivation  is  complementary  fanction  of  the  circulation, 
and  necessary  to  a  regular  distribution  of  the  materials  of  nu- 
trition and  secretion.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  life,  so  that  in  the  lower  animals  any  of  the  vascu- 
lar glands  may  be  extirpated  with  impunity. 

8.  Derivation  is  explained  by  the  following  law  of  physics : 
When  a  pipe  traversed  by  a  fluid  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
that  of  the  two  in  which  the  current  is  the  most  rapid  receives 
a  greater  quantity  of  liquid  than  the  other. 

This  theory  is  so  perfectly  captivating  to  me,  that  as  yet  I 
have  not  been  able  to  imagine  any  serious  objection  to  its 
soundness.  Perhaps  you  or  your  readers  may  be  more  critical, 
and  I  submit  it  to  your  judgment. — N.  T.  Medical  Record. 


ON  THE  TBBATMBNT  OF  THB  ADVANCED  STAGE  OP  CBOUP. 
By  Dr.  E^en.  Watsoh,  M.A.  ,  Snrgaon  to  the  GlMgow  Boyml  Inflrmary. 
The  topical  application  of  solutions  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  of 
gradually  increasing  strength  is  a  powerful  reducer  of  the  irri- 
tability of  the  glottis,  but  it  requires  far  too  much  time  for  its 
action,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  suitable  to  cases  of  exudative 
inflammation,  which  I  believe  it  is  not.  Bmetics  do  certainly 
•act  on  the  glottis,  and  are  such  great  helps  in  relaxing  it  that 
they  can  never  be  dispensed  with ;  but  their  operation  is  only 
short-lived,  and  the  patient  would  soon  be  exhausted  by  their 
very  frequent  employment.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  is 
perhaps  the  most  speedy  and  powerful  relaxer  of  the  glottis  at 
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present  known;  and  it  may  with  caation  be  used  in  the  eases  to 
which  I  am  now  referring.  It  has  this  advantage,  likewise,  that 
its  action  may  be  maintained  for  a  much  longer  time  than  that 
of  those  previously  mentioaed. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  child  of  two  years  old,  was  brought  into 
one  of  my  wards  in  the  Infirmary,  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
ezadation  croup.  I  thought  he  was  suffering  specially  from 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  had  him  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  in  which  state  his  breathing  became  much  fuller 
and  more  satisfactory,  while  both  color  and  heat  greatly 
improved.  But  the  mother,  terrified  at  some  mention  that  had 
been  made  of  an  operation,  would  not  consent  to  his  remaining 
in  the  house,  and  in  spite  of  all  oar  remonstrances,  took  the 
child  home  that  same  day,  I  suppose  to  die. 

Another  good  relaxer  of  the  glottis  is  hot  water,  with  which 
the  vinum  beliadonnsB  may,  I  think,  be  usefully  mixed,  and  the 
best  way  for  applying  it  is  by  Siegle's  atomizer.  In  this  way 
the  patient  is  made  to  inhale  the  mixture  as  a  spray,  and  even 
if  he  be  an  infknt,  the  air  in  his  neighborhood  may  be  so 
impregnated  with  the  vapor  that  he  cannot  escape  its  action.  I 
have  seen  much  advantage  from  this  appliance,  both  in  croup 
and  in  other  laryngeal  states  allied  to  it. 

These  agents  for  relaxing  the  glottis  have  a  double  advantage ; 
for  they  both  gain  time,  which  is  so  precious  in  these  ca^es,  and 
they  may  be  alternated  with  other  means,  such  as  emetics, 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  false  membrane.  They  are  the  only 
relaxers  of  the  glottis  of  which  I  can  at  present  speak  from 
experience,'  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  when  attention  is  fairly 
drawn  to  the  eubject,  other  agents  will  be  discovered  still  more 
appropriate  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  important  end.  At  all 
events,  this  is  the  direction  in  which  our  endeavors  ought  to 
point,  if  we  are  ever  to  be  able  to  overcome  this  formidable 
feature  of  advanced  croup. 

In  those  cases  of  the  disease  in  which  suffocation  becomes 
imminent  from  supervention  of  oedema  of  the  aryteno-epiglot- 
tideaD  folds,  tracheotomy  is  often  performed,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  unsound  state  of  the  trachea  this  would  be  a  successful 
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operation.  iDdeed,  it  will  be  found  on  a  carefal  examination, 
that  the  most  of  those  cases  which  are  l*eported  as  successfol 
performances  of  tracheotomy  in  croup  are  cases  of  oedema 
glottidis,  often  without  a  symptom  of  exudation  at  all,  or  in 
which  the  fistlse  membrane  has  been  previously  expelled;  for 
oedema  is  apt  to  occur  late  in  the  disease  afLer  the  patient  has 
struggled  through  its  es:udation  stage.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  obstruction  to  respiration  being  at  the  glottis,  tracheotomy 
relieves  with  certainty;  but  I  repeat,  that  if  the  operation  bd 
performed  during  the  exudation  inflammation  of  the  trachea, 
the  natural  and  ordinary  result  is  aggravation  of  the  morbid 
action  too  often  to  a  fittal  extent.  I  also  assert,  with  some 
confidence,  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  c&dema  glottidis 
may  be  reduced  without  tracheotomy  by  the  timely  employ^- 
ment  of  what  I  think  more  rational  and  certainly  much  safer 
measures. 

Thus,  for  instance,  I  have  in  a  good  many  cases  of  this  kind 
Buccessfally  applied  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  thd 
oedematous  swellings  by  means  of  laryngeal  sponge- probang, 
and,  whenever  this  is  rightly  done,  it  will  be  fbund  that  there  is 
an  almost  immediate  transudation  of  serum  Arom  the  tumor 
whereby  its  bulk  is  diminished  and  the  air  permitted  to  pass 
more  easily  through  the  glottis. 

If,  however,  the  swelling  does  not  yield  to  this  application,  ot 
not  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  the  urgency  of  the  case,  there  is 
another  procedure  of  more  speedy  efficacy  which  should  then 
be  practiced.  I  refer  to  pricking  or  inciting  the  oadematous 
parts  with  the  laryngeal  lancet ;  a  measure  which  I  can  thor- 
ourghly  recommend  in  suitable  oases.  In  the  performance  of 
this  little  and  almost  bloodless  operation  the  laryngo8coj)e  is 
not  always  available,  either  owing  to  the  age  or  irritability  of 
the  patient;  and,  perhaps,  in  all  cases,  the  best  and  safest  way 
of  performing  it  is  to  steady  the  tumor  with  the  ferofinger  of 
the  left  hand,  and  then  putting  in  the  lancet,  with  its  blade 
concealed  till  it  touches  the  part  at  the  tip  of  the  finger,  to 
protrude  the  blade  by  means  of  the  spring  in  the  handle,  and 
so  to  prick  or  incise  the  part  as  desired.     This  ia  not  a  difficalt 
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operation,  and  I  am  certain  from  mj  experience  of  it,  that  it 
gives  relief  to  the  breathing,  both  speedilj  and  effectually, 
without  incurring  any  of  the  dangers  of  tracheotomy. 

When  this  operation  is  required  during  the  exudative  stage  of 
oronp,  I  find  it  useful  to  follow  it  with  an  emetic,  by  which 
means  all  the  loosened  exudation  is  expelled  and  the  full  amount 
of  benefit  insured.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the 
advantage  of  particular  emetic  medicines  in  crou,p.  But  I 
suppose  that  the  essential  quality,  desirable  in  such  c^ses,  is 
speedy  action  witb  as  little  as  possible  of  depressing  effect  -,  and 
this  is  abundantly  fiilfilled  by  a  combination  of  ipecacaan 
powder  with  sulphate  of  zinc  In  n^  practice  I  never  pre* 
.  scribe  the  tartrate  of  antimony  alone  as  a  vomit,  especially  to 
a  child,  but  I  find  that  drug  useful  in  cases  of  croup  in  almost 
every  stage,  when  given  in  small  doses,  of  the  wine  for  instance; 
I  think  its  effect,  when  thus  administered,  is  chiefly  that  of  sooth- 
ing and  calling  forth  a  natural  moisture  upon  the  lininc^  of  the 
windpipe.  Since,  moreover,  the  antimony  is  not  used  in  these 
advanced  cases  for  its  depressing  effect,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to 
employ  it  as  I  have  described*  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be 
necessary  to  rapport  the  patient's  strength  with  soups,  or  even 
with  wine.  The  inhalation  of  a  spray  of  warm  water  from 
Siegle's  atomizer  is  often  of  essential  service  after  lanoing  the 
csdematous  aryteno^epiglottidean  folds.  The  vapor  just  acts  as 
a  fomentation  does  to  external  parts,  by  soothing  its  irritability 
and  reducing  congestion. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  may  now  re-state  ia  brief  terms  the 
practical  results  Which,  in  my  opinion,  flow  from  the  preceding 
consideration  of  this  subject. 

1.  Tracheotomy  should  on  no  account  be  performed  during 
the  exudative  stage  of  croup;  for  it  is  either  useless  in  the 
worst  cases,  or  positively  hurtful  ia  those  where  there  is  any 
hope  of  recovery. 

2.  In  those  cases  of  advanced  croup  in  which  the  spasmod- 
ically constricted  glottis  is  the  cause  of  immediate  danger,  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  its  relaxation,  for  which 
purpose  DO  very  satisfactory  means  are  as  yet  known  to  us; 
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but  perhaps  the  best  are  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  and  the 
nee  of  Siegle's  atomizer,  interrnpted  occasionaily  by  the  em- 
plo}  ment  of  an  emetic. 

3.  In  those  cases  in  which  cedema  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
folds  is  the  proximate  cause  of  impending  apncea,  the  swellings 
should  be  reduced  by  the  topical  application  of  strong  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  the  laryngeal  lancet.     And,  lastly, 

4.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  false  membrane  from  the  wind- 
pipe, the  performance  of  tracheotomy  will  very  seldom  be 
necessary ;  but,  if  it  is  required  from  obstinate  disease  of  the 
larjnx,  it  will  generally  prove  successful,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  sad  results  of  the  operation  when  performed  while  the 
trachea  is  lined  with  exudation. — Glasgow  Medical  Journal, 


TBBATMBNT  OF  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTIOtr. 
Bt  J.  Henbt  Bbxiiktt,  M.D. 

Dr.  Henry  Benn^'t  commenced  by  stating  that  the  subject  of 
phthisis  is  so  vast  in  itself,  in  its  pathological  affinities  and  con- 
nexions, that  it  would  require  not  one,  but  twenty  meetings,  to 
discuss  it  in  all  its  bearings.  He  should,  therefore,  confine 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  treatment,  merely  making  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  general  pathology  of  pulmo- 
nary tubercle.  Whatever  the  opinions  entertained  respecting 
the  origin  and  nature  of  tubercle,  it  was  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  its  deposit  in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere  was  the  result 
of  defective  nutrition,  itself  the  result  of  a  lowered  state  of 
vitality,  hereditary  or  acquired.  It  is  a  sign  of  vital  decay;  the 
forerunner  of  eventual  death,  if  unchecked;  a  mere  mode  of 
dying.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
tuberculization  was  not  a  scourge  or  pestilence,  but  one  of  the 
means  by  which  Providence  purifies  the  human  race,  weeding 
it  of  effete,  worn-out  organizations,  unfit  to  perpetuate  it  in 
conditions  of  health  and  vigor.  Were  not  such  laws  in  opera. 
tion,  the  humin  race  would,  in  a  few  generations,  become  one 
of  dwarfs,    pigmies  of  misshapen  diseased    abortions.     The 
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attention  of  thinkers  have  been  much  directed  to  the  struggle 
for  life  which  pertains  in  wild  nature.  EfTete,  worn-out  organ- 
izations are  not  allowed  to  exist.  They  either  die  from  want 
of  power  to  procure  the  means  of  existence,  or  are  exterminated 
by  their  natural  enemies.  But  man  has  intellect;  can  provide 
for  hiR  own  old  age,  and  for  the  siokly  existence  of  his  sickly 
progeny.  He  has  passions,  desires  shared  by  the  weak  as  well 
as  the  strong,  and  thos  society  is  ftill  of  effete  organizations, 
which  propagate  the  race  as  well  as  their  stronger  brethren. 
But  here  the  laws  of  Providence  come  in  to  correct  our  errors. 
The  strong  in  life,  in  youth  and  vitality,  give  the  same  principle 
to  their  progeny ;  but  the  weak,  the  sickly,  the  old,  cannot  give 
what  they  have  not  got.  Their  children  are  bom  with  the  seeds 
of  disease  and  death  in  them,  and  die  of  tubercular  meningitis,  ' 
scrofula  and  consumption.  Thus  is  the  integrity,  the  sagacity, 
of  the  human  race  preserved.  If  these  views  are  correct,  if  the 
deposit  of  pulruonary  tubercle  is  the  result  of  lowered  vitality, 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  must  be  essentially  sthenic.  In 
the  hereditary  form,  we  have  to  endeavor  to  renovate,  to  pio* 
long,  a  life  naturally  drawing  to  its  close.  In  the  acquired 
accidental  form,  we  must,  also,  try  to  vitalize  the  economy,  to 
restore  the  healthy  play  of  disordered  functions,  and  thus  to 
arrest  the  fatal  progress  of  the  disease.  To  accomplish  these 
ends  the  application  of  the  laws  of  healthy  life,  of  hygiene, 
affords  us  infinitely  more  scope  than  mere  medicinal  agents. 
These  laws  muot  be  rigorously  applied.  The  patient  must  be 
removed  from  all  unfavorable  influences;  must  live  in  the 
country,  if  possible,  in  the  pure  air  night  and  day — a  condition 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  allowing  a  current  of  air  to 
pass  through  the  room  in  which  he  or  she  lives.  The  functions 
of  the  skin  must  be  steadily  favored  by  cold  or  tepid  sponging 
daily  and  frictions  in  all  conditions  of  disease.  The  food  should 
be  as  nourishing  and  abundant  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  Life 
must  be  passed  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  with- 
out fatigue.  The  disease  being  one  of  debility,  there  is  but 
little  strength  left ;  and  much  exercise,  often  any  active  exer 
cise,   is    prejudicial,    disordering  the  digestive   function   and 
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impairing  nutrition.  To  enable  this  hygienic  tt^atment  to 
be  carried  oat,  and  to  avoid  the  moist  cold  weather  of  oar 
winters,  so  anfavorable  to  the  inflammatory  affections  which 
accompany  the  deposit  and  softening  of  tafoeroular  matter,  if 
the  means  of  the  pMients  admit  of  it  they  shoald  be  sent  to  a 
dry,  cool,  bracings  sunny  olim«te,  snch  as  that  of  the  sheltered 
narth  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  not 
to  warm,  moist,  rdaxing  climates  like  those  to  which  consump- 
tive )>atients  were  formerly  sent  under  different  doctrinal  ideas. 
Although  no  medicinal  substance  can  renovate^  renew  exhausted 
vitality — ^althoagh  there  is  no  panaoea  for  such  a  disease — ^yet 
much  may  be  done  medicinally  to  restore  healthy  functional 
action,  and  to  improve  constitutional  conditions.  Thus,  iroQ> 
phosphorus,  acids,  alkalies,  bitters,  etc.,  all  f[«Ki  their  applica- 
tion,  but  only  as  adjuvants  to  hy^ene  and  climate.  They  are 
m'crely  like  manure  given  to  plants.  A  shrub  dying  in  a  city 
square  from  foul  air,  smoke,  defective  drainage,  is  dootored  m 
vain  with  guano,  bone-dust,  etc,  while  it  remains  in  the  site 
unfavorable  to  its  vitality.  Transferred  to  the  country,  in  pure 
air  and  good  soil,  these  same  agents  may  much  contribute  to 
its  recovery.  The  inflammatory  accidents  which  accompany 
pbthisis^-bronchitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia— are  mere  phenom- 
ena, and  only  require  secondary  attention,  although  important 
in  themselves,  and  destined  perhaps  to  be  the  eventual  cause  of 
death.  But,  if  the  diathesis  continue,  they  continue,  whatever 
is  done.  If  the  diathesis  can  be  modified,  changed,  organic 
vitality  renovated,  they  stop  and  get  well  of  themselves.  Under 
the  combiied  influence  of  sthenic  treatment,  aided  by  climate, 
hygiene  and  medicine,  the  author  has  seen  many  cases  of  arrest 
«nd  cure,  since  be  himself  has  been  a  consumptive  observer,  and 
now  looks  upon  the  disease  in  its  early  stages  as  much  more 
manageable  than  he  formerly  thought  it  and  found  it  when 
actively  engaged  in  large  city  practice. — British  Med,  JournaL 


Dr,  Robert  Bartholow  has  been  transferred  to  the  Chair  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Th^arapeutics  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 
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THB  NEW  PR0CB8S  OP  PBTEIPYING  HUMAN  FLESH, 
Not  long  ago  I  spoke  of  the  lost  secret  for  petrifying  hnman 
flesh,  of  the  persevering  iitteinpts  made  in  Italy  to  rediscover 
it,  and  of  the  discovery,  while  making  these  researches,  of  an- 
other method  of  preserving  flesh,  perhaps  qmte  as  valuable  as 
the  last  one.  At  the  Great  Exposition,  Br.  Buirnetti,  of  Padna, 
the  finder  of  the  new  method,  was  honored  with  a  gold  medal, 
and  with  the  tme  spirit  of  a  man  of  science,  he  came  forward 
the  other  evening  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  International 
Medical  CongresE^  now  in  session  at  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  and  divulged  his  secret.  The  great  amphitheatre  of  the 
school  was  crowded  with  distinguished  medical  men  fVom  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  when  the  Italian  savMit  had  concluded 
his  speech,  he  was  rewarded  with  an  ovation  which  must  haVe 
been  a  full  .compensation  for  any  losses  he  may  suffer  fVom  hav- 
ing  his  secret  pass  into  the  public  domain.  The  following  de- 
tails are  sufficient  to  enable  any  anatomist  to  avail  himself  of 
this  important  discovery. 

The  process  of  Df.  Burnetti,  which  he  explained,  comprises 
several  operations,  viz. :  1 — the  washing  of  the  piece  to  be  pre* 
served;  2 — the  degraissage,  or  eating  away  of  the  fktty  matter; 
3<— the  tanning;  4 — the  desiccation. 

1.  To  wash  the  piece,  M.  Burnetti  passes  a  current  of  pure 
water  through  the  blood-vessels  and  various  excretory  canals, 
and  then  he  washes  the  water  out  by  a  current  of  alcohol. 

2.  For  destrojdng  the  fet,  he  follows  the  alcohol  with  ether, 
which  he  pushes,  of  course,  through  the  same  blood-vessels  and 
excretory  ducts ;  this  part  of  the  operation  lasts  some  hours. 
The  ether  penetrates  the  interstices  of  the  flesh,  and  dissolves 
all  the  fat  The  piece,  at  this  point  of  the  process,  may  be  pre- 
served any  length  of  time  desired,  plunged  in  ethor,  before  pro- 
t^eding  to  the  final  operation. 

8.  For  the  tanning  process,  M.  Burnetti  dissolves  tannin  ii> 
1[)oiling  distilled  water,  and  then,  after  washing  the  ether  out  of 
the  vessels  with  distihed  water,  he  throws  this  solution  in. 

4.    For  the  drying  process,  Dr.  Burnetti  places  the  pieces  in 
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a  va86  with  a  double  bottom^  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  he 
fills  the  places  of  the  preceding  liquids  with  warm,  dry  air.  By 
the  aid  of  a  reservoir,  in  which  air  is  compressed  to  about  two 
atmosphereSi  and  which  coDamunicatee  by  a  stop-oock  and  a 
system  of  tubes,  first  to  a  vase  containing  chloride  of  calcium, 
then  with  another  heated,  then  with  the  vessels  and  ezcretoty 
ducts  of  the  anatomical  piece  in  course  of  preparation,  he  estab- 
lishes a  gaseous  current  which  expels  in  a  very  little  time  all 
the  fluids.    The  operation  is  now  finished. 

The  piece  remains  supple,  light,  preserves  its  size,  its  normal 
relations,  its  solid  histological  elements,  for  there  are  no  longer 
any  fluids  in  it.  It  may  be  handled  without  fear,  and  will  last 
indefinitely.  The  discovery  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  the  sooner 
medical  schools  are  provided  with  full  cabinets  of  natural  taid 
pathological  pieces,  the  better. — Paris  Cor.  N.  F.  Times. 


FOSSILS  PRESEVBD  IN  ICE. 
About  40  000  pounds  of  fossil  ivory — that  is  to  say,  the  tusks 
of  at  least  100  mammoths — ^are  bartered  for  every  year  in  New 
Siberia.  As  many  as  tea  tusks  have  been  found  lying  together 
in  the  <<  Tundra,"  weighing  from  150  to  800  )[>ounds  each.  Not- 
withstanding the  enormous  amount  already  carried  away,  the 
stores  of  fossil  ivory  do  not  appear  to  diminish.  In  many 
places  near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  bones  and  tusks  of  these  antediluvian  pachy- 
derms lie  scattered  about  like  the  relics  of  a  ploughed-up  battle- 
field. Entire  mammoths  have  occasionally  been  discovered,  not 
only  with  the  skin — which  was  protected  by  a  double  covering 
of  hair  and  wool — entire,  but  with  the  fleshy  portions  of  the 
body  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  that  they  have  afforded 
food  to  dogs  and  wild  beasts.  The  mammoths  appear  to  have 
been  suddenly  enveloped  in  ice,  or  to  have  sunk  into  mud 
which  wHH  on  the  point  of  congealing,  and  which,  before  the 
process  of  decay  could  commence,  froze  around  the  bodies  and 
preserved  them  in  the  condition  in  which  they  perished.  It  is 
thus  that  they  are  occasionally  found  when  a  landslip  occurs  in 
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the  frozen  soil  of  the  Siherian  coast,  which  never  thaws,  even 
during  the  greatest  heat  of  sammer,  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
two  feet;  and  in  this  way,  within  a  period  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  five  or  six  of  these  carious  corpses  have  come  to  light 
from  their  icy  graves.  A  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  mam-* 
moth  in  this  state  was  discovered  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Jenissei.  An  expedition  was  despatched  to 
the  spot  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science  last  summer,  and 
Mr.  Lumley,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Embassy,  states  that  it 
is  considered  the  result  of  the  expedition  will  disclose  some 
interesting  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  a  former  creation. — 
Exchange. 

THE    MEDICAL    EEPORTEK. 

ST.  LOUIS,  NOVEMBER  1,  1867. 

REVIEWS. 

THE  liTEDIGAL  USE  OP  ELECTRICITY  AS  A  TONIC.  IN  NEURALGIA.  RHEUM- 
ATISM, DYSPEPSIA,  CHOREA,  ETC.,  WITH  li^LUSTKA  IIVE  cAsE^J  By 
G£o.  M.  BeARD,  M.  D.,  and  A.  1>.  Rockwell,  M.  D.  W,  WoodACo.,  Fublishen. 

New  York:  18b7. 

This  little  work  is  the  result  of  experimentation  by  the 
authors  in  the  application  of  electricity  to  various  diseases  of 
the  system,  espeoially  nervousness  and  general  debility.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  articles,  first  published  in  the  Medical 
Record,  explaining  the  whole  subject — the  methods  of  applica- 
tion of  electricity,  the  effects  and  the  results  of  the  method  of 
treatment.  The  work  is  highly  interesting,  and  of  sufficient 
importance  to  elicit  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  more 
thorough  investigation  of  this  portion  of  therapeutics. 

STUDIES  IV  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  By  Samved  Henby  Dicstov, 
M.  D.,  LL,  D.,  Prol«8BorofPracUceoi  PhyBioin  JeffersooMedioiilCoLegti,  PhUa- 
delptaia.  etc.,  etc.    W.  Wood  A  Co  ,  Publtobers.   New  York:  imi. 

It  needs  but  the  title  of  this  work  to  recommend  it  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Dickson  has  long  been 
an  eminent  contributor  to  the  literature  of  medicine,  as  well  as 
an  industrious  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  disease;  his  opin- 
ions are  carefully  weighed  and  worth  knowing  on  whatever 
Bubject  he  writes.     The  book  contains  elaborate   essays  on 
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''Disease,  its  Character  and  Tendency/'  on  the  '^ Causation  of 
Diseases;"  on  "Certain  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Sensorial 
Bysten*;"  on  ''Pneumonia;"  on  "Scrofulosis  and  Tuberculosis;" 
on  "  Therapeutics  "    Let  every  physician  read  the  work. 

CHEMISTRY.  By  W.  T.  BmAifDS.  D.  C.  L.,  F.  B.  S.  L..  etc.,  and  A.  S.  '^ajlom,, 
M.  D.,  F.  B.S.  SMOBd  American  editloa.  Henry  C.  Lea,  Pobliaber.  Phila* 
adelphia:  1867. 

The  enterprise  of  the  American  publishers  has  afforded  to  the 
medical  student  and  to  the  physician  a  very  accurate  edition  of 
this  superior  work  on  chemistry.  The  reputation  of  the  work 
is  established,  and  but  little  can  be  added  to  its  support.  With 
the  name  of  the  late  Professor  Brande,  who  ranked  so  high  with 
the  chemists  of  the  past  and  the  present  generation,  and  the  name^ 
alsO;  of  Dr.  Taylor,  who  is  unsurpassed  in  his  science,  we  have 
before  us  a  work  whose  opinions  upon  a  subject  so  changeable  as 
chemistry  can  not  be  gainsaid.  Undertaken  for  the  intereats  of 
the  medical  student  aa  well  as  the  man  of  good  general  educa- 
tion, it  places  the  science  in  a  very  practical  way  before  the 
reader.  "Questions  connected  with  abstract  science  or  with 
chemical  philosophy  are  avoided;"  the  pervading  idea  is  to 
afford  such  information  on  chemistry  as  will  be  of  most  advant- 
age to  the  student,  who  can  not  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
study.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  this  work  for  a  deeper  re* 
search,  if  time  and  inclinatiou  permit.  Altogether  it  is  a  very 
valuable  text-book  for  the  student  of  medicine,  and  may  well  b^ 
adopted  by  every  medical  college ;  the  constant  reference  which 
the  physician  must  make  to  this  science  will  render  the  work 
absolutely  necessary  on  his  shelves. 

MENSTRUATION.  OR  THB;  MENSTRUAL  FLOW:  AN  BPIPHKNOMBKON  OF 
OVULATION.  By  G.  M  B.  Mauohs,  M.  0.«  Proft«8or  of  Obatetrica  and  Oiaeasea 
Of  Women  and  ChUdrtn  in  the  HumOolUl  Medleal  CoUc^ge. 

We  refer  with  much  pleasure  to  this  very  elaborate  treatise 
on  a  subject  which  seems,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  be  in- 
volved in  some  mystery.  The  author  has  exhibited  a  very 
highly  commendable  industry  in  giving  a  rc^umd  of  the  physio- 
logical doctrine,  that  ''  Menstruation  is  a  complex  phenomenon 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  ovulation;  and  the  men* 
strual  flow  is  not  a  necessary,  but  very  genaral  accompaniment/' 
The  entire  range  of  physiological  writings  upon  ovulation  is 
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bronght  forward  to  develop  and  illmitrate  the  whole  subject, 
and  we  havfr  as  a  ooneequeoce  a  reaUy  valuable  memoir,  wbioh 
to  the  student  or  physician  will  answer  as  a  reference  or  as  a 
source  of  inforination.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  professiom 
of  Bt.  Louis  is  entirely  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  treatise. 
We  give  our  advice  herewith  to  purchase  it,  for  it  is  worthy  a 
place  in  every  physician's  library.  It  maybe  found  at  P.  M. 
Pinekard's,  510  Pine  street,  and  Keith  &  Wood's. 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  VISETING  LIST  FOE  1868. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadel- 
phia,  for  a  copy  of  the  Visiting  List  for  1868.  Every  physician 
knows  and  values  this  pocket-book;  probably  very  few  are 
withoDt  it ;  for  a  day-book  to  ^the  practitioner  there  can  be 
nothing  better ;  for  a  ready  reference  to  the  practice  of  by-gone 
years  nothing  excels  it.  It  is  to  be  had  at  all  the  book  stores. 


The  Second  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  in  the  Missouri  Dental 
College  commenced  on  the  1st  of  Oetober.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  the  energy  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  success  of  this 
College.  So  far  it  has  done  well.  The  Faculty  is  compoc^ed  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  dentists  of  the  city,  who  are  a 
guarantee  that  the  teaching  of  dentistry  will  be  most  thorough 
and  effective.  The  time  has  come  when  this  branch  of  the 
medical  profession  should  be  more  highly  estimated  by  the 
community  and  the  physician,  and  the  sole  method  is  by  edu- 
cating the  dentist  at  proper  colleges.  We  are  glad  that  the 
esprit  of  the  dental  profcdsion  has  placed  this  enterprise  on 
a  sore  footing. 


The  St,  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  has  already  commenced  its 
third  annual  course  of  lectures  on  Pharmacy,  with  a  very  fair 
attendance  of  students.  The  druggists  of  St.  Louis  have  mani- 
fested a  very  commendable  aeal  in  forwarding  this  undertaking, 
and,  we  think,  thus  far  its  history  very  favorably  compares  with 
that  of  older  institutions*  It  has  gradually  strengthened  its 
hold  upon  the  good  opinioji  of  the  professions  of  pharmacy  and 
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medicine,  and  henceforth  will  maintain  its  position  and  increase 
its  reputation  as  each  saccessive  year  is  added  to  its  career. 
Its  appliances  are  already  ample  for  the  teaching  of  the  stadonts 
of  pharmacy,  and  having  obtained  a  prominent  hall  in  the  St* 
Lonis  Medical  College,  we  may  hope  to  see  every  effort  in  its 
behalf  resulting  in  good  and  positive  advantage. 


Compound  Prescriptions. — It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  physi- 
clans  are  very  courteous  in  their  manner.  Their  prescriptions 
are  generally  vast  compounds ;  they  go  on  the  supposition,  very 
common  with  other  practitioners,  that  it  is  best  to  give  several 
remedies  together,  so  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  will  hit  the 
case.  Sometimes  they  compound  as  many  fifly  to  eighty  differ- 
ent ingredients,  and  stew  them  all  together  and  administer 
them.  They  hardly  ever  prescribe  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
simple  medicines. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  physicians  of  more  enlightened 
countries;  for  we  have  seen  some  wonderful  compositions  in 
the  prescription  line.  But  few  medicines  should  be  given  to« 
gether,  and  these  made  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  the  stomach* 
It  is  time  to  throw  aside  the  disgusting  formula  of  the  past.  The 
accomplished  physician  will  soon  be  recognized  by  the  slm« 
plicity  and  elegance  of  his  remedies;  as  well  as  tbe  polish  and 
gentleness  of  his  manner.   ' 


New  Preparation. — We  are  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  very  beautiful  prepapation  of  Effervescent  Gran- 
ules of  Vichy  Salt,  Kissengen  Salt,  Citrate  of  Magnesia  and  Seid* 
litz  Powder  which  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  apothecary,  Washing- 
ton avenue  and  Bighth  street,  has  brought  to  our  notice. 
Although  not  new,  these  granules  must  replace  the  old  iaslu 
ioned  powders  and  solutions,  as  well  from  their  greater  accepta- 
bility to  the  ]>atient  as  their  greater  efficiency.  We  hope  the 
profession  will  adopt  them  ;  we  are  sure  they  mu«t  derive  satis- 
faction from  them.  In  this  connection  we  can  not  but  refer  to 
the  very  full  stock  of  chemicals  and  medicines  which  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  constantly  on  hand.  If  only  from  curiosity  it  is  well 
worth  the  time  to  look  over  his  shelves  and  see  what  modem 
pharmacy  is  doing. 
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ABTIf ICIAL  PUPIL. 

Case  No,  1. — Miss  8.  G.,  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  one  of 
three  sisters  who,  together  with  their  mother,  in  rapid  saces- 
sion,  were  attacked  with  **  Parnlent  Ophthalmia  ''  as  I  infer 
from  the  discription  given  to  me.  The  mother  recovered  withoat 
suffering  serious  detriment  in  either  eye,  though  both  eyes  were 
involved  in  the  original  affection.  Each  daughter,  after  suffer- 
ing two  or  three  weeks  intense  inflammation  in  both  eyes,  sub- 
sequently recovered  with  the  loss  of  one  eye.  Seven  years 
afLer wards,  in  consequence  of  the  resulting  staphyloma  in  the 
case  of  one,  giving  rise  to  inconvenience  from  its  magnitude,  I 
performed  Oritchett's  operation  for  abscission  of  the  projecting 
part,  which  is  as  follows : 

The  patient  being  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroforiP| 
the  staphyloma  is  freely  exposed  by  means  of  a  wire  speculumi 
a  series  of  four  or  five  rather  small  needles,  with  a  semi-circular 
curve,  are  passed  through  the  mass  about  equi-distant  from 
each  other,  and  at  such  points  as  the  lines  of  incision  are  in- 
tended to  traverse.  These  needles  (simply  passed  through)  are 
left  in  this  position,  with  both  extremities  protruding  to  an 
equal  extent  from  the  staphyloma.    The  next  stage  of  the  pro- 
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ceeding  is  to  remove  the  anterior  part  of  the  staphyloma.  This 
requires  some  judgment  and  modification  in  size  and  form,  in 
accordance  with  the  extent  of  the  enlargement,  so  as  to  leave  a 
oonvenient  bulb.  My  usual  plan  is  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
sclerotic,  about  two  lines  in  extent,  just  anterior  to  the  tendin- 
ous insertion  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  with  a  Beer's  knife. 
Into  this  opening  I  insert  (one  blade  of)  a  pair  of  small  probe- 
pointed  scissors,  and  cut  out  an  elliptical  piece  just  within  the 
points  where  the  needles  entered  and  emerged.  The  needles, 
armed  with  fine  black  silk,  are  then  drawn  through  each  in  its 
turn,  and  the  sutures  are  carefully  tied,  so  as  to  approximate  as 
closely  as  possible  the  divided  edges  of  the  sclerotic  and  con- 
junctiva. The  operation  is  now  finished.  Cold  water  dressings 
applied  to  the  closed  lid  constitute  the  subsequent  treatment. 
In  a  large  majority  of  cases  union  takes  place  by  first  intention. 
In  thirty  cases  in  which  this  operation  was  performed  at  Moor- 
fields  Hospital,  suppuration  occurred  in  only  four.  The  sutures 
are  quite  harmless,  and  may  be  permitted  to  remain  for  some 
weeks.  To  return  from  this  digression.  The  operation  in 
question  was  entirely  satisfactory,  imparting  a  degree  of  comeli- 
ness rather  than  a  disfigurement  to  my  patient. 

The  case  of  another  sister  was  more  unfortunate  still.  She 
came  first  under  my  observation  three  years  after  the  original 
affection,  which  had  totally  destroyed  vision  in  the  right  eye 
and  the  integrity  of  all  the  tissues  which  as  auxiliaries  conspire 
to  its  production.  With  the  lefl  she  possessed  no  useful  vision, 
not  being  able  in  crossing  a  room  to  avoid  a  chair,  or  other 
object  of  equal  magnitude.  In  this  condition  she  became  an 
inmate  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
Tight  eye  being  highly  staphylomatous  was  extremely  suscepti- 
ble to  atmospheric  changes,  irritable  and  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  sub-acute  ophthalmitis.  These  aroused  sympathetic 
inflammation  in  the  left  eye,  and  at  each  accession  vision  in  it 
suffered  perceptible  diminution  3  in  consequence  thereof  I  ad- 
vised extirpation  of  the  right  eye,  which  was  performed  by 
enucleation,  t.  e, :  removal  of  the  globe  simply,  leaving  the  con- 
junctiva, areolar  tissues  and  muscles  in  situ  in  the  orbit.    These 
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several  tissaes  speedily  became  adherent  to  each  other.  From 
this  operation  signal  benefit  resulted  to  vision  in  the  left  eye. 
In  dae  time  I  recommended  an  operation  for  an  artificial  papil^ 
which  was  accordingly  performed. 

Present  Appearances. — The  lid  in  normal  condition,  aleo  both 
the  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctiva;  synechia  anterior  through* 
out  four -fifths  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  iris,  involving  the 
whole  pupillary  margin  except  a  smalt  portion  about  one  line 
in  extent  in  the  equator  and  on  the  temporal  side^  to  which 
side  also  corresponds  the  remaining  free  surface  of  the  iris.  In 
consequence  of  synechia  thus  existing^  a  mere  rudimentary 
pupil  remains,  and  hence  the  almost  negation  of  vision.  The 
portion  of  the  cornea  opposed  to  the  free  portion  of  the  iris  was 
quite  transparent,  though  invaded  by  a  nebulous  fringe  pro- 
jected from  the  margins  of  the  synechia.  The  anterior  chamber 
was,  of  course,  very  limited  and  shallow.  The  condiiion  of  the 
lens  could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  then  be  ascertained.  The 
vitreous  body  was  in  the  state  of  synchisis,  the  globe  yielding 
readily  to  palpation. 

Operation  for  artificial  pupil  was  performed  by  Iridectomy, 
the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Having 
first  adjusted  the  spring  speculum,  with  dentated  forceps  held 
in  my  left  hand,  I  seized  the  conjunctiva  and  subjacent  areolar 
tissue,  and  with  a  Peer's  cataract  knife  in  my  right,  I  made  a 
small  incision  one  line  behind  the  cornea  through  the  sclerotica 
into  the  small  anterior  chamber,  and,  carrying  it  forward  to  the 
pupil,  released  as  much  of  the  pupillary  margin  as  was  desired. 
Having  withdrawn  the  knife  and  introduced  a  minute  hook,  I 
engaged  it  in  the  pupillary  margin  thus  freed  and  extracted  the 
portion  thus  secured.  An  assistant  then,  with  a  pair  of  curved 
scissors,  excised,  as  directed,  such  portion  of  the  iris  as  was 
requinite  to  render  the  artificial  pupil  of  average  size  in  average 
intensity  of  light. 

Upon  recovery  from  the  effects  of  chloroform  our  patient 
could  see  the  clock  twenty-five  feet  distant  and  tell  the  hour, 
and  could  see  all  other  objects  with  like  distinctness.  No  pain 
or  inflammation  ensued.    Gold  water  compresses  to  the  closed 
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lids  oonstitated  tbe  only  treatment,  exeept  a  proper  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  bowels. 

Impatient  of  confinement  in  a  darkened  room,  before  a  week 
had  elapsed  she  commenced  explorations  beyond  the  limits  pre- 
scribed, having  been  to  her  great  delight  transported  as  it  were 
to  a  new  world.  Even  now  she  was  but  slightly  affected  with 
photophobia.  At  the  expiration  of  another  week  she  could 
read  type  of  about  three  and  a  half  Snellen,  i.  e.j  of  tbe  size  of 
type  used  in  the  text  of  some  oonspiouoas  newspaper  advertise- 
ment. The  improvement  in  vision  progressed  so  muck  during 
the  snCjOeediLg  week  that  at  its  close  she  voluntarily  declared 
^'she  could  read  as  well  as  she  ever  could."  This  statement 
was  probably  a  little  exaggerated,  for  during  several  months  fol- 
lowing she  confessed  that  the  acuteness  of  vision  for  small  objects 
continued  to  increase ;  however,  she  continued  to  read  as  much 
as,  and  whatever,  she  desired.  Her  joy  and  gratitude  were  more 
than  she  could  express.  The  unexpected  rescue  from  blindness 
seemed  to  her  the  endowment  of  a  new  faculty ;  all  nature,  the 
world,  and  life  itself,  before  shrouded  in  gloom,  now  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Though  ofb  times  in 
despair,  there  yet  had  succeeded  only  hope }  now,  by  the  added 
benediction  of  heaven,  hope  had  ended  in  fruition.  Would  that 
all  oases  that  come  within  our  observation  were  as  promising, 
and  that  the  results  of  operation  were  always  as  signal. 

G(Me  No.  2. — Miss  G.  C  A.,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  had 
been  totally  blind  from  a  child,  perception  of  light  alone  re- 
maining. Having  heard  the  favorable  result  of  tbe  preceding 
case,  she  persuaded  herself  into  the  hope  that  a  like  or  a  similar 
benefit  might  be  conferred  upon  her. 

Present  Appearances, — ^A  considerable  prominence  of  conoi- 
^al  form  existed  in  both  globes,  approximating  staphyloma.  A 
central  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea  had  determined  prolapse 
of  the  irides,  and,  apparently,  their  complete  adhesion  to  the 
cornea  throughout  their  entire  concavity.  In  the  left  eye,  how- 
ever, careful  inspection  discovered  a  narrow  zone  one-half  an 
inch  in  length  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  iris  inferiorly,  which  afforded  evidence,   though 
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^ery  equivocal;  tbat  the  iris  and  cornea  had  here  escaped  the 
adhesiye  inflammation  which  had  so  generally  involved  these 
tissues  elsewhere.  No  encouragement  of  a  favorable  result  of 
an  operation  was  given ;  on  the  other  hand  she  was  informed 
that  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  from  it  she  would  de- 
rive the  least  benefit.  Notwithstanding  this  representation  she 
begged  that  the  effort  might  be  made;  therefore,  having  no 
useful  vision  to  lose,  and  there  being  no  possibility  of  improve- 
ment but  by  an  operation,  I  consented.  Operation  for  artificial 
pupil  was  attempted.  Having  completed  the  preliminaries  as 
in  the  preceding  case,  a  broad  needle  was  passed  through  the 
sclerotica,  one  line  behind  its  junction  with  the  cornea,  at  the 
most  eligible  point  of  the  zone  above  described.  Its  point  being 
DOW  clearly  perceived,  and  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  an 
anterior  chamber,  though  extremely  diminutive,  demonstrated, 
the  needle  was  tentatively  pushed  forward  across  the  narrow 
zone,  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  severing  in  its 
course  many  fibrous  bands  of  synechia,  till  the  lino  of  adhesion 
was  reached.  It  was  now  plunged  through  the  iris,  but  in  such 
manner  and  direction  as  not  to  endanger  the  integrity  of  the 
lens,  which  perchance  might  still  retain  its  transparency.  A 
minute  book  was  now  introduced,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
a  portion  pf  the  iris  was  withdrawn  and  excised.  Much  diffi- 
culty attended  this  part  of  the  operation  in  consequence  of  the 
very  limited  area  in  which  the  operation  was  possible,  and  tne 
numerous  bands  which  conspired  to  retain  the  iris  in  position. 

The  result,  however,  surpassed  my  expectation.  A  tolerably 
transparent  pupil  was  obtained  of  about  one  and  a  half  lines  in 
diameter.  Through  this  even  she  possesses  a  degree  of  vision 
invaluable  to  her,  a  thousand  fold  repaying  her  for  the  little 
Buffering  or  inconveniences  incident  to  the  operation.  She  is 
able  to  distinguish  all  large  objects,  pronounce  upon  colors  even 
in  their  shades  with  a  high  degree  of  precision,  to  walk  abroad 
whenever  she  wishes  independent  of  the  aid  of  others,  and  in 
her  turn  is  now  able  to  render  much  assistance  to  those  by 
whom  she  is  surrounded. 

In  this  case  is  enunciated  the  maxim,  "Never  decline  opera- 
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tioQ,  or  despair  of  results,''  favorable  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
provided  only  that  no  useful  vision  nou?  exists,  and  that  there 
remains  the  high  probability  even  that  in  some  instances  some 
degree  of  vision,  in  others  an  increased  amount  of  vision,  may  be 
secured.  The  eclat  that  folfows  brilliant  success  may  not  be 
obtained  in  such  oases,  intrinsically  doubtful,  simply  because 
the  patient  is  not  miraculously  translated  from  darkness  to 
marvelous  light.  Still  the  Ophthalmic  surgeon  should  permit 
this  self-sacrifice,  and  suffer  no  personal  considerations  to  with- 
hold from  his  confiding  patient  the  diligent  exercise  of  hia 
beneficent  vocation. 

In  this  connection  I  deem  it  important  to  endeavor  to  remove 
a  general  prejudice  against  operations  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  enumerated,  a  prejudice  rather  fostered  than 
counteracted  by  many  medical  men.  For  example,  persons 
possessing  yet  a  little  vision  with  eyes  affected  with  large  cen- 
tral opacities,  not  unfrequently  present  themselves,  who,  by 
reputed  authority,  have  been  advised ''never  to  submit  to  an 
operation,^'  though  no  longer  able  to  support  themselves  by 
their  own  exertion.  This  advice  is  predicated  upon  the  fear 
lest  the  degree  of  vision  already  possessed  should  be  com- 
promised by  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  operation* 
This  apprehension  is  vastly  overestimated.  That  an  operation, 
as  in  every  operation,  is  absolutely  free  from  hazard,  no  one 
familiar  with  the  results  of  ophthalmic  surgery  would  presume'  to 
assert;  but  in  the  class  of  cases  under  consideration,  failure  to 
restore,  or,  at  least,  improve  vision,  is  so  rare,  compared  with  the 
great  frequency  of  eminent  successes,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, that  no  patient,  upon  a  truthful  representation  of  the  great 
probabilities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  remote  possibilities  on  the 
other,  should,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  ''  run  the  risk.''  What 
is  the  utterance  of  statistics  ?  Out  of  seventy-nine  consecutive 
operations  for  artificial  pupil  performed  at  the  Boyal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  not  one  was  followed  by  loss  of  the  eye — 
in  not  one  case  was  the  previous  amount  of  vision  diminished; 
and  in  all,  the  amount  of  vision  attained  ranged  from  this  latter 
degree  up  to  perfection.     My  own  experience  is  to  the  same 
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effect.  Usually  no  inflammatioQ  follows  the  operation^  some- 
times scarcely  appreciable  redness  eyen  at  the  point  of  panctare 
of  the  sclerotica.  The  elements  upon  which  our  decision  for 
operation  is  founded,  are  few  and  simple,  y'iz.,  a  portion  of  free 
and  transparent  cornea  of  sufficient  extent  for  an^artificial  pupil, 
and  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  other  dioptric  media  and 
internal  structures  still  retain  their  proper  fiinctional  activity. 
If  these  conditions  are  present,  operation  is  not  only  admissible, 
but  advisable.  For  why  should  one  possessing  the  power  of 
vision  be  denied  its  full  exercise? 

Case  No.  3. — ^P.  0.,  of  Kentucky,  aged  twenty-nine  years, 
eighteen  months  sioce  contracted  syphilis.  After  a  course  of 
treatment  continued  for  three  weeks,  the  external  signs  of  dis" 
ease  disappeared  and  he  considered  himself  cured  and  the  taint 
eradicated.  Three  months  later  he  began  to  suffer  severe  pain 
in  his  eyes,  deep-seated  and  in  the  temporal  region.  This  per- 
sisted during  the  entire  day,  but  most  severe  at  night.  Photo- 
phobia was  intense,  for  which  be  was  cupped  with  great  relief. 
Complicated  therewith  were  pathognomonic  signs  of  syphilitic 
rheumatism,  severe  pain  in  both  shoulders,  occasionally  in  the 
sternum,  especially  when  he  took  cold,  in  knees  also,  and  an 
anomalous  but  agonizing  pain  in  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot. 

Vision  at  first  not  affected,  soon  began  to  fail.  During  the 
nine  consecutive  months  the  eyes  suffered  frequent  attacks  of 
inflammation,  with  alternations  of  improvement  and  relapse, 
accompanied  with  intense  photophobia  and  profuse  lachryma- 
tion.  In  the  meantime  vision  had  constantly  diminished.  Now 
supervened  a  fresh  attack  of  syphilitic  iritis  more  severe  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  total 
annihilation  of  vision  in  the  left  eye  and  impairment  of  it  in  the 
right,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  him  unable  to  distinguish 
only  large  objects,  unable  to  distinguish  persons  or  even  to  walk 
alone  in  the  streets.  Such  were  the  subjective  signs  narrated 
whdn  he  presented  himself  for  relief,  twenty  months  after  the 
original  affection. 

Objective  Signs,— Ite&  eye  much  enlarged,  somewhat  conical^ 
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hard  and  an  yielding  to  palpation  from  intraKxmlar  presanre. 
Cornea  perfectly  transparent^  almost  complete  atrelia  iridiSi  the 
minute  pnpU  remaining  being  filled  with  lymph.  The  sderotica 
was  attenuated  by  the  intraroealar  tension  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  choroidal  pigment  was  visible  on  the  temporal  side.  A 
dark  pigmental  n>ne  also  encircles  the  cornea  at  about  two  lines 
distant.  This  eye  retains  no  perception  of  light  whatever.  A 
description  of  the  state  of  the  right  would  be  but  a  repetition 
of  the  above,  except  that  it  presents  the  normal  tension  and 
perception  of  light  and  some  degree  of  vision,  obtained  through 
the  interstices  between  the  bands  of  lymph  filling  the  contracted 
pupil.  Upon  the  dimension  of  the  latter  the  instillation  of  a 
solution  of  atropine  produced  no  appreciable  effect.  Simulta- 
neously with  this  solution  an  ointment,  consisting  of  equal  parte 
of  ung.  hydg.  and  ext.  bellad.  around  the  eye,  and  ext.  bellad. 
internally,  were  eniployed,  but  with  negative  results  upon  vision* 
Those  combined  agencies  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  minute 
portion  of  free  pupillary  margin  on  the  temporal  side  less  than 
half  a  line  in  diameter.  Iridectomy  at  this  point  was  performed 
in  the  same  manner  in  general  as  in  the  cases  above  related.  In 
this  case,  however,  position  in  front  of  the  patient  was  taken, 
but  the  corneal  puncture  and  subsequent  manipulations  were 
made  with  the  left  hand.  Though  the  withdrawal  and  excision 
of  the  desired  portion  of  the  iris  occasioned  some  degree  of 
hemorrhage,  an  excellent  pupil  was  obtained.  No  inflammation 
whatever  ensued,  the  effused  blood  was  gradually  absorbed,  and 
in  ten  days  our  patient  could  see  sufficiently  well  to  find  and 
pick  up  a  small  pin  carelessly  thrown  upon  the  floor.  Being  a 
carpenter,  he  was  confident  that  he  would  be  able  to  perform 
the  various  duties  of  his  calling  with  as  much  precision  as  those 
who  enjoy  unimpaired  vision  in  both  eyes. 


JDr.  E,  S.  Connor  accepts  the  Chair  of  Medical  Chemistry  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  vice  Dr.  Bobert  Bartholow, 
resigned. 
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HOSFTTAXi  REPORTS. 

BtmOIGAL  BXRTICK8  AT  ST.  LOUIS    (SISTXBS')    HOSFITAL.      CLINIC    OF    PROF. 
X.  H.  OKBOOKT,  OF  THX  BT.   LOUIS  MSDIOAL  COLUWB. 

[fiepotttA  tag  the  at.  Louis  MwUetl  nd  SurglQid  B«parter,  by  T.  7ox  ] 

Cass  1. — ^Dislooation  of  Femur. — Maiy  Murpby,  aged  seven 
jears;  was  brought  before  the  olass;  having  a  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  into  the  ischiatic  notch.  Twenty-five  days 
alter  the  accident,  the  patient  being  placed  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  Professor  Gregory  reduced  the  luxation  without 
difficulty  by  the  method  of  manipulation,  which  consists  of  flex- 
ing the  limb  upon  the  abdomen,  then  carrying  it  outWard  and 
downward,  by  which  method  of  circumduction  and  rotation  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  rolled  out  of  the  sacro  ischiatic  notch  and 
carried  over  the  ischium  into  the  acetabulum. 

Casx  2.— f  "raoturb  ov  Ulna.— Margaret  Grady,  aged  seven 
years,  was  presented  at  the  clinic,  having  a  fracture  of  the  ulna 
in  its  middle  third  producing  angular  deformity,  which  was 
reduced,  the  arm  placed  upon  a  pistol  splint  and  retained  in  this 
position  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Prof.  Gregory  called  the 
attention  of  the  class  to  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  retaining 
fractures  of  the  forearm  of  children  in  position,  as  it  can  not  be 
displaced  by  their  restlessness  and  the  position  of  the  limb  is 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  surgeon,  without  the  necessity  of 
removing  bandages  or  spliats 

Cask  8.— Operation  to  Bistorjb  thi  Outline  ov  th9 
Mouth. — A  woman  presented  herself  at  the  clinic,  having  a  want 
of  prominence  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  rendering  her  unable 
to  retain  her  saliva,  which  was  the  result  of  a  dense  cicatrix  of 
the  left  cheek,  which  extended  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye 
downwards  to  the  level  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  across  the  medium 
line  of  the  chin  to  the  right  angle  of  the  mouth.  This  woman 
had  on  several  previous  occasions  applied  to  be  operated  upon, 
but  as  the  burn  which  caused  the  cicatrix  was  received  during 
an  attack  of  epilepsy  thirteen  years  before,  and  she  was  still 
subject  to.  frequent  attack  of  the  same,  Professor  Gregory  did 
not  deem  it  proper  to  operate  lest  that  in  the  next  paroxysm 
she  would  undo  all  that  the  surgeon  had  accomplished.    But, 
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from  the  frequent  importanities  of  the  woman,  he  at  last  con- 
sented to  operate,  which  was  done  after  the  following  method : 
An  incision  was  began  midway  between  the  medinm  line  and 
the  angle  of  the  mouth;  and  carried  downward  and  outward  to 
the  point  where  the  facial  arteiy  crosses  the  border  of  the  in- 
ferior mazillai  and  another  incision  from  the  same  point  to  a 
corresponding  point  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  lateral  flaps 
were  then  elevated,  their  sides  approximated,  and  resting  upon 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  included  between  the  two  incisions,  and 
retained  in  this  position  by  a  silver  pin  and  figure  eight  suture. 
The  sides  of  the  lateral  flaps  were  joined  to  those  of  the  trian- 
gular one  by  silver  wire  sutures.  The  woman  has  shown  herself 
at  the  clinic  on  several  occasions  since  that  time,  and  the  opera- 
tion  has  accompUehed  all  that  was  intended  it  should. 

Cass  4. — ^Sbhoval  of  Engkphaloid  Tumor  of  the  Soalp. — 
A  patient  of  Prof.  Gregory's  ward  was  brought  before  the  class, 
having  a  large  tumor  of  the  scalp  in  the  right  temporal  region, 
which  began  to  make  its  appearance  eighteen  months  previously 
and  following  the  reception  of  an  injury.  Its  surface  was  very 
vascular  and  nodulated,  having  several  fungoid  looking  protru- 
sions upon  it.  An  incision  was  carried  around  its  base  and  pre- 
parations made  to  remove  it  by  the  Bcraseur^  but  as  its  adhe- 
sions to  the  surrounding  parts  was  not  very  flrm,  it  was  enuc- 
leated and  removed  by  the  fingers.  Pressure  being  made  upon 
the  temporal  artery  but  little  hemorrhage  occurred. 

Case  5. — Extirpation  of  an  Ete. — Ella  McDonough,  aged 
three  years,  was  brought  before  the  class,  having  an  exophthal- 
mus  in  the  right  eye,  caused  by  a  tumor  in  the  orbit.  The  func- 
tion of  the  organ  was  lost,  as  there  was  opacity  of  the  lens^ 
absorption  of  the  iris,  and  a  coagalum  of  blood  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  From  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  general  cachexia 
of  the  patient,  Professor  Gregory  thought  it  to  be  an  encepha- 
loid  tumor,  which  upon  extirpation  of  the  eye  proved  to  be  the 
case,  as  deep  in  the  orbital  cavity  was  a  brain-like  tumor,  which 
by  its  growth  pressing  upon  the  orbit  pushed  it  forward. 


^ 
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GENBBAL  BULBS  FOB  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TBBATMBNT  OF 
DISEASES  OF  THE  HBABT. 

'^  By  Datio  WootTsm^  M.  D. 

'rTTLBS  FOB  DIAONOBI8. 

1.  If  the  patient^  otherwise  in  good  health;  complain  of  nn- 
easiness  in  the  prsdcordial  region,  cardiac  disease  may  he  sus- 
pected. 

2.  If  a  mnrmur  he  heard  at  ^he  hase,  systolic  in  time— that  is^ 
with  the  first  soand  of  the  heart,  which  diminishes  in  intensity 
as  the  ear  is  moved  toward  the  left  nipplep  it  indicates  rough- 
ness of  the  aortic  orifice. 

3.  If  a  systolic  mnrmur  be  heard  at  the  prsacordia,  and  if  it 
increase  in  intensity  as  the  ear  is  moved  toward  the  left  nipple, 
and  diminish  as  the  ear  is  moved  up  the  sternum,  it  indicates 
mitral  regurgitation — that  is,  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valves. 

4.  A  murmur  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  (about  the  junc- 
tion of  the  third  ribs  with  the  sternum)  thence  down  the  ster- 
num, coincident' with  the  diastole  (second  sound  of  the  heart), 
indicates  aortic  regurgitation.  If  to  this  sign  be  added  visible 
auperficial  pulses,  and  a  hammering  pulse  at  the  wrist,  aortic 
regurgitation  is  certain. 

6.  A  murmur  coincident  with  the  second  sound  heard  about 
the  left  nipple,  or  in  the  fifth  interspace  below  and  to  the  right 
of  the  lefb  nipple,  and  along  the  heart  toward  its  base,  and 
nowhere  else,  indicates  mitral  constriction.  [This  murmur  is 
very  rarely  heard.]  If  to  this  be  added  a  slight  cough,  the  lungs 
being  sound,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle — mitral  con- 
striction is  indubitable. 

6.  A  murmur  heard  loudest  above  the  base  of  the  heart  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax,  indicates  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  or 
innominata,  or  subclavian  artery.  If  to  this  sign  be  added  a 
pulse  of  unequal  strength  in  the  two  wrists,  or  absent  in  one 
wrist,  aneurism  is  almost  certain.  Difficulty  ol  deglutition  and 
paroxsy ms  of  dyspnoea  add  greatly  to  the  probabilities  of  aneur- 
ism ;  indeed,  with  the  preceding  signs,  render  it  indubitable. 

7.  If  there  be  bulging  of  the  left  side,  near  the  mid  sternum, 
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and  heaving  impuls0  of  the  heart,  and  strong,  fiill  pulse,  there  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

8.  If  there  be  a  visible  nndnlatory  impulse,  or  heaving  of 
chest,  if  the  pulse  be  not  strong  nor  very  resistent,  if  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart  be  clear  and  more  distinct,  and  seem  nearer 
the  ear,  and  have  more  of  a  knocking  character,  there  is  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart.  If  there  be  much  bulging  of  the  interspace, 
and  if  the  pulse  be  strong  enough  for  hypertrophy ;  if  the  apex 
be  outside  of  .the  left  nipple  and  below  the  sixth  rib,  there  is 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation.  If  there  be  also  dropsy  of  the  lower 
extremities,  the  probabilities  of  dilatation  become  certainties. 

9.  Basic  murmur,  coincident  with  first  sound  heard  loudest 
at  the  junction  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum, 
and  thence  down  the  sternum,  attended  with  persistent  and 
jugular  pulse,  indicates  almost  positively  tricuspid  regurgitation 
— insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valves:  if  to  these  two  signs  gen- 
eral turgidity  of  the  venous  system  be  added,  tricuspid  regurgi- 
tation becomes  certain. 

10.  An  endocardial  murmur,  whether  systolic  or  dyastolic, 
whether  at  the  base  or  apex,  heard  suddenly  during  course  of  an 
acute  rheumatism,  or  after  a  violent  blow  on  the  prsdcordia,  or 
during  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  indicates  endocarditis  in 
the  most  positive  manner. 

11.  An  attrition  or  friction  sound  heard  over  the  pweoordia — 
that  is,  over  the  fifth  left  costal  cartilage,  while  the  patient  holds 
his  breath,  indicates  pericarditis  in  the  most  positive  manner. 

12.  Softening  of  the  heart,  without  fatty  degeneration,  occurs 
only  in  cases  of  asthenic  or  adynamic  diseases  of  an  inflamma- 
tory nature.  If  in  such  cases  the  pulse  grows  feeble  out  of  ratio 
with  the  intensity  of  the  adynamic  disease — for  example,  a  typhus 
or  typhoid  fever — and  remains  weak  and  unequal,  become  easily 
excited  and  fluttering,  if  at  the  same  time  the  patient  feel  steady 
pnecordial  unaasiness,  softening,  of  the  non-fktty  variety,  is 
extremely  probable. 

18.  If  the  same  symptoms  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  rule 
be  observed  in  a  bon-vivant  of  luxurious  and  idle  habits,  espec- 
ially if  he  be  at  the  same  time  an  intemperate  drinker,  fatty 
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degeneration  of  the  heart  is  almost  indnbitable.  If  to  these 
symptoms  be  added  epileptiform  seizures^  and  if  the  respiration 
varies  greatly  in  uniformity  as  to  frequency  and  force  without 
any  external  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  the  patient  be  over 
forty  years  old,  fatty  degeneration  may  be  considered  certain. 

14.  Angina  pectoras  can  not  be  mistaken  if  the  suffocation, 
prfficordial  pain,  the  dread  of  imminent  death,  have  once  occur- 
red, so  as  to  be  described  by  the  patient  in  these  or  similar  terms, 
without  having  been  questioned  by  the'  physician.  The  symp- 
toms pertain,  in  their  clearness  and  pertinence,  to  no  other 
affection. 

15.  A  murmur  coincident  with  the  first  sound  heard  at  the 
base  and  propagated  up  the  aorta,  in  an  anemic  person,  whose 
blood  under  the  microscope  exhibits  defect  of  red  or  excess  of 
white- globales,  is  an  inorganic  murmur^  and  indicates  merely 
altered  condition  of  the  blood,  or  altered  dynaslnm  of  the  heart. 

PRINCIPLES   or   TREATMBNT. 

1.  The  first  and  most  important  principle  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  treating  a  diseased  heart,  is  to  diminish  the  labor  it  has  to 
perform. 

2.  This  is  done  in  two  ways  :  Directly,  by  diminishing  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  body;  by  diminishing  the  functional 
activity  of  all  the  organs  not  concerned  in  secretion,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  functional  activity  of  the  skin,  liver,  kidneys,  lungs 
and  alimentary  canal. 

3.  Blood  may  be  abstracted  directly,  either  from  the  arm  by 
venesection,  or  from  the  pr»cordia  by  cups,  when  f^om  general 
plethora  or  overwhelming  local  congestion,  a  sudden  diversion 
to  the  blood-current  is  deemed  essential ;  or  the  total  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  system  may  be  diminished  by  reducing  the  weight 
of  the  body — the  loss  of  eight  pounds  of  weight  is  the  loss  of  one 
pound  of  blood.  Blood  never  is  to  be  taken  with  a  view  of  cut- 
ting short  an  inflammation,  or  curing  either  an  acute  or  chronic 
affection,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  an  urgent 
symptom,  or  arresting  an  imminent  catastrophe.  On  the  other 
hand,  bleeding  is  not  so  haeardous  as  many  would  wish  us  to 
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believe.  If  the  digestive  organs  are  Bnimpairedi  loss  of  blood  by 
hemorrhage  is  restored  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  this  re- 
spect;  anemia  from  tranmatic  hemorrhage  or  venesection  is 
widely  different  from  pathological  anemia,  depending  on  lesions 
of  natrition,  assimilation  and  innervation  ;  in  sbort,  on  lesionH 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  Blood  deterioration  in  this  case 
is  repaired  with  extreme  slowness,  and  this  is  not  to  be  used  as 
an  argument  against  venesection,. leeching  or.  cupping.  A  few 
pints  of  beef  tea  will  restore  as  many  red  globules  as  ate  removed 
by  a  copious  bleeding. 

4.  So  local  bleeding,  even  in  anemia  of  slow  growth  and 
long  duration,  is  not  always  objectional  to  mitigate  a  threat- 
ening local  symptom.  For  example :  take  a  case  in  another 
department  of  pathology.  A  child  of  six  months,  more  or  less, 
badly  nourished,  with  insufficient  mother's  milk  and  cow's  milk, 
and  farinaceous  mixtures,  has  chronic  diarrhea.  If  in  the 
course  of  treatment  we  intentionally  diminish  without  arresting 
the  diarrhea,  the  child  now  has  tonic  spasm  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  the  eyes  pitch  back  under  the  brow,  or  look  straight  on- 
ward, seeing  nothing ;  it  rolls  its  head  and  moans,  and  starts 
with  sudden  shrieks.  This  child  is  anemic,  very  pale,  waxy  al- 
most, but  its  head  is  burning  hot.  Now,  if  a  single  leech  be 
applied  at  the  anterior  fontanelle  and  allowed  to  fill,  and  after  it 
drops  oif  the  bleeding  be  encouraged  by  the  application  of  com- 
presses wrung  out  of  hot  water,  not  only  over  the  bite,  but  over 
the  whole  top  of  the  head,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  hour ;  if  this 
be  done  within  the  first  twelve  hours  after  the  tonic  spasm  be- 
comes manifest,  the  chances  are  more  than  two  in  three  the  child 
will  recover;  providing  it  be  nourished  with  beef  juice,  and  medi- 
cated solely  with  minute  doses  of  creasote  subsequently,  and  kept 
warm  at  the  abdomen  and  extremities.  Now,  this  is  a  case  in 
which  an  apology  is  needed :  yet,  I  have  bled  in  twenty  recorded 
cases  in  this  manner,  and  in  seventeen  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  little  patients  recover. 

5.  As  a  general  rule,  depletion  by  bleeding  is  not  required  in 
diseases  of  the  heart. 

6.  By  abstinence  from  hard  labor,  mental  or  physical )  by 
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abstinence  from  all  severe  exercise,  and  by  avoiding  all  violent 
emotions  or  passions,  the  demands  of  the  heart  are  obviously 
lessened,  and  hence  its  labors  are  lightened. 

7.  By  aperients  regalarly  taken,  by  diuretics  often  repeated, 
by  hepatic  stimulants  taken  from  time  to  time,  by  unobstructed 
access  to  the  atmosphere  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  by 
baths,  frictions  and  abundant  passive  exercise,  the  functions  of 
the  liver,  skin,  lungs,  kidneys  and  alimentary  canal  are  certainly 
increased,  and  that  not  in  a  way  to  be  detrimental  to  alimenta- 
tion, assimilation  and  nutrition. 

8.  Whatever  degree  of  sedative  impression  we  desire  to  make 
on  the  heart,  must  be  made  slowly,  not  suddenly.  A  violent  blow 
on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  will  stop  the  heart  forever.  A  thou- 
sand light  blows  or  a  heavy  weight  would  produce  but  little  effect. 
Small  doses  of  cardiac  sedatives,  often  repeated  and  carefally 
watched,  are  better  than  large  ones,  however  judiciously  admin, 
istered. 

.9.  The  quality  of  the  blood  must  be  maintained  as  near  the 
normal  standard  as  possible,  while  its  quantity  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  restricted  diet,  aud  certain  evacuants,  in  proportion  as 
the  disease  of  the  heart  advances.- -C7anaia  Medical  Journal, 


CABBOLIO  ACID  IN  SUBGERY. 
By  Geobob  Debbt,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Boaton  City  Hospital. 
The  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  surgery  is  based  directly  upon  the 
investigations  of  M.  Pasteur  on  putrefaction,  in  which  he  shows 
the  relation  of  infusoria  to  the  process.  The  results  of  his  ex- 
periments, as  published  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  in  the  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  are  briefly 
these :  Putrefaction  if^  fermentation.  Fermentation  is  putrefac- 
tion. The  process  is  one  and  the  same,  and  in  all  cases  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  infusoria.  They,  in  fact,  are  the  true 
ferment.  These  infusoria  are  minutely  described  by  Ehrenberg 
and  also  by  Pastenr.  They  are  chiefly  Vibrios  and  Bacteria. 
Pasteur  says  they  resemble,  in  certain  respects,  plants  rather 
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than  ftDimals,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  amobg  the  moet 
minute  and  imperfectly  organized  forms  of  life,  whether  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 

'*  Shonld  these  microscopic  beings  disappear  from  the  globe, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  encumbered  with  dead  organic 
material;  and  bodies  of  all  sorts,  animal  and  vegetable.  With- 
out them  life  would  become  impossible,  since  the  work  of  death 
would  be  incomplete." 

The  above  extract  from  Pasteur  ^ows  how  far  these  ideas  of 
putrefaction  reach.  They  revolutionize  the  doctrine  that  the 
vital  principle  alone  defends  organic  material  from  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  oxygen,  and  show  that  neither  air  nor  water  can 
convert  organized  substances  into  simple  elements.  That  pro- 
cess is  due  to  infusoria. 

These  organic  germs  are  everywhere  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Pasteur  found  them  on  Jura,  at  Montanvert,  and  at 
other  great  elevations,  although  in  diminished  numbers.  In 
Paris  every  bubble  of  air  oontains  myriads.  In  hospitals  they 
particularly  abound.  It  is  certain  that  they  exist  in  every  place 
occupied  by  man.  , 

The  application  of  these  ideas  to  practical  surgery  was  first 
made  by  Mr.  Lyster,  a  surgeon  of  Glasgow,  and  an  account  of 
his  experiments  haa  been  recently  published  in  the  London 
Itancet,  He  soaght  to  prevent  decomposition  of  the  fluids 
thrown  out  in  cases  of  compound  fracture.  To  do  this  an 
agent  was  required  sufficiently  powerfVil  to  kill  the  infusoria 
already  admitted  by  the  external  wound,  and  which  should  not 
be  also  destructive  to  the  tissues.  Such  an  agent  is  found  in 
carbolic  acid.  This  he  applies  freely  to  all  lacerated  partci 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  seals  up  the 
external  wound  with  the  same  substance,  claiming  that  by  this 
process  a  compound  fracture  is  converted  into  a  simple  one. 
Abscesses  are  also  treated  on  the  same  principle,  the  access  of 
infusoria  to  their  interior  being  prevented  by  holding  a  cloth 
wet  with  carbolic  acid  in  front  of  the  abscess  at  the  moment  of 
making  an  incision. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  a  simpler  and  more  effect- 
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iial  way  of  seonring  this  result  would  be  by  throwing  a  jet  of 
oarbolic  acid  spray  from  an  atomizer  upon  the  point  of  opening. 

The  following  case^  which  by  itself  proves  a  little^  and  yet 
may  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  this  inter- 
esting question,  was  reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvements 

September  21st,  1867.    A  boy,  nine  years  old,  was  received 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  with  compound  fracture  of  the 
middle  of  the  right  thigh^  having  fallen  from  a  tree  three  or 
four  hours  previous  to  admission.     The  external  wound  was  on 
the  anterior  fkce  of  the  thigh,  and  large  enough  to  admit  a 
finger,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  could  be  touched. 
A  good  position  was  got  by  means  of  sand-bags  and  a  five- 
pound  extension  weight.     A  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  glyce- 
rine, equal  parts,  was  then  applied  freely  to  the  wound,  all  parts 
being  touched  which  could  be  reached  by  a  bit  of  sponge  held 
with  dressing  forceps.    No  ether  was  used,  and  the  application 
caused  very  little  pain.    The  external  wound  was  then  covered 
with  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  the  same  solution.    On  the  fol- 
lowing day  this  was  found  to  be  firmly  adherent  to  the  adjacent^ 
skin.    During  the  following  four  weeks  this  covering  ney.er, 
became  detached.    Fresh  pieces  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolig  aoid. 
were  occasionally  added  to  it,  and  the  surface  was  da\ly  mois- 
tened with  the  solution  above  named.     A  few  dropp  of  serum 
occasionally  oozed  from  the  edge  of  the  lint,  bu;t  not  a  drop  of 
pus.    At  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  covering  w^  removed,  dis- 
closing a  round,  superficial  ulcer,  half  an  inch  in  diameter^ 
which  in  a  couple  of  days  was  covered  wit]}  a  firm  scab.     There 
is  now  (Oct.  26)  firm  union  of  the  bone. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  case  there  has  been  no., 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  ip  every  respect  the  patient's 
oondition  could  not  have  been  better  had  the  facture  been 
simple. — Boston  Medical  and,  Surgical  Journal. 


Dr.  D.  8.  Young  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery 
in  the  Cincinnati  Judical  College. 
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ON  THS  TBEATHENT  OF  BEHITTENT  AND  YELLOW  FEYBBS. 
By  J.  D.  UnAjMt  M.  D.,  Snugtoa  U.  8.  N. 

I  Babmit  the  following  simple  statement  of  faets  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  remit- 
tent and  yellow  fevers : 

I  joined  the  United  States  frigate  Colorado,  then  blockading 
the  port  of  Mobile,  aboat  the  22d  of  Aagust,  1863,  and  found  a 
malignant  fever  existing^  on  board,  the  first  case  of  which  made 
its  appearance  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  and  had  termi- 
nated fatally  on  the  16th  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  ''  black 
vomit/*  Two  days  after  I  joined  the  ship  the  second  death 
occurred,  afler  five  days'  sickness.  During  the  next  ten  days 
there  were  five  deaths,  after  two,  three,  and  four  days'  sickness 
— making  seven  in  all.  Bach  of  these  cases  presented  the  fol- 
lowing train  of  symptoms :  An  initial  rigor  followed  by  more  or 
less  febrile  action ;  extreme  debility ;  headache  and  pain  in  cer- 
vical and  lumbar  region,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  in  the  lower 
extremities;  ischuria;  constipation;  hebetude;  gastric  irrita- 
tion and  dehrium.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  paroxysm 
the  skin  became  cool  and  moist,  the  pulse  small  and  frequent, 
and  black  vomit  ushered  in  death.  The  cadaver  presented  a 
deep,  lemon-colored  hue,  and  emitted  an  offensive  odor. 

At  this  time  becoming  thoroughly  disheartened  by  the  result 
•of  the  treatment  with  calomel  and  quinia,  so  generally  adopted 
in  American  practice,  and  on  which  I  had  mainly  relied,  I  deter- 
.minod  to  try  a  remedy  which,  though  it  is  not  new,  is  far  too 
.much  lost  sight  of— the  hot  bath.  I  had  the  bath-tub  brought 
to  the  side  of  the  patient's  cot,  supplied  it  with  water  drawn 
ifrom  the  boilers  and  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  114  dcgs.  F., 
immersed  the  patient  in  it  to  the  chin,  and,  with  my  fingers  on 
the  wrist,  carefully  noted  the  following  results  :  The  pulse  im- 
mediately became  fuller,  softer,  and  less  frequent;  the  pain  in 
the  head  and  back  abated ;  the  lethargy  passed  off  and  the 
ischuria  was  relieved — micturition  taking  place  either  in  the 
bath-tub  or  very  soon  after  leaving  it.  When  the  water  felt  no 
longer  hot  to  the  patient — say  after  the  expiration  of  five 
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minnteB  and  within  ten — he  was  lifted  firom  the  tub,  wrapped  in 
a  blanket  without  drying  him,  replaced  in  his  oot^  covered  with 
other  blankets,  and  left  in  that  state  to  perspire  freely  for  several 
hours.  I  found  that  the  change  in  the  patient  was  permanent. 
Not  a  single  symptom  regained  its  ascendancy.  The  pulse 
remained  good,  the  hebetude  disappeared  ;  the  pain  in  the  head, 
back  and  limbs  gradually  oeased,  the  renal  excretion  went  on 
regularly,  and  the  extreme  lassitude  gave  place  to  returning 
strength. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  following  the  bath  I  gave 
whisky  by  the  tablespoonful,  every  hour,  in  double  the  quantity 
of  water,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  doaen  spoonfuls,  and  if  the 
bowels  had  not  been  previously  opened,  I  gave  the  oleaginous 
emulsion,  continuing  the  whisky  on  several  consecutive  days,  to 
the  same  extent.  This  constituted  the  whole  treatment,  and 
the  patient  was  walking  about  at  the  end  of  a  week,  complain* 
ing  only  of  debility,  and  with  all  his  functions  in  a  normal  state. 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  case  which  I  have  described 
gives  the  history  of  every  case  thus  treated.  The  last  death 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  at  that  time  there  were 
several  cases  apparently  slipping  away  under  the  same  symp* 
toms.  They  were  all  put  in  the  hot  bath  and  all  recovered. 
At  the  time  I  hesitated  to  attribute  such  marvelous  efficacy  to 
so  simple  a  remedy.  I  thought  of  all  possible  coincidences 
which  might  have  had  something — perhaps  everything — to  do 
with  the  result,  and  was  unwilling  to  assert  the  involuntary 
conclusion  of  my  own  mind.    I  waited  for  farther  evidence. 

On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1867,  a  man  died  of  yellow  fever  on 
board  the  frigate  Susquehanna,  then  cruising  in  the  West  Inoics. 
Several  cases  followed  this  death,  presenting  the  same  symp* 
toms,  anl  again  I  resorted  to  the  hot  bath  and  with  the  same 
happy  results.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  withhold  any  longer 
this  publication  of  my  experience,  if  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
medical  officers  of  our  naval  service,  who  have  to  encounter 
this  formidable  disease.  If  yellow  fever  be  not  a  distinct  dis- 
ease, of  isolated  character,  but  merely  a  malignant  type  of  ordi- 
nary remittent  fever,  developed  by  climatic  or  local  causes,  as 
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many  of  the  profession  think,  then  it  follows  that  remittent 
feverfl  may  be  sncoessfally  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  first  man  put  into  the  hot  bath  on  board  the  Susquehanna 
had  diarrhea,  with  frequent  watery  dejections.  As  in  the 
former  cases  the  first  effect  was  to  enlarge  the  pulse  and  reduce 
its  frequency.  Tery  soon,  however,  it  became  suddenly  de- 
pressed, and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  taken  out.  I  instantly 
had  him  removed  from  the  tub,  but  the  diarrhea  wa»  checked 
and  the  recovery  was  not  less  fiitvorable  than  in  other  eases, 
though  rather  more  protracted. 

It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  enjoin  a  personal  superinten- 
dence and  care  in  this  treatment  of  fevers.  It  is  all  important 
that  the  water  should  be  as  hot  as  the  patient  will  bear  it.  The 
physician's  fingers  should  be  on  the  pulse  from  the  moment  he 
i&  put  into  the  tub,  and  when  taken  out  he  should  be  enveloped 
instantly  in  blankets,  and  carefully  watched  that  he  may  not 
throw  them  off  under  the  extreme  discomforts  of  the  sweating 
process.— -American  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


OVER-EAHNa  AS  A  UlSK  TO  LIFE  IN  OPERATIONS. 
Over-eating  is  not  commonly  supposed  to  lead  to  any  such 
risks  of  life  as  over-drinking  does,  yet  I  believe  that  you  will 
find  in  operative  surgery,  that  among,  the  habits  that  increase 
the  risks  of  life,  this  may  stand  not  far  from  druukenness, 
especially  if  the  over-eatiug  is  of  meat  and  other  nitrogenous 
foods.  I  am  led  to  believe  this  £rom  several  cases  that  I  have 
observed,  and  I  think  that  there  are  large  evidences  of  it.  You 
know  that  the  general  results  of  operations  in  provincial  hospi- 
tals tell  of  a  smaller  mortality  than  in  the  hospitals  of  London 
and  the  largest  towns.  The  difference  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
differences  in  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  other  advantages  of  that 
kind,  in  the  comparatively  rural  districts.  I  believe  that  much 
more  of  it  is  due  to  the  differences  of  habits  in  the  several 
classes  of  patients.  The  differences  are  many ;  but  one  of  the 
chief  of  them  is,  that  the  poor  in  the  agricultural  districts  eat 
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for  leBB  meat  than  those  in  large  towns  do,  and  are  by  compari- 
son less  fed;  though  probably  not  worse  fed;  and  yon  may  fre- 
quently observe  that  patients  who  oome  to  us  from  agricultural 
districts  bear  (^rations  in  all  respects  better  than  Londoners 
who  are  submitted  to  the  same  proceedings.  Of  course  many 
things  concur  to  make  the  differences  of  constitution  between  a 
town  and  a  country  population ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  among 
these  things  a  very  potent  influence  is  exercised  by  the  differ- 
ence of  diet;  and  the  differences  that  we  may  thus  see  are 
strongly  illustrated  by  what  one  hears  of  the  results  of  opera- 
tions upon  the  natives  of  India  and  other  Eastern  countries, 
whose  diet  is  almost  exclusively  vegetable.  Almost  any  amount 
of  injury  may  be  inflicted  on  them  and  not  be  followed  by  the 
destructive  mischiefs  which  occur  in  Europeans  under  the  same 
circumstances.  They  are  defective;  it  is  said;  in  healing  power ; 
but  they  recover  with  comparative  certainty;  however  slowly, 
from  operations  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  A  common  expres- 
sion about  them  is,  '^  You  can't  kill  them.'' — landQU  Lancet. 


OBIGIN  OP  LIFE  OK  OUB  OLOB2. 
With  regard  to  the  origin  of  life  on  our  globC;  M.  Figuier 
does  not  dogmatize:  —  ''Did  plants  precede  animals;  we  can 
not  tell;  but  such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  order  of  crea- 
tion/' Our  globC;  he  thinkS;  during  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
periods;  was  not  yet  mature  enough  for  the  existence  of  the 
higher  organisms.  ''A  pale  sun  struggled  to  penetrate  tho 
dense  atmosphere  of  the  primitive  world;  and  yielded  a  dim 
and  imperfect  light  to  the  first  created  beings  as  they  left  the 
hand  i>f  the  Creator;  organisms  often  rudimentary,  but  at  other 
times  sufficiently  advanced  to  indicate  a  progress  towards  most 
perfect  creations."  The  absence  of  organisms  more  advanced 
in  the  zo($logical  scale  than  were  the  Trilobites,  is  no  proof  that 
more  highly  organized  animals  did  not  exist  on  the  globe  dur- 
ing the  Cambro-Silurian  period.  Those  who  think  the  Darwin- 
ian period  approximates  to  the  truth;  and  especially  those  who 
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hold  the  ^^ complete''  theoryy  will  of  ooarse  believe  that  animAUi^ 
olassed  as  high  among  the  Yertebrata  as  the  Trilobites  and 
Cephaloboda  of  Lower  Silarian  rocks  are  among  the  Anuulosa 
and  Molusca^  existed  at  that  time  in  regions  of  the  globe  from 
which  the  ocean,  perhaps,  forever  excludes  the  inquiring  pal»on- 
tologist  f^om  verifying  his  conjectures.  The  discovery  of  the 
Eozoon  Ganadense  in  the  Laurentian  rocks,  and  the  existence 
of  beds  of  limestone  in  the  same  system,  seem  to  confirm  the 
views  of  those  who  regard  the  whole  of  the  sedimentary  rocks, 
from  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian  upwards  to  the  latest  Tertiary 
beds,  as  including  bat  a  partial  and  fragmentary  record  of  the 
past  life  of  the  globe — impressions  of  the  last-formed  links  of 
the  great  chain  of  organic  life  on  our  planet — a  few  of  the  last 
chapters  in  the  book  of  '^  Ancient  Life/' — Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science,  London. 


ABB  OUR  FEET  PROPEBLT  CLOTHED. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that,  with  all  our  boasted  improve- 
ments, we  have  not  as  yet  produced  a  proper  covering  for  tho 
feet.  Barbarous  people,  if  their  climate  admits,  go  with  bare 
feet,  or  wear  sandals  covering  only  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Wo, 
however,  encase  the  whole  foot,  and  a  portion  of  the  leg,  in  a 
material  almost  impervious  to  air  and  moisture,  and  generally 
uncomfortably  bard  and  rigid.  The  color  and  polish  of  our 
boots  are  directly  calculated  to  attract  the  sun's  rays;  and  the 
enamel  on  patent  leather,  and  the  blacking  on  ordinary  calf- 
skin, tend  to  harden  and  solidify  the  substance;  closing  the 
pores  and  making  air-tight  cases  for  a  portion  of  tho  body, 
which  exudes  more  perspiration  than  any  other,  and  is  sub- 
jected to  greater  strain. 

Our  boots  in  summer  parboil  our  feet  in  a  warm  bath,  and  in 
winter  freeze  them  in  an  icy  envelope.  It  is  doubtful  if  wet 
feet  are,  in  themselves,  very  conducive  to  disease,  some  medical 
men  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  but  cramped  confine- 
ment of  the  feet,  in  an  icy  cold  envelope,  generated  by  perspi- 
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ration  and  chilled  by  the  external  atmosphere,  thus  shutting 
the  imprisoned  feet  almost  air-tight,  is  as  unhealthy  as  it  is  un- 
comfortable. 

For  hot  weather  there  is  hardly  any  shoe  so  agreeable  as  that 
introduced  within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  known  as  the 
«rmy  shoe,  and  extensiTcly  used  by  base  ball  players.  It  is  of 
canvas  and  unblacked  leather.  It  is  oool  and  remarkably  easy 
to  the  feet.  The  texture  of  the  canvas  allows  the  escape  of  the 
{>ers[>iratiO]i,  and  the  oolor  of  the  shoe  docs  not  attraot  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

It  would  seem  that  the  plan  of  covering  other  portions  of 
our  body  with  material  pervious  to  air  might  advantageously 
be  extended  to  our  feet.  There  is  no  natural  reason  why  our 
'feet  should  be  so  much  less  sensitive  than  our  hands.  They 
become  indurated  and  deprived  of  their  natural  activity  by  long 
eonfinement.  The  people  of  warm  climates,  and  the  bare  looted 
school-boy,  who  picks  up  and  throws  pebble  with  his  feet,  show 
that  the  foot  of  the  civilized  adult  in  our  dimate  is  a  much 
abused  member. 

A  more  flexible  and  porous  material  for  our  boots  and  shoes 
might  save  us  from  many  of  those  terrible  annoyances  which, 
in  the  form  of  corns  and  bunions,  make  our  pilgrimage  one  of 
pain. — Scientific  American. 


BiiooD  tK  TAX  BoDT. — ^The  amount  of  Uood  in  an  adult  is 
nearly  thirty  pounds,  or  ^uU  one-fifth  of  the  entire  weight. 
The  heart  is  six  iuches  in  length  and  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  beatH  70  times  per  minute,  4,200  times  per  hour,  100,800 
times  per  day,  86,77:2,000  times  per  year,  2,565,440,000  in  three- 
score and  ten,  and  at  each  beat  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  blood 
are  thrown  out  of  it,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  ounces  per 
minute,  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  per  hour,  seven  hun- 
dred and  three-fourth  tuns  per  day.  All  the  blood  in  the  body 
passes  through  the  heart  every  three  minutes. 
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THE    MEDICAL    EBPOETEE. 
ST.  LOUIS,  NOVBMBEE  16,  1867. 

REVIEWS. 

THE  PHTSIOLOGT  AMD  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  ICnND.  BjBmnLY  Mavdblbt, 
M.  D.,  London,  Pbysloian  oftbe  West  London  Hotpital:  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Medioo-Psy oliologioal  Boelety  of  PatIb,  Sto. .  Ste. 

Appleton  &  Co.>  of  New  York;  hare  issued  this  work  in  their 
best  style.  The  typography  is  perfeot  and  adapted  to  almost 
the  poorest  vision ;  the  tinted  paper  is  of  the  best  quality ;  and 
the  whole  work  bears  the  impress  of  thoroughness  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  mechanical  department.  Such  a  work  we  like  to 
handle,  from  its  characters  as  above,  as  also  from  the  positive 
mental  vim  which  the  author  conveys  through  it.  We  have 
seldom  read  a  work  more  to  our  satisfaction  than  this.  Couched 
in  language  precise  and  eloquent,  the  figures  which  adorn  it  in- 
dicative of  a  highly  accomplished  mind,  the  author  is  able  to 
convey  to  his  reader  thoughts  £Eir  superior  to  the  usual  quality 
of  medical  emanations.  The  method  of  considering  the  subject 
of  insanity  differs  from  the  routine ;  leaving  the  beaten  track, 
we  find  mental  phenomena  treated  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  where  hereto  it  has  been  metaphysical.  He  who  reads 
this  work  must  have  studied  physiology  as  at  present  known, 
as  demonstrated  by  Carpenter,  Laycock,  Flint  and  Dalton.  The 
first  chapter  in  the  method  of  the  study  of  mind,  as  a  philoso- 
phical essay,  is  by  itself  worth  the  possession  of  the  book.  The 
succeeding  chapters,  on  the  relation  of  mind  on  the  nervous 
system;  the  meaning  of  mind;  reflex  actions;  sensations;  ideas; 
and  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  in  reference  to  emotion, 
volition,  &c.,  form  as  a  whole  one  of  the  first  disquisitions  on 
the  subject  we  have  seen. 

That  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  mental  diseases,  their 
causes,  varieties,  pathology  and  treatment,  stands  in  a  certain 
manner  by  itself.  The  subject  of  insanity  of  early  life  we  have 
never  seen  so  well  treated.  Bare  allusions  are  made,  it  is  true, 
in  reference  to  this  in  the  child ;  but  very  few  physicians  are 
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probably  aware  of  the  poBsibility  of  mania;  epileptic  insanity^ 
melancholy,  moral  insanity  and  the  like  in  children  of  very 
tender  age ;  if  observationB  have  been  made  of  this  kind,  at 
least  very  little  value  has  been  attached  to  them.  Of  coarse, 
insanity  in  children  must  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  for  the  mental 
faculties  have  not  as  yet  been  trained,  and  the  disorders  must 
equally  be  without  method.  It  would  be  injustice  to  the  author 
to  take  this  point  or  that  and  illustrate  it,  or  call  it  in  question ; 
the  work  must  be  carefully  read  and  studied  to  enltar  folly  into 
the  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  whole. 

We  repeat,  it  is  an  admirable  production;    such   as   the^ 
thoughtful  would  wish  to  preserve  for  constant  use.    We  wish 
that  it  may  have  a  wide  circulation,  to  dissipate  the  mists  which 
at  present  enwrap  the  minds  of  most  men  in  reference  to  this 
subject  of  insanity. 

The  book  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  our  book  stores. 

T&AN8ACTIONR  OF  THB  MEDICAL  SOCIBTT  OF  THE  STATE  OF   KANSAS, 
ton  tbe  year  1867,  btlng  it«  third  Bniiaal  meetiBg,  held  at  Leayenworth,  April.  1867. 

TBANSAOTIONS  OP  THE  INDIANA  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETT,  at  Its  Myen- 
teenth  annual  session,  held  at  Indlanapolii,  May,  1867. 

TBANSAGTIOK8   OF   THE   TWSNTT«SE0OND   ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THB 
OHIO  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY,  held  at  YtUow  SprlDgB,  Ohio,  June,  1887. 

The  transactions  of  the  above  State  societies  are  before  us^ 
and  in  looking  over  their  contents;  are  gratified  to  find  so  much 
harmony  displayed  in  the  profession^  so  much  energy  and  indus- 
try manifested  for  the  general  good ;  at  the  same  time  a  feoiing 
akin  to  mortification  arises  that  our  sister  States^  one  of  them 
at  least  so  much  younger^  have  outstripped  us  in  the  race. 
What  are  we  doing  for  the  profession  or  for  the  science  of  medi- 
cine? Our  county  societies  we  rarely  hear  from,  our  city 
societies  we  hear  from ;  but,  so  &r  as  any  good  arises,  it  is  vox  et 
prosterea  nihil. 

In  the  transactions  of  the  Kansas  Society  are  excellent  re- 
ports from  the  Committee  of  Surgery,  by  M.  Bailey,  M.  D. ;  on 
Obstetrics,  by  0.  A.  Logan,  M.  D. ;  on  Climatology,  by  T.  Sinks, 
M.  D.  There  are  well  written  essays  on  the  Therapeutic  Uses 
of  Water[;  on  Diphtheria;  on  Malarial  Miasm;  Cases  of  Poisoning 
by  Arsenic;  of  Femoral  Hernia;  of  Infantile  or  Oblique  Frac- 
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tore  of  the  Yertebm ;  oo  the  Use  of  Persulphate  of  Iron  in 
Hemorrhago;  all  indicative  of  the  enthusiaatio  apirik  which 
pervades  the  profession  there. 

In  the  transaotioDS  of  the  Indiana  State  Society  we  read  a 
very  exoelleot  addi*ess  on  Physic  and  Physicians  by  the  Presi- 
deat,  Dr.  Yierliog  Kersey,  Biohmx>iidy  Ind. ;  a  superior  Essay 
on  Bile,  by  Di.  J.  F.  Hibberd,  Bichmond  \  Statistics  in  Eeladon 
to  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages,  by  Dr.  J.  R  Weist, 
Bichmond ;  a  thorough  Beport  on  Cholera,  by  Dr.  G.  Sutton ; 
an  article  on  the  Collapsed  Stage  of  Oholera,  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bay- 
mond;  an  article  on  Cerebro-MeningiJbis  by  Dr.  J.  Moifet;  a 
very  senRible  Eseay  on  Female  Doctors,  by  Dr.  D.  Olark;  a 
paper  on  Tracheotomy,  by  Dr.  B.  E.  Haogeton ;  also  a  paper  on 
Epidemic  Dysentery,  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Ayers.  This  society  has 
been  in  operation  for  seventeen  years. 

Ohio  is.  not  behind-hand.  In  the  twenty-second  annual  meet- 
ing there  is  an  interesting  report  on  the  Treatment  of  the 
Inonrable  Insane,  by  Drs  B.  Pearce  and  B.  S.  Brown;  papers 
on  Medical  Ethics,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Harris ;  on  Cholera,  by  Dr.  J. 
Davis. 

We  have  no  space  to  analyze  these  various  papers  of  the 
above  societies.  They  all  contain  valuable  information  from 
men  who  have  worked  out  the  questions  before  them.  We  look 
at  home  and  find  but  little  animus  pervading  the  profession ;  it 
has  been  held  as  our  opinion  that  associations  are  of  benefit  for 
only  a  limited  few.  But,  after  all,  physicians  will  congregate; 
they  are  social  in  their  habits,  and  it  wants  but  an  object  to  give 
point  to  their  animus,  and  tnis  object  may  very  well  be  an  asso- 
ciation, instances  of  which  we  have  given  above.  If  the  one 
feeling  predominate  in  these  meetings,  to  advance  the  science 
of  medicine,  ignoring  partisan  spirit  or  selfish  motives,  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  these  societies.  Our  old  State 
organisation  had  its  influence.  There  are  those  in  our  State  who 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  its  meetings,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
would  contribute  again  to  its  life  if  once  reorganized.  We  are 
glad  to  see  the  initiative  taken  by  our  St.  Louis  Society  to  bring 
about  this  re-organization.    Over  a  year  ago  we  called  upon  the 
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profbssioii  in  this  State  to  act  in  the  matteri  and  now  that  time 
and  place  are  at  hand,  we  hope  oar  city  doctors  will  move 
cheerily  to  the  work  before  them.  Much  depends  upon  them, 
npon  the  interest  which  they  will  manifest  Important  subjects 
will  be  at  hand  for  the  Society  to  consider,  not  the  least  will  be 
the  effort  to  approach  the  legislature  on  the  question  of  medical 
education.  It  concerns  ihe  profession  of  the  State  to  act,  and 
right  speedily.  Let  a  general  response  be  made  to  the  call 
which  we  herewidi  append  We  suppose  the  committee  is 
actively  engaged  in  correspondence  with  our  country  members. 
On  another  occasion  we  wish  to  say  more  on  the  questions  which 
will  naturally  arise  before  this  new  body.  Again  we  saj,  let 
every  district  society^  every  county  be  represented;  if  only  by 
one  individual. 
To  tJie  Medical  Profession  of  the  State  of  Missouri  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  held  on  the 
26th  of  October,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  to  invite  the 
physicians  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  meet  in  convention,  at  12 
M.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  December,  1867,  for  the  re-organ- 
izing of  the  Missouri  State  MbdioaIi  Association.  Local  and 
County  Medical  Societies  will  please  forward  the  names  of  all 
delegates.  Where  no  Societies  exist,  all  physicians  who  are 
graduates  of  a  regular  school  in  good  standing  are  cordially 
invited. 

MONTBOSB  A.  PALLVN,  K.  D.  JAMBS  B    WASHINGTON,  M.  D. 

B0.  MONTGOaiBBT,  H.  D.  J.  K.  TOI7NOBLOOD,  M.  D. 

B.  S.  ANDBBBON,  M.  D.  G*  F.  DUDiLET.  M.  D. 

JNO.  J.  McDOMTELL,  M.  D. 

AH  A1>DBVSS  ON  PWTAL  BT>UGATION,  BBFOBB  TffBGHrCAQO  DENT  AC 
SOCIBrV.  Bt  H.  B.  Pmbslu,  D.  D.  S.,  ProfesBor  of  Optrativ* I>ciitiBtry  In  th« 
KlMoari  CoU^ge  of  0«iital  Sargmry. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  of  this  very  able  address  on 
ikte  subject  of  education  for  some  excellent  ideas,  as  well  on  the 
specialty  of  dentistry  as  on  medical  and  general  education.  A 
short  sketch  of  the  progress  of  dentistry  in  this  country  will 
awaken  the  surprise  of  those  who  have  thought  Httle  on  the 
matter.  The  writer  very  justly  remarks  that  dentistry  is  as 
worthy  the  name  of  a  specialty  as  any  other  branch  of  medicine 
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which  has  been  in  like  manner  worked  up.  Worked  up  is  the 
expressiony  for  no  men  have  labored  more  ardently  in  their  par- 
ticnlar  branch  than  the  dentists.  We  are  glad  to  see  them 
taking  the  present  stand,  and  we  would  like  that  there  shonld 
be  more  community  of  feeling  between  the  physician  and  the 
dentist.  There  need  not  be  other  than  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony in  their  separate  pursuits.  After  all^  the  physician  must 
teach  the  foundation  principles  of  medicine  to  the  dentist^  who 
builds  thereon  the  superstructure  of  his  own  individual  practice. 
Dr.  Peebles  has  the  right  ideas  on  the  subject  of  medical  educa- 
tion, as  also  on  the  necessity  of  some  preliminary  education  for 
students  of  medicine  Und  dentistry.  We  approve  heartily  of  his 
views  on  this  matter,  and  knowing  his  sincerity  and  that  he  is 
one  of  the  representative  men  of  his  profession,  we  look  now 
upon  this  specialty,  even  if  we  had  not  judged  so  before  from 
the  dental  journals  and  the  proceedingo  of  the  dental  societies, 
which  we  examine  with  much  interest,  as  truly  worthy  the  hi^ 
grade  it  assumes  for  itself. 

The  address  is  very  well  written  and  should  be  widely  circu- 
lated for  the  real  value  of  its  thoughts. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  BEPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOABD  OF  AGBrCULTUBB  TO 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  JCIS90UBI  FOR  THE  YEAR  1866. 

FIB8T  ANNUAL  BBPOBT  OF  THS  CO1C1U8SI0NBR  OF  STATISTICS  TO  THB 
OENBBAL  ASSBMBLY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOUBI  for  the  year  1806. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Spencer  Smith,  Esq.,  for 
copies  of  the  above  reports.  They  are  interesting  to  every  in- 
habitant of  Missouri,  as  containing  very  valuable  and  necessary 
information  concerning  our  State.  We  notice  the  very  exten- 
sive and  invaluable  reports  on  Climatology  by  Dr.  G.  Engel- 
mann  and  Dr.  A.  Wislizenus,  and  equally  important,  by  Prof. 
0.  G.  Swallow,  a  report  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  Missouri. 

The  reports  from  the  Blind  and  Insane  Asylums  and  from  the 
Public  Schools,  the  &rm  Statistics,  the  Proceedings  of  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  and  the  Census  of  the  State,  are  all  so  much 
useful  knowledge,  that  shows  we  have  made  rapid  strides  in  the 
race  with  older  and  more  favored  States* 
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Obituary. — We  are  pained  to  annouDoe  the  decease  of  Br. 
Bichard  E.  Bland,  who  departed  this  life  on  Tueedayi  the  5th 
Inst.,  at  the  age  of  fifty^siz  years.  Althongh  bnt  a  compara- 
tively short  time  in  the  city  (he  was,  however,  very  widely 
known  in  the  country,  having  practiced  there,  if  we  mistake 
not,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century),  yet  he  had  endeared  him- 
self to  a  large  circle  of  Mends,  even  outside  of  the  profession; 
by  his  urbanity,  his  honesty  of  purpose  in  all  his  doings,  by  his 
intelligence  and  by  his  skill  as  a  practitioner,  he  was  truly  an 
example  of  the  physician,  actuated  by  the  highest  motives  to- 
ward his  patients  and  his  professional  brethren  ;  but  above  and 
beyond  all,  he  was  the  Christian — this  was  the  secret  spring  of 
all  his  actions.  His  loss  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  him ;  the  profession  will  sadly  miss  his  genial  presence 
and  his  honest  advice.  We  append  from  the  records  of  last 
meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions : 

Whireas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  Ood,  in  the  dispensations 
of  His  providence,  to  remove  from  amongst  us,  by  death,  our 
esteemed  friend  and  brother  Dr.  Eichard  E.  Bland,  who  departed 
this  life  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst. ;  therefore, 

Jiesolvcd,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Bland  this  society  has  lost 
one  of  its  roost  active  members,  and  a  zealous  co-laborer  in  the 
cause  of  science,  truth  and  benevolence. 

Mesolvedy  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our  sincere 
sympathies  in  their  untimely  affliction,  and  condole  with  them 
the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  an  affectionate 
husband  and  father. 

Eesolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented to  the  family  of  the  deceased,,  and  to  the  medical  journals 
and  daily  papers  of  the  city. 

A.  Hammer,  M.  D.,  President. 

B.  S.  Anbxrson,  M.  D.,  Recording  Secretary. 


JSospital  Beports^^-^The  medical  and  surgical  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  will  issue  next  year  a  volume  of  reports. 

An  annual  volume  of  reports,  from  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  will 
be  issued  by  the  medical  and  surgical  staff  of  the  hospital. 
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The  Half-Yearly  Campendiwn  of  Medical  Seienee-^Behig  a 
synopsis  of  Practical  Medicinei  Surgery  and  Medical  Literature, 
The  first  part  of  this  work  will  be  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  on  the  first  of  Janaaryi  1868.  It 
will  comprise  about  300  pages  royal  octavo  sifle^  and  will  con*> 
tain  a  well-prepared  synopsis  of  the  articles  in  the  medical 
periodicals  and  monographs^  and  a  general  review  of  the  medi« 
cal  literature  of  the  preceding  six  months,  both  of  this  country 
and  Europe. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  this  national  undertaking  will  be 
heartily  supported  by  the  profession.  All  who  are  willing  to 
subscribe  are  requested  to  send  thjdir  subscriptions  to  this  office 
before  the  10th  of  December,  as  the  size  of  the  edition  of  the 
first  number  will  be  governed  by  the  encouragement  we  receive. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the  following  rates  :  Compen« 
dium,  per  annum,  two  numbers,  $8  00 ;  single  number,  $2  00. 
Address  Drs.  Butler  &  Brinton,  Editors,  115  South  Seventh 
street,  Philadelphia. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  above  work, 
and  earnestly  recommend  it  as  worthy  their  patronage.  It  is 
an  American  undertaking,  and  should  receive  the  support  of  the 
profession  of  this  country. 


The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, Salem,  Oregon,  sends  us  its  second  annual  announcement 
for  the  winter  course  of  1867-68,  commencing  in  November  and 
continuing  four  months.  We  congratulate  the  University  on  its 
so-far  successful  effort  to  develop  the  professional  interests  of 
the  very  far  West,  and  trust  that  its  progress  will  be  commen- 
surate with  the  enterprise  which  is  exhibited.  We  would  sug- 
gest that,  as  soon  as  possible,  it  lengthen  its  course  to  the  usual 
time  of  Eastern  medical  schools.  It  would  certainly  be  more 
profitable  for  the  student  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  general 
plan  of  ^medical  education.  We  can  hardly  yet  expect  that  it 
should  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  progress  in  medical  education 
as  at  present  proposed,  but  at  least  it  can  come  up  to  the  old 
stand-point.    Again  we  wish  the  institution  all  success. 
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Winter  SHreatfor  Consumptives. — A  Iar/?e  house  is  being  fitted 
up  in  Jacksonville  nnder  the  snperintendence  of  Dr.  Prince, 
heated  by  fhrnaoes;  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  purification 
and  medication  of  the  air  of  the  house,  producing  an  artificial 
climate,  not  only  favorable  for  the  most  speedy  recovery  of  pa- 
tients undergoiDg  surgical  treatment,  but  also  adapted  to  secure 
the  best  atmosphere  for  those  affected  or  threatened  with  pul- 
monary affections. 

It  is  expected  that  the  repairs  and  alterations  necessary  for 
this  purpose  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  December.  For 
further  particulars;  address  David  Prince,  M.  D.,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

We  heartily  commend  the  above  undertaking  of  our  old 
friend.  Dr.  Prince;  and  the  announcement  that  the  institution  is 
to  be  under  his  supervision  will  be  sufficient  assurance  of  its  use- 
fblnes8.  We  trust  that  the  establishment  will  be  eminently  suc- 
oessful,  and  amply  repay  the  Doctor  for  his  outlay  and  personal 
attention. 


jRemarkable  Rain  Fall — During  August  rain  fell  in  Philadel- 
phia on  twenty  days,  and  the  entire  rain  full  amounted  to  6.84 
inches,  while  in  1866  the  aniuunt  of  rain  daring  the  same  month 
was  only  2.56  inches,  and  the  average  of  seventeen  years  was 
4.52  inches.  During  the  summer  of  1867  the  rain  ftill  was  80.82 
inches ;  in  that  of  1866  8.47  inches,  and  the  average  of  sixteen 
years  12.86  inches. 


Carbolic  acid  in  diphtheria. — Formula,  B — acidi  carbolici,  mxx; 
acidi  acetici,  f  3  ss  j  mellis,  3  ij ;  tinct.  myrrhos,  f  3  ij ;  aqaa,  q.  s.; 
M.  et  fiat  gargarisma,  f  3  vj. 


A  niedico-legal  society^  composed  of  members  of  the  medical 
and  legal  profef^sions,  has  been  formed  in  New  York,  its  object 
being  the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  forensic  medicine. 
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Dr.  James  W.  McLane  has  deen  appointed  Lecturer  upon  Ma- 
teria Medioa  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  vice  Dr.  Bumscead,  who  has  accepted  the  Professorship  of 
Yenereal  Diseases  in  the  same  College. 


The  Rush  Medical  College  has  lately  inaugurated  its  new 
building,  which,  fVom  all  accounts,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
in  the  United  States. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

From  October  1,  to  November  1, 1867. 

FarnlBhed  for  tbe  St.  Loais  Medical  Beporter,  firom  the  oillolal  records, 

DEAT08  DURIKG  THE  ABOTX    PERIOD. 


White  Males 471 

White  Females 402 

Ool«red  Males 20 

Colored  Females 2Z 

Born  in  the  United  8tates ^  ^11 

Born  in  Germany 166 

Born  in  Ireland Ill 

Bom  in  other  countries 87 


Still  Born 82. 

Under  five  years  of  age 841 

Between  five  and  twenty  years...  114 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  247 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  126 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years...  47 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hunared  y'rs  S 
Total 016 


DISEASES. 


Accidents 8 

Abscess 2 

Apoplexy 10 

Atropia 6 

Albuminaria » 2 

Bronchitis 5 

Burns 1 

Carditis 2 

Cancer 2 

Cerebritis 9 

Cholera  Morbus 270 

Cholera  Infantum 72 

Convulsions 85 

Congestion  of  Brain.. 22 

Croup 6 

Diarrhoea....... 60 

Dysentery 42 

Dentition.. 9 

Dropsv , 2 

Diphtheria 8 

Delirium  Tremens 5 

Disease  of  the  Heart.. 2 

Enteritis 10 
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UERPKS  OF  THE  VULVA. 
[From  the  French  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Legendre  ] 
^  Translated  for  The  bt.  Lou'8  Medical  Reporter. 

Herpes  is  a  cutaneous  affection,  characCtirizod  anatomically 
by  glot^ilar  el<^v3||]pm  of  the  e])idermis,  of  the  sise  of  a  grain  of 
millet,  filled  with\  3'ellowish  serum,  perfectly  transparent,  and 
surrounded  by  an  areola,  slightly  roseate ;  it  appears  most 
usually  in  groups  of  six  or  eight  vesicles,  thorgh  sometimes  iso- 
lated. This  disease  has  been  attentively  studied  by  dermatolo- 
gists of  the  present  century,  who  have  cleared  up,  by  their 
efforts,  the  ob.  curity  which  has  hitherto  surrounded  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  skin.  iw  ^ 

According  to  the  volume,  the  site  and  disposition  of  the  vesi- 
cles, Bcvoral  varieties  are  admitted  under  the  names  of  herpes 
phlyctenoidos,   eostcr,   prcputialis,   cireinnatus,  iris ;   thejrj^are 
the  varieties  adopted  by  Willan,  Dateman,  Biett,  GLbert,  Sche-  * 
del  and  Cazenave.    Biett  directed  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion particularly  to  herpes  preputialis,  as  many  grave  mistakes 
had  been  made  as  to  its  character,  whether  in  the  acute  or 
chronic  stage,  as  also  in  its  treatment — mercury  being  useless,     f 
and  above  all  injurious  in  a  disease  by  nomeUrp^VenereAL^  It  *\ 
is  a  little  singular  that  Bieti  (that  acute  and  observing  inquii'cr) 
should  have  passed  by  in  silence  the  analogous  vesicular  erup. 
tioDs,  which  are  occasionally  developed  upon  the  vulva,  and  prin- 
cipally upon  the  labia  majora;  above  all,  since  he  had  devoted 
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BO  much  attention  to  the  cczematous,  pruriginons  and  lichenoid 
affections  of  this  locality,  their  obstinate  persistence  and  the 
violent  and  painful  pruritus  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  had 
pointed  out  the  treatment  appropriate  in  each  kind  of  erup- 
tion. Probably  the  time  and  the  place  in  which  the  observa- 
tions were  made  by  Bictt,  the  nature  of  the  maladies  which  he 
treated,  the  circumstances  which  develop  herpes  of  the  vulva, 
the  transitory  nature  of  the  eruption,  and  the  mildness  of  the 
disease  might  very  easily  have  conduced  to  evade  the  eye  of  the 
observer. 

As  herpes  of  the  vulva  is  not  very  frequently  met  with,  it  is 
only  in  the  hospitals  which  ^:eccive  exclusively  women  affected 
with  simple  or  specific  diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  as  at  Louv- 
eiiie,  or  at  St.  Lazare,  that  wo  have  occasion  to  observe  this 
kind  of  eruption.  During  the  last  ten  j^cars  of  his  life,  from 
1830  to  1840,  Biett  had  under  his  charge  m^le  patients  only,  and 
when,  before  this  period,  ho  had  besides  a  ^i»/fenwle  patients, 
the  practice  of  using  the  speculum  had  hardly  come  into  frequent 
use.  Hence  we  can  understand  why  horpos  of  the  vulva,  an 
eruption  rapid  in  its  course,  and  appearing  frequently  at  the 
approach  of  menstruation,  a  time  when  the  patient  would  natur- 
ally conceal  her  complaint,  should  have  escaped  tho  obseiTation 
of  this  acute  physician,  as  well  as  of  most  dermatologists. 

Alibort,  in  his  monograph  on  diseases  of  the  skin,  is  the  first 
who  speaks  of  herpes  of  the  vulva,  notwithstanding,  says  ho, 
the  inconvenience  of  multiplying  species,  this  should  attract  our 
attention,  because  it  is  ofien  seen  in  practice,  and  because  it  often 
gives  rise  to  grave  mistakes  with  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a 
sj'philitic  symptom.  This  species,  continues  Alibort,  has  been 
called  progcnital,  from  occupying  most  always  the  limits  which 
separate  the  interior  from  the  exterior  tegument  in  the  organs 
of  gojioration ;  we  observe  the  disease  very  frequently  in  the 
.  prepuce  of  tfcie  mald^or  on  a  part  just  within  the  labia  mijora  of 
the  female.  If  the  disease  bo  not  often  seen,  says  Alibert,  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  natural  modesty  of  the  sex  which  is  af- 
!*^o6tgd  by  it;  but  whether  upon  the  prepuce  or  the  labia,  they 
both  have  the  same  signification  )  they  run  their  course  in  seven 
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or  eight  days,  and  after  drying  up  in  one  place  they  reappear  in 
another.  It  is  this  t3ndency  to  return,  which  is  the  wource  of 
disquietude  to  the  patient.  After  describing  the  vesicular  char- 
acter of  the  eraption,  the  sero-purulent  transformation  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vesicles,  then  its  desiccation  in  the  form  of  crusts, 
which  rest  for  some  time  upon  a  reddish  or  livid  surface,  Aiibert 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  disease  is  not  always  benign,  and  that 
the  shin  may  ulcerate  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  individual  temperament,  which  is  more  or  less 
changed  by  anterior  or  chronic  diseases.  Ho  instances  a  neg- 
lect of  hygienic  measures,  soiled  linen  and  excessive  coitus  as  the 
ordinary  causes  of  this  eruption,  whether  as  originating  it  or 
producing  a  relapse.  Finally,  he  remarks  that  its  site  often 
alarms  the  patient,  supposing  it  to  arise  from  syphilitic  con- 
tamination. 

Eaycr,  Monneret  and  Fleury  add  nothing  to  the  description 
given  by  Aiibert.'  Huguier,  in  his  remarkable  memoir  upon  the 
diseases  of  the  secretory  apparatus  of  the  external  genitals  of  the 
female,  gives  only  a  few  words  to  the  description  of  herpes  of 
the  vulva;  but  latterly  he  has  devoted  his  attention  particularly 
to  herpes  of  the  vulva,  and  will,  no  doubt,  give  the  different 
characters  of  this  interesting  disease,  particularly  as  relate  to 
the  diagnosis. 

Before  giving  the  description  of  the  general  and  differential 
characters  of  herpes  of  the  vulva,  such  as  have  been  observed  in 
the  hospital,  I  propose  to  show  how  important  is  the  study  of 
this  disease,  and  how  deeply  interested  are  the  patient,  the  phy- 
sician, and  sometimes  even  the  law  in  which  diagnosis  can 
surely  decide.  If,  for  example,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  attempt  at  rape,  or  its  perpetra- 
tion, there  were  developed  eruptions  or  ulcers  upon  the  vulva,  it 
would  certainly  be  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  patient  that 
the  true  nature  of  these  accidents  should  be  determined.  It  is 
true  that  under  a  proper  treatment  a  syphilitic  taint  may  bo 
eradicated,  still  the  cases  may  be  refractory,  without  considering 
that  wo  never  can  be  assured  absolutely  that  there  will  never 
ultimately  appear  symptoms  of  a  secondary  or  tertiary  charac- 
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ter;  hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  eonscqaonce  to  know  whether  the 
disease  be  syphilitic  or  merely  ulceiations  of  a  non-specific  nature, 
the  rcsalt  of  a  simple  herpes  of  the  vulva. 

The  physician^  as  well  as  regards  prognosis  as  the  treatment, 
is  equally  interested  in  the  result  of  his  diagnosis;  it  is  true  that 
non-indurated  chancres,  a  variety  with  which  alone  the  ulcera- 
tions, which  succeed  herpes  of  the  vulva,  may  be  confounded, 
are  treated  by  many  physicians  without  mercury,  some  believ- 
ing that  the  simple  chancre  can  not  give  rise  to  a  constitutional 
infection;  others,  less  exclusive,  thinking  that  this  variety  of 
chancre  gives  rise  to  it  occasionally  only,  waiting  for  the  appear- 
ance of  secondary  symptoms  before  administering  mercury; 
still,  whatever  the  doctrine,  it  is  important  that  a  mercurial 
treatment  should  not  be  directed  against  a  disease  which  has  no 
specificity — no  virulence.  Finally,  when  the  physician  is  called 
to  express  an  opinion  before  a  magistrate  upon  the  nature  of 
the  ulcerations  which  have  appeared  several  days  after  an  at- 
tempt at  rape,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  ho  should  not 
commit  an  error  of  diagnosis,  of  which  every  one  can  compre- 
hend the  import.  In  fact,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  justice  to  punish 
the  guilty,  it  should,  on  the  other  hand,  proportion  the  punish- 
ment to  the  extent  of  the  crime,  and  not  punish  the  culpable  as 
having  as  well  infected  as  violated  his  victim,  when  the  syphi- 
litic infection  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 

Ilerpes  of  the  vulva  may  assist  us  in  substantiating  thct  doc- 
trine that  constitutional  syphilis  rarely,  some  authors  say  never, 
succeeds  non-indurated  chancres— a  proposition  whose  truth, 
more  apparent  than  real,  rests  for  the  most  part,  I  belicvejaffi^^v 
the  frequency  of  non-virulent  ulcerations,  but  apparently  sj^hi- 
litic,  which  herpes  and  other  diseases  produce  upon  the  vulva. 
In  otber  words,  the  ulcerations  which  succeed  herpes  or  foUi- 
cnlitis,  &o.,  often  resemble,  so  as  to  produce  mistakes,  non-indu- 
rated  chancres  of  the  vulva;  the  resemblance  is  oftentimes,  so 
great  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  inoculation 
to  decide  the  question  in  a  positive  manner.  If,  therefore,  inat- 
tentive to  the  precision  of  diagnosis,  wo  characterize  by  the 
name  of  chancre  all  the  ulcerations,  which  are  clearly  cut  or 
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punched  out,  and  of  a  grayish  color  at  bottom,  appearing  upon 
the  vulva — and  their  number  is  larger  than  might  be  supposed — we 
run  the  risk  of  considering  as  non-indurated  chancres  ulcerations 
which  have  no  specific  or  virulent  character ;  hence  wo  can  un- 
derstand how,  wiih  a  certain  show  of  reason,  it  has  been  main- 
tained  that  simple  non-indaruted  chancres  have  been  so  rareljr, 
or  even  never,  followed  by  constitutional  syphilis.  These  pre- 
tended chancres  not  being  ordinarily  virulent,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  were  not  followed  later  by  constitiitionalfiyph- 
ills.  On  the  contrary,  an  ulceration,  however  superficial)  if  it 
be  specific,  may  give  rise  to  constitutional  symptoms  as  well, 
characterized  as  if  it  arose  from  an  indurated  chancre.  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  M.  Cullerier,  who  has 
related  to  me  many  incontQstable  facts  of  constitutional  syphilis 
succeeding  to  chancres  quite  superficial. 

These  considerations  I  bnve  thought  proper  to  bring  forward 
to  show  the  importance  of  herpes  of  the  vulva  and'the  doctrinal 
and  medico-legal  qvcstions  to  which  the  nature  of  the  disease 
might  give  rise.  I  shall  speak  now  of  the  disease  in  detail,  and 
shall  dwell  upon  the  general  and  diagnostic  characters  which 
appear  to  me  as  very  important. 

Etiology, — Predisposing  and  occasional  causes  favor  the  devel- 
opment of  herpes  of  the  vulva.  These  two  orders  of  causes  may 
act  separately;  most  usually,  however,  they  act  in  conjunction. 
Among  the  predisposing  causes  are  to  be  noticed  obesity,  in 
the  warm  seasons  of  the  year,  a  natural  acridity  among  certain 
women  of  the  secretions  of  the  vulva,  the  menstrual  epoch, 
pregnancy.  With  very  fat  women  the  crural  genital  folds,  by  the 
relief  which  the  internal  and  superior  part  of  the  thighs,  touching 
each  other,  form,  present  a  very  marked  depression,  and  consti- 
tuto  a  cavity  as  it  were  in  which  are  lodged  the  labia  majora,  such 
a  disposition  of  the  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  an  active  secretion 
would  very  readily  develop- herpes  of  the  vulva.  So  among  cer- 
tain females,  with  whom  the  perspiration  and  the  mucous  and 
sebaceous  secretions  are  naturally  very  abundant,  acrid  and 
fostid,  the  warm  season  would  naturally  predispose  to  this 
disease* 
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The  approach  of  the  menstrual  period  predisposes  also  to 
herpes  of  the  vulva ;  at  this  time;  intact;  the  vulva  participates 
in  the  sanguineous  congestion  of  the  organs  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen;  furnishes  a  glandular  secretion  more  active^  and 
becomes  olten  the  seat  of  pruritus,  more  or  less  intense,  circum- 
stances which  sufficiently  explain  the  tendency  to  herpes  at  this 
time.  Thus  certain  females,  a  day  or  two  before  each  men- 
Btrnal  flow,  are  attackod  with  an  eruption  of  herpes,  character- 
ised by  one  or  more  groups  of  vesicles,  which  desiccate -at  once, 
or  mpturiog  give  rise  to  superficial  erosions.  These  -erosions 
persist  during  the  periodical  hemorrhage  and  cicatrize  without 
leaving  any  trace  a  short  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
menial  period. 

Finally,  pregnancy,  by  determining  a  congestion  of  the  pelvic 
organs,^  shown  by  the  discoloration,  sometiiaes  almost  black,  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  vulva,  and  accompanied 
by  a  creamy  secretion,  it  may  be  mueo-purulent,  predisposes  to 
herpes. 

Yaginal  discharges  are  a  frequent  cause  of  this  disease,  but 
only  when  by  their  abundance  and  their  purulent  nature  they 
bathe  the  vulva,  irritate  it,  and  thus  provoke  a  pruritu;*,  which 
the  patient  seeks  to  relieve  *by  scratching  with  the  finger  nails^ 
or  chafing  with  the  chemise,  which  is  soiled  and  hardened  by 
the  dried  discharge.  The  eruption  appears  directly  after  this 
rough  and  repeated  scratching. 

Another  occasional  cause  is  want  of  cleanliness,  which  acts 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  purulent  discharge.  In  fact, 
this  inattention  to  cleanliness,  by  producing  a  prolonged  contact 
of  the  sudorific,  mucous  and  sebaceous  secretions,  which  are  so 
active  in  this  region,  favors  their  transformation  into  altered 
products,  which,  naturally  enough,  give  rise  to  the  eruption. 
Long  and  frequent  walks  often  give  rise  to  herpes  of  the  vulva 
by  the  continual  chafing  that  occurs  between  the  vulva  and  the 
internal  and  superior  parts  of  the  thighs,  and  by  the  increase 
and  alteration  of  the  secretions  which  lubricate  these  parts.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  this  cause  is  more  frequent  among 
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women  of  considerable  embonpoint,  and  also  more  particularly 
in  the  warm  weather. 

The  last  occasional  causes  that  may  be  mentioned  are,  among 
women,  the.  excess  of  coition,  and  with  young  girls  masturbation 
and  attempts  at  violation,  which  consist  usually  in  more  or  less 
rough  and  prolonged  efforts  to  produce  the  orgasm.  It  is  im- 
portant;^however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  cause  is  often  com- 
plicated with  the  concomitance  of  a  vulvo-vaginal  discharge, 
whether  this  discharge  depends  upon  violence,  or  has  been  com- 
municated. Whatever  be  the  nature  of  it  in  the  production  of 
berpes,  we  must  add,  to  the  action  of  violence,  the  contact  with 
the  delicate  epidermis  of  these  parts,  the  acrid  and  irritating 
matter  of  the  discharge. 

General  Characters  of  Herpes  of  the  Vulva, — Herpes  of  the 
vulva  presents  itself  under  two  different  aspects,  according  as  it 
consists  in  one  or  two  groups  of  vesicles;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  a  great  number  of  scattered  or  aggregated  vesicles.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  labia-majora  are  neither  red  nor  tumefied;  the 
inguinal  glands  are  not  increased  in  size;  the  patient  does  not 
com|)Iain  of  pain,  but  only  a  8lii;ht  heat  in  the  point  occupied  by 
the  eru|)tion.  The  disease  is  rarely  seen  at  the  outstart,  when  it 
is  marked  by  a  grouj)  of  five  or  six  globular  vesicles  of  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  millet,  filled  with  a  yellowish  serum,  perfectl}'  trans- 
parent and  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  a  roseate  hue  more  or  less 
extended;  most  usually  the  vesicles  are  already  flattened,  wrink- 
led, ruptured,  filled  with  a  lactescent  serum,  or  they  are  spread 
out,  confluent,  forming  a  bullous  elevation  of  the  epidermis. 
In  fino,  frequently  the  vesicular  or  bullous  aspect  of  the  erup- 
tion has  disappeared  when  we  come  to  examine  the  patient;  the 
disease  is  then  manifested  by  a  very  superficial  erosion— rounded, 
grayish — surrounded  by  a  reddish  areola,  and  situated  either  in 
the  external  or  internal  face  of  the  labia-majora.  This  erosion, 
which  results  from  the  rupture  and  the  elevating  of  the  epider- 
mis on  a  level  with  the  vesicles,  and  between  them,  might  be 
taken  for  a  chancre,  particularly  when  situated  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  vagina  or  the  fourchette. 

When  herpes  of  the  vulva  occupies  numerous  points  on  the 
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external  and  internal  face  of  the  labia-majora/  or  the  porinenm 
and  the  margin  of  the  anus^  the  patient  will  complain  of  a  vio- 
lent burning  sensation;  and  of  acute  pain  at  the  external  genitals. 
This  pain  is  increased  on  urinating  or  in  walking,  which  is  ren- 
dered almost  impossible^  so  great  is  the  suffering.  On  examina- 
tion,  the  labia-majora  are  found  more  or  less  red  and  swollen,  as 
well  as  the  margin  of  the  anus^  when  this  region  participates  in 
the  disease;  what  particularly  strikes  the  attention  is  th^  pros* 
ence  of  numerous  ulcerations  upon  the  internal  or  external  face 
of  the  labiamajorai  or  occupying  principally  their  free  border. 
Sometimes  these  ulcerations  are  limited  to  the  vulva,  sometimes 
the  margin  of  the  anus,  the  perineum  and  even  the  internal  and 
superior  surface  of  the  thighs  at  points  corresponding  to  the  free 
edge  of  the  labia-majora,  present  similar  appearances.  Whether 
these  ulcerations  be  covered  with  a  brownish  crust  or  not,  they 
discharge  a  sero  purulent  or  purulent  fluid,  and  in  all  cnses  have 
the  following  characters  :  1  he  ulcerations  are,  in  general,  super- 
ficial erosions,  rather  than  ulcerations ;  they  are  regularly 
rounded,  with  sharp  edges  and  grayish  at  the  bottom ;  of  the 
size  of  a  very  small  lentil  when  isolated,  more  extended  and  ir- 
regular when  run  together.  Although  in  general  these  ulcera- 
tions are  superficial,  involving  only  the  various  layers  of  the 
e|)idermis,  some  among  them  resemble. chancres,  by  their  eleva- 
ted and  sharp  edges  and  grayish  depths.  What  may  still  farther 
deceive  is  the  development  in  the  corresponding  surface  of  the* 
thighi?,  small  rounded  ulcerations,  with  the  bottom  of  a  gra3'i8h 
color,  which  seem  to  be  theresult  of  inoculation,  while  it  is  noth- 
ing but  the  contact  of  an  irritating  fluid  on  two  surfaces,  which 
correspond  to  each  other  and  touch. 

In  pursuing  our  investigations,  it  is  rare  that  we  do  not  meet 
with  other  lesicms  which  clear  up  the  nature  of  the  ulcerations ; 
such  is  the  presence  of  isolated  vesicles,  but  more  frequently 
grou])ed  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  (globular),  of  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  millet,  distended  by  a  yellowish,  transparent  serum,  and 
surrounded  by  a  rose-colored  areola.  When  these  vesicles  are 
a  day  or  two  old  their  character  changes;  the  serum  becomes 
milky,  the  epidermis  wrinkles  and  then  is  ruptured ;  then  the 
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snperficial  layer  of  the  derm-membrane  is  laid  bare,  and  we  thus 
reach  by  insensible  modifications  from  the  commencing  vesicle 
to  the  ulceration,  more  or  less  deep.  Sometimes  the  vesicle,  in- 
stead of  rupturing  singly,  enlarges  and  runs  into  another,  and 
gives  rise  to  a  bullous  elevation  of  the  epidermis,  which  ruptures 
in  its  turn,  and  is  often  covered  with  a  pseudo-membranous 
layer.  At  other  times  the  enclosed  fluid  becoming  sero-puru' 
lent  concretes  in  the  form  of  a  brownish  crust  of  the  size  of  a 
hemp  seed,  which  covers  a  subjacent  ulceration.  When  the 
groups  of  herpes  exist  on  the  internal  face  of  the  labia-majora  at 
the  margin  of  the  anus,  or  on  the  perineum,  their  presence  is 
easily  ascertained ;  but  if  at  first  they  be  not  discovered,  it  is 
proper,  before  denying  their  existence,  to  examine  carefully  the 
external  face  of  the  labia-majora — to  stretch  the  skin  of  these 
parts,  in  order  to  efface  the  folds  in  which  the  vesicles  are  often 
bidden ;  wo  then  clearly  see  isolated  or  grouped  vesicles  which 
were  concealed  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  parts.  I  have 
almost  always  found  characteristic  vesicles  in  the  midst  of  numer- 
ous ulcerations ;  however,  this  character  may  disappear  in  the 
end  when  the  ulcerations  are  prolonged  by  unclcanliness,  or  acrid, 
viscid  discbarges.  But  such  cnses  are  rare,  for  the  causes  con- 
tinue to  engender  new  vesicles.  When  the  vulva  presents  sev- 
eral groups  of  vesicles,  the  lymphatics  of  the  groin  are  swelled 
and  a  little  sensible  to  pressure;  tumefaction  and  sensibility 
are  so  much  the  more  pronounced,  as  the  eruption  is  exten- 
sive and  has  given  rise  to  more  numerous  and  deep  exulcerations. 
This  engorgement,  which  may  reach  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
is  not  prominent;  it  is  appreciated  rather  by  the  touch  than  the 
sight.  1  have  never  seen  it  accompanied  by  redness  or  suppura- 
tion, only  its  complete  resolution  is  slow,  and  does  not  take  place 
for  several  days  after  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcers. 

Progress  and  Termination  of  Herpes  of  the  Vulva, — Whether 
the  vesicles  of  herpes  have  given  rise  to  superficial  ulcerations, 
or  the  scro-purulent  liquid  contained  in  the  vesicles  has  concre- 
ted in  the  form  of  crusts,  under  the  influence  of  a  proper  treat- 
ment, the  disease  most  usually  is  cured.  The  grayish  appear- 
ance at  the  bottom  of  the  ulceration  disappears  at  first  very 
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rapidly ;  it  is  often  replaced  the  next  day  by  a  roseate  hue,  then 
the  edges  subside,  the  surface  grows  pale  and  dries,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  or  five  days  the  ulcerations  are  healed.  The  site  of 
the  ulcers  in  indicated  for  several  days  by  a  sUght  reddish  de|>re8. 
sion,  which  grows  paler,  and  is  completely  effaced  if  the  derm- 
membrane  be  not  destroyed. 

This  is  the  general  rule  of  cure.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions ;  whether  by  their  locality  or  by  their  depth,  the  ulcers  may 
last  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  even  more,  and  leave  a  cicatrix  on 
healing-- indelible — or  disappearing  after  a  length  of  time. 
Those  ulcers  may  be  mistaken  for  non-indurated  chancres,  if 
we  do  not  call  to  mind  their  manner  of  evolution,  or  if  we  have 
not  ascertained  their  freedom  from  virulence.  There  is  a  man- 
ner of  transformation  of  herpes  which  may  be  confounded  with 
the  tubercular  form  of  secondary  syphilis ;  it  is  seen  in  cases 
where,  before  rupturing,  the  vesicles  are  run  into  one  large 
bulla.  Sometimes  the  denuded  surfaces* are  covered  with  a  gray- 
ish speudo-membranous  production— smooth  and  slightly  eleva- 
ted— characters  which  give  rise  to  some  analogy  to  the  mucous 
tubercles  in  complete  activity.  However,  what  distinguishes 
them  is,  that  the  prominence  of  these  ulcerations  depends  rather 
upon  the  considerable  thickness  of  a  false  membrane  covering 
the  denuded  surface  of  the  derm-membrane  than  upon  a  true 
hypertrophy  of  the  skin  j  the  grayish  appearance  is  duo  to  the 
presence  of  a  pseudo-membranous  deposit,  and  not  to  an  unequal, 
sanious,  gra3ush  erosion,  making  an  integral  part,  as  with  the 
mucous  tubercle  of  the  diseased  surface  itself.  Finallj^,  the  kind 
of  secretion  furnished  by  the  ulcers  of  herpes  is  serous  and  trans- 
parent, not  purulent,  sanious  and  foetid,  as  in  mucous  tubercle. 

Sometimes  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  which  succeed  the  herpes, 
present  a  decided  relief  above  the  surrounding  healthy  skin,  and 
appear  under  the  form  of  small,  rounded  spots,  slightly  elevatt-d, 
the  centre  of  which,  reddish  and  humid,  gives  out  a  serous,  trans- 
parent exhalation,  while  the  epidermis,  already  repaired  at  the 
circumference,  forms  a  zone  of  about  two  fifths  of  a  line  in 
breadth.  In  this  form  we  might  mistake  these  ulcers  for  chan- 
cres in  process  of  cure,  and  later  for  mucous  •tubercles  in  pro- 
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cess  of  resolution,  when  the  epidermis  is  repaired  as  well  at  the 
center  as  at  the  circumference.  This  hypeitrophied  disposition 
which  the  skin  of  ihe  labia-mojora  presents  at  the  surface  which 
has  been  occuj)ied  by  ulcerated  groups  of  herpes,  sometimes  tends 
to  increase  after  complete  cicatrization.  If  these  give  rise  to 
rounded  or  oval  tumors  of  the  size  of  a  lentil  or  more,  of  a  violet 
color,  flattened  or  slightly  convex,  and  rising  above  the  surround- 
ing surface  about  two  or  four  fifths  of  a  line,  we  might  suppose 
an  eruption  of  mucous-tubercles  But  would  not  these  mucous- 
tubercles,  which  we  rarely  ever  see  evolved,  rather  follow 
herpes,  the  vesicular  eruption  being  the  elementary  lesion  ?  Or, 
without  assuming  this  explanation,  which  fails  before  the  rapid 
cure  of  ulcers  from  herpes,  would  not  these  ulcerations,  which 
succeed  herpes,  in  a  person  of  syphilitic  diathesis,  be  an  occasional 
cause  of  mucous  tubercle?  But  these  suppositions  disappear 
before  a  continuous  observation.  In  fact,  these  spots,  after 
having  persisted  for  three  or  four  weeks  with  the  same  charac* 
ters  without  ulceration,  and  without  giving  rise  to  a  sanious, 
grayish  and  foetid  exhalation,  as  in  the  instance  of  veritable 
mucous  tubercle,  gradually  and  spontaneously  disappear,  with- 
out our  being  able  to  appreciate  the  reason  of  their  disappear- 
ance any  more  than  of  their  development  or  persistence.  This 
spontaneous  disappearance  is  at  a  moment  when  we  wore  about 
to  institute  a  specific  treato^ent  on  the  supposition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  venereal  poison.  It  is  enough  to  be  warned  of  this 
analogy  to  maintain  a  cautious  reserve  as  to  their  nature,  and 
to  delay  a  little  before  beginning  a  specific  treatment,  which 

might  be  useless. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Obituary — George     Getz    Shumard,    M,  D. — We    regret    to 

announce  the  death  of  this  eminent  geologist  and  physician. 

He  died  in  Cincinnati,  on  September  29,  of  general  paralysis. 

J)r.  Shumard  has  long  been  known  in  the  scientific  world  as  a 

geologist,  and  was  connected  with  several  scientific  expeditions 

under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Government;  also  State  Geolo- 
gist of  Texas  lie  was  well  known  in  this  cit}',  where  he  had 
many  friends  who  lament  his  loss. 
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TKEATMENT  OP  TVOOOPINa  COUGH  IN   THE  LONDON 
UObPlTALS. 

Evoty  old  woman  has  a  certain  euro  for  whoojiing  cough 
There  is  probably  no  ailment  which  haa  offered  a  finer  fiold  of 
enterprise  to  tVe  empiric.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  experience  of 
our  hospital  physicians  is  for  the  most  part  against  curative 
effect  of  any  remedy  in  this  com|)laint,  although  duo  credit  is 
accorded  to  the  relief  which  may  be  given  by  the  use  of  certain 
drugs. 

St.  Thomas'  IIospitnL — In  the  department  for  children's  dis- 
eases at  this  hospital  cases  of  whooping  cough  have  been  unusually 
numerous  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  For  the  most  part 
the  cases  presenting  themselves  have  been  of  from  one  to  three 
weeks*  standing,  although  not  a  few  cases  which  have  lasted  for 
as  man}'  months  apply  from  time  to  time  for  treatment.  As  a 
rule,  the  more  recent  cases  are  comj)licated  with  a  varying 
amount  of  bronchial  catarrh — the  catarrh,  that  is,  of  the  first 
stage,  lingering  on  and  not  unfreqncntly  increasing  after  the 
pertussis  has  become  fully  developed;  and  the  treatment  pur- 
sued by  Dr.  Gervis  in  these  cases  has,  therefore,  generally  a 
a  necessar}'  reference  to  this  condition.  The  usual  prescription, 
for  instance,  for  a  child  of  four  yea»8  would  be  moro  or  loss  as 
follows: — P.  L.  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce* 
spirit  of  nitric  ether,  one  drachm;  chloric  ether,  half  a  drachm; 
oxymel  of  squills,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  syrup  of  tolu,  two 
drachms ;  water  to  two  ounces ;  two  teaspoonfuls  every  six 
hours.  In  addition  to  this  medicine,  of  which  the  chloric  ether 
is  the  permanent  element,  and  the  other  con:>tituents  the  vari- 
able, Dr.  Gervis  lays  much  stress  upon  the  use  of  the  chloroform 
liniment,  directing  that  it  is  to  be  rubbed  into  the  chest,  both 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  night  and  morning.  Under  this  treat- 
ment, and  with  the  usual  directions  as  to  diet  and  regimen,  there 
is  almost  invariably  considerable  improvement  within  a  week; 
and  very  frequently  within  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  "  whoop" 
has  quite  passed  off,  allh  )ugh  some  amount  of  cough  may  linger 
for  a  little  while,  and  require  appropriate' treatment.  In  moro 
chronic  cases,  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  bronchial  disturb- 
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ance,  alum  is  substituted  for  tho  saline  in  combination  with  chlo- 
ric ether 5  and,  as  in  the  other  class  of  cases,  tho  chloroform 
liniment  is  omnloycd  externally,  if  in  cases  whore  tho  catar- 
rhal symptoms  have  subsided,  but  where  tho  whoop  remains, 
there  should  be  much  debility,  the  combinali  »n  of  quinine  with 
the  alum  and  chloric  ether  is  very  advantageous.  If  symptoms 
of  cerebral  irritation,  with  or  without  convulsions,  should  occur^ 
Dr.  Uorvis  has  repeatedly  obtained  tho  greatest  advantai^e  from 
small  doses  of  morphia;  and  this  both  in  eases  where  no  reme- 
dial measure  for  the  complication  has  been  previously  tried,  and 
in  others  whore  antiphlogistic  treatment — leeches,  calomel,  blis- 
ters— has  been  assiduously  but  unavailingly  adopted.  In  many 
such  cases  this  medicine  has  acted  as  a  charm,  quieting  both  tho 
pulmonary  and  cerebral  disturbance. 

Sf.  George's  Hospital, — Dr.  Dickenson  waj-s  we  neither  know 
its  seat  nor  its  antidoto.  It  runs  its  appointed  couise  regiirdless 
of  tho  Pharmacopoeia.  A  more  or  loss  persevering  trial  of  most 
of  tho  remedies  which  have  been  urged  as  able  to  cut  short  tho 
disease  has  resulted  in  failure.  Expectorants,  remedies  reputed 
as  antiphlogistic,  drugs  which  have  no  repute  except  as  cures  for 
whooping  cough,  irritating  applications,  including  Iioche*8 
embrocation,  alum,  nitric  acid,  bromide  of  ammonium — iheso 
and  others  have  been  tried  by  Dr.  Dickinson,  and  found  want- 
ing. As  regards  the  disease  in  question,  such  remedies  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  which  do  harm,  and  those  which 
do  good,  Antimonials,  and  all  such  remedies  of  the  depr(5ssing 
class,  appear  to  be  injurious  by  lowering  the  patient  without 
touching  the  disease ;  while  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  nitric 
acid  and  bromide  of  ammonium  is,  that  where  they  are  given  in 
small  doses  they  do  no  obvious  miscliiof.  Whooping-cough 
appears  to  bo  as  essentially  incurable  as  t3'phus  or  any  of  tho 
specific  fevers.  At  the  same  time,  good  may  bo  dono  b}'  meet- 
ing urgent  symptoms  as  they  arise,  and  by  directing  treatment 
to  tho  various  complications  which  are  a^.t  to  endanger  the 
patient. 

When  the  spasmodic  cough  is  violent  and  threatening,  as  is 
apt  to  bo  tho  caso  in  tho  later  stages  of  tho  disease,  medicines 
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which  act  as  sedatives  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Opium  is 
sometimes  useful  under  these  circumstances^  sometimes  bella- 
donna ;  hj'drocj'anic  acid  is  better  than  either.  The  dilute  acid 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  iriinim  or  half-minim  doses,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  child,  is  more  effectual  than  anything  else  in 
diminishing  the  laryngeal  spasm,  which  is  often  a  source  of 
danger. 

King's  College  JfospitaL—Jn  the  out-patient  department  of 
this  hospital  in  the  early  stages  of  whooping-cough  the  simplest 
expectorants  only  are  employed  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Playfair.  When 
the  disease  is  more  fully  developed,  the  bromides  either  of  potas- 
sium or  ammonium  (for  there  appears  to  bo  no  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  action  of  the  two  salts)  have  besnon  the  whole  more 
frequently  u<ed  than  any  other  drugs.  They  have  been  gener- 
alh'  given  in  doses  of  a  grain  for  each  year  of  the  child's  age, 
increasing  the  amount  gradually  if  they  seem  to  be  of  service. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  use  of  this  medicine  has  been 
attended  by  marked  benefit;  often  it  has  failed  to  be  of  service, 
even  in  cases  apparently  the  best  suited  for  its  employment. 
The  class  of  cases  in  which  it  most  frequcntlj'  proves  beneficial 
fffe  those  in  which  the  paroxj'sms  are  very  frequent  and  severe, 
indicating  much  implication  of  the  ncrvot^s  system.  In  such  it 
often  quiets  the  convulsive  cough  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 

The  next  most  useful  remedy  has  been  found  to  be  belladonna, 
which  is  generally  tried  when  the  bromides  have  failed.  In  the 
more* advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  and  in  very  feeble  children, 
it  has  been  found  of  much  use  given  in  combination  with  cod- 
liver  oil  and  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron.  In  the  weak  and  cachectic 
children  that  attend  the  out-patient  department  of  a  large  hos- 
pital the  use  of  some  such  tonic  may  be  considered  absolutely 
essential,  and  the  above  combination  has  been  found  to  be  very 
valuable. 

Minute  doses  of  hydrocj-anic  acid,  generally  combined  with 
some  preparation  of  bark,  are  sometimes  serviccabje  It  seems 
to  act  best  in  the  efficacious.  Its  frequent  failure  may,  perhaps, 
be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  care  required  in  prescribing  so  power- 
ful a  remedy  in  out-door  practice,  where  mistakes  ar'i  necessarily 
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froqncnt;  and  where  the  effects  of  particular  drags  cannot  be 
carefully  watched.  ^ 

The  frequency  of  secondary  chest  complications  has  been 
remarked — the  inevitable  consequence  of  bringing  the  children 
to  the  hospital  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  has  been  found  that 
any  depressing  treatment  is  worse  than  useless  when  such  com* 
plications  arise,  and  that  they  are  best  treated  by  enveloping 
the  chest  in  large  linseed-meal  poalticeSi  or  in  damped  cotton 
wadding  and  oiled  silk,  along  with  mild  counter-irritating  embro- 
cations. Small  doses  of  sesquicarbonato  of  ammonia  and  chloric 
ether  have  generally  been  given  internally,  with  nourishing  diet^ 
and  stimulants  when  necessary. 

Westminsier  Hospital. — It  is  now  some  thirteen  years  since 
Dr.  Gibb  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  his*  mode  of 
treatment  of  whooping  cough  by  nitric  acid  in  a  monograph  on 
that  disease.  A  large  experience  of  its  use  since  then,  both  in 
public  and  private  praciicc,  has  convinced  him  of  its  great  value, 
and  that  ho  bad  not  exaggerated  its  good  effects.  Its  internal 
uao  ho  has  found  not  only  serviceable  in  curing  the  pertussal 
malady,  but  at  the  samo  timo  prophylac  against  intercurrent 
throat  complications.  His  formula  consists  of  an  ounce  of  the 
dilute  niiric  acid,  four  drachms  of  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, and  enough  simple  syrup  to  make  a  six-ounce  mixture. 
For  an  infant  the  dose  is  a  teaspoon ful  every  three  or  four  hours, 
and  f.yr  children  from  two  to  five  years  of  age  two  or  three 
drachms  at  the  same  periods.  Occasionally  ho  has  found  it  con- 
venient to  add  an  ounce  of  glycerine,  diminishing  the  mixture 
by  an  equal  quantity  of  the  sj-rup  is  liked  by  the  child,  and  is 
well  borne,  and  the  good  oflTcets  are  very  speedily  visible  in 
diminishing  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  spasms.  Accord- 
ing to  the  frequency  of  the  paroxysms,  together  with  their  vio- 
lence, severity  and  duration,  so  is  there  soreness  or  uneasiness 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  ;  this  Dr.  Gibb  obviates  by  the 
topical  use  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  larj-nx  (twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce)  by  means  of  a  curved  brush. 

Tho  advantage  of  the  nitric  acid  treatment  is,  that  it  can  bo 
given  in  the  three  stages  of  the  disease.     When  the  nervous  ele« 
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ment,  however,  is  very  strong,  and  there  are  manifestations  of 
cerebral  irritation,  Dr.  Gibb  has  substituted  the  bromide  of 
ammonium  for  the  nitric  acid,  in  doses  of  from  four  to  fifteen 
grains,  according  to  ago,  combined  with  ipecacuanha  wine  and 
occasionally  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  zino.  Provided  there  are 
no  dangerous  or  severe  complications  requiring  special  measures, 
it  has  been  found  that  each  of  these  two  modes  of  treatment 
proves  successful  in  curing  the  great  majority  of  cas'js;  and  we 
are  told  it  is  somewhat  unusual,  unless  when  easterly  winds  are 
prevailing,  for  children  at  Westminster  Hospital  to  remain 
longer  under  treatment  than  from  two  to  five  weeks.  In  very 
>  young  children  and  infants,  a  few  doses  sometimes  of  the  nitric* 

acid  mixture  are  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure;  and  if  the  little 
patients  -are  carefully  looked  after,  warmly  clad,  and  properly 
fed,  there  is  no  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

In  many  hundreds  of  examinations  Dr.  Gibb  has  found  the 
fact  hold  good,  which  he  was  the  first  to  announce  many  years 
ago,  that  the  urine  in  pertussis  is  almost  invariably  saccharine. 

Foundling  Hospital — During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  18^6, 
Dr.  Julius  Pollock  tells  us,  an  outbreak  of  whooping-cough 
occurred  at  this  hospital.  It  comtnenced  in  July  and  terminated 
'  in  September,  There  were  in  all  26  cases,  the  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren being  from  three  to  six  years.  There  wcr6  no  deaths. 
The  longest  case  was  103  days;  the  shortest  21  days;  average, 
50  days. 

In  the  treatment  the  following  wore  tried  :  Conium,  bromide 
of  potassium,  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  alum,  antimony,  ipeca- 
cuanha, compound  tincture  of  camphor,  and  oil  of  amber. 
Inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform;  painting  with  iodide 
liniment  (B.P.)  along  the  track  of  the  cervioal  glands.  Emetics 
were  generally  given  at  the  commencement  (ipecacuanha  pow- 
der, ten  to  twenty  grains),  and  occasionally  in  the  course  of  the 
disorder,  if  the  chest  seemed  choked  with  phlegm. 

The  bromide  of  potassium  was  found  to  have  no  effect,  nor  did 
conium  appear  to  have  any  advantage  over  opium.  The  iodine 
liniment  to  the  neck  did  nothing.  The  vapor  of  chloroform 
seemed  to  check  the  spasm,  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  admin- 
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isterfng  it,  was  not  mnch  tried.  No  remedy  appeared  to  shorten 
in  any  way  the  disease,  bat  the  most  useful  treatment  was  found 
to  be  the  following :  To  keep  the  room  warm  (50*  to  60'') ;  to 
give  emetics  at  the  beginning,  and^  when  necessary,  occasionally 
daring  the  disease;  to  keep  the  bowels  freely  open  ;  and  to  give 
the  following  mixture  three  times  daily:  Dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid;  one  to  two  minims;  ipecacuanha  wine,  five  to  ten  minims  ; 
compound  tincture  of  camphor,  ten  to  twenty  minims ;  water^ 
half  an  ounce. — London  Lancet. 


DISEASE  PRODUCED  BY  SLEEPING  TOGETHER. 
During  the  night  there  is  considerable  exhalation  from  our 
bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  we  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  the 
vapors  of  the  surrounding  air.  Two  healthy  young  children 
Bleeping  together  will  mutually  give  and  receive  healthy  exhala- 
tions ;  but  an  old,  weak  person  near  a  child  will,  in  exchange 
for  health,  only  return  weakness.  A  sick  mother  near  her 
daughter  communicates  sickly  emanations  to  her;  if  the  mother 
has  a  cough  of  long  duration,  the  daughter  will  at  some  time 
also  cough  and  suffer  by  it;  if  the  mother  has  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, it  will  be  ultimately  communicated  to  her  child.  It 
is  known  that  the  bed  of  a  consumptive  is  a  powerful  and  sure 
source  of  contagion,  as  well  for  men  as  for  women,  and  the 
more  so  for  young  persons.  Parents  and  friends  ought  to  oppose 
as  much  as  in  their  power  the  sleeping  together  of  old  and 
young  persons,  of  the  sick  and  of  the  healthy.  Another  reason 
ought  to  forbid  every  mother  or  nurse  keeping  small  children 
with  them  in  bed;  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  prudence,  no 
year  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  a  new  involuntary  infanticide. 
A  baby  full  of  life,  health  and  vigor  in  the  evening  is  found  dead 
the  next  morning,  suffocated  by  its  parents  or  nuri?e. — Exchange. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  MOON'S  SURFACE. 
Astronomers  are   just    now  interested  in   a   change   lately 
observed  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.     Our  readers  know  that 
the  inequalities  on  its  surface  are  shown  by  the  telescope  to  be 
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real  mount aina  and  valleys,  and  that  astronomers  have  given 
them  names  ;  among  the  mountains  are  several  craters  of  extin- 
guished volcanoes — one  of  them  called  the  Crater  of  Linneus, 
which  formerly  showed  a  dark,  deep  impression  in  its  centre. 
This  has  heen  filling  up,  and  shows  now"an  elevated,  circular, 
white  centre,  and  no  longer  a  crater.  It  appears  from  this  that 
the  moon  has  not  entirely  lost  its  volcanic  activity,  or  rather 
that  it  has  not  yet  cooled  down  to  its  very  centre,  and  that  any 
cooling  and  subsequent  contraction  of  its  liquid  core  will  inter- 
fere with  its  solid  shell,  and  this  will  show  itself  by  upheavals 
where  the  crust  is  thinnest,  and  produce  new  volcanoes.  For 
the  same  reason  slow  upheavals  of  mountain  ridges  take  place 
on  the  earth  to  the  present  day,  and  even  sudden  upheavals 
such  as  earthquakes.  Volcanic  action,  however,  appears  extinct 
in  the  moon,  and  no  observations  on  the  dark  sides  have  ever 
showed  the  least  sign  of  fiery  eruption,  nor  is  their  a  trace  of 
the  least  cloud;,  smoke  oT  atmosphere. — Exchange, 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  SUN. 
The  sun,  says  Herschel,  in  his  lectures,  is  distant  from  the 
earth  92,000,000  of  miles,  its  diameter  is  850,000  miles,  or  more 
than  one  hundred  times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  weight  or 
power  of  gravitation  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  times 
that  of  the  earth.  If  placed  where  the  earth  is,  its  circumference 
would  not  only  include  the  moon,  which  is  230,000  miles  from 
the  earth,  but  would  reach  out  past  it  nearly  as  far  again.  A 
A  man  standing  on  the  sun  would  bo  crushed  flat  by  his  own 
weight  if  he  could  stand  the  heat  long  enough.  The  heat  on 
the  sun's  surface  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by 
burning  six  tons  of  coal  per  hour  on  each  square  yard.  It  is 
very  much  greater  than  would  be  required  to  melt  any  metals 
known  on  earth.  The  most  brilliant  light  that  can  bo  manufac- 
tured by  chemists  looks  like  a  black  spot  if  looked  at  against 
the  sun.  The  outer  surface  of  the  sun  is  composed  of  scales  the 
shape  of  a  willow  leaf,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  long.  It 
is  these  that  give  out  the  light  and  heat.     A  groat  distance  be- 
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low  this  outer  coat  ther3  is  a  layer  of  dark  clouds,  probably 
metallic.  Again,  there  is  a  great  space,  and  then  another  layer  of 
still  darker  clouds,  likely  of  the  same  material ;  another  great 
inteiTal,  and  then  the  solid  surface  of  the  sun.  The  sun  travels 
about  a  million  of  miles  a  day,  and  yet  in  the  last  two  thousand 
years  it  has  not  traveled  one  sixtieth  part  the  distance  to  the 
nearest  star.  In  fact  there  is  hardly  any  perceptible  change  in 
its  position  among  the  stars,  one  of  which — Sirius — is  large 
enough  to  make  two  or  three  hundred  like  it. 


A  CURIOtrs  CALCULATIONS. 
An  exchange  says  :  *'  What  a  noisy  creature  would  a  man  be 
were  his  voice,  in  proportion  to  his  weight,  as  loud  as  that  of  a 
locust!  A  locust  can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  one-sixteenth 
of  a  mile.  The  golden  wren  is  said  to  weigh  but  half  an  ounce, 
80  that  a  middling  sized  man  would  weigh  down  not  short  of 
four  thousand  of  them  j  and  it  must  be  strange  if  a  golden  wren 
would  not  outweigh  four  of  our  locusts.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  a  common  man  weighs  as  much  as  sixteen  thousand  of  our 
locusts,  and  that  the  note  of  a  locust  can  bo  heard  one-sixteenth 
of  a  mile,  a  man  of  common  dimensions,  pretty  sound  of  wind 
and  limb,  ought  to  be  able  to  make  himself  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  thousand  six  hundred  miles  ;  and  when  he  sneezed 
^his  house  ought  to  fail  about  his  earsT  Supposing  a  flea  to 
w<^igh  one  grain,  which  is  more  th&n  its  actual  weight,  and  to 
jump  one  and  a  half  yards,  a  common  man  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  with  jumping  powers  in  proportion,  could  jump 
twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  miles,  or  about  the  distance 
from  New  York  to  Cochin  China," 


A  USEFUL  CALCULATING  MACHINE. 
A  calculating  machine  is  in  use  in  the  office  of  the  Ecgistrar 
General  in  London.  Its  operations  are  both  accurate  and  use- 
ful, and  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Registrar  there  are 
numerous  calculations  involving  a  regular  series,  but  by  means 
of  logarithms,  questions  involving  calculations  in  the  higher 
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branches  af  mathematics  can  be  redaced  to  very  simple  forma* 
laS;  and  brought  into  such  a  compass  as  will  readily  admit  of 
their  insertion  in  the  machine.  The  machine  T^as  intended  to 
perform  only  the  operation  of  addition,  but  by  various  expedients 
it  is  made  to  perform  also  subtraction,  multiplication  and  divis* 
ion.  The  machine  has  also  been  used  to  introduce  the  element 
of  interest  in  the  various  tables.  The  preliminary  steps  of  the 
work,  such  as  calculating  the  mortality  at  decennial  periods  of 
age  and  deducing  the  difference,  were  performed  without  the  aid 
of  the  machine,  but  when  the  differences  were  once  obtained  the 
machine  was  able  to  take  up  the  work  and  continue  the  calcula- 
tion in  the  differential  method. 


KUSSIAN  STATISTICjJ. 
St.  Petorsburgh  has  seven  largo  civil  hospitals:  those  of 
Aboukoff,  Alexander,  St.  Peter  and, St.  Paul,  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Kalinikne,  Mary  and  Vassili-Ostroff.  The  number  of  patients 
entering  these  hospitals  increases  yearly  r  in  1863  the  number 
was  28,005 ;  in  1864  it  was  31,T33 ;  in  1865  it  rose  to  43,463,  and 
last  year  to  45,027.  The  latter  comprised  the  following  dis- 
eases: Typhus  fever,  8,398  j  chronic  affections,  7,308;  ague, 
6,823;  special  affections,  4,370;  cholera,  4,018;  acute  disorders, 
10,595;  surgical  cases,  3,437;  lunacy,  82.  There  were,  owing 
to  chronic  affections,  2,762  deaths ;  to  cholera,  1,045;  to  typhus, 
1,585  ;  to  ague,  625;  to  surgical  cases,  360,  and  to  miscellaneous 
cases,  1,175.  If  we  compare  these  results  we  shall  find  that 
typhus  carried  off  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  patients  it  had 
attacked;  chronic  affections  about  one-third ;  cholera  about  two 
out  of  every  five;  surgical  cases  somewhat  more  than  one  in  10, 
and  ague  one  in  13. 


MILKS  OF  KAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 
According  to  the  Financial  Ohronicle,  there  is  in  the  whole 
world  95,727   miles  of  railroad.    Of  this  number  the  United 
States  has  36,896;  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland,  13,286;  France; 
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8,982 )  Prussia,  5,794 ;  Austria,  3,830;  Italy,  3,213;  Russia,  2,775; 
British  India,  3,379.  Of  European  countries,  Norway  has  the 
smallest  number— 43  miles.  In  South  America,  Brazil  has  the 
largest  namber,  433;  and  Yenezucla  the  smallest,  32.  South 
America  has  a  total  of  1,041  miles.  Canada,  with  Now  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  has  2,438.  Taking  the  world  by  divis- 
ions. North  and  South  Araeriea  and  the  West  Indies  have  40,866 
miles.  Europe  has  50,117 ;  Asia,  3,660 ;  Africa,  375 ;  Australasia, 
3,007;  or  a  total  in  the  world  of  95,727. 

THE    MEDICAL    EEPOKTEE. 
ST.  LOUIS,  DECEMBER  1,  1867. 

REVIEWS, 

THE  SCIESCE  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MKDICINE.  By  William  Aitken,  M.  D 
Vol.  2,  with  JuMitions  by  Mebeoith  Clymcr,  Jtf.  1>.  FhHadelphia:  Lindsay  & 
BlakIston.    18«7.. 

We  took  occasion  on  the  receipt  of  the  first  volume  of  tlio 
above  very  valuable  work  on  the  science  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine to  speak  in  unqualified  praise  of  its  character  and  extent. 
The  present  volume  renders  this  whole  subject  complete.  The 
American  editor  has  added  seventeen  new  articles,  equal  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pages  additional,  on  topics  of  great 
importance,  some  of  which  being  little  more  known  than  from 
what  we  meet  with  in  the  medical  journals-  To  select,  for 
example,  we  have  an  excellent  article  on  aphasia  ;  on  the  sphyg- 
mograph  ;  on  inhalations  in  diseases  of  the  air  passages;  on  the 
delirium  of  inanition,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  second  volume  we  find  the  subject  of  medicial  geo- 
graphy quite  extensively  treated.  Though  still  in  its  infancy, 
this  distribution  of  disease  never  has  been  studied  sufficientlj'  to 
give  very  valuable  results.  Thns  we  have  been  able  to  clansif}^ 
according  to  temperature  diseases  of  a  miasmatic  or  contagious 
characler,  sur.h  as  p'ague,  3'ellow  fever,  typhus  fever,  and  the 
like.  Thus  we  find  reasons  for  continued  fevers,  for  catanhal 
and  constitutional  aifections. 

This  work  is  a  library  in  itself,;  it  is  a  monument  to  the  indus- 
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try  and  intellect  of  the  author;  it  will  stand  as  the  text  book  for 
the  young  physician  ;  as  the  book  of  reference  to  the  older  man. 
It  i9  an  inexhaustible  fount  of  information,  from  which  we  can 
draw,  and  still,  be  unconscious  of  any  labor  which  wo  may  impose 
upon  ourselves  in  examining  its  chapters. 

IXJUIIIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORnrr  AND  EYELIDS.  Bv  George  L^W90ll.  F.  R.  C.  S  , 
Kii>;laud.    WithnuuaerouailluBtratioDS.    rhiUdclphia:  llvaryC.  Lea,  Fublisber. 

1^C7. 

A  very  excellent  work  on  the  above  subject  j  not  the  of 

its  merits  being  the  illustration  of  each  particular  injury  by 
characteristic  cases.  The  most  important  points  in  reference  to 
these  injuries  have  been  clearly  portrayed,  as  well  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  immediate  results^as  to  those  changes  which  occur 
more  remotely.  It  differs  from  most  works  on  the  eye,  as  being 
confined  chiefly  to  wounds  of  every  kind,  and  their  results,  and 
hence  forms  a  most  valuable  production  for  the  physician,  who 
'in  an  emergency  may  be  able,  with  the  information  hero  given, 
to  relieve  the  patient,  even  if  he  do  not  cany  out  the  cure.  How 
necessary  it  is  for  every  practitioner  to  possess  general  princi- 
ples in  all  branches  of  medicine,  howevjer  wide  they  maj'  be  ;  it 
is  impossille  so  thoroughly  to  specialize  as  to  confine  each 
specialist  strictly  within  his  own  limits.  This  is  the  fault  at  the 
present  day,  of  making  every  one  run  along  in  certain  grooves, 
made  by  others  or  prepared  by  himself.  Are  not  physicians  too 
ready  to  give  up  all  thoughts  upon  subjects  which  are  appro- 
])riiited  for  the  special  use  of  certain  chosen  ones.  It  is  for  the 
general  practitioner  that  such  works  as  the  above  are  prepared, 
and  we  hope  to  see  them  widely  circulated;  to  the  though iful 
man  they  can  never  come  ami-s.  We  recommend  the  work  to 
the  careful  attention  of  all. 

A  THE  VTISE  OS  ^^r^f/VV  PflY^TOLOGY.  DESIGNED  F  »R  THE  USE  OF  STU- 
DENTS AVD  PUACTITIONERSOF  MEDICINE.  By  John  C.  Dalt«.!»  M.  D. 
Fourth  edition,  rtviaed  und  ealarg«rdf  with  -/Tl  illustrations,  PhiltwlilphU:  II. 
0    Lea.     lf«7. 

Wo  are  under  many  obligations  to  this  enterprising  publisher 
for  an  improved  edition  of  this  work  on  physiologj'.  This 
branch  of  medicine  is  so  rapidly  progressive,  not  only  in  itself, 
but  also  in  collateral  studies,  which  do  not  fail  to  make  their  im- 
press on  physiology,  that  every  year  almost  demands  a  new  edi- 
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tion  of  a  work  of  this  character  to  keep  pace  with  such  progress. 
Thus  the  present  edition  is  not  marked  by  any  very  great  dis- 
coveries in  physiological  knowledge,  but  a  thorough  revision  has 
brought  it  up  to  the  times.  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Dalton  as  a 
physiologist  must  make  his  work  a  standard  in  the  schools  and 
the  profession.  There  can  be  no  better  textbook  for  students. 
As  an  American  work,  also,  it  should  stand  pre  eminent  in  the 
estimation  of  medical  men  of  this  country,  and  should  be  placed 
among  the  foremost  in  our  medical  schools.  We  advise  every 
student  of  medicine  to  place  this  in  his  library ;  the  practitioner, 
of  course,  will  not  fail  to  make  it]his  book  of  reference. 

ON  LIGATION  OF  THE  FUNIS.     By  A.  F.  A.  Kiwo,  M.  D.,  late  Lecturer  on  Toxi- 
cology, National  Medical  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  an  essay  on  this  all-important  question,  whether  we 
should  ligate  t^jbie  unbilical  cord  or  not.  The  author  has  consid- 
ered the  subject  in  every  light,  for  so  universal  a  practice  as  this 
ligation  might  well  produce  hesitation  before  advancing  the  con- 
trary doctrine.  But  only  the  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  prin- 
ciples has  given  him  the  courage  to  make  them  public  and  urge 
upon  the  profession  the  testing  of  their  validity  by  the  light  of 
actual  experience.  The  conclusions  at  which  the  author  has 
arrived,  are :  First,  that  ligation  of  the  umbilical  cord  at  child- 
birth is  in  all,  or  at  least  in  the  very  great  majority  of  cases, 
unnecessary;  second,  that  it  is,  in  many  cases,  injurious;  third, 
that  certainly  in  some,  and  probably  in  not  a  few,  it  is  actually 
fatal  to  life.  The  arguments  in  support  of  these  propositions  are 
well  grounded,  and  have  certainly  very  etrongly  inclined  us  to 
their  adoption.  We  shall,  when  occasion  properly  arrives,  try 
the  method  of  non-ligation,  and  watch  carefully  the  results. 
The  old  method  of  dressing  the  umbilical  cord  has  nothing  to  be 
urged  in  its  favor,  especially  so  where  we  find  among  some  nurses 
and  physicians  the  practice  of  removing  the  dressings  from  day 
to  day  to  the  annoyance  and  injury  of  the  child.  It  is  the  author's 
desire  to  have  the  whole  subject  considered  and  experimented  on 
by  the  profession.  Viewing  it  as  a  novelty  merely,  it  is  worthy 
serious  attention,  that  it  may  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits. 
We  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  essay  to  every  physician,  who 
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will  find  it,  as  a  literary  production  at  least,  well  repaying  time 

and  attention. 

» 

A  BIEVVIAL  RETROSPECT  OF  MEDTCINE.  SURGERY  AND  THEIR  ALLIED 
sriKX'JK-J.  Edited  by  Mr.  H  Power.  Dr  Ai»ff7iB,  Mr  Holmes.  Mr.  Thom\9 
Windsor,  Dr.  B\rnbs  and  Dr.  C  Hiltom  Faoqc,  Tor  the  New  Sydeobam 
Society.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  A  Blakiflton.    1807. 

Eight  extensive  reports,  with  a  complete  index,  which  latter 
in  itself  is  necessary  to  show  the  great  range  of  topics  gathered 
from  the  medical  world,  on  the  branches  of  Physiology,  Practi- 
cal Medicine,  Surgery,  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Mid- 
wifery and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, Materia  Medica  and  Public  Health,  respectively,  together 
form  a  considerable  volume  of  valuable  information.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  the  eminent  names  at  the  head  of  those  papers 
to  convey  an  idea  of  their  value. 

Lindsay  &  Blakiston  have  placed,  with  their  usual  enterprise, 
this  volume  before  the  profession.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  this 
anticipates,  or  else  is  synchronous  with  the  issue  of  the  same 
volume  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society. 

A  H.VNDBOOK  op  tTTERrXE  TTTERAPEUTIC3.  By  Edward  Johh  Tilt,  M.  D. 
New  York :  WiUlam  Wood  &  Ck).    lattl. 

Although  several  years  have  pa$«sed  since  this  work  was  first 
issued  from  the  press,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  opinions  therein 
laid  down  as  yet  holding  good.  It  is  an  excellent  book ;  the 
therapeutics  of  the  uterus  have  been  much  changed  since  mani- 
pulations are  more  common,  but  the  physician's  older  mode  of 
treatment  will  answer  the  purpose  a  while  longer.  We  recom- 
mend a  rc-perusal  of  the  work  by  those  who  have  made  pro- 
gress }  we  are  sure  it  may  impose  some  restraint  upon  the  too 
rapid  career  of  the  reformer,  just  as  in  general  practice  wo  fre- 
quently stop  to  re-examine  old  doctrines,  surprised  at  the  truths 
which  are  developed,  as  we  regard  them  in  the  stronger  light  of 
experience.  Let  no  one  think  his  time  lost  by  perusing  this 
work  once  more. 

IS  IT  T?  A  ROOK  Fr»R  EVERY  MAV.  A  COMPANION  TO  "WHY  NOT?"  A 
BOOK  FOR  EVERY  WO  HAN  By  Prof.  H.  R.  Storer,  M.  D.  Lee  AShep- 
ard,  Boston.    1867. 

After  our  notice  of  the  little  book,  «  Why  Not?"  a  book  for 
every  woman,  we  should  but  repeat  what  was  there  said  in 
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speaking  of  the  present  production  of  Prof.  Storer.  It  is  an 
essay  of  much  value  to  all^  and  coming  at  a  time  when  all  need 
it.  Its  clear,  vigorous  style  goes  directly  to  the  weakest  under- 
standing, and  must  convey  something  of  the  writer's  energy  and 
noble  purpose  to  him  who  roads.  We  hope  the  production  will 
be  widely  circulated  3  we  are  sure  it  must  have  a  happy  influence 
on  whoever  reads  it.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Storer  on  the  success 
with  which  he  is  meeting,  not  only  in  reference  to  his  publica- 
tions, but  also  in  his  professional  standing.  Opposition  has 
stimulated  him  to  further  exertion,  and  he  has  overridden  the 
petty  jealousies,  which  may  annoy,  though  ultimately  must  suc- 
cumb to  superior  force. 

In  the  Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal  for  June  20, 1867, 
we  find  a  highly  complimentary  and  truly  just  notice  of  Prof. 
Storer's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  profession,  so  far  as  relates  to 
his  efforts  to  advance  the  study  of  the  surgical  diseases  of  wonfen. 
That  this  notice  was  not  formal  merely,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  class  who  were  practition- 
ers, chiefly  of  many  years'  standing.  Lately,  in  furtherance  of 
his  own  views  of  medical  education,  and  in  accordance  with  tho 
resolutions  of  the  Convention  of  Teachers  at  Cincinnati,  he  has 
associated  with  several  professional  gentlemen  of  high  standing 
for  tho  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments to  advanced  students  and  to  physicians  who  desire  to  fit 
themselves  for  special  practice.  The  course  will  not  conflict 
with  the  collegiate  curriculum.  These  specialties  in  study  are 
gradually  winning  their  waj-,  and  will  probably  form  the  basis 
of  reform  in  medical  education.  Men  of  tho  profession  arc  up 
and  doing,  and  their  work  is  gradually  impressing  the  outer 
walls  of  the  old  system. 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  nAND-BOOK  FOR  1868.    By  W.  Elmer.  M.D.    Towsse  d 
&  Adanifl,  Fublishci'd.    New  York. 

This  publication  has  reached  its  eleventh  year,  and  each  year 
has  made  it  more  and  mpre  acceptable.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
so  convenient  a  form  for  the  keeping  of  physicians*  accounts,  and 
the  daily  history  of  disease,  as  in  this  edition  before  us.  It 
eaves  a  great  deal  of  time,  as  we  hope  to  experience  the  coming 
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year,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  annoyance,  to  judge  by  the  account 
books  of  some  of  oar  professional  brethren.  Besides,  if  carried 
in  the  pocket,  it  will  fill  up  a  good  many  spare  moments  by  the 
valuable  medical  information  on  various  subjects  which  it  con- 
tains. 

WOMAN'S  RrGHTS.    By  Rev.  Johh  Todd,  D.  D.    Boston:  Lee  A  Shepbard.    1867. 

A  very  excellent  essay  on  the  follies  of  woman  progress  in 
woman's  career.  The  author  in  a  few  earnest,  plain  words, 
calls  upon  the  female  to  reraebmer  her  sex,  and,  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  arguments,  shows  how  utterly  absurd  it  is  for  the  woman 
to  become  a  man  in  her  occupations. 


The  Missouri  State  Medical  Association, — A  movement  is  at 
hand  to  revise  the  old  State  Medical  Association— old,  because 
a  number  of  years  have  now  elapsed  since  it  hold  its  annual 
meetings — not  old,  however,  from  years,  yet  the  profession  has 
had  time  in  that  short  interval  to  undergo,  from  whatever  cause, 
a  complete  revoljition.  We  are  glad  to  sea  the  effort  made  in 
the  premises;  we  hope  it  will  succeed;  we  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  assist  it,  whether  as  individuals  or  through  our  journal ; 
and  wo  offer  here  what  assistance  is  possible  through  our  pages 
to  reorganize  and  plan,  on  a  sure  foundation,  an  association 
which  must  influence  to  the  highest  degree  the  character  of  our 
profession  and  redound  to  its  honor. 

The  few  years  that  have  just  gone  were  troublous  enough  to 
prevent  any  unity  of  feeling  among  physicians.  Ev<»n  the  local 
societies  wero  broken  up,  or  held  uncertain  meetings  ;  but  quiet 
is  restored,  as  we  see  by  our  correspondence  through  tho  State, 
the  county  and  city  societies  are  again  in  action,  and  we  may 
now  hope  for  a  unanimous  feeling  toward  the  object  in  view. 
Now  is  better  than  later,  though  a  more  gonial  season  might 
have  been  chosen  tor  the  invitation  to  our  country  brethren  ;  but 
this  will  bo  a  preliminary  meeting,  and  the  next  can  be  held  at 
the  usual  time  of  regular  meetings  in  April  or  May,  prior  to  tho 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Of  course,  the  object  of  this  State  Association  is  to  maintain 
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the  standard  of  the  medical  profession,  and  to  advance  medical 
science  by  a  union  of  all  the  regular  members  of  our  common 
body,  as  well  in  s)'mpathy  as  in  actual  work.  How  to  reach 
this  object  is  the  question  in  hand,  and  which  will  probablj*  bo 
thoroughly  discussed.  By  association  first  of  all,  for  wo  believe 
very  much  can  be  done  by  this  regular  meeting  of  physicians 
from  all  parts  of  the  State ;  this  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
this  interchange  of  opinion  upon  medical  topics,  even  if  it  were 
nothing  else  but  a  social  gathering,  wise-acres  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  will  do  much,  very  much,  to  bind  us  together, 
to  protect  us,  if  need  be,  from  the  inroads  of  quackery,  to  elevate, 
in  fine,  the  whole  tone  of  the  profession.  It  is  upon  this  union 
that  we  must  lean  in  order  to  save  ourselves  from  the  sarcasms 
of  our  friends  and  the  undermining  of  charlatanism.  If  the 
medical  profession  had  but  hel-l  together  in  the  temper  which  it 
proclaims  for  itself,  it  need  never  have  taken  in  hand  seriouf^ly 
the  pernicious  doctrines  in  medicine  which  are  every  day  sj^ring- 
ing  up,  they  need  but  have  been  let  '' severely  alone"  to  have 
seen  them  die  as  they  were  born.  It  is  this  attention  as  to  how 
we  comport  ourselves  that  the  association  should  have  in  view 
in  all  questions  of  irregularity  of  practice.  Legislation  will  not 
rectify  the  false  doctrines,  whether  by  statute  or  by^a  Board  of 
Examiners.  If  no  other  argument  were  used,  the  fact  of  utter 
failure  throughout  the  States  of  legislative  enactments  would 
bo  sufficient  to  warn  us  from  taking  the  like  steps.  Lot  legit la- 
tion  alone,  and  let  us  cure  our  own  evils  by  the  simple  putting 
on  of  hands.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  legislators  know  our 
wants,  or  can  understand  them  if  told — that  the  appointing 
power  will  always  act  for  our  interests?  It  may  be  that  ap- 
pointing power  or  legislative  power  is  seduced  by  false  prophets, 
and  this  may  very  readily  be  the  case,  as  experience  will  show. 
Moreover,  and  above  all,  our  government  is  contrary,  by  its  own 
nature,  to  constant  legislation.  "  We,  the  people,"  have  always 
something  to  say  in  matters  concerning  everybody  and  every- 
thing; we  choose  our  own  doctors — good,  bad  or  indifferent. 
We  can  not  adopt  European  customs  in  reference  to  our  profes- 
sion where  everything  is  legislated,  any  more  than  we  could  im- 
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pose  our  own  manners  on  the  governments  of  Europe.  There 
everj'thing  begins  with  the  government  and  ends  with  the  people ; 
here,  the  contrary,  the  people  begin — the  government  must  yield. 
Let  us  look  to  ourselves  and  be  guided  by  our  wants  as  we  know 
them,  and  wo  need  never  ask  for  legislation. 

It  is  possible,  from  the  great  efforts  that  are  now  being  made 
toward  reform  in  medical  education,  that  some  radical  changes 
will  be  introduced,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  in  to  our  American 
system  of  teaching.  Whatever  the  result,  more  energy  must  be 
infused  into  our  endeavors  at  rightly  inculcating  first  principles 
into  tho  student;  upon  each  rising  generation  of  physicians  must 
de'Jiend  a  long  future ;  upon  them  alone  we  must  trust  for  tho 
maintenance  of  the  high  standard  which  the  profession  ever 
assumes.  Let  us  look  to  this  point  in  our  efforts  to  prevent  the 
encroachments  of  charlatanism.  This  can  never,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  entirely'  rooted  out;  it  is  Utopian  to  suppose 
that  human  nature  can  be  changed  from  what  it  is  now;  what 
has  been,  will  be;  but  respect  ourselves,  and  we  can  gain  tho 
esteem  of  others.  But  to  noise  our  wants  and  troubles  abroad 
gains  no  sympathy,  but  on  the  contrary  affords  food  for  gossip. 
We  verily  believe  that  if  these  new  schemes  of  cure  were  ah- 

Borbed  so  far  as  they  were  worthy  (for  there  is  a  grain  of  wheat 
in  the  chaff  of  human  actions),  we  should' destroy  the  hydrahcad; 
as  it  is,  we  vainly  battle  against  iho  monster  by  cutting  off  the 
heads  without  scaring  them. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  enter  further  into  this  extended  sub- 
ject. SufHco  it  to  say,  lot  our  State  Association  be  formed ;  let 
it  talk  of  medical  subjects,  and  leavo  questions  of  legislation  in 
whatever  form;  it  is  better  to  borrow  experience. than  buy  it, 
and  with  the  numerous  examples  before  us  we  can  now  have  it 
at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

As  applicable  to  tho  above,  we  see  a  call  for  the  homeo))ath- 
ists  to  meet  in  convention.  Is  not  here  our  very  argument  illus- 
trated with  regard  to  legislation  ?  Who  shall  decide  between 
Ud  and  the  homeopathists  in  the  Legislature  ? 

We  have  received  the  following  note  on  the  action  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  homeopathists.    It  is 
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Interesting  and  contains  much  good  sense.     "VVe  insert  it  with 

pleasure : 

To  the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

The  attitude  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  toward  homeopathy 
and  every  other  exclusive  system  of  medicine  is  very  touch  mis- 
understood by  the  public.  The  regular  school  admits  most  dis- 
tinctly that  every  remedy  may  be  beneficial  against  some  one  or 
more  diseases  ;  and  that  it  is  th^j  duty  of  the  true  physician  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  as  many  curative  procedures  as 
possible.  The  profession  is  broadly  catholic,  and  accepts  im- 
provements from  all  quarters;  but  it  is  also  necessarily  some- 
what conservative,  and  will  not  hastily  abandon  approved 
methods  until  it  is  sure  that  better  have  been  found.  It  also 
imperatively  demands  that  ail  so-called  improvements  shall  bo 
In  accordance  with  common  sense  and  good  judgment ;  and 
while  it  cordially  welcomes  every  rdal  advance  in  every  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery,  it  determinedly  resists  all  ex- 
tremely revolutionary  and  completely  subversive  systems. 

Thus  it  must  reject  the  extreme  homeopathist  with  his  ono 
law  of  treatment  and  his  excessively  minute  doses.  For  it  knows 
that  the  law  of  similarities  is  only  a  partial,  or  even  only  an 
apparent,  truth;  because  a  similar  thing  differs  somewhat,  as 
well  as  resembles  a  great  deal ;  hence,  a  so-called  homeopathic 
remedy  acts  somewhat  differently  from,  or  really  allopathically 
to,  the  disease  it  is  given  to  cure.  In  the  regular  school,  reme- 
dies are  given  which  act  either  similarly,  differently  or  antag- 
onistically to  the  action  of  the  disease,  just  as  experience  and 
reason  require  3  for  this  is  merely  giving  medicines  which  act 
slightly,  greatly  or  extremely  diiferent  from  the  morbid  action. 
It  has  no  objection  to  the  law  of  similarities  as  a  partial  truth, 
but  rejects  homeopathy  when  it  claims  to  be  the  only  true  system 
of  medicine.  It  rejects  infinitessimal  doses  because  they  are  not 
only  irrational  in  themselves,  but  are  rejected  by  the  major  part 
of  the  horaeopathists  also.  The  more  rational  of  the  homeopath- 
ists  not  only  use  doses  which  are  not  homeopathic,  but  they  are 
also  often  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  remedies  of  the  regular 
school  in   many  cases  of  severe  suffering  and  groat  danger. 
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Henco,  as  many  of  the  homeopathists  use  their  medicines  in  an 
allopathic  way,  and  use  allopathic  remedies  besides,  they  mast  bo 
rejected  as  long  as  they  publicly  claim  that  homeopathy  is  an 
universally  true  system  of  medicine.  They  are  simply  regarded 
as  recreant  allopathists.  They  get  all  their  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy, physiology,  surgery,  midwifery,  &c.,  Ac,  from  the  regular 
school,  and  a  large  portion  of  their  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, and  merely  use  a  few  new  or  old  remedies  in  a  peculiar 
way.  Whenever  they  condescend  to  use  their  own  remedies  in 
B  rational  and  professional  way,  and  give  their  allopathic  doses 
and  remedies  without  mystery  or  concealment,  there  will  bo  no 
quarrel  with  the  Acadomy  of  Medicine.  Every  new  remedy 
which  they  may  discover,  every  old  remedj''  which  they  may 
use  in  novel  and  useful  ways,  will  be  honestly  and  carefully 
tested.  The  regular  school  already  use  many  of  the  so-called 
homeopathic  remedies  far  more  scientifically  and  wisely  than  the 
homeopathists  themselves.  There  is  no  illibcrality  against  the 
use  of  any  medicine  which  is  brought  forward  in  a  frank,  rational 
and  professional  way.  There  is  the  largest  and  broadest  freedom 
for  the  use  of  any  and  every  remedy  which  has  simple  and  ra- 
tional experience  in  its  favor.  J,  C.  P. 


New  Orleans  Journal  ofMedicine.-^Wo  see  b}*  the  last  numoer 
of  thcf  Southern  Jouri%al  of  Medical  Sciences  and  the  New  Orleans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  that  they  are  to  be  united  under 
the  name  of  The  New  Orleans  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  to  bo 
under  the  management  of  Drs.  8.  M  Bomis  and  W.  S.  Mitchelli 
and,  if  equal  in  style  and  composition  to  either  of  the  present 
journals,  will  be  worthy  the  entire  confidence  of  the  profession. 
No  city  in  this  country  could  claim  superiority  to  New  Orleans 
in  periodical  medical  publications— both  have  been  gotten  up  in 
the  best  style  and  filled  with  the  choicest  matter — and  we  doubt 
not  that  with  the  known  ability  of  the  editors  of  the  new  journal 
(who  have  also  been  connected  with  the  previous  as  editors  and 
proprietors),  that  it  will  rank  with  the  best  in  the  country. 
One  reason  that  journalism  has,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  suc- 
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cceded  so  well  in  Now  Orleans,  has  been  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  professors  of  her  medical  college.  .  We  see  in  both  of  the 
old  journals  able  articles  and  lectures  by  various  members  of  the 
faculty,  which  redown  not  only  to  their  credit  as  medical  men, 
but  hy  their  ability  give  some  idea  of  their  capacit}-  as  medical 
teachers;  and  surely  it  is  but  right  to  expect  that  those  who  set 
themselves  up  as  medical  authority  should  give  some  record  of 
their  ability  as  such. 


The  N^ew  Sydenham  Society — The  following  extract  from  the 
Laws  of  the  Society  will  sufficiently  explain  its  objects: 

I.  "  The  Society  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cer- 
tain acknowledged  deficiencies  in  the  existing  means  of  diffusing 
medical  literature,  and  shall  be  called  the  >>ew  Sydenham  ifo- 
cioty. 

II.  •'  The  Society  shall  carry  out  its  objects  by  a  succession  of 
publications,  of  which  the  following  shall  be  the  chief:  1.  Trans- 
lations of  Foreign  Works,  Papers,  and  E3^i:^y8  of  merit,  to  be 
reproduced  as  early  as  practicable  after  their  original  i^sue. .  2. 
British  Works  Papers,  Lectures,  &c.,  which,  whilst  of  great 
value,  have  become  from  any  cause  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
excluding  those  of  living  authors.  3.  Annual  Volumes,  consist- 
ing of  Keports  in  Abstract  of  the  progress  of  the  different 
branches  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science  during  the  year.  4. 
Dictionaries  of  Medical  BibUogra|)hy  and  Biography.  Those 
included  under  Nos.  I  and  2  shall  be  held  to  have  the  first  claim 
on  the  attention  of  the  Society,  and  the  carrying  out  of  those 
under  3  and  4  shvll  be  considered  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
funds  which  may  be  placed  at  its  disi>08al."  Several  ha-^dsome 
volumes  are  issued  every  year,  and  members  receive  notice  of 
their  arrival  immediately  upon  their  receij)t  from  London  by  the 
Secretar}'  in  Philadelphia.  Tho  subscription  constituting  a 
member  i-?  Seven  Dollars  and  a  Half,  to  be  paid  in  adv  nice  on 
the  1st  of  Januarj'  annually,  entitling  the  subscriber  to  a  copy 
of  every  work  published  for  that  yoar.  No  books  are  issued  to 
any  member  until  his  subscription  for  the  year  has  been  paid.     The 
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best  mode  of  sending  money  is  by  post-office  order,  payable  to 
the  Secretary  at  Philadelphia. 

RICHARD  J.  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., . 

Hon.  Local  Secretary^  1116  Girard  street,  Philadelphia. 


Miscellaneous. — Dr.  Calvin  Ellis,  late  adjunct  professor  in  the 
^                 medical  school  of  Howard  University,  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
r                  fessor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  place  of  Dr.  II.  J.  Bondilih^  re- 
/;w^          signed.     A  school  of  dental  surgery  is  lo  be  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  medicine  school  of  Howard. D.  J.  Marion  Sims 

has  had  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  order  of 
Btr Maurice  and  Lazarus;  and  by  the  Queen  of  Spain  he  has 
been  named  Commander,  of  the  First  Class,  of  the  Order  of  Isa- 
bel la  Catholique,  as  i'ecogni  ions  of  the  value  of  his  late  medical 

>    works. Mr.  Velpcau  has  bequeathed  his  surgical  instruments, 

m  equal  shares,  to  two  of  his  former  pupils,  Dr.  Despr^s  and  Dr. 

Guy  on. The  death  of  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker  is  announced. 

He  was  fifteen  years  Professor  in  Yale  College. Sir  William 

Ferguson  has  succeeded  to  the  post  of  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  the 
Queen,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Sir  \Vm.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Paget 
has  received  the  office  of  Sergeant-Surgeon  Extraordinary,  which 
^  has  been  revived  for  him.  Mr.  Prescott  Har.ritt  and  Mr.  Hilton 
have  been  appointed  Surgeons  Extraordinary  to  her  Majesty. 

The  death  of  Sir  James  South,  F.  R.  S.,  is  announced.     Ho 

was  born  in  1785.  It  is  stated  that  the  number  belonging  to 
each  of  the  three  learned  professions  in  England  is  about  equal 
—i5,995  medical;  35,183  clerical;  34,970  legal. 


A.  M.  Leslie  dh  Co. — RemovaL — This  enterprising  firm  have 
removed  to  No.  319  North  Fifth  street,  under  the  Mercantile 
Library  Hall,  where  they  have  fitted  up  their  establishment  in  the 
most  elaborate  manner.  Their  stock  of  surgicul  and  dental 
instruments,  trusses,  braces,  supporters,  and  rubber  goods  is 
large,  and  comprises  everything  new  or  novel  in  their  lino.  Our 
friends  would  do  well  to  give  them  a  call  at  their  new  stand*,  and 
oxamine  for  themselves. 
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(Continued  from  Page  587.) 

Diagnosis. — ^Herpes  of  the  vulva,  according  to  the  period  at 

which  we  observe  it,  presents,  as  we  have  intimated,  different 

appearances,  which  correspond  to  as  many  diseases  with  which 

it  might  be  confounded.    These  diseases  are :  lst«  Commencing 

vegetations,  when  they  have  a  rounded  form.    2d.  Hypertrophy 

of  the  sebaceous  follicles.  8d.  Primitive  non-indurated  chancres, 

4th.  Mucous  tubercles. 

1.  Vegetations. — These  offer  sometimes  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  herpes  at  its  outbreak.  In  such  cascE,  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  labia-majora,  and  sometimes  the  genito  cruval  folds 
Are  scattered  over  with  small  isolated  or  grouped  projections,  of 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet,  rounded,  almost  globular 
and  shining.  In  a  rapid  and  superficial  examination,  it  is 
almoat  impossible,  so  strong  is  the  resemblance,  not  to  confound 
this  disease  with  herpes,  at  the  time  when  this  eruption  is 
characterized  by  a  globular  elevation  of  the  epidermis,  of  the 
size  of  a  pin's  iieiad,  and  filled  with  a  yellowish,  transparent 
liquid.  However,  a  closer  observation  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  small  projections  which  depend  on  incipient  vegetations,  not- 
withstanding their  brilliant  reflection  and  their  transparencyi 
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are  solid;  fleshy,  and  exude  blood;  when  pricked,  instead  of  the 
yellowish  transparent  serosity. 

2.  Bypertrophy  of  the  Sebaceous  Follicles. — When  hypertrophy 
of  these  follicles  has  given  rise  to  small  rounded  projections  of 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet;  of  a  roseate  iHie  and  transparent,  it 
might  be  takem  for  herpes.  However,  these  projections,  instead 
of  being  an  elevation  of  the  epidermis  by  serum,  are  solid,  like 
vegetations,  but  their  centre  presents  a  depression,  ao  umbilicus, 
from  which  we  can  press  the  sebacious  matters  and  ascertain 
under  the  microscope  their  histological  elements. 

3.  Primitive  non-Indurated  Chancres. — When  the  vesicles .  of 
herpes  have  ruptured,  and  superficial  ulcerati6ns  succeed,  we 
may  very  easily  confound  them,  and  the  mistake  is  important 
to  avoid,  with  the  primitive  non-indurated  chancre.  In  fact,  the 
two  diseases  may  give  rise  to  ulcerations  closely  resembling. 
However,  wo  believe  that  most  usually  it  is  possible  to  distin- 
guish the  ulcerations  which  follow  herpes,  by  the  following 
characters :  Ist.  By  their  superficiality.  2d.  By  the  grayish 
appearance  at  the  bottom.  3d.  By  their  multiplicity,  in  general. 
4th,  By  the  concomitance  of  several  vesicles,  isolated  or 
grouped.  5th.  By  the  rapidity  of  their  cure.  6th.  By  the 
absence  of  virulence. 

1.  Their  Superficiality. — If  some  of  the  ulcerations  which  fol- 
low herpes,  from  want  of  cleanliness,  or  from  whatever  source^ 
present  a  considerable  depth,  which  depends  rather  upon  a 
thickening  of  the  edges  of  the  ulcerations,  still,  for  the  most 
part,  one  of  the  characters  of  the  ulcerations  following  herpes  is, 
to  be  very  superficial,  to  form  rather  erosions  than  real  ulce- 
rations, and  not  to  involve,  like  the  chancre,  the  whole  or  the 
greate  st  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  derm. 

2.  The  Grayish  Appearance  at  the  Bottom. — The  ulcerations 
which  follow  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles  of  herpes,  present  like 
the  primitive  .  i  an  ere,  at  one  period  of  its  progress,  a  grayish 
surface;  but  while  the  grayish  Buiface  of  these  ulcerations 
seem  formed  by  a  kind  of  disorganization,  or  gangrene  of  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  derm  membrane,  exposed  by  the  rupture 
of  the  vesicles,  the  grayish  appearance  of  the  chancre  is  made  up 
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of  a  thiok^  lardaceous^  rongh^  uneqaal  matter,  intimately  adher* 
ent  to  the  ulcerated  sarface  on  which  it  is  deposited.  In  dom^ 
rare  instances,  the  erosions  which  tollow  herpes  are  covered  with 
a  real  diphtheritic  exadation,  which  makes  a  still  stronger  re- 
semblance to  the  primitive  chancre }  still  we  may  avoid  error  by 
remarking  that  the  diphtheritic  exudation  which  is  developed 
upon  the  erosions,  covers  the  whole  extent,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  bottom  of  the  ulceratiou.  Again,  this  pseudo-mem- 
branous layer  is  easily  detached  with  the  forceps,  of  wiped 
away  with  a  dry  rag,  whilst  the  grayish  matter  of  ohanore 
makes  a  part  of  it,  cannot  be  removed,  and  disappears  only 
when  the  chancre  begins  to  heal.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
tinctive characters,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  so  difficult  that 
we  must  have  recourse  to  inoculation  to  determine  certainly  the 
nature  of  the  ulcerations. 

8.  Their  Multiplicity. — ^If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a 
single  group  of  herpes  may  sometimes  be  developed  on  any  part 
of  the  vulva,  and  give  rise,  after  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles,  to 
a  single  ulceration  presenting  some  of  the  characters  of  the 
primitive  chancre ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  devel- 
oped on  the  same  parts  multiple  chancres,  it  id  none  the  less  true 
that  herpes  generally  shows  itself  by  several  groups  of  vesicles, 
while  usually  the  number  of  chancres  rarely  surpasses  three  or 
four.  Thus,  when  we  see  the  internal  and  external  surface  of 
the  labia-majora,  their  free  border,  covered  with  numeraus  super- 
ficial ulcerations,  rounded,  grayish,  of  the  size  of  a  small  lentil, 
the  multiplicity  of  the  ulcerations  is  a  strong  presumption  in 
favor  of  their  non'SyphiliticnAtnTe, 

4.  The  Presence  of  Several  Vesicles,  or  Groups  of  Herpes 
Intact, — ^Unless  there  be  but  one  single  group  of  herpes,  in 
which  case  all  the  ruptured  vesicles  may  be  replaced  by  a  gray- 
ish superficial  ulceration,  it  is  generally  possible,  on  examining 
carefully  the  vulva,  and  on  ttretching  the  skin  of  these  parts  to 
efface  the  wrinkles,  to  discover  here  and  there  groups  of  vesicles 
of  a  different  aspect,  according  to  the  period  of  their  develop- 
ment; a  character  of  great  importance,  since  it  opens  the  way 
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to  aseertain  their  mode  of  fbrmation^  and  the  nature  of  the  snr- 
rounding  ulcerations. 

5.  The  Bapidity  of  their  Cure, — It  is  well  known  at  the  pre- 
sent day  that  the  intervention  of  mercury  is  useless  to  bring 
about  the  cicatrization  of  the  simple  or  indurated  chancre,  and 
that  even  it  is  injurious  in  the  phagedenic  and  gangrenous 
forms ;  hence  the  cure  of  ulcerations  of  the  vulva,  under  the 
influence  of  simple  m«ans,  can  no  longer  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  their  non-speeiflcity.  If  the  kind  of  treatment  cannot  show 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  rapidity  of  eure  is  a  point  of  much 
importance  ;  in  fact,  if  in  exceptional  cases,  able  observers  have 
noticed  th«  cure  of  the  true  chancre  in  four  or  five  days,  it  is 
none  the  leds  true  that  these  specific  ulcers  require  in  general,  at 
the  least,  ten  or  twelve  days  for  their  cicatrization.  Conse- 
quently, when  we  see  those  ulcerations  which  are  bo  frequently 
found  on  the  vulva,  modified  from  one  day  to  the  next  under 
the  influence  ^f  an  appropriate  treatment  and  cicatrize  in  four  or 
five  days,  we  oan  not  refrain  from  considering  the  rapidity  of 
the  cure  as  a  diagnostic  character  of  great  value,  implying  the 
non-specificity  of  these  uleers. 

6.  Their  Non-Virulence. — Finally,  if  these  ulcerations,  which 
succeed  herpes  of  the  vulva,  being  deeper,  more  gr^y,  more  alow 
to  heal  than  usual,  present  «  strong  resemblance  to  non-indu- 
rated chancres,  and  if  we  are  doubtful  of  their  specific  character, 
there  is  still  a  way  to  remove  the  uncertainty;  it  consista  in 
inoculating  the  liquid  furnished  by  the  diseased  surfaces;  thus, 
where  we  have  herpetic  ulceration,  the  inoculation  produoes  no 
result,  whatever  precaution  we  may  have  taken  to  tak«  the 
fluid  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcerations  in  full  activity.  Al- 
though in  like  circumstances  I  have  never  seen  inoculation  suc- 
cessful, still  the  development  of  a  pustule  would  be  important 
only  so  far  that  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  the  rupture  of 
the  epidermis,  or  the  removal  of  the  scab,  which  succeeded  the 
desiccation  of  the  fluid  of  the  pustule,  would  disclose  an  ulceration 
with  all  th^  characters  of  a  chancre  at  its  beginning.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  whenever  we  have  reason  sufficient  to  practice 
inoculation,  before  destroying  the  pustule  which  results,  it  should 
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have  acquired  citaracters  so  strongly  marked  aa  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  nature.  Ib  acting  differently,  and  in  hastily  destroy- 
ing the  pustule  one  or  two  dayc^  afber  its  appearance;  we  are  led 
to  consider  secondary  accidentM  as  sometimes  inoculable;  or  to 
take  for  primitive  symptoms  secondary  accidents^  whose  inocu- 
lation has  produced  a  pustuloy  which  would  have  dried  up  of 
itself;  if  we  had  waited  a  day  longer^  and  hence^  would  have  fur- 
nished a  ref^ult  without  value.  Briefly^  the  pustule  which  suc- 
ceeds an  inoculation  has  not  in  itself  a  specific  character,  for^ 
without  having  recourse  to  a  virulent  poison  to  explain  ita 
development,  it  may  simply  result  from  the  irritation  deter- 
mined by  the  out;  or  by  the  liquid;  more  or  less  acrid;  which  we 
have  introduced  by  the  lancet.  Hence  the  pustule  acquires 
value  only  so  far  as  it  gives  rise  to  a  characteristic  ulceration; 
which  we  should  then  seek  to  destroy. 

4.  Mucous  Tubercles. — The  species  of  circumscrioed  hyper- 
trophy which  is  sometimes  seen  during  and  afier  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  ulcerations  which  follow  the  grouped  vesicles  of 
herpeS;  oiferS;  as  we  have  s^id  above;  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  the  mucous  tubercles  in  process  of  cure ;  in  process  of  curO; 
for  in  the  cases  which  we  have  observed,  the  hypertrophic  spots 
did  not  present  on  their  surface,  at  any  period  of  their  develop- 
ment, that  ulcerated  and  grayish  appearance,  that  foetid  and 
sanious  secretion  belonging  to  the  mucous  tubercle.  HencC;  the 
absence  of  these  la^t  characters  might  be  considered  as  a  diag- 
nostic sign  sufficient  to  differentiate  the  mucous  tubercles  from 
the  circumscribed  hypertrophy  of  the  skin,  which  in  some  cases 
follows  herpes;  but  that  this  sign  may  have  all  its  value;  in 
either  case,  the  patient  should  have  been  watched  from  the 
beginning  of  the  affection,  for  in  a  question  of  cutaneous  patho- 
logy, it  IS  impossible  for  the  best-intentioned  and  the  most 
intelligent  to  furnish  details  sufficiently  minute,  so  that  we 
should  be  able  to  specify  what  have  been  the  progress  and  the 
characters  ot  an  eruption.  However,  while  acknowledging  the 
impossibility  of  arriving  at  a  positive  diagnosis,  unless  we  have 
observed  all  the  phases  of  the  development  of  the  two  affections, 
it  is  still  true  that  the  great  frequency  of  mucous  tubercles  in  the 
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female,  compared  with  the  rarity  of  the  hypertrophic  spots  suc- 
ceeding herpes,  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  specifi- 
city of  the  greatest  number  of  the  circumscribed  elevations 
which  we  see  on  the  vulva. 

Prognom, — In  itself,  herpes  of  the  vulva  is  by  no  means  a 
grave  disease,  and  the  prognosis  is  so  favorable  that  the  disease 
would  hardly  merit  specific  attention  if,  by  the  site  it  occupies, 
and  its  disposition  to  ulcerate,  it  did  not  become  the  source  of 
errors  very  prejudical  to  the  patient,  and  even  to  the  reputation 
of  the  physician.  Without  considering  the  prognosis  of  herpes 
in  an  absolute  manner,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  circum- 
stances of  its  development,  the  prognosis  of  this  affection  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  in  the  rapidity,  greater  or  less,  of  its 
disposition  to  hoal  Thus,  when  this  eruption  and  the  conse- 
quent ulcerations  appear  at  the  approach  of  or  during  the  men- 
strual  period,  as  a  result  of  venereal  excess,  afler  excessive  exer- 
cise, or  as  the  result  of  uncleanliness,  these  causes  being 
temporary,  or  easy  to  remove,  herpes  disappears  rapidly,  and 
hence  the  prognosis  is  favorable;  it  will  be  less  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  developed,  for  instance,  under  the  influence  of  an 
internal  disease,  or  from  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina, 
(h  disease  always  tedious  in  its  cure)  herpes  is  frequently 
renewed,  or  maintained  for  a  long  time,  whether  in  successive 
eruptions,  or  that  the  ulcerations  are  delayed  in  their  cure,  or 
increase  in  size,  bathed  by  the  purulent  matter  escaping  from 
the  vagina. 

Treatment. — When  herpes  of  the  vulva  exists  in  one  or  two 
groups  of  vesicles,  the  most  simple  means  suffice  for  the  cure* 
The  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest ;  he  should  resist  the  strong 
inclination  to  rub  the  parts ;  he  should  make  frequent  ablutions 
with  some  cold  aromatic  infuRion^  unless  during  the  menstrual 
period,  when  the  lotions  should  be  warm. 

But  if  ulceration  occur,  from  whatever  cause,  more  soothing 
remedies  should  be  employed,  such  as  warm  water,  bran  baths-*- 
taken  every  other  day — hip-baths  on  the  alternate  days;  the 
constant  application  of  emollient  poultices  directly  to  the  parts, 
renewed  every  five  or  six  hours,  and  preceded  at  each  new 
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applici^tion  by  a  warm  lotion  of  some  sorty  to  ke^p  the  parte 
clean.  Eest|  cooling  drinks^  a  low  diet;  complete  the  general 
means  of  care.  Injections  of  warm  water,  or  some  aromatic 
infusion,  if  the  disease  arise  from  a  vaginitis,  at  the  same  time 
absolnte  rest,  and  frequently  renewed  warm  lotions  daring  the 
catamenial  period.  Under  this  treatment  the  pain,  often 
acate,  rapidly  subsides ;  so  with  the  grayish  appearance  of  the 
ulcers,  which  often  disappears  in  a  day  or  two,  giving  place  to  a 
reddish  color,  the  ulcers  healing  in  five  or  six  days.  If  some  of 
thede  ulcers  do  not  yield  to  the  above  treatment,  the  application 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  will  diminish  their  sensibility  and  assist 
in  their  cure.  The  same  application  may  be  made  to  any  hyper- 
trophic tendency  of  the  cicatrizations. 


OORRESPONDBNOB. 

[Pabliabed  in  St.  LoaiB  Medical  Reporter,  by  request  of  the  Pettis  County  Medioa 

Society.] 

London,  July  10, 1867. 
To  TH«  "Pettis  County  Medical  Society:" 

Mr.  President — Dear  Sir:  According  to  my  promise 
when  I  left  home,  to  write  to  you  when  I  arrived  in  Europe 
something  that  might  interest  our  Society,  I  avaij  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  sending  you  a  short  letter  containing,  in  a  con- 
cise manner,  a  few  ideas  gathered  during  my  short  stay  on  the 
Continent,  and  since  my  arrival  in  London. 

My  first  visit  to  a  hospital  in  Paris  witnessed  the  fatal  effects 
of  chloroform  administered  as  an  ansBsthetic.  There  was  some- 
thing interesting  in  this  case.  The  necessary  preliminary 
examinations  were  had  to  see  that  no  heart  complications 
existed;  but  the  patient  was  no  sooner  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  drug  than  a  fatal  asphyxia  supervened,  and  no  agents 
could  cause  nature  again  to  rally.  The  case  was  amputation  of 
the  finger  from  gangrene.  The  hand  and  arm  was  very  much 
involved,  and  seemed  to  threaten  phagedsanic  ulceration. 

The  only  rational  solution  that  I  could  give  in  this  case  is  one 
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that  I  have  considered  good  and  pertinent  in  eaees  of  a  like 
nature — which  is  this — that  no  case  of  hnmid  gangrene,  with  a 
general  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces,  will  admit  of  the  adminis^ 
tration  of  chloroform.  There  seems  to  be  suck  a  depressing  and 
poisonous  effect  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  nervous  centers, 
from  the  materies  morhi  already  in  the  blood,  that  chloroform, 
through  some  chemical  agency  or  otherwise,  is,  to  say  the  least,^ 
very  hazardous  if  not  absolutely  fatal.  This  case  belonged  to 
the  clinic  of  M.  Eichard,  of  Hospital  Beanjon. 

There  is  another  item  of  interest  in  regard  to  dressings,  &c., 
of  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to. 
I  refer  to  the  use  of  carbolic  acid.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
efficiency  of  this  drug,  and  its  ability  to  perform  a  great  deal  in 
all  cases  of  ihe  above  character.  There  is  also  attributed  to  it 
the  power  of  arresting  fermentation,  and  hence  being  of  great 
service  in  the  treatment  of  zymotic  disorders,  cholera,  &o.  Of 
this  I  cannot  attest. 

There  is  a  remedy  that  is  looked  upon  as  being  of  great 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  cancer,  and  which  was 
introduced,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh — I  speak  of 
acetic  acid — and  Mr.  Baker  Brown,  of  the  "  London  Surgical 
Home"  avers  that  it  cured  two  cases  for  him. 

There  is  a  n.ew  plan  of  administering  cbtoroform  that  I  kad 
well  nigh  forgotten  to  mention.  Only  four  parts  of  the  vapor 
of  chloroform  is  useS  to  ninety-six  of  air,^  and  seems  to  give 
general,  if  not  almost  entire,  satisfaction. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Jno.  W.  Tradkb,  M.  D. 


A  reception  supper  was  given,  on  the  ISth  ult.,  by  the  physi- 
cians of  Baltimore  to  Prof.  N,  E.  Smith  on  his  return  froia 
Europe, 


Maisonneuve  treats   wounds  by  an  entire  exclusion  of  air. 
TJlcers  are  treated  by  absolute  repose. 
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ON  NIGHTITAKB  OF  CHILDREN. 
By  Sydhet  BingeRi  M.  D. 

Yiolent  soreaming,  which  can  not  he  quieted,  and  which  may 
last  for  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours,  is  frequently  witnessed 
in  children. 

This  is  generally  produced  hy  one  of  three  causes — hunger, 
pain,  or  nightmare.  These  remarks  treat  of  screaming  from 
the  last  cause.   , 

The  foUomng  account  gives  a  fair  example  of  a  case  of  this 
kind:  '  • 

Chftrles  L.,  2  years  old,  came  uuder  my  care  at  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  The  child  was  badly 
nourished,  and  was  afflicted  with  a  frequent  hacking  cough,  that 
troubled  him  much  more  at  night  than  day.  For  two  months 
he  had,  twice  or  three  limes  each  night,  started  from  his  sleep, 
screaming  violently.  Each  paroxysm  of  screaming  lasted  about 
half  an  hour.  Sometimes  he  rolled  about  the  bed,  threw  his 
arms  about,  and  knocked  his  head  violently  against  the  bed;  on 
other  occasions  he  sat  up  in  the  bed  and  screamed  so  violently 
that  he  became  black  in  the  face.  While  thus  afflicted  his  eyes 
rolled,  and  he  appeared  to  be  quite  unconscious,  as  he  did  not 
recognise  his  mother,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  by  her  care 
and  attention.  His  mother  stated  he  did  not  appear  to  have 
his  senses.  He  gave  no' signs  of  being  in  pain.  He  did  not 
talk,  he  only  screamed  violently.  After  each  paroxysm  he  fell 
asleep,  but  his  sleep  was  disturbed,  and  his  eyes  still  rolled,  and 
he  frequently  moaned.  His  gums  were  neither  red  nor  swollen* 
His  appetite  was  good,  but  his  bowels  had  been  relaxed  for  three 
weeks,  and  his  motions  were  green  and  slimy,  but  no  worms  were 
ever  seen  in  them.  He  was  fed  judiciously.  He  wetted  the  bed 
at  night.  During  the  fortnight  that  preceded  his  application  for 
relief  at  the  hospital,  he  had  suffered  from  two  convulsive  fits^ 
when  his  arms  worked  and  his  face  twitched.  Each  of  these 
fits  lasted  twenty  minutes. 

This  case  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  fair  example  for  the 
screaming  of  whidh  we  are  now  speaking. 
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Such  BcreamiDg  may  occar  in  children  of  all  ages ;  but^  while 
it  is  met  with  in  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  it  is  of 
more  common  occurrence  in  those  of  a  few  months  to  two  or 
three  years  old. 

These  attacks  may  last  a  very  variable  time,  for  though  the 
paroxysm  may  pass  away  in  a  few  minutes,  it  sometimes  con- 
tinues for  half  an  hour  to  one  or  even  two  hours.  During  this 
time  the  screaming  is  violent  and  continuous  Sometimes  the 
children  appear  to  be  asleep  throughout  the  parojsysm,  while 
other  children  wake  from  their  sleep,  but  continue  to  scream 
with  unabated  violence;  but  even  when  awake  they  often 
appear  to  be  unconscious  of  what  occurs  around  them.  They 
seem  to  be,  as  their  mother^  state,  '<  out  of  their  senses  f  thus 
they,  for  the  most  part,  can  not  be  quieted.  Others  appear  to 
awake  thoroughly,  and  are  then  terribly  frightened,  and  often 
tremble  all  over.  Such  children  can  generally  be  quieted  in  a 
short  time  by  kindness  and  attention  paid  to  them)  but  they 
remain  for  some  time  much  agitated,  and  refuse  to  be  left  alone, 
or,  if  removed  from  their  bed,  they  are  afraid  to  return  to  it. 
Some  children  cry  only  a  little,  but  they  awake  up  frightened 
and  trembling. 

Such  screaming  may  continue  to  occur  for  months  and  even 
years,  sometimes  disappearing  for  a  time,  and  then,  from  vari- 
ous causes  to  be  immediately  mentioneld,  it  returns  again.  It  is 
often  repeated  several  times  each  night  for  several  months. 

Such  attacks  are  naturally  a  source  of  much  annoyance  and 
much  anxiety  to  the  parents,  and  thus  medical  men  are  not 
unfrequently  consulted  for  this  affection.  The  screaming  may 
be  so  violent  that  the  child  becomes  ''black  and  blue"  in  the 
face,  and  occasionally  it  even  terminates  in  a  general  convul- 
sion. This,  however,  is  unusual,  and  in  my  experience  occurs 
only  in  children  who  suffer  from  convulsions  without  screaming 
and  from  other  causes.  Such  paroxysms  of  screaming  some- 
times recur  only  with  long  intervals.  The  child  may  have  one 
attack,  but  this  may  not  be  repeated  for  some  weeks,  or  even 
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some  months.    On  the  other  hand,  thoy  may  recur  ten  or  twelve 
times  a  night. 

This  screaming  differs  from  delirium;  as  it  does  not  occur  in 
those  diseases  accompanied  by  delirium.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
incoherent  talking  or  muttering,  while  some  children  can  be' 
roused  from  this  state  and  are  then  perfectly  rational,  although 
greatly  frightened ;  it  occurs  only  during  sleep.  The  mothers 
oflen  call  it  nightmare. 

The  children,  the  subject  of  this  affection,»are  very  generally 
pale,  often  ill-nourished,  and  out  of  health.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  screaming  appears  to  be  some  disturbance  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  nature  of  this  affection  of  the 
intestinal  canal  may  be  very  various  in  different  cases,  for  one 
child  may  suffer  from  constipation  while  another  is  troubhd 
with  diarrhoea.  This  disturbance  is  very  generally  dependent 
on  food  ill-suited  to  young  children ;  for  this  irregularity  of  tie 
bowels,  and  the  screaming  which  accompanies  it,  are  especially 
frequent  in  those  children  who  have  been  brought  up  by  hand, 
and  who,  consequently,  suffer  on  the  one  hand  from  diarrhoea, 
on  the  other  from  constipation.  Children  thus  reared  suffer,  as 
is  well  known,  very  generally  from  constipation,  and  pass  hard' 
pale,  lumpy  motions,  sometimes  like  marbles.  These  masses 
may  consist  of  fseces;  they  are  often  composed  of  coagulated 
undigested  milk,  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  color  outside, 
but  are  white  and  cheesy  within,  looking  like,  and,  indeed,  being 
composed  of,  curds  of  milk.  (It  may  be  here  mentioned,  in 
passing,  that  not  uncommonly  children  pass  by  the  bowel,  or 
sometimes  vomit,  large  masses  of  the  same  composition.  These 
are  generally  two  or  four  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  often  excite  much  wonder  and  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  mother.  When  broken,  the  white  curdy  appear- 
ance at  once  declares  their  nature.)  Children  who  suffer  from 
this  affection  now  under  consideration  are  sometimes  infested 
by  thread  worms,  and  also  show  signs  of  the  altered  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  by  itch- 
ing, heat,  and  dryness  of  the  inner  part  of  the  nose,  with  itch- 
ing at  the  anus.    This  screaming  is  increased  by  anything  that 
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interfores  with  th«  general  kealth  of  the  child.  Thus,  it  is 
observed  to  be  worse  when  the  teeth  are  making  their  way 
throagb  the  gamS;  although  the  irritation  and  paia  whieh  arise 
from  teething  appears  to  be  incapable  of  themaelves  of  exciting 
this  screeming.  It  is  also  made  worse  by  slight  attacks  of 
catarrh  of  the  lungs,  or  oruptioms  on  the  body.  By  treatment 
this  screaming  can  usually  be  at  once  arrested.  Both  general 
and  local  treatment  are  in  most  cases  required,  the  former  to 
improve  the  general  health,  the  latter  to  remore  the  conditions 
immediately  ezcitidg  the  screaming. 

The  diet  should  be  attended  to,  and  any  irregularity  in  the 
hours  at  which  food  is  given  to  the  child,r  or  any  uhsuitability 
in  the  nature  of  the  food,  most  be  remedied.  Attention  to  these 
points  will  very  generally  arrest  any  diarrhoea  which  may  be 
present,  but  constipation  with  hard  shotty  motions  will  gener- 
ally prove  more  obstinate,  for  such  motions  are  almost  invari- 
ably passed  by  young  qhildren  under  six  moiliths  old  when 
brought  up  by  hand^  and  this  although  they  may  be  correctly 
fed,  and  take  nothing  but  g4iK)d  cow's  milk,  sufficiently  diluted 
with  water.  We  have  seen  that  these  hard,  round,  lumpy 
motions  are  partly  composed  of  coagulated  undigested  milk. 
This  coagulation  in  mass  can  sometimes  be  stayed  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  milk  of  alkalies^  such  as  limewater  or  bicarbonato  of 
soda.  The  latter  is  preferable  for  this  purpose,  as  limewater 
oonfinea  the  bowels,  and  thus  bicarbonate  of  soda  should  be  pre- 
ferred. 

If  the  bowels  are  confined,  an  active  purgative  will,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  suffice  to  stay  the  screaming,  and  will 
insure  to  the  child  calm  and  refreshing  sleep.  A  powder  of  rhu- 
barb and  soda  repeated  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  till 
three  powders  have  been  given,  is  useM.  If  the  child  be  pale, 
and  the  constipation  recurs  and  is  obstinate,  the  following  pre- 
scription will  be  found  very  advantageous — ^namely: — Steel 
wine,  to  which  is  added  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  jxi 
quantities  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child  and  to  the  obstinacy 
of  the  constipation..  Usually  six  drops  of  tincture  of  rhubarb  in 
a  leaspoonful  of  Eteel  wine  given  three  times  a  day  wiU  open 
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freely  and  oomfortably  the  faowek  of  a  child  from  six  to  nine 
months  old. 

In  order  to  oifeot  a  permanent  care  it  is  often  neoesary  to 
give  medicines  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the  child;  as 
these  children  are  freqnently  pale  and  badly  nourished. 

Thus,  in  children  suffering  from  the  affection  we  have  just 
described;  to  effect  a  permanent  cure,  if  the  general  health  be 
bad,  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  body 
to  sound  health.  In  these  cases  iroD,  cod-liver  oil;  with  cold 
sponging  prove  most  useful.  Of  the  various  preparations  of 
irou;  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloridC;  in  my  experience,  is 
decidedly  the  best.  '  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  bromide  of 
potassium  is  able  to  stay  this  screaming,  but  as  its  administration 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  use  of  pxrrgatives,  or  a  regulated 
diet;  it  is  -difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  bromide  was  useful. 
It  is,  however,  I  feel  sure,  worthy  of  a  trial  in  obstinate  cases. 
Cold  baths  must  be  given  with  care;  for  while  they  may,  if 
properly  administered;  do  much  good;  if  administered  without 
certain  precautions  they  will  do  great  harm  to  children.  If  too 
great  a  shock  be  given  to  the  child,  depression  of  the  system  wi!i 
be  produced;  and  this  may  last  even  several  days  after  the  bath 
is  administered;  when  the  child  may  be  languid  and  depressed; 
'  and  may  suflPer  from  much  chilliness  with  loss  of  appetite.  Thus 
the  amount  of  shock  produced  by  the  bath  must  be  regulated  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  child.  In  cold  sponging  of  the  body 
the  shock  caused  is  proportioned  to  the  coldness  of  the  water 
and  the  length  of  time  the  bath  is  continued;  while  the  younger 
the  child;  or  the  weaker  its  health;  the  leas  able  is  it  to  bear  up 
against  the  effect  of  the  shock  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Hence 
with  young  children;  and  especially  with  those  whose  system  is 
depressed;  the  bath  should  be  continued  only  for  a  short  time 
and  if  the  weather  be  cold,  the  water  must  be  slightly  warmed. 
When  the  child  is  weak,  the  bath  should  be  continued  at  first  for 
a  few  seconds  only^  and  its  duration  be  gradually  increased  as 
the  child  becomes  accustomed  to  its  use. 

If  the  following  simple  plan  be  adopted;  the  child;  even  if  very 
weak;  can  take  the  cold  bath  with  advantage,  and  all  chance  of 
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depression  is  removed.  The  ehild  should  be  placed  before  & 
good  fire,  with  its  feet  in  warm  water,  while  the  cold  water  is 
freely  poured  over  every  part  of  the  body  except  tbe  bead  and 
face.  The  healthy  reaction,  with  the  agreeable  sensations 
which  followed  the  use  of  the  bath,  may  be  much  increased  by 
placing  the  child  for  a  short  time  in  the  warm  bed  from  which 
it  had  just  previously  been  removed.  The  bath  should  be  given 
immediately  the  child  leaves.its  bed,  and  the  breakfast  should  be 
taken  soon  after  the  sponging  is  complete. — Medioal  Times  and 
Gazette. 


PHYaiCAL  THERAPEUTICS. 
ByBEHJAKXx  W.  BiCHAXJSBOX,  M.D.,  F.K.8« 

Hitherto  in  these  lectures  I  have  confined  myself  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  direct  influence  of  cold  on  natural  functions,  but  the 
facts  that  have  been  brought. forward  have  a  bearing  also  on 
some  matters  of  therapeutic  interest.  I  might  enlarge,  indeed, 
greatly  in  this  direction,  but  not  without  referring  to  experi- 
4nents  which  you  have  not  seen  demonstrated — a  position  which 
in  these  lectures  I  am  anxious  to  avoid. 

UNITT    OF    OBNBRAL    AND    LOCAL    ANAESTHESIA. 

Dwelling  on  such  demonstrations  as  have  been  before  us,  or 
as  may  be  at  hand,  I  would  first  observe  that  there  is  an  inti- 
mate connection  of  action  between  cold  and  those  agents  which 
produce  general  ans&sthesia.  Here  is  a  solution  of  brain  mat- 
ter. I  freeze  it ;  it  becomes  solid,  and  it  ceases  at  once  to  act  as 
a  conductor  offeree.  I  dry  it  down,  and  I  reduce  it  to  the  same 
state ;  1  add  to  it  alcohol,  and  interfering  with  the  water  con- 
stituent— abstracting  that,  in  fact,  from  the  solid  matter — ^I  have 
condensation  of  fluid,  liberation  of  heat,  and  solidification  of  the 
mass.  Now  the  solidified  and,  as  it  would  be  called  in  this  case» 
coagulated  mass,  is  in  appearance  like  to  the  frozen  mass,  and  in 
respect  to  its  conducting  power  it  is  also  like;  in  a  word,  the 
true  and  necessary  relations  of  force  and  of  matter  are  destroyed, 
and  there  is  no  conduction.    When  alcohol  in  excess  is  intro- 
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dnced  into  the  living  brain;  the  same  changes  must  be  induced, 
differing  only  in  the  matter  of  degree ;  the  alcohol  must  seize  a 
certain  measure  of  water  for  a  time,  the  equilibrium  of  force 
must  be  disturbed,  and  so  much  matter  ma^  be  rendered  inert; 
as  in  the  case  by  cold.  And  this  is  really  what  the  attendant, 
or  rather  the  succeeding,  phenomena  testify ;  there  is  stupor  of 
brain,  and  there  is  a  paralysis  of  power  in  all  the  organism; 
which  symptoms  last  until,  by  the  generation  of  more  animal 
fore  9  from  the  combustion  of  blood,  the  alcohol  is  raised  out  of 
the  organism. 

There  are  some  bodies  which  interfere  with  the  force  and 
matter  of  the  brain  in  a  more  subtle,  but  not  less  determinate 
way  than  alcohol.  I  allude  to  those  agents  which  can  be  made 
to  reach  the  brain  readily  through  the  respiration  by  their 
inhalation  as  vapors — chloroform,  ether,  amylene,  and  their 
analogues.  These  substances  carried  to  the  vast  expanse  of 
blood  surface  in  the  lungs,  and  condensing  to  commingle  with 
the  blood,  float  with  it  to  the  brain  and  other  nervous  centres, 
and  with  the  liberation  of  force  in  the  process  of  solidification  of 
structure  are  directly  acted  upon  in  the  brain  by  its  force  at  the 
expense  of  the  cerebral  water,  and  owing  to  their  ready  expan- 
sion, with  increased  pressure  on  the  cerebral  substance.  Thus, 
again  their  is  disturbance  of  equilibrium  of  force  and  matter ; 
again,  a  condition  is  induced  in  essence  the  same  as  that  pro- 
duced by  cold — ^viz.,  inertia  of  brain  matter ;  and  again  follow 
the  symptoms  which  are  inevitable — insensibility,  paralysis,  and 
temporary  death  of  the  sentient  being.  Thus,  when  we  are 
using  chloroform  as  a  general  therapeutical  agent,  or  when  w6 
are  using  ether  spray  as  a  local  therapeutical  agent,  we  are.  in 
fact,  carrying  out  the  same  physical  process,  with  this  difference 
only  of  detail,  that  in  the  first  case  we  are  separating  brain  from 
the  part,  and  in  the  second  case  we  are  cutting  off  the  part  fVom 
the  brain. 

ACTION    OF    SALINE    SUBSTANCES. 

The  action  of  saline  substances  as  medicines  is  well  explained 
and  greatly  simplified  by  these  studies  on  the  influence  of  cold* 
Salines  have  at  all  times  been  considered  cooling  medicines,  and 
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BO-called  antiphlagifitie  remedies ;  but  why  they  ahoald  oool  and 
allay  over^otion  has  been  little  inquired  about.  What  they  did 
has  been  received  as  matter  of  faith ;  how  they  did  their  work 
has  been  left  as  an  impossible  or  even  useless  problem.  Yet 
when  we  have  before  us  a  few  leading  principles,  a  child  may 
understand  the  action  of  salines  on  animal  bodies.  They  act,  in 
aliort,  only  by  one  process,  that  of  removing  from  the  nervous 
centres  and  the  body  at  large  so  much  caloric;  this  they  take  up 
and  augment  up  to  a  given  extent  their  own  fluidity,  and  as  they 
retain  the  same  fluidity  and  heat  of  fluidity  until  they  are 
excreted  firom  the  organism,  so  they  carry  off  as  much  caloric 
as  they  have  seizedj  and  definitely  reduce  the  temperature. 
You  will  ask  me  for  a  visible  experiment  bearing^upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  fortunately  I  can  give  you  what  you  ask  in  a  manner 
very  peculiar  And  striking.  I  have  here  so  much  w&ter,  and  I 
have  here  so  much  of  the  salt  called  chloride  of  ammonia.  I 
now  place  a  thermometer  in  the  water,  und  the  instrument  tells 
me  that  the  water  is  at  96  Fahr.  £  now  begin  to  pour  in  the 
salt,  and  down  comes  the  thermometer;  not  to  lose  time,  I  will 
stop  when  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  45%  and  pass  you  the 
reduced  fluid.  You  see  clearly  enough  that  the  reduction  of 
temperature  has  been  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  salt  has 
taken  up  so  much  heat  of  fluidity  in  becoming  itself  fl.aid ;  it  has 
fixed  60  much  caloric* 

So  far  all  is  obvious  out  of  an  animal  body;  let  us  next  go  to  an 
animal.  We  take  a  frog,  and  we  look  into  the  oyo  of  the  ani- 
mial,  and  we  observe  a  perfectly  bright  and  transparent  crystal- 
line lens.  If  we  killed  the  animal  and  immediately  opened  the 
eyeball,  we  should  take  out  this  lens  to  find  it  round,  of  the  size 
of  a  large  shot,  and  very  clear.  If  we  experimented,  however, 
we  should  soon  discover  that  it  was  readily  rendered  opaque 
a.nd  dense  by  cold ;  in  fact,  the  lens  of  a  frog  is  a  kind  of  natural 
thermometer.  Well,  then,  I  have  here  two  living  frogs,  And  I 
will  use  them,  acting  on  the  above  information,  to  prove  by 
vi&ible  means  the  identity  of  action  between  mere  cold  and 
saline  substances  undergoing  solution. 

The  first  fW>g  we  will  treat  with  ether  spray  until  it  is  insen- 
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€|^ble  to  pain ;  we  will  then  direct  the  spray  over  the  eyeball, 
and  see  almost  in  an  instant  what  appears ;  the  eye  is  densely 
cataractic,  the  leos  having  become  entirely  opaque.  This  is  the 
direct  action  of  cold.  We  remove  the  cold ;  we  place  the  crea- 
ture in  a  condition  to  recover,  and  as  it  regains  its  (K>wer,  the 
dense  lens  will  clear  again  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  in  the 
morning;  the  lens  will  clear  under  the  re-absorption  of  caloric. 
How  often  soever  you  may  repeat  this  expepment,  it  will  not 
fail  you. 

Now  for  the  comparison.  We  take  this  second  frog,  and, 
instead  of  applying  cold  direct,  we  treat  him  in  another  way. 
Here  is  the  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  of  specific  gravity 
1150,  to  which  degree  it  must  be  brought  before  it  will  act.  I 
pat  into  a  syringe  one  fluid  drachm  of  this  solution,  and  with  a 
fine  perforated  needle  I  throw  the  fluid,  subcutaneously)  into 
the  dorsal  sac  of  the  animal.  I  watch  the  eye  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  observe  that  the  posterior  part  of  the  lens — the  part  first 
cooled — becomes  dense;  the  opacity  spreads,  and  in  this  brief 
time  I  hand  the  animal  to  you  with  dense  cataract  of  both  eyes. 
If  you  did  not  see  the  experiment,  you  would  not  know  which 
of  the  two  frogs  was  made  cataractic  by  direct  cold,  and  which 
by  the  indirect  action  of  the  saline  solution.  The  comparison 
extends:  If  I  place  the  second  frog  in  water  with  a  temperature 
a  little  above  60**,  and  under  60°,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
animal  regains  caloric,  its  powers  will  revive,  and  its  crystalline 
lenses  will  of  a  certainty  once  more  become,  clear. 

It  ^ould  be  impossible  lo  show  with  more  exactitude  than  is 
shown  by  this  experiment  the  identity  of  action  between  simple 
cold  and  salines.  In  some  cases  of  disease,  where  salines  of 
themselves  are  too  slow  in  their  action,  they  might  well  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  direct  action  of  cold,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no 
reason  why  cold  air  should  not  be  directly  inhaled,  so  as  to  cool 
the  currents  of  blood  which  pass  over  the  pulmonic  circuit. 

USB    OP    COLD    FOR    SUBDUIKO    NERVOUS    OVER-ACTION. 

Extreme  cold  has  been  applied  apparently  with  great  benefit 
in  cases  where  the  nervous  centres  are  over-active.     In  acute 
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mania  the  ether  spray  douche  to  the  head  has  been  followed  by 
sudden  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep.  In  chorea  .he  spray  has  been 
applied  along  the  spinal  column  also  with  immediate  relief  to 
the  convulsive  symptoms.  In  this  direction  there  is  much  room 
for  new  research,  as  one  concluding  experiment  will  prove. 

We  have  before  us  a  large,  powerful  f\'og.  We  will  insert 
under  the  skin  the  forty-fifth  part  of  a  grain  of  strychnia.  As 
the  alkaloid  makes  its  way  to  the  nervous  centres,  we  see  the 
tetanic  convulsions  duly  pronounced.  We  have  exalted  the  force 
of  those  centres.  Let  us  next  reduce  the  force.  To  do  this  I 
will  suddenly  freeze  the  corebro-spinal  tract,  the  result  being,  as 
you  observe,  entire  cessation  of  the  tetanus.  Here  is  another 
frog  in  which  the  tetanic  action  has  been  held  in  abeyance  by 
the  cold  for  eight  hours,  but  when  the  cold  is  withdrawn, 
straightway  the  tetanus  returns. 

At  the  present  moment  I  have  no  comment  to  ma^e  on  this 
important  experimental  truth.  I  do  not  know  to  what  it  may 
lead,  and  I  would  not  suggest  the  hope  of  its  leading  imme- 
diately to  any  new  point  of  practice;  for  a  man  is  not  a  frog, 
and  by  the  extremest  cold  at  my  command  I  cannot  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  spinal  column,  even  of  the  dead  human  sub- 
ject, one  degree.  But,  for  all  that,  there  is  a  positive  truth  in 
our  possession,  that  in  an  animal  whose  spinal  cord  can  be 
reached,  extreme  cold,  so  long  as  it  is  in  action,  will  stop  tetanic 
convulsion  of  the  in  tensest  kind. 

In  October  next,  gentlemen,  1  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
continuing  these  demonstrations,  and  of  being  honored  by  see- 
ing you  here  again. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 


A  bust,  or  full  statue,  in  marble,  of  that  distinguished  physi- 
cian. Trousseau,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine. 
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ON  KNOCK  KNEE. 

A  CUnioal  Lecture  delivered  at  the  National  Orthopndlc  Hospital. 

By  Dr.  Hbrry  Dick. 

Gentlemen — ^I  select  this  case  for  a  lecture,  because  there  are 
some  interesting  points  in  it,  which  are  important  not  only  in 
the  treatment  of  knock-knee,  but  also  in  the  treatment  of  other 
deformities — I  mean  the  cutting  of  tendons,  and  respecting 
which  presently  I  shall  explain  myself  more  fully. 

Several  deformities  may  aifect  the  knee  joint.  They  may 
affect  one  or  both  legs.  Those  most  frequently  met  with  are  the 
contracted  knee  and  knock -knee.  You  have  seen  one  case  of 
contracted  knee  in  our  wards  under  treatment,  and  at  another 
time  I  shall  give  you  more  full  information  about  it.  The  third 
form  of  deformity  of  the  knee  joint  is  the  outward  curvature  of 
the  leg,  and  this  deformity,  like  knock-knee,  is  generally  of 
rickety  origin.  The  most  unfrequent  deformity  of  the  knee  is 
the  contraction  forwards.  I  know  only  two  cases  on  record. 
One  of  Dr.  T.  E.  Gi'ant,  of  Canada,  which  was  of  a  traumatic  ori- 
gin ',  the  other  related  to  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  Adams,  of  which 
the  original  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital.  The 
pathological  anatomy  is  identical  in  both  cases,  but  the  history 
is  wanting  in  that  of  the  museum. 

In  the  case  before  us  now,  I  show  you  here  the  casts  of  the 
deformity  of  both  legs  previous  to  the  cure.  You  see  the  defor- 
mity was  more  severe  in  the  right  knee  than  in  the  left. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  the  following : 

H.  P.,  15  years  of  age,  a  peasant  boy,  never  before  ill,  came  to 
the  hospital,  December  15,  1865,  recommended  by  our  esteemed 
consulting  physician,  Dr.  H.  G.  de  Mussy.  There  were  no 
signs  that  he  had  rickets  in  his  life.  He  stated  that  twelve 
months  before  entering  the  hospital  his  knees  began  to  be  pain- 
ful after  walking  or  working,  and  they  got  worse  up  to  the  time 
of  his  coming  into  the  hospital.  He  was  treated  with  two  long 
splints,  well  padded,  for  about  three  months.  One  deformed 
leg  got  better,  but  in  the  right  leg,  as  soon  as  the  splint  was 
taken  off,  the  deformity  re-appeared.    The  tendon  of  the  right 
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biceps  femoris  and  also  the  fascia  were  divided  on  the  20th 
March,  the  splints  re  applied,  and  in  three  weeks  the  deformity 
had  completely  disappeared.  "  He  will  leave  the  hospital  com. 
pletely  cured,  but  of  course  wearing  irons  for  some  time  to  pre- 
vent relapse. 

Now,  gentlemen,  coming  to  the  denomination  of  this  deform- 
ity, I  do  not  think  the  term  '<  genu  valgum'^  a  good  one,  and 
really  I  consider  the  English  denomination  of  knock-knee  is  a 
better  definition.  But  in  all  the  books  on  deformities  it  is  called 
so,  and  we  must  keep  the  name  '^  genu  vulgum,"  as  we  have  kept 
the  name  of  *'  pes  varus"  for  club  foot.  In  science  wo  have  to 
do  as  in  many  other  things,  take  them  as  we  find  them,  and  do 
the  best  with  them.  If  we  wore  to  change  the  names  of  diseases 
to  make  them  logical,  I  think  much  confusion  would  ensue,  and 
I  do  hope  in  future  when  a  new  affection  or  an  unknown  disease 
may  be  described,  a  logical  name  will  be  given,  so  that  the  name 
will  at  once  be  a  correct  signification. 

The  father  of  orthopaedic  surgery  in  this  country,  Dr.  Little, 
tells  us  in  his  valuable  book  on  ''Deformities,"  that  rickets  are 
the  principal  cause  of  knock-knee,  but  states  that  debility  may 
produce  the  deformity.  I  think  Dr.  Little  is  quite  correct,  and 
in  the  case  before  us  believe  debility  was  the  cause.  But  I 
remember  a  case  in  my  own  practice  where  knock -knee  had  a 
traumatic  origin  in  a  severe  burn  on  the  outsiie  of  the  knee.  I 
had  in  that  case  not  only  to  cut  the  biceps,  but  also  to  perform 
a  plastic  operation  to  remove  the  cicatrices.  In  the  ease  in 
point,  the  deformity  was  produced  not  only  by  the  shortened 
tendons,  but  also  by  the  skin  and  fascia. 

In  dissecting  a  "  genu  valgum"  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
deformity,  we  generally  findithe  surfaces,  of  the  tibia  and  the 
femur  very  little  changed.  Beal  changes  have  only  taken  place  in 
the  soft  parts.  The  ligaments,  fascia,  and  muscles  are  shorter 
on  the  contracted  side,  and  lengthened  on  the  opposite.  But  in 
old  cases  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  femur  become 
changed  by  a  partial  absorption  of  the  part  where  the  pressure 
is  most  severe  in  the  knee  joint.  The  rotary  movement  of  the 
knee  in  walking  made  me  at  one  time  think  it  was  due  to  the 
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deficiency  of  one  part  of  the  articular  surfaces^  but  my  researches 
on  the  rotation  of  the  deformed  spine  revealed  to  me  the  law 
linder  which  that  rotatory  movement  takes  place.  The  reason 
of  this  rotatory  movement  is  owing  to  the  unyielding  and'unelas 
tic  state  of  the  biceps^  fascia,  and  ligaments,  forming  a  kind  of 
string  of  a  bow;  and  not  being  capable  of  being  extended,  the 
knee  rotates  with  inward  movement  in  walking. 

I  think  in  no  deformity  can  we  give  a  better  prognosis  than  in 
knock-knee.  I  do  not  remember  one  case  which  has  not  been 
cured  when  proper  treatment  has  been  applied.  You  may  see  a 
number  of  people  with  knock-knee,  walking  about  not  cured/ 
but  you  may  be  sure  had  they  been  properly  treated,  they  would 
have  been  cured.  Knock-knee  is  generally  not  congenital.  I 
cannot  find  any  congenital  case  recorded  answering  completely 
to  kuock*knee  as  we  see  it  when  it  occurs  from  rickets  or  debii- 
ity.  Mr.  Depaul  describes  a  case  of  rickets  having  taken  place 
in  the  intra-uterine  period,  and  so  do  some  German  writers,  but  I 
doubt  if  knock-knee  can  take  place  in  foetal  life,  and  my  reason 
for  it  is  because  I  believe  knock  knee  is  the  result  not  only  of 
the  rickety  and  debilitated  state  of  the  knee,  but  also  of  certain 
mechanical  laws,  which  are  not  incidental  to  foetal  life.  When 
rickets  is  the  cause  of  knock-knee,  we  often  find  a  disposition  to 
valgus  in  the  foot,  which  we  do  not  always  encounter  when 
debility  is  the  cause  of  the  deformity ;  as  an  illustration  is  the 
case  mentioned  above;  in  it  there  was  no  tendency  to  valgus. 
Previously  in  this  lecture  I  gave  you  a  description  of  the 
deformity,  and  I  told  you  already,  as  you  see  by  the  casts,  that 
the  right  knee  was  more  deformed  than  the  left.  A  well  padded 
splint  was  applied,  with  the  patient  of  course  in  a  horizontal 
position. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  or  read  something  of  the  cutting  and 
non  cutting  of  tendons  in  the  treatment  of  deformities.  Make  it 
always  a  principle  in  practice  to  try  a  thing  (of  course  if  there 
is  no  danger  in  doing  so) ;  so  I  tried  the  non-outting  method  for 
three  months.  There  was  a  Jittle  improvement  in  both  kneeS| 
but  the  deformity  in  the  right  knee  was  still  persisting.  I  dare 
gay  in  a  very  considerable  length  of  time  I  should  have  cured 
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the  patient.  As  the  non-cutting  method  did  not  seem  very 
heneficia],  I  decided  to  cut  the  biceps  and  fascia  in  the  right  leg. 
You  see  the  result.  Only  three  weeks  after  the  operation  was 
performed,  tbe  deformity  in  the  right  leg  had  completely  disap- 
peared. You  see  the  leg  upon  which  the  operation  has  been 
performed  presents  a  much  more  normal  shape  than  the  other, 
upon  which  no  operation  was  performed.  1  was  always  of 
opinion  that  the  subcutaneous  cutting  of  tendons  is  a  very  harm- 
less operation ;  of  course  if  practiced  where  not  indicated,  and 
in  the  wrong  place,  it  will  do  harm.  But  the  same  may  bo  said 
of  all  remedies  and  operative  proceedings.  Wherever  there  is 
an  idiopathic  shorlening  of  soft  parts,  and  no  cause  any  longer 
existing  in  the  nervous  centres,  I  think  subcutaneous  section  is 
of  very  groat  advantage.  In  fact  all  our  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  deformities  must  be  ascribed  to  it.  Our  forefathers 
tried  to  cure  deformities  by  buckling,  strapping  and  straighten- 
ing, but  very  little  improvement  was  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Before  tenatomy  became  popular  there  were  numbers  of 
orthopaBdic  institutions  to  be  found  everywhere,  but  the  result 
of  their  treatment  was  not  satisfactory  until  subcutaneous  sec- 
tion  was  tried. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  impress  on  your  minds  that  it  is  not  by- 
cutting  tendons  and  fascias  you  have  overcome  the  deformity  ; 
the  truth  is,  ija  cutting  a  part  of  the  tissues  producing  deformity^ 
you  are  more  able  to  attack  the  other  elements  causing  the  affec- 
tion with  success.  Tendons,  faseisB,  and  ligaments  combined, 
are  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  but  weaken  some  of  the  elements 
of  deformity  by  cutting,  then  you  are  able  to  overcome  the 
other  difficulties.  In  fact  it  is  ''  I'attre  Pennemi  en  detail.^' — 
Canada  Medical  Journal. 


The  last  words  of  Velpeau  were :  '*  11  faut  toujours  travailler. 
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PHOSPHATE  OP  SODA  IN  blARKHCEA. 
Dr.  William  Stephenson,  Extra  Physician  to  the  Eoyal  Hos- 
pital for  Sick  Children,  reports  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  his  suc- 
cess in  using  phosphate  of  soda  in  small  doses  in  intestinal 
trouble.  After  a  report  of  several  cases,  including  jaundice, 
diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  &c.,  he  concludes: 

"In  the  selection  of  cases  I  have  now  given,  I  trust  1  have 
shown  that  in  this  simple,  inexpensive,  and  easily  administered 
medieino,  we  have  a  remedy  of  much  value.  It  may  be  given 
continuously  to  the  youngest  and  most  delicate  children  with 
perffict  safety ;  and  in  so  prescribing  it,  we  are  giving  a  salt  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  general  economy  when  absorbed. 
It  promotes  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  and  of  itself  can  aid  in 
the  assimilation  of  fatty  matter.  In  regarding  the  cases  where 
it  is  indicated,  one  can  not  but  be  struck  by  the  similarity  which 
exists  between  its  action  and  that  often  sought  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  gray  powder  ''in  alternative  doses."  As  a  rule  for  its 
prescription,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  telling  my  students  that  when- 
ever their  minds  suggest  the  ordering  of  hydrargyrum  c.  crotaas 
an  alternative,  they  should  try  first  the  phosphate  of  soda.  The 
advantage  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  where  it  has  to  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  is  patent  to  every  one.  Where  the  purga- 
tive effect,  however,  is  desired,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  soon  the  use  of  the  phosphate  will  displace 
in  many  cases  the  frequent  and  often  long-continued  use  of  ihe 
dangerous  remedy. 

"The  eases  in  which  I  now  recommend  it  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"In  infants  who  are  being  artificially  reared,  and  who  are 
liable  to  frequent  derangement  of  the  bowels;  also  when  the 
phosphatic  elements  in  the  food  seem  deficient,  or  when  articles 
of  food  rich  in  phosphates,  such  as  oat-meal,  disagree;  where 
from  the  character  of  the  motions  there  is  a  deficient  or  defec- 
tive secretion  of  bile.  It  is  thus  of  service  in  cases  of  chalky 
stools  or  white  fluid  motions.  I  have  also  found  it  of  service  in 
many  cases  of  green-stools.    In  diarrhoea,  generally,  it  is  more 
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difficult  to  distingaigh  tho  class  of  cases.  In  simple  diarrhoea^ 
such  as  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  summer  months,  I  have 
not  found  it  of  much  service  alone,  although  it  may  be  of  use 
when  given  in  combination  with  other  remedies.  It  is  chiefly 
in  that  class  of  cases  which  are  more  properly  termed  duodenal 
dyspepsia  that  it  is  of  benefit.  Diarrhoea  after  weaning  is  gene- 
rally of  this  nature,  and  the  cases  are  often  chronic,  or  of  some 
weeks'  standing,  the  mother  generally  having  exhausted  her  own 
and  the  nearest  druggist's  resources  before  applying  for  advice. 
It  is  also  of  service  in^  some  cases  where  the  diarrhoea  is  due  to 
some  generil  cachexia." 

He  also  uses  it  with  adults  in  some  cases  of  constipation,  and 
in  cases  of  duodenal  dyspepsia.  He  likens  its  action  in  phthisis 
to  that  of  the  hypophosphites  of  soda. 

The  dose  for  children  is  four  to  ten  grains  in  tho  food,  for 
adults,  twenty  to  forty  grains  in  water,  and  taken  after  meals. 
Too  small  doses  fail  of  their  action. 


A  NEW  ANTHELMINTIC. 
ByTiioB.  £.  Bkoaddus,  M.D.,  St.Chariea,  La. 

In  1861,  Mr.  L.,  a  gentleman  of  robust  frame  and  remarkable 
muscular  development,  became  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of 
gastro-intestinal  irritation,  and  I  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to 
jirescribe  fur  him.  My  usual  prescription  was  mercury,  in  some 
form  or  other,  combined  with  a  sedative.  This  treatment  inva- 
riably relieved  his  most  urgent  symptoms  j  but  he  was  rarely 
willing  to  admit  that  he  felt  perfectly  well. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  more  than  usually  affiicted — 
complaining  of  considerable  pain  in  the  umbilical  region,  with 
frequent  ineffectual  efforts  at  evacuation — I  requested  him  to 
take  fifteen  grains  of  bine  mass,  to  be  followed,  in  a  few  hours, 
by  an  ounce  of  castor  oil.  Upon  visiting  him  the  following  day, 
I  saw,  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  that  something 
unusuai  had  occurred,  and  that  it  had  not  been  of  an  unpleasant 
character.     With  the  first  dejection,  aft^r  taking  the  oil,  he  had 
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pasftod  more  worms  (lumbriooides)  than  I  have  ever  known  to 
issue  from  another  patient;  and  declared  himself  '<  a  new  man.'' 

Being  somewhat  astonished  at  this  more  than  usaal  vermifuge 
efPectof  my  remedy  (espcciaUy  as  my  diagnosis  had  not  included 
the  existence  of  worms),  I  inquired  if  he  had  taken  anything 
besides  what  I  had  recommended.  He  assured  me  that  he  had 
followed  my  directions  to  the  letter,  and  that  he  had  even 
''swallowed  the  blue  mass  in  lumps" — he  had  not  been  able 
with  all  the  flour  he  could  add,  to  make  it  into  pills.  Upon 
examining  his  pot  of  '*blue  mass,"  I  discovered  that  it  was 
mercurial  oinimenty  which  fully  explained  the  difflculty  he  had 
encountered  in  making  the  pills. 

A  few  months  after  the  case  alluded  to  above,  I  was  called  to 
see  a  negro  woman,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  belonging  to  Mr. 
P.  M.,  of  this  parish.  From  all  appearance,  her  disease  was 
intermittent  fever,  without  any  complication  that  I  could  dis- 
cover. As  the  treatment  of  the  case  had  been  perfectly  ortho- 
dox, I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  its  frequent  repetition  had  not 
been  able  to  carry  her  beyond  the  relapsing  period;  and  as  the 
buccal  secretions  were  viscid,  and  the  tongue  presented  the  same 
punctoe  wo  so  often  see  in  wormy  children,  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  amisa  to  administer  a  vermifuge.  Fifteen  grains  of  the 
ung.  hydrarg.,  followed  by  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  brought  away 
a  large  number  of  worms;  and,  without  any  more  quinine,  her 
tertian  disappeared. 

With  these  two  cases  as  a  basis  for  experimentation,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  use  this  remedy 
when,  doubtless,  our  ordinary  anthelmintics  would  have  answered 
every  purpose.  Satisfied  as  I  now  am,  that  its  antagonism  to 
verminous  life  is  as  great  within  the  body  as  upon  its  surface,  I 
reserve  its  use  for  cases  which  rebel  against  common  modes  of 
treatment.  The  immediate  object,  however,  of  what  I  have 
written,  is  to  doubly  call  attention  to  the  following  case  : 

Mrs. ,  wife  of  a  wealthy  planter,  had,  at  different  times, 

discharged  several  pieces  of  tape-worm,  but  had  not  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  expel  the  head.  Having  failed  to  obtain  lusting 
relief;  she  remained  for  several  months  without  treatment.     In 
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the  autumn  of  1864,  as  she  was  suffering  greatly,  I  advised  ber 
to  resort  to  a  new  remedy.  The  treatment  was  as  follows: 
From  breakfast  until  8  P.  M.  she  took  absolutely  nothing  into 
the  stomach — neither  liquid  nor  solid.  At  this  latter  hour,  she 
drank  a  cup  of  sweetened  milk.  An  hour  after  the  milk,  she 
took  twenty  grains  of  ung.  bydrarg.,  made  into  an  emulsion. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  she  had  a  draught  composed  of 
an  ounce  of  castor  oil  and  a  drachm  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  A 
few  hours  after  the  draught,  she  had  a  copious  and  very  bilious 
evacuation ;  and,  with  it,  discharged  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  of 
tape-worm — the  head  being  this  time  expelled.  Her  health  has 
been  invariably  good  since  that  event. — New  Orleans  Med.  and 
Sur.  Journal. 


MENTAL  LABOR  AND  PHYSICAL  EXERTION. 
It  may  bo  possible,  at  some'  future  stage  of  scientific  inquiry, 
to  compute  the  comparative  amount  of  oxidation  in  the  brain 
during  severe  mental  labor.  Even  now,  from  obvious  facts,  we 
must  pronounce  it  to  be  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the  entire 
work  done  in  the  system.  The  privation  of  the  other  interests 
during  mental  exertion  is  so  apparent,  so  extensive,  that  if  the 
exertion  should  happen  to  be  long  continued,  a  liberal  atone- 
ment bas  to  be  made  in'*  order  to  stave  off  general  insolvency. 
Mental  excess  counts  as  largely  as  muscular  excess  in  the  diver- 
sion of  power  :  it  would  be  competent  to  suppose  either  the  one 
or  the  other  reducing  the  remaining  forces  of  the  system  to  one- 
half  of  their  proper  amount.  In  both  cases  the  work  of  restora- 
tion must  be  on  the  same  simple  plan  pf  redressing  the  inequality 
by  allowing  more  than  the  average  flow  of  blood  to  the  impover- 
ished organs,  for  a  length  of  time  corresponding  to  the  period 
when  their  nourishment  has  been  too  small.  It  is  in  this  con- 
sideration that  we  seem  to  have  the  reasonable,  I  may  say  the 
arithmetical,  basis  of  the  constitutional  treatment  of  chronic 
disease.  We  repay  the  debt  to  nature  by  allowing  the  weak- 
ened organ  to  be  better  nourished  and  less  taxed,  according  to 
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the  degradation  it  has  undergone  by  the  opposite  lino  of  treat- 
ment. In  a  large  class  of  disoaBes  we  have  obviously  a  species 
of  insolvency,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  sound  method  of 
readjusting  the  relations  of  expenditure  and  income.  And  if 
such  be  the  true  theory,  it  seems  to  follow  that  medication  is 
only  an  inferior  adjunct.  Drugs,  even  in  the  happiest  applica- 
tion, can  but  guide  and  favor  the  restorative  process;  just  as  the 
stirring  of  a  fire  may  make  it  burn,  provided  there  be  the  need- 
ful fuel.  There  is  thus  a  definite,  although  not  numerically 
stateable,  relation  between  the  total  of  the  physico-mentai 
forces  and  the  total  of  the  purely  physical  processes.  The  grand 
AggveghiQ  of  the  oxidation  of  the  system  includes  both;  and  the 
more  the  force  taken  up  by  one,  the  less  is  left  to  the  other. 
Such  is  the  statement  of  the  correlation  of  mind  to  the  other 
forces  of  nature.  We  do  not  deal  with  pure  mind — mind  in  the 
abstract;  we  have  no  experience  of  an  entity  of  that  description. 
We  deal  with  a  compound  or  two-sided  phenomenon — mental 
on  one  side,  physical  on  the  other;  there  is  a  definite  corres 
pondence  in  degree,  although  a  difference  of  nature^  between  the 
two  sides;  and  the  physical  side  is  itself  in  full  correlation  with 
the  recognized  physical  forces  of  the  world. — MacmiUan*s  Maga- 
zine. 


DEATH  STAXISTICS  OF  THE  SEXES. 
In  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  L,  Sargant,  on  the  vital  statistics  of 
Birmingham  and  seven  other  large  towns  in  England,  results 
are  arrived  at  different  in  some  respects  from  those  commonly 
received.  Thus,  whilst  admitting  that  there  are  more  male 
deaths  on  the  whole  than  female,  the  author  states  that  '<in  the 
first  five  years  of  life  there  is  a  large  excess  of  male  deaths ;  that 
from  five  to  ten  years  of  age  the  male  excess  is  very  small ;  that 
from  ten  to  fifteen  the  male  excess  is  decided,  but  at  fifteen  the 
tide  turns^  and  until  twenty  the  female  deaths  are  largely  in 
excess;  that  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  the  male  and  female 
deaths  are  equal;  and  then  after  thirty- five,  the  male  deaths  are 
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again  in  excess.  Mr.  Sargant  adds  in  a  note  the  "singalar 
fkct"  obtained  from  Mr.  Makcham,  who  is  such  high  authority 
in  vital  statistics,  "  that  among  the  males  of  the  upper  classes^ 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  that  of  twenty-three,  the  annual  rate 
of  mortality  rises  rapidly  fVom  about  eight  to  maximum  of  fif- 
teen per  thousand,  after  which  it  gradually  diminishes."  It 
cannot  but  be  desirable  and  interesting  to  ascertain  the  cause  or 
causes  of  this  state  of  things. 


THE    MEDICAL    REPORTEK. 
ST.  LODIS,  DECBMBEB  16,  1867. 

REVIEWS. 

THE  PHYSTOLOGT   OP   MAN :    DESIG^^ED   TO   REPRESENT  THE  EXISTING 

^  STATE  OP  PHYSIOLOGICAL  SCIIS.NCE.  AS  APt'LIED  TO  THE  PUNCTIOXS 
OP  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  By  Austin  Flint.  Jr.,  M.  !>.,  Proftssor  of  Phyalo- 
logy  And  Microscopy  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medicdl  (JoUege. 

Fart  I  .—Introduction— The  Blood— Circulation— Respiration. 

Part  II.— Alimentation-Digestion— Absorption— Lymph  and  Chyle.  D.  Appleton  A 
Co. ,  Publishers.    New  YorJc :  1867. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  somewhat  novel  in  this  country, 
being  published  in  volumes,  each  of  which  is  a  treatise  by  itself, 
on  one  or  more  subjects  connected  with  the  science.  Hence  we 
have  thus  far  as  extensive  a  production  on  physiology  as  can  be 
found.  The  author  has  taken  upon  hiihself  an  immense  labor; 
but  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  he  has  advanced  far  enough,  as 
witness  the  present  volumes,  to  begin  to  look  forward  to  the 
end.  We  can  say  but  little  in  the  way  of  a  review;  what  has 
been  done  is  thoroughly  so,  for  nothing  is  put  forth  in  the  way 
of  fact  or  opinion,  which  has  not  been  confirmed  by  his  own  or 
others  experiments ;  or  where  uncertainty  exists,  then  it  is  ac* 
knowledged.  One  can  not  read  this  work  without  being  wonder- 
struck  at  the  advances  made  of  late  years  in  physiological 
science;  the  study  now  is  pursued  as  a  basis  on  which  must  reat 
all  future  improvements  in  pathology.  Br.  Flint  has  confirmed 
much  which  was  uncertain  in  physiology,  and  added  to  the 
already  great  wealth  of  the  science;  the  profession  is  under,  a 
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lasting  obligation  to  him,  as  one  of  tho  moat  tisAfal  men  of  the 
present  century,  and  no  medical  library  is  complete  without  it 
in  this  important  department. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICR  OF  OB^TRTRIC.  ByGrwHiKoS.  Bedfohd. 
A.M.,  M  D.«  Proft>0o^rof  Obstetrics,  the  Dt*<>asfB  of  Women  And  <  htlrlren^  ana 
rhemical  Obetetrica  in  the  Universty  of  New  York  &o.  Illustrated.  Third  eciidon. 
Revist-d  and  enlarged     William  Wood  A  Co.    New  lork  :  18(17. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  practical  and  useful  work  on  obstot- 
rios  we  know;  designed  by  the  author  for  the  benefit  of  the 
student  in  particular,  though  the  practitioner  can  reap  much  of 
advantage  as  well  by  reference  as  by  positive  information,  he 
has  succeeded  by  exceeding  simplicity  of  detail,  which  is  above 
all  necessary  to  the  beginner,  in  making  the  study  of  obstetrics 
as  clear  as  any  author  who  has  yet  written  on  the  subject.  It 
is  impossible  to  speak  of  any  portion  of  obstetrics  without  find- 
ing here  a  thorough  examination  of  it.  It  has  become  tho  text- 
book of  the  country;  we  need  only  refer  to  the  facts  of  a  third 
edition  being  called  for,  within  little  over  a  year,  to  appreciate 
the  high  estimate  which  has  been  placed  upon  it  by  the  profes- 
sion. Each  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised ;  to  the  last  has 
been  added  a  chapter  on  phlegmasia  dolens.  We  recommend 
the  medical  student  to  provide  himself  with  tho  work ;  of  course 
the  practitioner  will  not  fail  to  place  it  upon  his  shelves. 

CLfNICAL  LECTURES  ON  TRE  D'SE  \SES  OF  WOMKN  AND  CHILDREN.  By 
GuNfsiHO  S.  BfDFoRD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ohstet'ioe,  the  Ulseaaes  of 
Wi  mtn  and  Childrrn,  and  Cll>  leal  Obstetrics,  in  the  University  of  New  York,  &c. 
Sie^htti  edition.    New  York.    William  vVoo<i  &  Co.  :  1867. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  the  author's  experience  through  the 
agency  of  his  Obstetric  Clinic,  established  in  1860;  it  embraces 
naturally  the  wide  range  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
As  the  author  states,  "over  eight  thousand  cases"  of  this  nature 
were  presented  to  his  classes  in  tho  course  of  five  years.  The 
remarks  made  in  such  cases,  if  collected,  would  have  made  a 
volume  double  the  present  size ;  as  it  is,  this  is  but  an  epitome. 
The  style  is  colloquial,  such  as  the  teacher  would  use  to  his  pupils, 
and  illustrated  at  the  bed->ide  by  the  case  in  hand.  The  good  is 
unquestionable  which  has  thus  been  shown  in  the  chine;  and 
dedicated  to  the  alumni  of  the  University,  many  of  whom 
heard  directly  f^om  the  teacher  the  facts  herein  inculcated,  this 
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work  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  thorn ;  but  further  than 
this  wo  have  a  very  valuable  production  on  the  diseases  of 
women,  b}''  one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the  coun- 
try. The  few  chapters  to  which  we  have  referred  for  informa- 
tion have  satisfied  us  of  the  work.  We  most  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  the  student  and  the  practitioner. 


Missouri  State  Medical  Association. — This  Association,  pursuant 
to  call  from  a  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  met 
and  perfected  a  re-organization  on  Tuesday,  10th  of  December. 
Over  one  hundred  physicians  were  in  attendance.  We  shall 
give  a  general  summary  of  the  proceedings  in  our  next  number. 
The  next  meeting  is  set  for  the  last  Tuesday  in  May,  1868 ;  we 
trust  then  to  see  a  good  representation  from  the  country. 


The  Medical  Press  of  this  country  was  never  more  fruitful  in 
the  production  of  good  works  than  for  the  few  past  years,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Lindsay  &  Dlackiston,  Medical  Pub- 
lishers, of  Philadelphia,  for  some  very  excellent  ones,  notwith- 
standing the  dullness  of  trade  gcfnerally.  We  learn  that  they 
are  preparing  to  issue,  eai'lj'  in  January  next,  a  volume  of  Hos- 
pital Reports,  the  first  announced  in  this  country,  to  consist  of 
reports  of  cases  and  clinical  lectures,  by  the  medical  and  surgi- 
cal staff  of  thd  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  an  institution  that  has 
now  been  in  operation  more  than  a  century,  whoso  corner-stone 
was  laid  by  that  eminent  man  of  science,  Benjamin  Franklin ; 
its  re'imtation,  and  that  of  the  distinguished  physicians  con- 
nected with  it,  being  so  widely  extended  as  almost  to  be  world 
wide.  It  will  form  an  octavo  volume,  with  an  introductory 
article  containing  many  interesting  reminescences  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  those  connected  with  it,  and  be  illustrated  by  both 
lithographs  and  wood  cuts. 

They  will  also  publish,  about  the  same  time,  an  Annual  of 
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Therapeutics,  Pharmaclogy,  Ac,  by  A.  Bouchardat?,  Professor  of 
Hygene,  &c.,  to  the  Faculty  of  MediciDe,  Paris,  translated  from 
the  French,  and  edited  by  M.  J.  De  Eosset,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  to  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Maryland.  The  emi- 
nently practical  character  of  this  publication,  which  appears 
yearly  in  Paris,  and  its  immense  circulation  throughout  Europe, 
have  induced  its  reproduction  in  this  country.  The  original  is 
DOW  in  its  28th  year,  and  consists  of  gleanings  from  all  the 
periodicals  and  works  which  have  appeared  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  contain  the  "cream  of 
foreign  medical  literature." 


Hoff's  Malt  Exf.ract.—We  have  to  return  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Leopold^Hoff,  for  a  sample  of  the  above  excellent  preparation ; 
and  from  personal  experience  can  recommend  it  as  a  most  excel- 
lent tonic,  useful  in  cases  of  impaired  digestion,  debility,  dyspep- 
sia; and  where  the  system  requires  a  sustaining  remedy,  we 
much  prefer  it  to  ale  or  the  ordinary  malt  drinks  so  much  in 
favor  for  table  use.  For  further  information,  address  L  Hoflf, 
542  Broadway;  New  York  City,  or  Mr.  F.  Fuchs,  No.  13  South 
Second  street,  St.  Louis,  agent  for  this  city. 


Cholera  on  an  Emigrant  Ship  at  New  York, — "We  see  by  the 
New  York  papers  of  December  6,  that  the  cholera  broke  out 
among  the  passengers  in  the  Hamburg  ship  Lord  Brougham,  on 
the  second  day  out,  in  a  very  malignant  form.  At  one  time 
there  were  one  hundred  cases,  but  on  reaching  warm  weather 
the  disease  subsided.  No  new  cases  have  occurred  during  the 
last  eight  days.  There  are  now  about  twenty  cases  on  board, 
most  of  them  of  a  mild  form.  The  ship  has  been  sent  to  lower 
quarantine,  where  the  sick  were  transferred  to  the  hospital  ship 
Illinois. 
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To  Physicians. — We  would  call  attention  to  the  ^  following 
notice  of  a  country  practice  for  sale,  or  lease,  in  St.  Loais 
county,  nine  miles  from  the  city.  The  property,  consist  of  a 
new  house  of  five  rooms,  with  stable  and  oat  houses,  and  forty- 
two  acres  of  land,  if  desired.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
railroad  depot,  twenty  minutes  from  the  city  by  rail,  with  eight 
trains  dail3%  The  practice  is  worth  about  93,500  per  annum, 
and  rapidly  increasing.  For  terras,  &c.,  address  J.  T.  Whipple, 
M  D ,  corner  Broadway  and  Jefferson  streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS.  * 
From  November  I,  to  December  I ^  1867. 
FarniBhed  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  official  records. 
CEATES  DURIKO   THE   ABOVE    PERIOD. 


White  Malea 268 

"White  Females 213 

Colored  Males ^    28 

Colored  Females 18 

Bom  in  the  United  States 840 

Born  in  Germany 94 

Born  in  Ireland 70 

Born  in  other  countries 18 


Still  Born 86 

Under  five  years  of  age 220 

Between  five  and  twenty  years...  41 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  134 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  62 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  year?...  24 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs  6 
Total : 522 


Accidents 6 

Abscess 1 

Apoplexy 6 

Atropia 4 

Asthma 2 

Bronchitis 18 

Burns 1 

Carditis 4 

Cancer 4 

Cerebritis 6 

Cholera  Morbus 27 

Cholera  Infantum 7 

Con\  ulsions 88 

Congestion  of  Brain... 14 

Croup ~ 14 

Cystitis...: 4 

Diarrbasa 12 

Dysentery 80 

Dentition i 8 

Dropsy 2 

Diphtheria 6 

Delirium   Tiemens 8 

Disease  of  the  Heart.. 1 

Disease  of  Brain 8 

Eclampsia. 2 

Enteritis 14 

Erysipelas 2 

Epilepsy 1 

Fracture 2 

Fever  Typl  oid 17 


DISEASES. 


Fever  Bilious 6 

Fever  Puerperal 8 

Fever  Intermittent 12 

Fever  Remittent 10 

Fever  Congestive 11 

Fever  Yellow 1 

Gangrena 1 

Gastritis 6 

Hepatitis »    7 

Hemorrhage 6 

Hydrothorax 1 

Hydrocephalus 6 

Laryngitis 2 

Marasmus 86 

Meningitis 15 

Metritis 2 

Old  Age 2 

Premature  Birth .'. 6 

Paralysis 4 

Peritonitis 6 

Poisoning ».. 1 

Pertussis 6 

Phthisis 42 

Pneumonia ......*•  80 

Bheumatism  ....» 2 

Scarlatina 4 

Scrofula. 8 

Syphilis 2 

Tiismus 8 

Tetanus »....;.    5 
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HYPODERMIC  MEDICATION  IN  CHOI*ERA. 

By  J.  K.  Bavdvt,  M.  D. 

[Oommuiiicated  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter.] . 

On  September  27, 1867;  S.  A.  was  attacked  with  the  oholera. 
The  symptoms  present  were  cramps^  rice  water  discharges,  and 
great  depression,  which  threatened  a  speedy  collapse.  The 
patient  was  at  once  placed  under  treatment,  and  in  due  time  the 
cramps  abated,  and  the  discharges  became  bilious.  Vomiting 
and  purging  of  bilious  matters,  conjoined  with  a  typhoid  condi- 
tion of  system,  lasted  for  some  days,  and  greatly  reduced  her 
strength.  At  this  period  suppression  of  urine  occurred,  render- 
ing her  liable  to  the  dangers  of  uremic  poisoning.  At  my 
regular  evening  visit  I  found  her  in  an  alarming  state.  The- 
irritability  of  the  stomach  was  so  great  that  she  vomited  every* 
thing,  even  the  iced  champagne  which  had  heretofore  been  well 
tolerated.  Diarrhcea  had  been  a  constant  symptom  from  the 
beginning.  She  was  drowsy,  restless,  twitching  and  tossing, 
evincing  great  nervous  agitation ;  her  pulse  was  frequent^  and 
extremely  feeble ;  urine  bad  not  been  passed  for  over  twenty- 
four  hours  J  percussion  over  bladder  evinced  no  accumulation, 
proving  the  trouble  to  be  due  to  suppression,  and  not  retention^ 
of  the  secretion.  I  waited  impatiently  for  some  time,  trusting 
that  Dr.  Boisliniere,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the  case  as 
consulting  physician,  would  soon  arrive.     He  was»  however. 
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owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemiC;  unavoidablj  detained. 
Feeling  the  necessity  of  acting  promptly;  I  was  in  a  quandry  how 
to  relieve  my  patient^  as  medication  by  the  stomach  was  impos- 
sible, and  by  the  bowels,  to  say  the  least,  very  questionable, 
owing  to  their  irritable  condition.  Feeling  the  necessity  of  ex- 
citing the  secretion  of  the  kidnej^s,  I  determined,  after  some 
reflection,  to  make  use  of  the  cellular  tissue  as  the  medium  of 
absorption,  all  the  other  avenues  to  the  circulation  being  closed. 
I  ordered  dry  cups  to  be  applied  over  the  kidneys,  further  direct- 
ing that  after  this  process  dry  heat  should  be  applied  in  the 
same  locality,  in  hope  of  stimulating  the  ^^ secretory  nerves"  of 
the  organ,  as  was  suggested  originally  by  Brown  Sequard,  who 
relates  a  case  of  profound  ursemic  coma  which  had  been  aban- 
doned as  hopeless  by  the  attending  physicians,  and  which  he 
succeeded  in  relieving  by  the  application  over*  the  kidneys  of 
spoons,  previously  dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  momentarily 
applied  to  the  surface,  thereby  arousing  the  renal  secretion 
through  the  influence  of  the  "secietory  nerves"  Finally,  I  in- 
jected, hypodermically,  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  arm  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ten  grains  of  the  acetate  of  potash.  The 
hypodermic  medications  is,  I  believe,  by  Hunter  and  its  numer- 
ous advocates,  sup  poised  to  possess  three  times  the  efficacy  of  an 
equivalent  dose  administered  by  the  stomach,  and  as  the  ordi- 
nary diuretic  dose  by  the  mouth  is  thirty  grains,  I  selected  the 
above-named  quantity  as  the  proper  one  to  inject.  On  return- 
ing next  morning  I  was  gratified  to  ascertain  that  my  patient 
had  urinated  quite  copiously  one  hour  afler  the  subcutaneous 
administration  of  the  remedy.  All  the  symptoms  were  relieved, 
pulse  had  improved  in  character,  and  was  reduced  in  frequency. 
Dr.  Boisliniere  suggested  that  an  enema  of  one  drachm  of  the 
acetate  of  potash  in  two  ounces  of  flaxseed  tea  should  now  be 
tried,  repeated  every  three  hours,  until  the  kidneys  acted  well. 
About  two  of  these  enemas  were  given  with  no  result.  At  our 
evening  vis'^i  we  determined  to  rely  solely  on  the  hypodermic 
method,  and  we  accordingly'  injected  twelve  grains  of  the  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  acetate  of  potash  subcutanoously  in  the  other 
arm.     Five  hours  after  its  administration  she  urinated  freely; 
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and  as  she  had  taken  no  other  diuretiC;  and  no  other  adjuvants 
were  added  to  the  treatment  at  this  time,  it  was  but  fair  to 
conclude  after  the  second  successful  result  that  a  yoBt  hoc  ergo 
propta  hoc  argument  was  perfectly  justifiable,  especially  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  no  urine  bad  been  passed  for  over  twenty- 
nine  hours,  and  it  was  only  then  passed  after,  if  not  in  conse- 
quence of,  the  first  hypodermic  injection  of  the  remedy.  The 
patient  was  now  ordered  two  drachms  of  the  acetate  of  potash 
by  enema,  and  urinated  freely  half  an  hour  afterwards.  From 
this  time  convalescence  progressed  slowly,  yet  nevertheless 
surely ;  and  with  the  exception  of  an  annoying  and  prolonged 
hiccough,  an  attack  of  slight  facial  erysipelas  and  pharyngitis, 
which  separately  developed  themselves,  she  made,  for  one  who 
had  been  so  ill,  a  rapid  recovery.  As  may  well  bo  supposed,  I 
fully  appreciated  and  weighed  the  danger  of  abscess  following 
these  injections,  yet  I  was  agreeably  disappointed,  as  only  one 
superficial  slough,  about  one  inch  in  circumference,  occurred  at 
the  point  of  the  first  injection.  At  the  point  in  the  other  arm, 
however,  where  we  injected  the  other  solution,  there  was  no 
sloughing,  which  good  result  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  the 
fluid  having  been  injected  deeper,  more  i^to  the  cellular  tissue 
and  less  subcutaneously,  which  allowed  the  solution  to  diffuse 
itself  more,  and  relieved  the  tension  exercised  upon  the  skin  by 
ihe  more  superficial  injection.  In  such  cases  what  is  an  abscess 
compared  with  the  patient's  life  7  It  would  have,  perhaps,  been 
wiser  and  safer  to  have  diluted  more  the  solution,  and  have  in- 
jected it  at  different  points.  In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  as  to 
the  expediency  of  nsing  all  our  remedies  hypodermically  in  a 
disease  where  absorption  by  the  ordinary  channels  is  at  lea^t  a 
misnomer,  if  not  entirely  suspended  1  Lionel  Beale's  microsco- 
pical observations  would  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
intestinal  villi  are  entirely  denuded  of  their  epithelium,  and 

whilst  endosmosis  in  such  cases  is  assumed  to  be  impossible  a 
a  fatal  exosmosis  is  rapidly  occurring.  Therefore,  if  medica- 
tion; by  the  ordinary  methods,  is,  to  say  the  least,  so  very 
doubtful,  and  often  times  unsuccessful,  should  we  not,  if  we  are 
ever  fortunate  enough  to  master  the  therapeutics  of  cholera, 
administer  ail  our  remedies  by  the  hypodermic  method. 
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VINDICATION  OP   AMERICAN  PRIOBITY-EVIDENCB 
AGAIN8T  AUTHORITY. 

ByT.  C.  Hn^ARD.  M.  D. 

[CemmimleAted  for  the  8t.  Loais  Medical  Reporter,] 

It  becomes  mj  duty  to  protest  against  a  defalcation  towards 
my  own  priority  of  discovery  as  well  as  Prior  Publication:  in  the 
Proc,  Am.  Association  Adv.  Sc.  lSb4 (^Washington  meeting)*  where 
1  give  the  history  of  priority  of  the  experiment  (Prof.  Semple% 
Pbilada)  of  subduing  (alt)  '^olfactory  gustation  of  flavors*' 
by  compressing  the  nose,  as  well  as  my  exhaustive  and  perfectly 
new  experiments,  to  experimentally  preclude  the  communication 
between  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  by  the  physiological  produc- 
tion of  palatal  arches!  [  took  occasion  there  to  distinguish 
between  the  cutaneous  sensations  of  the  tongue^  as  affecting  the 
nerves  of  touch  (lingualis — spuriously  called  '<  gustatorius  '*  by 
a  school — )  such  as  heat,  cold,  pungency,  acerbity,  astringency^ 
against  another  class  tf  fixed  lingual  and  palatal  (glossopharyn^ 
geaV)  sensations,  which  I  have  there  (first  in  print)  emphasized  as 
'^  sweet,  sour,  salt,  bitter,"  and  which  are  at  any  rate  controlled 
by  the  glossopharyngeus  a/on« :  as  evident  from  Panizza's  (1834) 
vivisections  of  that  nerve,  repeated,  it  seems,  by  J.  Muller,  at  a 
much  later  period,  who,  however,  fails  (see  his  hand-books  of 
Physiology)  to  draw  the  necessary  consequences,  since  he  is 
unable  to  distinguish  between  *^  savors"  of  the  tongue  and  ''  fla- 
vors" perceived  in  the  olfactory  conchae,  as  experimentally 
proved  by  myself.  Panizza  was  the  first  to  prove  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  making  the  same  natural  distinction  between  '^  iized" 
and  <' volatile"  gustations  I  had  also  made,  and  which  led  me  to 
the  true  connexion  of  facts,  or  the  *' cetiologiccU"  relation,  as  our 
transatlantic  neighbors  are  so  fastidious  in  saying.  Accidentally 
I  had,  in  my  first  publication — corrected  in  Pre.  Am.  Asso.  A.  S. 
1857,  II.  87 — been  deluded  into  MuUer's  delusion  about  the 
nerve  concerned,  whereas  he  seemed  to  claim  (Budge's  Yademe- 
cums)  for  palatal  ''savors*"  the  "trigeminate  nerve/'  For- 
getful of  the  fact,  as  all  his   school-classes  have   been  afler 

•  <  'In  Experimental  ObBerrationB  on  Taste  and  SmeU,  by  Dr.  T.  G.  HUgard, ' '  p.  MS. 
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him,  that  the  arcus  tonsillaris  glossopharyng.  is  extant,  to  account 
for  the  palatal  savors  (not  to  mention  experimenting  with  such 
things  as  "  cheese/'  both  salt  as  well  as  flavored  I) 

It  had  become  my  duty  to  distinguish  between  the  fixed 
lingual  gustations,  viz. :  those  of  the  giossopharyngeus,  aside 
of  the  tactile  ones  of  the  lingualis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
aromatic  volatile  or  '•  characteristic**  ones,  inclusive  of  "  alca^ 
line"  on  the  other,  as  incident  to  the  so-called  *' olfactory'' 
nerves ;  and  which  are  precluded,  both  on  pinching  the  nose  so  as 
to  prevent  a  passage  of  air  from  the  fauces  upward,  by  the 
&ucal  convulsions  of  the  tongue  and  fauces»  as  well  as  on  inflat- 
ing the  cheeks,  as  iq  the  blow-pipe  arrangement.  I  ^<  did"  the 
'^daring  deed"  to  intrude  on  <<her  Majesty's  English"  the  innova- 
tion of  calling  such  sapid  lingual  gustations  '^Savors,"  against 
other  truly  olfactory  "  Flavors  "  in  a  new  acceptation  of  ambiguous 
words :  (inasmuch  as  we  are  wont  still  to  read  of  a  ^'salt  flavor," 
&c.)  In  an  edition  of  Carpenter's  Comparative  Physiology  of 
1854  (the  date  of  my  publication,)  no  mention  is  made  of  these 
distinctions  I  I  have  chanced  in  a  later  edition  of  '^  Carpenter's 
Physiology,"  on  a  quite  misconstrued  detail,  concerning  the  mat- 
ter  and  experiment,  but  no  credit  given,  as  such,  except  inad- 
vertently by  my  own  proposed  new  distinctive  nomenclature  of 
"  savor"  V8.  "flavor"  being  there  adopted!  ! ! 

Up  to  1849,  when  I  studied  at  Heidelberg  under  Henle,  the 
experiment  by  closing  the  nostrils,  as  by  me  derived  from  Prof. 
Semple,  and  amplified  by  myself,  was,  as  such,  for  purposes  of 
distinction,  unknown  to  the  physiological  faculties  both  at  Hei- 
delberg and  at  Zurich,  where  it  became  my  honorable  dutj  to 
first  introduce  and  execute  the  thus  divulged  experiment  before  the 
entire  class,  after  the  lecture,  on  the  person  oi  the  eminent  phy- 
siologist. Prof.  C,  Ludwig,  and  on  the  worthy  professor's  nose 
itself  I  (Vide  Proc  Am.  Asso.  1854,  p.  253).  This  was  done  in 
1849.  and  I  had  the  displeasure  of  seeing  the  information  thus 
divulged  entirely  neglected  by  the  professor's  Physiological 
Text  books,  who  at  that  lime  had  complained  of  having  '*  got 
numb"  by  hard  squeezing,  "  nervous  consensus,"  and  what  not  j 
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and  not  appreciating  thA  plain  mechanical  explanation  of  mechanic 
cal  eocperiment !    Such  is  School ! 

In  1852,  on  taking  my  degree  at  Wlirzbarg,  and  communicat- 
ing the  entire  subject  to  Prof.  Vircbow,  then  of  the  faculty,  he 
mentioned  that  it  was  not  entirely  "new" — but  admitted  it  had 
been  communicated  from  Zurich.  I  took  occasion  to  tell  him  that 
as  it  had  happened  so  through  my  personal  friends  and  oolleagaes, 
— also  present  at  my  disputation — my  decisive  experiments, 
demonstrative  of  the  correctness  of  my  previous  explanation,"*" 
denied  first  by  Prof.  C.  Ludwig — should  be  reserved  for  the  "Dis- 
putation," so-called,  on  taking  m^^  degree !  It  was  then  that,  to  a 
community  (rather  unaccustomed  to  public  proceedings!)  I  first 
explained  coram  senatu,  the  art  of  producing  the  faucal  preclu- 
sionB,f  in  preference  to  Prof.  Bruecke's  famous  experiment  of 
making  a  man  stand  on  his  head  in  water,  <*  to  fill  the  nose  to 
the  level  of  the  fauces,"  no  doubt!  The  result  was:  he 
couldn't  ^^stand  it"  thus  !  Prof.  Virchow  remarked  to  me  that  if  I 
did  not  publish  my  discoveries  and  mode  of  experiment,  the  risk 
was  run  of  loosing  the  claim  of  priority,  in  a  country  where 
public  lecture  before  an  academical  body  is  not  considered  pub- 
icity!  Being  hurried  away  to  Spain  at  the  time,  I  left  the 
pamphlet  or  '*  Dissertatio :  De  Gnstu  Olfactnqne  Nonnulla,"  then 
and  there  "  credited"  on  my  diploma,  unprinted,  the  probable 
printing  cost,  deposited,  becoming  thus  a  *<  stipend  for  a  poor 
student." 

In  1854,  two  years  later,  before  the  assembled  naturalists 
of  the  "  American  Association"  (  so  abbreviated  "»  I  lectured 
once  more  on  the  subject,  and  the  dissertation  was  printed,  as 
above,  in  1854.  Prof  Virchow  has  since  that  time  passed 
through  his  journal  several  rather  faulty  dissertations  on  my 
promulgated  theses,  and  Ludwig  never  understood  the  pheno- 
mena !     Now  at  last  I  read,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  transatlan- 

•  Viz.  :  That  it  prevent  fd  the  required  rwh  of  air  from  wifhin  the  faueee,  to  convey 
thost  "voLATiLR  TASTES,"  M  T&UE  ODORS,  to  the  upp^r  part  of  tbe  olfactory  con- 
chae  of  the  noee  !    p.  251. 

t  By  cheek  inJlation—fA  with  the  blow-pipe-^** thus  directly  Inte.cepting  the  Inward 
oommunicntioji"  ofsfcidcavUed.    p.  252. 
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tic  slow-ooach  has  at  last  arrived  at  my  communicated  truths 
of  1849^  in— 1802:  where— first  of  any  Physiological  Text- 
book for  the  School  —  Prof.  Budge,  in  his  Hand-book  on 
Physiology,  1862,  p.  940,  §  822,  dryly  states,  almost  verbatim, 
what  I  had  fully  published  (in  1854),  giving  the  entire  credit  to 
a  Dr.  Schirmer — thus  far  a  "poor  stipendiary''  on  "my  deposits  1" 
— who  again  tampers  with  the  *'  well-known''  experimental 
hearsay  facts,  a  good  deal  too  late,  too  circumstantial,  too  poorly 
executed,  in  Deutsche  Klinik,  1859,  and  in  "  Dissertatio,"  1856, 
ttoo  years  after  the  publication  in  America  of  American  experi- 
ment, divulged  in  1849,  by  Americans  I 

So  long  as  congenial  oscillation  is  established,  from  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  by  our  "  cable,"  let  the  European  dictating  pro- 
fessional Dictators  of  Science  consider  thiSf  as  the  result  of  Mot- 
itancy  vs.  Inertia;  that,  if  on  their  side  of  the  Atlantic  little 
"credit"  be  given,  of  late,  to  new  and  explicit  information,  pub- 
licly divulged  and  as  liberally  bestowed,  as  almost  literally. 
wasted  for  nearly  a  decennium  and  a  haf/f  on  the  latent  recollec- 
tions of  its  pragmatic  intelligence  :  we  fear  but  little  credit  can  be 
earned  irom  certain  famous  diagnostic  (Choleratic !)  discoveries, 
and  laws  thereof,  consummated  on  their  part,  although  pub- 
lished and  sounded  through  the  indiscriminating  press.  All 
this,  by  timely  forewarning,  and  *' printed"  notice  served  .\'' Vide- 
ant  consules  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti  capiat!" 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

CLINIC  OF    PBOF.    E.    H.    ORBOOTIT,   OF   ST.    LOUIS    MJEDICAL  COLLSOV,  AT  ST. 
LOUIS   (SISTKKB*)   HOSPITAL. 

[Reported  for  Uie  St  Loais  Medical  Beporter,  by  Tbokas  Fox.] 

Case  1. — Ovariotomy. — Mrs. ,  aged  36  years,  residence, 

Dnbnqac,  Iowa,  having  a  tnmor  of  the  left  ovary,  the  commence* 
ment  of  which  she  diited  three  years  previously,  and  distending 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  to  that  of  the  full  period  of  preg- 
nancy. An  InciMon  was  made  in  the  median  line,  from  the 
ambilicus  to  the  os  pubis.  The  tumor  was  multilocnlar,  the 
largest  cyst  being  on  the  left,  its  walls  being  thin  and  containing 
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about  a  gallon  of  fluid.  This  was  tapped  and  its  contents  evacu- 
ated, oare  being  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  portion  of 
the  fluid  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  smaller  cysts  were  on 
the  right;  and  varied  in  size  from  an  ostrich  ogg  to  that  of  an 
English  walnut.  The  pedicle  was  secured  by  a  wire  suture 
attached  to  the  ecraseur  of  Maisonseuve,  which  was  left  remain- 
ing upon  the  pedicle.  But  few  adhesions  were  found.  Those 
were  divided  by  the  ecraseur^  and  their  vessels  ligated  with  the 
ordinary  silk  ligature.  The  pedicle  was  divided  by  the  same 
instrument.  The  ligature  came  away  in  three  days  from  the 
pedicle ;  those  upon  the  adhesions  in  ten  days.  No  unfavorable 
symptoms  followed  the  effects  of  the  operation.  Half  a  grain 
of  morphia  was  given  before  the  operation  and  a  quarter  grain 
every  three  hours  for  ten  days  afterwards.  No  movement  of 
the  bowels  occurred  until  the  end  of  this  period. 

Casb  2. — Spina  BinnA. — A  case  of  spina  bifida  in  a  child, 
three  week  old  was  presented  before  the  class  by  Prof.  Hodgen, 
who,  according  to  the  plan  recommended  by  Brainard,  injected 
into  the  sac  a  solution  of  iodine  of  the  following  strength :  iodine, 
grs.  j.;  iodide  potas.,  grs.  ij. ;  aqua,  3j. 

Casb  8. — Amputation  op  Leo  and  Ligation  of  Fxmorai* 
Abteey. — A  man  entered  the  wards  of  Prof.  Gregory,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October,  to  be  treated  for  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg 
of  12  years'  standing,  and  involving  nearly  the  entire  circumfer- 
ence of  the  limb,  laying  bare  the  tendo  achilles,  and  causing  its 
death  by  cutting  off  its  nutrition.  From  the  extent  of  the 
ulcer,  the  importance  of  the  parts  involved,  and  the  general 
cachexia  of  the  patient,  it  was  found  impossible  to  save  the 
limb.  Amputation  was  performed  in  the  upper  third.  All  the 
tissues  were  found  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  The 
patient  seemed  in  a  much  better  condition,  until  two  we^ks 
after  the  operation,  when  secondary  hemorrhage  occurred. 
The  wound  was  laid  open,  but  the  bleeding  vessel  could  not  be 
found.  It  was  supposed  to  come  from  a  branch  of  the  popliteal 
artery,  laid  open  by  ulceration,  consequent  upon  pus  burrowing 
backward  beneath  the  popliteal  fascia.  The  femoral  artery  was 
ligated  at  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  sartorius  muscle. 
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Dry  gangrene  began  in  the  stamp,  and  is  now  limited  above  the 
knee.    The  patient  is  in  a  more  favorable  condition. 

OaSE  4. — BlSPLAOSMSNT  OV  THB  ThTBOID  AND  SUPTURS  OF  THE 

OtucoiD  Cartilages. — A  man  was  presented  to  the  class  in  the 
war  J  8  of  Prof.  Gregory,  a  railroad  hand,  a  car  having  run 
oiJiquely  across  his  neck,  producing  a  displacement  of  the  right 
aiae  of  the  thyroid  and  fracture  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  There 
was  no  aphonia  emphysema  extended  from  the  point  of  fracture 
laterally  to  the  anterior  borders  of  the  trapezei  muscles  and 
downward  to  the  clavicles.    Treated  by  rest. 

Cajsb  5. — Torticollis. — A  girl,  aged  16  years,  presented  her- 
self at  the  clinic,  having  a  wr7  neck,  caused  by  contraction  of 
the  sterno-cleido  mastodeus  muscle.  The  clavicular  portion  of 
the  muscle  was  divided  subcutaneously,  a  puncture  being  made 
through  the  skin,  and  a  blunt  pointed  tenotome  introduced, 
dividing  the  muscle  from  within  out. 

Case  6. — Neuroma. — James  S.,  aged  35  years,  having  had 
amputation  performed  through  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh 
two  years  and  a  half  previously-,  presents  himself  to  be  operated 
upon  for  a  hard,  painful,  subcutaneous  tumor  which  was  in  the 
line  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  which  began  to  make  its 
appearance  one  year  ago.  It  was  cut  down  upon  and  found  to 
be  a  tumor  of  that  nerve  as  large  as  an  egg,  which  was  removed. 


TRACINGS  OF  THB  PULSE  WITH  MAREY'S  SPHYGMOGRAPH. 

By  H.  A.  JoHKtoH,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Diseases  of  the  f'ircalatory  and  Respiratory  Organs^ 
in  Chicago  Medical  College. 

[Elead  to  the  lUinois  Stete  lie dical  Society,  June,  1867.] 


(Fig..l.) 

Ist.  Trace  of  dicrotic  pulse,  taken  with  the  spygmograph 
from  the  radial  artery  of  a  male  patient,  »t.  35,  with  tjphoid 
fever,  at  the  end  of  the  third  week.     Passive  congestion  of  both 
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lungs  had  jnst  taken  place.     Treated  with  quinine  in  liberal 
doses^  with  camphor  and  morphia.     Pa'ient  recovered. 


(Fig.  2.) 
2d.  Trace  from  patient  affected  with  typhoid  fever.  MalCy 
aged  40;  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  Taken  sick  in  Nebraska. 
Intestinal  complications  not  troublesome.  Trace  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  third  week.  Patient  treated  with  chloride  of  sodium. 
Recovered. 


(Fig.  8.) 
Trace  from  patient  affected  with  typhoid  fever.  MalC;  aged 
30.  Bowels  troublesome ;  lungs  suddenly  congested.  Trace 
taken  at  tho  end  of  the  third  week,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  pulmonary  complication,  ^cafmenf .-^-Emulsion  of  tur- 
pentine and  laudanum,  with  quinine,  camphor  and  strychnia. 
Died. 


(Fig.  4.) 
From  a  patient  having  typhoid  fever.     Male,  aged  24.    Came 
under  treatment  at  the  tenth  day.      Lungs  badly  congested; 
great  prostration.     Trace  taken  on  the  tenth  day.     Died  on  the 
twentieth  day. 


(Fig.  5.) 
Pneumonia  of  right  lung.    Male,  aged  20;  Swede.    Came 
under  treatment  on  the  fourth  day.    Trace  taken  at  first  visit. 
Treated  with  calomel,  opium  and  ipecac,  and  afterwards  with 
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iodide  of  potassinro^  blisters,  expectorants,  &c.     Patient  rapidly 
recovered. 


(Fig.  6.) 
Pneumonia  of  right  lun^,  involving  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
lung.     Male,  aged  30.    First  trace  (Fig.  6)  taken  on  sixth  day. 
Treated  with  cathartics  and  iodide  of  potass.,  followed  with 


(Fig-  7.)  ^ 

mixture  of  seil ,  ip.,  sanguinaria  and  opium.    Second  trace  (Fig. 
7)  taken  on  the  lOth  day.     Patient  recovered. 


(Fig.  8.) 
Prostration  from  chronic  gastritis.     Male,   aged   80.    Has 
been  sick  six  months.      Has  paroxysms  of  cough,  attended  with 
great  distress;  lungs  healthy. 


(Fig.  9.) 
Rheumatism.     Male,  aged  40.    Had  rheumatics  first  about 
five  years  ago.    First  trace  (Fig    9)  taken  on  coming  under 


(Fig.  10.) 
treatment.     Put  upon  colchicum,  in  full  doses.     Second  trace 
(Fig.  10)  after  six  days'  treatment.    Left  cured  on  the  10th  day. 
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(Fi?.  11.) 
Rhenraatism.     Not  severe.    Male,  aged  43. 


(Fig.  12.) 
Contraction  of  aortic  opening.    Female,  aged  8  years. 


(Fig.  18.) 
FunctioDal  distarbance  of  heart's  action.  Male,  aged  50; 
German.  Has  had  trouble  with  heart  for  a  long  time;  has  also 
been  treated  for  disease  of  the  kidneys;  heart  sounds  normal  in 
quality,  but  irregular  m  ryhthm  and  intensity.  The  trace  shows 
the  ordinary  movements  of  the  organ.  Not  much  inconve- 
nience is  experienced.  Did  not  know  that  anything  was  the 
matter  with  his  heart  till  told  ho  by  a  physician.  [Trine  loaded 
with  the  nrate  of  ammonia;  otherwise  normal. — Chicago  Med, 
Examiner. 


PROCBKDINGS  OP  THE  MISSOUKI  STATE  MEDICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

In  pursuance  to  the  following  call  (see  page  571  Medical 
Reporter),  there  was  assembled,  on  Tuesday,  December  10, 
1867,  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Medical  Profession, 
at  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  to  take  into  consideration  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association.  The 
Association  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Pallen,  Chairman 
of  Executive  Committee,  and,  on  motion.  Dr.  P.  A.  Heitz,  of  Pal- 
myra, was  elected  temporary  Chairman,  and  Dr.  T.  P.  Prewitt, 
of  St.  Louis,  temporary  Secretary.  Dr.  M.  A.  Pallen  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  profession  and  to 
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state  tho  objects  of  the  meetings  after  which  the  members  were 
called  on  to  register  their  names.  The  following  physicians 
recorded  their  names  as  members  of  tho  Association,  to  wit: — 
P.  A.  Heitz,  Palmyra,  Marion  Co.;  John  Q.  Barbour,  New  Madrid  j 
Montrose  A.  Pallen^  St.  Louis;  Geo.  F.  Dudley,  St.  Louis;  W. 
B.  Outten,  St.  Louis;  F.  H.  Hammond^  St.  Louis;  Henry  B. 
Allen,  St.  Louis ;  Wm.  S.  Madill,  St.  Louis ;  A.  Kueckelhan,  St. 
Louis;  R.  S.  Anderson,  St.  Louis;  J.  B.  Pondrom,  Jefferson 
City;  J.  F.  Johnson,  St.  Louis;  Jas.  W.  Clemens,  St.  Louis; 

A.  Hammer,  St.  Louis;  J.  J.  McDowell,  St.  Louis;  J.  F.  Eum- 
bold,  St.  Louis;  W.  H.  Cooper,  St.  Louis;  N.  Guhman,  St. 
Louis;  Fred.  Schard,  St.  Louis;  Edward  Montgomery,  St. 
Louis;  Fred.  Frinke,  St.  Louis;  T.  J. Edwards,  St. Louis  ;  Wm. 
Uiehaus,  St.  Louis ;  M.  Martin,  St.  Louis ;  S.  C.  Baldwin,  St. 
Louis;  J.  P.  H.  Gray,  California;  W  Lough,  Kirksville;  M. 
L.  Linton,  St.  Louis;  G.  M.  B.  Maughs,  St.  Louis;  Daniel 
Kuhn,  St.  Louis ;  N.  C.  Washington,  St.  Louis  ;  J.  H.  Watters, 
St.  Louis;  T.  Von  Eversberg,  St.  Louis;  J.  S.  B.  Alleyne,  St. 
Louis ;   Charles  E.  Briggs,  St.  Louis ;  John  Grum,  St.  Louis ; 

B.  A.  Barrett,  St.  Louis;  E.  E.  Coleman,  St.  Louis;  D.  W. 
Komully,  Laclede;  A.  F.  Barnes,  St. Louis;  Geo.  H.  Buckbahn, 
St.  Louis;  C.  C.  Payne,  Mosell;  S.  Pollak,  St.  Louis;  E.  S. 
Lemoine,  St.  Louis;  E.  H.  Hoffman,  St.  Louis;  Adolphus 
Green,  St.  Louis ;  M.  M.  Fallen,  St.  Louis ;  Robert  Trevey,  St. 
Louis;  D.  L.  Basset t,  Florissant;  John  J.  Miller,  Normandy; 
James  O'Gallagher,  St.  Louis;  G.  H.  Buumgarten,  St.  Louis; 
N.  M.  Gladfelter,  St.  Louis;  Geo.  B.  McCash,  St.  Louis;  W.  N. 
Brennan,  St.  Louis;  Wm.  Dickenson,  St.  Louis;  A.  Jaminet, 
St.  Louis;  0.  Cooper  Spencer,  St.  Louis;  Franz  Hartmann,  St. 
Louis;  Chas.  V.  Thudurg,  St.  Louis;  John  T.  Borghoff,  St. 
Joseph ;  Henry  C.  Pococke,  St.  Louis ;  Geo.  Syng  Bryant,  St. 
Louis;  Drake  McDowell,  St.  Louis;  S.  P.Ives,  St.  Louis;  Alex. 
Marshall,  St.  Louis ;  J.  M.  Toungblood,  St.  Louis ;  Thos,  Ken- 
nard,  St.  Louis;  John  B.  McDowell,  St.  Louis;  John  L.  Whip- 
ple, St.  Louis ;  Jno.  B.  Johnson,  St.  Louis ;  8.  H.  Bottomlcy,  St. 
Louis;  Julian  Bates,  St.  Louis;  M.  Starkeloff,  Carondelet;  G. 
F.  O'Neil,  St.  Louis;  Jas.   R.   Washington,  St.   Louis;   Wm. 
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Goff,  Fredericktown ;  John  H.  Stomberg,  St.  Charles;  J.  P. 
Chesney,  New  Market;  F.  W.  Wessler,  New  Market;  P.  G. 
Noel,  Carondelet;  James  Fischer,  St.  Louis;  John  Blain,  St. 
James ;  V.  H.  Auler,  St.  Louis ;  Frederick  Wool!,  St.  Louis ; 
Robert  J.  Hill,  St.  Louis ;  B.  L.  Atkinson,  Washington  ;  Syl.  C. 
Griswold,  New  Haven;  H.  C.  Gibson,  Boonville;  T.  F.  Prowitt, 
8t.  Louis;  R.  M.  Jordan,  St.  Louis;  G.  A.  Williams,  St.  Louis; 
Thos.  Nagle,  St.  Louis;  A.  J.  Stille,  St.  Louis;  H.  F.  Stem- 
hauer,  Sappington ;  John  Pitman,  Kirkwood ,  J.  G.  W.  Steed- 
man,  St.  Louis;  Homer  Judd,  St.  Louis;  D.  Y.  Dean,  St  Louis; 
O.  F.  Potter,  St  Louis;  B.  de  Courcillon,  St.  Louis;  John 
Shore,  St.  Louis;  J.  M.  Scott,  St.  Louis;  Jas.  M.  Leote,  St. 
Louis;  B.  F.  Shumard,  St.  I.ouis. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Dudley  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  this  Convention  now  resolve  itself  into  the 
State  Medical  Association,  and  that  tbe  chairman  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  on  pernvanent  organization. 

The  president  then  announced  the  following  as  the  Committee 
on  Permanent  Organization : 

Drs.  G.  F.  Dudley,  J.  Green,  J.  R.  Washington,  J.  H.  Watters, 
J.  W.  Clemens. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  till  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  to 
await  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Permanent  Organization. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  temporary  chairman, 
pursuant  to  adjournment 

Dr.  Dudley,  from  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization, 
read  the  constitution  as  reported  by  the  committee  previously 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  following  named  gentlemen 
for  permanent  officers  of  the  convention  : 

President — Dr.  T.  A.  Williams,  of  Booneville. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  P.  A.  Heitz,  Palmyra ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Wat- 
ters,  St.  Louis ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  St.  Louis  ;  Dr.  A.  Hammer, 
St.  Louis,  and  Dr.  John  F.  Barbour,  New  Madrid. 
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Becording  Secretaries — Dr.  T.  F.  Prewett,  St.  Louis,  ami  Dr. 
J.  S.  Clemens,  St.  Louis. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  W.  B.  Ontten,  St.  Louis. 

Treasurer — Dr.  Thomas  Kennar*!,  St.  Louis. 

On  motion^  the  constitution^  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
was  adopted. 

Also,  on  motion,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  ballot  for  per- 
manent officers,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  list  as 
reported. 

Dr.  Williams,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  I  give  you  my  earnest  thanks 
for  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  making  pe  your  president. 
From  my  total  inexperience  in  such  a  position,  and  my  vei^ 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  parliamentary  rales,  I  greatly  fear 
that  I  shall  not  be  competent  to  fulfill  the  duties  to  your  satis- 
faction. It  is,  therefore,  with  very  great  diffidence  that  1  accept 
the  trust ;  but  as  it  is  your  wish,  I  will  say  no  more  than  to 
crave  your  indulgence  for  any  errors  I  may  commit,  and  to  say 
that  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  I  assure  you  that  tbe  read* 
ing  of  my  name  was  the  very  first  intimation  I  had  that  such  an 
honor  would  be  conferred  upon  me.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  I 
would  have  endeavoi'ed  to  have  read  some  remarks  appropriate 
to  the  occasion. 

1  will  now  say  no  more  than  this,  that  the  purposes  for  which 
this  association  has  been  formed  meet  with  my  mo.st  hearty 
approval,  and  1  hope  that  your  labors  will  result  in  the  utmost 
benefit  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Gen- 
tlemen, 1  suppose  the  Association  is  now  ready  for  business. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fallen,  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed 
on  credentials,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  names  registered 
as  members  of  the  Association.  The  President  then  appointed 
the  following  as  said  committee :  Drs.  Chas.  E.  Briggs,  Thomas 
Kennard,  Edward  Coleman,  John  J.  McDowell,  W.  S.  Gibson, 
P.  B.  Noel  and  J.  JP.  Chesney. 

The  President  then  stated  that  a  communication  had  been 
received  from  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  and,  on  motion, 
the  communication  was  received  and  read,  as  follows : 
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To  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Missouri : 

Gentlemen  :  The  undcrsignedi  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  Society^  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  for  your  immediate  consideration  and  action  thereon  : 

Whereas,  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  every  well  organized 
government  to  enact  such  laws  and  regulations  as  will  best 
secure  and  protect  the  natural  rights  of  every  member  of  society; 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  obvious  to  all  that  a  great  number  of  base 
imposters  throughout  the  State^  under  the  guise  of  physicians, 
with  and  without  diplomas,  deceive  and  rob  the  credulous  sick 
and  unfortunate;  not  only  of  money  and  health,  but  even  life 
itself; 

Therefore,  We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  suggest,  that  on  the 
part  of  this  Association  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Missouii,  requesting  that  body  to  enact  a  law 
to  the  following  effect : 

1.  That  hereafter  each  and  every  person,  midwives  included, 
before  being  permitted  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
any  of  its  branches  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  shall  be  required  to 
give  ample  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  qualification  before  a 
board  of  medical  examiners,  to  be  appointed  every  four  years  by 
the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  and  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  The  board  to  consist  of  five  members,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  examine  carefully  and  rigorously  every  one  applying 
for  examination,  and  if  found  worthy  and  competent,  to  grant  a 
certificate  to  the  same. 

2.  That  persons  applying  for  examination  may  have  the 
privilege  of  using  either  the  German  or  French  language, 
instead  of  the  English,  in  undergoing  their  examination. 

3.  That  any  person  violating  this  enactment  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  collect  any  fee  by  law,  and  shall  be  fined for 

each  and  every  offensC;  and  suffer  imprisonment  until  such  fine 

be  paid.  BospectfuUy, 

A.  HAMMER,  M.  D. 
M.  MARTIN,  M.  D. 
M.  L.  LINTON,  M.  D. 
6.  T.  NEWMAN,  M.  D. 
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On  motion^  the  commuoication  was  made  the  special  order  of 
business  for  the  evening  session. 

On  motion^  the  Convention  then  adjourned  antil  half-past 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

NIGHT  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  the  Presi- 
dent declared  as  in  order  for  discuscion  the  commanication  from 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society. 

The  subject  was  ably  discussed  by  members,  and  was  consid- 
ered at  some  length  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posed measure;  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  conliuue  the  subject 
until  the  next  evening,  the  vote  to  be  taken  at  10  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  when,  on  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow morning,  at  11  o'clock. 

Second  Day — Wednesday,  December  11. 

The  Association  met  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

After  some  miscellaneous  discussion,  the  Association,  on  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  M.  A.  Pallen,  was  resolved  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  Medical  Education,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Barker  being  called 
to  the  chair,  a  general  discussion  took  place,  participated  in 
by  various  members  j  after  which  the  committee  was  dissolved 
and  the  President  resumed  the  chair,  when  Dr.  G.  F.  Dudley, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  made  his  report^ 
which  was  received  and  a(.cepted,  showing  one  hundred  and 
-— —  members  as  having  registered  and  been  accepted  by  the 
committee. 

The  President  announced  the  following  as  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  officers  for  the  next  regular  meeting : 

Drs.  G.  F.  Dudley,  P.  A.  Heitz,  J.  F.  Barbour,  J.  R.  Washing- 
ton, Montgomery. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  until  7i  o'clock  P.  M. 
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NIOHT  8V88rON« 

The  Association  met  at  baif-past  seven  o'clock,  pursnant  to 
adjournment. 

Dr.  John  Green^  of  St.  Loais,  made  a  communication  to  the 
Association  upon  Astigmatism,  ilkantrating  his  remarks  by  re- 
presentations with  the  magio  lantern.  His  address  was  of  a 
very  interesting  nature,  and  was  listened  to  with  much  pleasure 
and  interest  by  the  members  of  the  Association  ;  and  at  its  con- 
clusion, on  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  Doctor 
unanimously. 

It  was  then  moved  and  adopted  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  be  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  next. 

The  discussion  was  then  resumed  on  the  motion  to  adopt  the 
resolutions  proposed  by  the  8t.  Louis  Medical  Society;  the 
proposed  measure  was  ably  discussed  by  various  members  pres- 
ent, and  at  10  o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  vote  was  taken  by  calling  the 
roll  of  members,  and  proposition  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

Ayes— H.  B.  Allen,  K.  S.  Anderson,  S.  0.  Baldwin,  B.  L. 
Atkinson,  W.  N.  Brennan,  J.  P.  Berkhoff,  W.  B.  Barker,  G.  H. 
Blickhahn,  S.  H.  Bottomley,  l>r.  Birch,  J.  P.  Chesney,  E.  E.  Cole- 
man, Fred.  Frickle,  G.  F.  Dudley,  D.  V.  Dean,  J.  T.  Douglas,  J. 
E.  Folsom,  N.  Guhman,  N.  M.  Glasfelter,  G.  E.  Gabarat,  A. 
Groen,  A.  Hammer,  T.  H.  Hammond,  K  J.  Hill,  S.  P.  Ives,  W. 
Johnston,  H.  Judd,  T.  Kennard,  M.  L.  Linton,  J.  M.  Leete,  C. 
V.  F.  Ludwig.  W.  A.  Madill,  J.  J.  Miller,  Drake  McDowell, 
Alex.  Marshal],  W.  Kiehaus,  James  O'Gallagher,  W.  B.  Outten, 
M.  A.  Fallen,  J.  B.  Pongtrou,  C.  D.  Paine,  T.  F.  Prewitt,  James 
T.  Pirtle,  T.  F.  Bumbold,  C.  C.  Spencer,  A.  J.  Steele,  I.  G.  W. 
Steedman,  J.  Spiegel  halter,  James  B.  Washington,  J.  M.  Whip- 
ple, J.  M.  Youngblood.— Total,  52. 

Noes— V.  A.  Barrett,  J.  F.  Barbour,  G.  H.  Baumgarten,  J. 
Bates,  J.  Blane,  J.  W.  Clemens,  W.  H.  Cooper,  H.  A.  Cooper,  E. 
D.  Cussetline,  W.  Dickerson,  J.  P.  H.  Grey,  J  .^Green,  S.  V.  Gris- 
wold,  W.  W. Grissom, G.  Hurt,  H.Jamison,  H.  Kueckelhan,  E.  S. 
Lemoine,  W.  Lough,  E.  Montgomery,  G.  M.  B«  Maughs,  L.  S. 
Matthews,  J.  J.  McDowell,    W.  N.  McPheeters,    S.    Pollak, 
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O.  P.  Potter,  T.  Steinhauer,  John  Shaw,  J.  M.  Scott,  B.  F. 
Steele,  C.  Sprague,  R  Trevy,  J.  H.  Wuttors,  N.  C.  Washington, 
G.  A.  Williams.— Total,  38. 

Dr.  Kennard  offered  the  following  resolutions;  which  were 
adopted : 

Besolved,  That  this  Association,  representing  the  entire 
medical  profession  of  Missouri,  insist  upon  all  the  medical 
schools  of  this  State  hereafter  requiring  a  higher  standing  of 
medical  and  literary  attainments  of  student^  before  graduation. 

Besolved,  That  we  fully  endorse  the  action  of  the  Convention 
of  Medical  Teachers  which  assembled  in  Cincinnati  last  May  ip 
regard  to  this  subject, 

Jies(th)ed,  That  we  most  earnestly  recommend  our  professional 
brethren  throughout  Missouri  to  organize  county  medical 
societies  as  auxiliaries  to  this,  the  Medical  Association  of  the- 
State,  and  to  regularly  send  delegates  to  the  annual  State  con- 
vention. 

Resolved,  That  we  encourage  no  person  to  commence  the  study 
of  the  profession  of  medicine  who  has  not  had  a  liberal 
education. 

Dr.  Hammer  moved  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare and  elaborate  a  report  embracing  the  substance  of  the  reso- 
lutions, to  be  forwarded  to  the  Legislature,  which  motion  was 
adopted. 

Dr.  Dudley,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  make  nomina- 
tions for  the  officers  of  the  next  regular  meeting,  reported  the 
following  names : 

President — ^Dr.  Wood,  Kansas  City. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  Morris,  St.  Louis  county;  Dr.  B.  F, 
Burch,  Franklin  county;  Dr.  M.  A.  Fallen,  St.  Louis;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Casper,  St.  Louis ;  Dr.  J.  EL  Washington,  St.  Louis. 

Committee  on  Medical  Sducationr^^Ts.  Hurt,  Leete,  Dudley, 
Scott  and  Frewett. 

Ckmmxttee  on  Scientific  Affairs — Drs.  Clemens,  Greeuj  Shum- 
ard,  Dean  and  Watters. 

Committee  on  Publicaiion'^DTB.  Hammer,  Maughs  and  Baum* 
garten. 
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Secretaries — Dfb.  Prq^^ett  and  Clemens. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  ananimously  adopted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Association,  and  ono 
also  to  the  reporters,  were  passed,  and  the  Association  then 
adjourned  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of  May,  1868. 


I  VENTILATION. 
Lock  at  an  asthmatic  sitting  before  nn  open  window,  regard- 
less of  the  cold,  though  it  be  winter,  with  his  chest  heaving 
iaboiiously,  and  his  countenance  expressive  of  exquisite  anguish. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  he  in  pain  ?  No.  What,  then,  is  the 
distress  ?  Is  it  simply  from  want  of  a  due  supply  of  fresh  air  1 
The  spasm  in  his  lungs  not  only  prevents  the  free  admission  of 
air  from  without,  but  the  free  egress  of  that  which  is  within,  so 
that  the  air  which  is  in  the  lungs  is  a  mixture  of  foul  and  good 
air. 

When  80  many  died  in  the  famous  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  it 
was  because  the  pure  air  was  shut  out,  that  they  could  not  even 
get  as  much  as  the  asthmatic  does. 

Here  we  have  palpable  results,  and  they  startlo  us;  and  yet 
we  may  be  suffering  from  day  to  day,  in  so  small  a  way  as  to  be 
imperceptible,  the  evil  results  of  deficiency  of  air,  which  miiy  so 
accumulate  as  to  impair  the  health,  and  even  perhaps  ulti- 
mately destroy  life.  It  is  only  a  few  that  occasionally  lose  their 
lives  suddenly  from  want  of  air,  but  a  comparatively  slight  but 
continuous  deficiency  in  its  supply  is  constantly  destroying  vast 
multitudes  by  a  slow  poisoning. 

A  good  supply  of  fresh  air  is  an  imperative  necessity.  Such  a 
supply  it  is  easy  to  get  when  we  are  out  of  doors ;  but  we  do 
not  get  it  when  we  are  in  doors'unless  we  make  special  provi- 
sion for  it;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  wo  take  measures  to  secure 
ventilation. 

A  proper  supply  of  pure  air  in  our  habitations  and  places  of 
public  meeting  costs  something,  at  least  in  cold  weather.    That  is 
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the  chief  difficulty.  Economy  is  in  the  way.  Less  fu^l  is  re- 
quired with  defective  than  with  proper  ventilation. 

A  small  room  closely  shut  up  is  warmed  at  less  expense 
than  a  large  room  with  suitable  inlets  for  fresh  air  and  outlets 
for  foul. 

The  necessity  for  freshness  in  ventilation  may  be  seen  if  we 
look  at  the  amount  of  fresh  air  required  for  consumption.  Each 
person  requires  a  gallon  every  minute^  that  is,  fourteen  hundred 
and  forty  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
small  and  closely  shut-up  apartments,  and  large  gatherings  of 
people  in  public  buildings,  as  they  are  ordinarily  constructed, 
are  incompatible  with  any  such  supply  as  this. 

That  you  may  see  clearly  what  the  necessity  for  ventilation 
is,  observe  what  the  lungs  actually  do  with  the  air  which  they 
receive.  Pure  air  is  composed  of  three  gases  in  certain  propor- 
tions: oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid;  this  latter  being  in 
very  small  quantity.  These  proportions  are  altered  in  the  lungs, 
80  that  the  air  which  is  breathed  out  is  different  from  that 
which  is  breathed  in.  It  has  less  oxygen  and  more  of  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  less  vivifying  by  the  loss  of  oxygen— that  is,  is  thus 
negatively  injured — and  it  has  also  acquired  a  positively  bad 
character  by  the  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Much  increase 
of  this  renders  the  air  palpably  poisonous. 

If,  therefore,  there  bo  great  lack  of  ventilation,  as  there  often 
is  in  small  rooms  in  dwellings,  or  in  crowded  public  assemblies, 
much  injury  is  done  to  the  health  by  the  diminution  of  vigor 
from  the  loss  of  oxygen,  and  by  the  direct  poisonous  influence 
of  the  added  carbonic  acid.  And  if  the  exposure  of  these  dele- 
terious influences  be  frequent,  there  will  inevitably  be  an  accu- 
mulation of  evil  results,  seen  in  a  broken-down  system,  in  posi« 
tive  disease,  and  at  length  in  death. 

Observe  what  provision  is  made  in  nature  for  the  constant 
purification  of  the  air,  and  how  this  is  often  more  or  less  de- 
feated by  the  arrangements  of  man.  As  oxygen  is  taken  up  in 
the  lungs  of  all  animals,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  sent  forth 
f^om  them,  breathing  is  continually  deteriorating  the  air.  But 
this  is  remedied  by  a  counter  operation. 
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Every  leaf  that  yon  see  is  doing  just  the  oppositB  of  what 
Inugs  do — ^it  takes  in  carbonic  acid  and  emits  oxygen — so  that 
there  is  an  exchange  going  on  between  leaves  and  lungs.  In 
this  way  the  duo  proportion  of  the  ingredients  of  the  air  is 
everywhere  maintained,  so  that  if  the  chemist  examines  the  air 
taken  from  various  quarters  of  the  earth,  he  always  finds  pre- 
cisely the  same  proportions. 

But  this  is  true  only  of  air  that  is  free,  and  not  of  that  which 
is  shut  np  where  there  are  sources  of  contamination.  Where 
ever  there  is  breathing  going  on,  if  ventilation  be  not  properly 
attended  to,  there  is  a  want  of  these  natural  proportions,  and 
the  deterioration  is  increased  by  fires  and  lights,  for  they,  like 
lungs,  use  up  oxygen,  and  return  ciarbonic  acid  to  the  air. 

There  is  still  another  important  provision  for  the  purification 
of  air.  The  three  ingredients  of  the  air  are  not  of  the  same 
specific  gravity.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  decidedly  heavier 
than  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  therefore  has  a  tendency  to 
lie  below  them,  as  water  lies  below  oil.  Now,  if  this  tendency 
were  not  obviated  in  some  way,  the  carbonic  acid  generated 
from  lungs  and  fires,  and  various  decompositions,  would  accu- 
mulate all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  pushing  up  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  above  it,  as  water  does  oil,  and  would  destroy  life 
and  put  out  fires  everywhere. 

But  this  tendency  is  obviated  by  another — the  tendency  of 
gases  to  mingle  together.  It  is  just  as  the  heavier  water  does 
not  remain  below  the  lighter  alchohol  poured  upon  it,  but 
mixes  with  it.  Agitation  promotes  this  mingling,  and  there- 
fore, in  ventilation,  the  communication  of  motion  to  the  air  is 
an  important  measure,  and  should  be  accomplished  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  inv3onvenience. — London  Herald, 


Pepsin  in  thb  Vomiting  of  Pregnancy. — A  number  of  French 
physicians  declare  the  efficacy  of  pepsin  in  the  vomiting  of  preg- 
nancy. It  should  be  i^iven  in  the  dose  of  eight  or  ten  grains 
before  eating.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  also  recommended  as  equally 
efficient — thirty  or  sixty  drops  to  be  taken  daily,  properly  dila- 
ted. Strychnia,  we  think,  is  not  inferior  to  either,  the  twentieth 
to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day. — Pacific  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  PAPER  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
INCISED  WOUNDS,  &c. 

By  James  Stub,  F.  B.  8.  C,  Ao.,  Ao 

In  cases  of  bruise^  fractaro;  dislocation,  and  even  operations 
of  tenotomy,  large  quantities  of  blood  are  frequently  effused 
more  or  less  deeply  under  the  integuments  without  causing  any 
bad  effect;  and  quickly  disappear  by  means  of  absorption.  How, 
then,  does  it  happen  that  blood  collected  in  the  cavity  of  a  wound 
should  bo  productive  of  so  much  mischief?  It  can  only  do  8o» 
as  Mr.  Lister  has  shown,  through  the  decomposing  influence  of 
atmospheric  air,  loaded  with  its  myriads  of  organic  atoms,  and, 
therefore,  if  protected  from  this  agency,  would  be  no  more  hurt- 
ful than  in  the  circumstances  just  mentioned.  He  has  accord- 
ingly found  that  wounds  of  most  formidable  character  may  be 
divested  of  all  their  alarming  features  by  means  of  carbolic  acid, 
applied  so  as  to  prevent  the  impure  air  from  entering. 

This  remarkable  fact  has  led  me  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
resorting  more  frequently  than  heretofore  to  the  use  of  "  torsion" 
for  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage.  Ever  since  this  measure 
was  proposed  by  the  late  M  Amussat  I  have  employed  it  in 
wounds  of  the  cheek  and  lips,  and  also  occasionally  in  more  seri- 
ous operations,  to  let  my  pupils  see  that  it  was  quite  effectual, 
but  have  been  prevented  from  adopting  it  for  general  use  by 
fearing  that  the  absence  of  ligatures,  which  serve  as  conductors 
of  the  discharge,  would  increase  the  risk  of  blood  or  serum  being 
pent  up  in  the  cavity.  Feeling  now  happily  relieved  from  any 
apprehension  of  evil  being  thus  produced,  I  think  "torsion"  may 
in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases,  be  employed  with  advantage,  instead 
of  the  ligature.  In  order  to  perform  the  process  effectually,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  artery  should  be  seized  by  catch-forceps, 
and  twisted  until  they  become  loose.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
such  a  liberty  with  the  vessel  must  cause  it  to  slough,  and  thus 
dinturb  the  adhesive  ac  tion.  But  as  this  objection  is  altogether 
theoretical  and  contradicted  by  experience,  it  is  unworthy  of 
notice.    Dr.  Syme  concludes  : 
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let.  That  torsion  oifectaally  restrains  the  hemorrhage  of 
ordinary-sized  arteries. 

2d.  That  its  action  upon  them  does  not  prevent  nnion  by  the 
first  intention. 

3d.  That  protection  from  the  air  prevents  decomposition  of 
the  blood. — London  Lancet. 


THE  INOCULABILITY  OF  TUBERCLE. 
A  very  interesting  communication  was  made  to  the  Patholo- 
gical Society  on  Tuesday  night  by  the  President  (Mr.  Simon,  F. 
R  S.,)  in  reference  to  the  production  of  tuberculosis  by  inoc- 
ulation. Mr.  Simon  said  he  had  followed  up  the  novel  experi- 
ments of  continental  observers,  and  had  succeeded,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tuberculous  matter,  in  producing  tuberculous 
deposits  in  several  rabbits,  some  of  whom  belonging  to  the  same 
litter  on  whom  this  experiment  had  not  been  performed,  being 
entirely  free  from  any  disease  of  the  kind.  In  the  case  of  rab- 
bits inoculated  with  matter  obtained  from  other  rabbits  in  whom 
tuberculosis  had  been  produced,  the  development  of  tubercle  was 
much  more  general  through  the  lungs  and  the  body  (and  also 
in  greater  amount),  as  though  the  tubercle  had  been  acclimated, 
BO  to  speak,  to  the  S3'stem  of  the  rabbits.  In  one  case,  that  of  a 
doe,  the  only  apparent  effect  was  to  cause  every  fresh  litter  to 
be  stillborn.  Mr.  Simon  observed  that  his  experiments  seemed 
to  show  that  the  disease  was  produced  as  well  when  the  3'ellow 
tubercular  deposit  was  used  as  when  the  grey  granulation  mate- 
rial was  employed.  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  recounted  his  own  re- 
searches on  the  subject,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  suspend  judgment  upon  the  question  in  consequence  of  the 
startling  inferences  that  would  necessarily  be  drawn  if  such 
experiments  were  accepted  as  true.  Be  thought  that  sufficient 
arguments  were  at  hand  to  call  in  question  the  experiments  of 
continental  observers.  In  the  first  place,  the  deposit  in  the 
rabbit  was  essentially  cellular,  whereas  the  grey  granulation  of 
tubercle  was  corpuscular.  Ho  had  never  seen  the  Fecondary 
concomitants  in  the  monia  and  the  hke.     The  condition  de- 
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scribed  as  tuberculisation  might  bo  produced  by  introducing  any 
aplastic  fluid  into  the  system ;  and  the  experiments  already  re- 
corded by  different  observers  seemed  in  some  measure  contra- 
dictory; some  of  them  producing  the  artificial  tnberculisation 
with  yellow,  others  with  grey,  tuberculous  matter, 

The  specimens  of  Mr.  Simon,  handed  round,  showed  to  all  ap- 
pearances tubercular  matter ;  and  they  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee for  a  report.  The  facts  relative  to  these  pathological 
specimens  are  of  great  interest,  as  the  reception  given  to  Mr. 
Simon's  remarks  clearly  indicated. — Lancet. 


Illuminating  the  Interior  of  the  Living  Body — "The  exhibition 
of  a  cat  and  dog  illuminated  a  giorno  agreeably  terminated  the 
proceedings  of  the  evening  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress.  These  animals  were  presented  by 
M.  Milliot,  of  Kew,  who  has  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  means 
of  pathological  investigation,  founded  on  the  transparency  of  the 
splanchnic  cavities.  The  author  has  been  led  to  this  invention 
by  the  stomatoscope  of  Professor  Foussagrives,  of  Montpelier, 
which  consists  in  introducing  electric  light  into  the  interior  of 
the  mouth  so  as  to  faciliate  the  examination  of  this  part.  The 
apparatus  consists  in  glass  tubes  of  different  sizes  containing  a 
twisted  wire  made  of  platina,  and  which  communicate  with  an 
electric  machine  of  Middeldorf.  The  tubes  are  introduced 
through  the  anus  for  the  investigation  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  through  the  oesophagus  for  the  investigation  of  the  stomach. 
M.  Milliot  hopes  that  when  this  apparatus  shall  have  attained  a 
greater  ])erfection,  it  may  be  possible  at  some  future  period  to 
apply  it  to  man,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  new  means  of  diagnosticat- 
ing visceral  tumors  and  other  morbid  alterations  of  the  stomach, 
the  intestines,  the  bladder,  ot2.  In  the  female,  for  instance, 
these  tubes  might  bo  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  the  anus  at 
the  same  time,  and  thus  servo  as  a  means  of  making  out  with 
greater  certainty  the  different  tumors  of  the  ovaries — an  import- 
ant point  in  practice  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  operations 
on  those  organs.  The  author  hopes  to  render  the  whole  human 
body  transparent  intus  et  extra.'' — London  Lancet. 
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Power  of  Absorption  of  Wounds  and  Abscesses. — M.  Demaiqaay 
has  submitted  to  tho  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  a  series  of 
experiments  on  this  subject.  He  placed  upon  wounds  and  into 
accidental  cavities  aqueous  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  of 
the  strength  often  per  cent.  After  from  six  to  thirty  minutes, 
iodine  was  found  in  the  urinC;  and  especially  in  the  saliva  The 
author  considers  that  ulcers  and  abscesses  absorb  also  noxious 
gases  both  from  the  atmosphere  and  those  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  blood  and  pus.  He  therefore  advocates  the  protec- 
tion of  wounds  and  abscesses  from  the  surrounding  air,  dressing 
them  with  glycerin,  alcohol,  or  disinfectants;  and  surrounding 
patients  with  as  pure  an  atmosphere  as  possible. — London  Lancet  • 

THE    MEDICAL    RBPOKTER. 
ST.  LOUIS,  JANUARY  1.  1868. 

REVIEWS. 

THE  TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  AMERICAN  MKDICAL  A»SOCIATfOV,  Tnstlhited 
1847.    Vol.  XVjIl.    fliilHdtlpha.    i'rinteil  for  tlw  ASMciaiiun.    CoUidb,  Printer. 

The  last  volume  of  the  Association  comes  to  us  in  its  usual 
excellent  style  of  typography;  though  smallor  so  far  as  the 
amount  of  material  is  concerned,  it  is  pone  the  less  acceptable 
for  the  ohoioeness  of  the  papers — tbey  all  bear  the  impress  of 
industry  and  talent.  We  hope  to' see  the  ofTorts  of  tho  Associa- 
tion successful  in  bringin<;  before  the  profession  so  much  that  is 
valuable  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science. 

The  table  of  contents  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  work.  We  find,  after  the  practical  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Henry  F.  Askew,  M.  D.,  and  the  reports  of  the  various 
sections  and  committees,  papers  on  ExtrA  Uterine  Fostation  and 
Gestation,  by  Stephen  Eogers,  M.  D.,  New  York;  on  Heart 
Diseases  as  observed  in  the  military  service  from  1861  to  1865 
inclusive,  by  M.  K.  Taylor,  M.  D. ;  on  the  Action  of  Belladonna 
in  disease  of  the  Gomea,  by  J.  S.  Hildreth,  M.  D.»  Chicago ;  oa 
Use  of  Plaster  of  Paris  in  ISurgery,  by  J.  L.  Little,  M.  D.,  Now 
York;  on  lagation  with  Depletion  of  Yaricose  Veins  of  the 
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Leg,  by  B.  Howard,  M.  D.,  New  York;  on  Hip  Joint  Opera- 
tions daring  the  lato  civil  war,  by  Paul  P.  Eve,  M.  D.,  Nash- 
ville; a  Statistical  Table  on  Lumbar  Colotomy,  by  G.  C.  Black- 
man,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati ;  Epidemic  Cholera,  by  E.  Harris,  M. 
D.,  New  York;  Prixe  Essays,  by  J.  R.  Black,  M.  D.,  Newark, 
Ohio,  and  M.  A.  Pallen,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  the  latter  on  the 
Treatment  of  Certain  Uterine  Abnormities. 

Every  physician,  in  justice  to  himself  and  the  Association, 
should  possess  the  work.  It  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  permanent  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  B.  Atkinson,  Philadelphia. 

THE  PRACTICH!  OF  MEDICWE  AMO  SHRQERT  APPLIED  TO  THE  DISEASES 
ANJ)  ACCIDENTS  INClDlCNT  TO  WOMEN.  Hy  Wm.  H.  Byfohd,  A.  M.,  BC. 
)>.,  1^.  fc-ii8"r  ol'  Qi^btetrics  and  Diaei«f8  uf  Women  and  GhUUren  tu  tde  Chicago 
Uedical  CuUege.  SicoaU  Edilu>ii  ebUrged.  I'hilAdvlpbLi :  Lliid«ay  A  Ulakutuu. 
Ioo7* 

There  are  so  many  works  and  so  many  essays  produced  on 
this  subject  from  year  to  year  that  the  physician  in  full  prao* 
tice,  much  less  the  student  or  junior  practitioner,  can  hardly 
keep  account  of  them.  True,  too  much  can  hardly  be  said  or 
thought  of  this  important  subject,  and  it  has  been  solely  by  this 
laborious  investigation  that  wo  have  reached  so  far  in  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  diseases  incident  to  females.  The  results 
are  worthy  of  this  labor;  if  we  compare  the  works  now  issued 
with  them  of  a  dozen  years  since  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  made  considerable  progress. 

Professor  Byford's  work  is  replete  with  information,  and,  the 
result  of  the  experience  which  has  been  carefully  and  laboriously 
gathered,  we  can  rely  on  its  value  and  make  use  of  it  as  if  it 
were  new.  The  author  has  treated  very  fully  of  the  multipli- 
city of  uterine  diseases,  and  some  minor  topics,  such  as  nursing 
one  month.  We  find,  on  examination  of  any  one  particular 
subject,  all  that  is  satisfactory.  We  can  rely  upon  him  as  a 
truthful  expositor  of  the  facts,  and  place  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  those  whose  attention  has  been  occupied  in  this  field  of  medi- 
cal investigation.  The  physician  who  devotes  himself  to  this 
branch  of  medical  learning  will  not  bo  without  the  work;  the 
student,  for  whom  it  is  principally  intended,  will  find  in  it  all 
that  is  necessary  to  inform  himself  on  a  branch  of  medicine^ 
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than  which  -none  is  moro  difficult  or  requires  clearer  thought 
and  greater  application. 

LECTUnES  ON  THE  PI-EcV^ES  OF  WOMEV.  Bt  Cbaxlfs  Wmt,  M.  D.  Third 
Amcriran  from  tbe  third  and  revised  Kng'ish  kdition.  PhilidelpbU:  HemyC. 
Lea^  18ii7. 

Another  edition  of  this  very  valuable  work  has  been  called 
for,  and  we  thanic  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher  for  its  produc- 
tion. West's  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  infancy  has  always 
been  considered  a  standard  work ;  this  is  by  no  means  behind- 
hand. It  bears  the  same  impress  of  the  high  moral  character 
and  intellectual  ability  of  the  man.  The  same  careful  attention 
is  given  in  the  discussion  of  every  question  on  this  important 
subject;  and  we  know  of  no  one  writer  who  has  more  fully  and 
fairly  elucidated  the  difficult  question  that  at  present  occupy  the 
mind  of  the  profession.  It  is  a  most  UHcful  work  for  the  younger 
practitioner^  and  can  be  referred  to  by  the  older  for  many  sug- 
gestions of  profit  and  information. 

HTTFELAVn»S  ART  OF  PROLONGING  L'FE.  Edited  by  Eraamus  Wihow.  T. 
R.  S.,  Nuihor  of  ** Human  Anatomy,"  ''DUeaaes  of  the  Sun,"  etc.  PbUadelphia: 
LindbttyABlakUlon.    18b7. 

The  above  work;  written  half  a  century  ago^  is  produced  by 
the  industry  of  Mr.  Wilson  from  an  old  translation  in  1794  As 
a  work  for  the  people  none  can  be  better;  to  the  profession  it 
is  well  worth  a  place  among  the  more  scientific  works,  as  em- 
bodying the  views  of  a  prominent  medical  philosopher  in  days 
gone  by.  They  do  not  differ  much  from  our  own  at  this  time^ 
with  all  the  facilities  of  research  and  progress.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting  work  to  read  as  a  relaxation  from  more  severe  occupation. 

INHALATISN:  ITS  THERAPErTTirs  A^D  PT?ACTICB.  A  treatise  on  tbelnhtla- 
tl  >ii  o^Ghsvs,  Vapors,  Nebiilired  Fluids  and  Powd' rs.  By  J.  coLis  Couesi,  M.  I>. 
Illustrated.    PuilaiieiphU:  Liudaay  it  Biukiston.    ISffl. 

The  writer  was  chairman  of  .%  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  Therapeutics  of  Inhalation  for  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1867.  This  work^is  the 
product  of  the  author's  labors  in  the  preparation  of  the  report. 
The  author  has  elaborated  tho  subject  to  the  extent  best  known 
at  the  present  day.  It  may  bo  said  to  have  embodied  all  that  is 
of  any  value  on  this  topiC;  which  has  attracted  the  attention 
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of  the  profession  so  much  of  l&te.  It  is  a  book  of  294  pages, 
and  its  information  can  be  very  readily  gathered  up.  The  phy- 
sician should  not  fail  to  possess  the  work. 

SYKOPSIS  OF  A  COUR  B  np  LECTURES  OX  MATERIA  MFDICA  A\D  PHAR- 
MACY, delivered  in  ihe  UDiversity  of  Pennsylvsuia;  w5th  Five  Lectures  on  tbe 
Modiio  Operandi  of  Medicines  i>y  Joskfu  Cajisun,  M.  D.  FuurUi  iLditioo. 
Pbiliidelphia:  Heury  U.  Lea.    1867. 

This  work  was  intended  for  the  classes  in  Materia  Medica  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  though  it  will  answer  admir- 
ably for  the  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject  in  any  college. 
The  student  can  not  read  the  extensive  works  during  the  winter 
term ;  the  subject  is  so  extensive  that  ho  can  do  no  more  than 
take  notes  from  the  lecturer;  with  this  synopsis  he  can  readily 
call  to  mind,  with  a  little  industry,  what  he  has  heard,  and  can 
afterward  fill  up  the  plan  with  the  notes  he  may  have  taken. 
We  recommend  it  heartily  to  the  student  of  Materia  Medica. 

All  the  above  works  can  be  had,  at  reasonable  rates,  at  Keith 
&  Wood's  Book  Store,  Fifth  street,  between  Olive  and  Pine. 


Asiatic  Cholera  in  1868. — We  have  received  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Providence,  (R.  I.)  Journal,  which  suggest  much 
serious  thought,  and  we  would  call  not  only  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  that  of  our  city  Board  of  Health,  to  the 
words  of  warning,  and  trust  that  all  will  take  heed  and  be  pre- 
pared in  time  should  the  indications  so  prevalent  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  have  a  reality  the  coming  season. 

"Two  years  since  there  was  much  excitement  throughout  the 
country,  amounting  almost  to  a  panic,  on  account  of  the  sup. 
posed  approach  of  Asiatic  cholera  The  newspapers  were  filled 
with  sensation  articles,  giving  marvellous  histories  ot  the  disease; 
with  discussions  upon  contagion,  and  non-contagion ;  and  with 
a  multitude  of  certain  cures.  The  press  and  the  people  clamored 
for  the  immediate  enforcement  of  sanitary  measures,  though 
there  could  be  no  possible  danger  from  the  spread  of  the  disease 
for  many  months  afterwards.  In  fact  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  laws  of  the  disease  were  unable  to  discover 
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in  the  automn  of  1865  saflSdent  roasons  for  expecting  a  general 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  1866.  The  result  jastified  these  doabia. 
There  was  no  general  epidemic  in  1866,  though  at  a  few  places 
at  the  West  and  South  the  disease  prevailed  with  great  severity. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  excitement  upon  the  subject. 
Telegrams  noticing  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  diflPerent  places 
emte  no  comment ;  the  certain  cures  for  the  disease^  and  the 
vastly  more  important  measures  for  its  prevention,  are  all  for- 
gotten. And  yet  there  are  various  indications,  at  the  present 
time,  which,  to  those  who  have  studied  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease in  former  years,  look  exceedingly  ominous.  There  seems 
to  be,  at  the  present  moment,  far  more  indications  of  a  general 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  1868  than  there  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1865  of  a  general  epidemic  in  1866.  Let  us  notice  a  few  of  the 
indications : 

The  cholera  has  broken  out  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and  great 
excitement  was  caused  thereby.  Several  hundred  deaths  have 
already  occurred,  and,  at  the  last  date,  the  disease  continued 
and  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase. 

The  cholera  recently  appeared  on  board  a  vessel  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard,  and  caused  thirty  or  forty  deaths  in  a  few 
days. 

The  cholera  has  recently  broken  out  in  one  of  the  country 
parishes  of  Louisiana,  and  has  caused  a  large  mortality,  which 
still  continues. 

The  weekly  mortality  reports  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  last 
three  months,  have  shown  more  or  less  deaths  from  cholera, 
and  the  weekly  number  is  now  fast  increasing.  During  the 
week  ending  November  10th  there  were  16  deaths  from  Asiatic 
cholera;  during  the  week  ending  November  17th,  there  were  66 
deaths,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  from  all  causes ;  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  November  24th,  there  were  89  deaths  from 
cholera,  or  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  deaths. 

One  or  two  vessels  have  arrived  at  Quebec  from  Europe  with 
cases  and  deaths  from  cholera  on  the  passage. 

Several  vessels  with  cholera  have  arrived  at  New  York,  and 
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the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time  at  the  Qaarantine  of  that 
city. 

Sporadic  cases  of  the  disease  have  been  seen  in  nearly  all  oar 
cities  the  present  season. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  which  have  fallen  nnder  our  notice 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  What  do  they  teach  ?  As  we 
understand  them,  they  teach  that  the  primary  or  epidemic  cause 
of  cholera — that  cause  which,  having  its  origin  in  India,  travels 
westward — exists  and  is  present  at  this  moment  over  a  wide 
extent  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  exists  in  some  portions  of 
Europe;  on  the  Atlantic  ocean;  and  on  this  continent  from 
New  England  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to  the  West  Indies, 
as  well  as  in  Central  and  Soath  America.  It  is  ready  to  produce 
its  specific  effects  whenever  and  wherever  it  finds  the  necessary 
conditions  of  temperature  and  impure  air. 

In  this  portion  of  the  country  its  effects  are  held  in  check  by 
the  cold,  and  will  be  during  the  winter.  But  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  New  Orleans  the  disease  will  probably  increase  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  and  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather  it  will 
extend  and  increase  in  the  northern  cities.  In  1858,  the  year 
preceding  the  last  general  epidemic  of  cholera  in  ihis  country, 
there  were  594  deaths  from  cholera  in  New  Orleans,  of  which 
832  were  in  December.  In  the  same  year  there  was  a  severe 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  that  city,  causing  7,849  deaths. 

During  the  present  year,  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  24th  of 
November,  there  have  been  251  deaths  from  cholera,  and  8,042 
from  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans. 

Such  seem  to  be  briefly  the  indications  for  the  future,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
great  liability  to  mistake  in  everything  concerning  the  future. 
But  whether  wo  read  the  indications  correctly  or  not,  we  may 
be  assured  that  the  disease  will  not  come  without  warning.  If 
it  is  to  be  here  next  year,  the  indications  of  its  approach  will 
continue  through  the  winter,  and  will  increase  with  the  approach 
of  warm  weather.  There  will  be  abundant  time  for  preparation, 
and  the  city  or  the  persons  who  are  prepared  for  its  coming 
have  little  cause  for  apprehension  in  relation  to  it.'' 
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The  Guardian. — It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  announce  that 
we  shall  commute  suhscription  lists  with  this  most  excellent 
Catholic  weekly.  The  Gruardian  commences  a  new  volume 
January  4, 1868,  and  judging  from  the  able  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  conducted  in  the  past,  wo  can  anticipate  favorably  for 
the  future.  No  Catholic  family  in  the  West  should  be  without 
it ;  not  only  is  the  genera!  news  of  t'he  Church  fully  given,  but  in 
addition,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  literary  matter  is  set  before 
its  readers.  We  trust  its  success  may  equal  its  excellence.  We 
can  offer  the  Guardian  and  the  Medical  Reporter  one  year  for 
»5  00. 


Long  Island  College  Hospital,— -"Wq  would  call  the  attention  of 
students  to  the  announcement  of  this  institution  for  a  summer 
course,  commencing  March  1.  The  faculty  comprise  some  of 
the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  the  East,  and  their  facility  for 
teacliing  is  excelled  by  no  institution  in  the  country,  and  their 
connection  with  a  large  hospital  furnishes  material  for  ample 
clinical  instruction,  given  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  an 
advantage  all  important  to  the  student. 


Dr.  0.  F.  Potter  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
in  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
B.  Alleyne,  resigned. 


Applications  for  Carbuncles  after  Incisions  and  Indolent  Ulcers. 
A  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  (388B.-3J.)  is  strongly 
advised  as  a  dressing  after  the  incision  of  carbuncles,  and  as 
applications  to  ulcers  Another  writer  prefers  the  following 
application  in  indolent  ulcers,  where  the  tissues  are  dark  and 
indurated:  R. — Plumbi  subacet.,  7  parts;  pulv.  opii,  1  part; 
hydrarg.  submur.,  2  parts.  He  claims  that  it  relieves  pain,  in* 
duces  a  healthy  appearance,  etc. — Ex. 
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MEDICAL  REPORTER, 

A  SEMI.HOirrHLT  BEOOSD  OP  ICEDIOHnB  AHD  SUMEST, 

XDITXD  BT 

J.  a  B.  ALLEYNB,  M.  D.,  AND  0.  F.  POTTER,  M.  D. 
Vol.  II.  St.  Louis,  January  15,  1868.  No.  22. 

ST.  LOUIS  ACADBMY  OF  SOIENOB-ADDBBSS  OF  THB  FBBSI- 
DBNT,  DB.  GBOBGB  BNGBLMANN. 

This,  the  Twelfth  Anniversary  of  oar  Academy  stiQ  finds  as 
in  this  Hall,  where  we  have  met  since  eleven  years  through  the 
liberality  of  one  of  oar  members,  Dr.  Pope,  now  in  Barope»  a 
liberality  now  nobly  continued  by  his  successor,  Dr.  Hodgen. 

The  fkmUiar  fitoes  around  me,  many  of  them  the  founders  of 
this  institution,  and  those  of  our  Mends  which  in  later  years 
have  become  associated  with  us,  give  encouraging  proof  of  ever 
active  seal  and  of  abiding  fiuth  in  our  future.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  manifold  obstacles  found  in  the  way  of  the  unpaying, 
though  never  unrequited^  pursuit  of  science,  the  private  business 
and  duties  of  every  one  of  us,  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and 
let  me  boldly  state  it,  the  cool  apathy  of  the  great  public,  and, 
connected  with  this,  the  difficulty  of  our  financial  position :  not- 
withstanding all  these  drawbacks  ^ind  impediments  you  have 
nobly  built  up  and  sustained  this  Academy,  and  made  it  what  it 
is  to-day>  one  of  the  scientific  institutions  of  our  <Aty,  and  I  may 
proudly  add,  of  the  country. 

We  have  active  and  zealons  members;  we  have  a  most  valu- 
able library;  we  have  collections  important  and  instructive,  and 
in  fiCHoae  xespects  unique,  but  we  have  not  funds  to  make  all 
these  advantages,  these  fundamental  conditions  of  a  scientifio 
institutipni  folly  available.    Our  members  do  not  only  pay  their 
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oontribationB  in  brains,  they  pay  them  also  in  money,  and  they, 
many  of  them,  have  besides  taxed  themselves  oonsiderably  for 
the  better  proseention  of  oar  objects.  Bat  to  fiilly  anfold  oar 
scientific  treasares.  to  make  them  properly  available  and  osefol, 
more  ftmds,  more  than  the  limited  namber  of  oar  members  are 
able  to  contribnte  among  themselves,  are  necessary. 

Oar  regalar  income  amoants  to  aboat  1400 ;  oar  absolutely 
necessary  expenses,  exdasive  of  rent,  which  we  happily  do  not 
have  to  pay,  can  be  defrayed  by  $200;  bat  with  the  meagre  bal- 
ance of  S200  we  can  not  bind  oar  books,  not  to  say  any  thing  of 
baying  necessary  works ;  we  can  not  farnish  cases  so  as  to  exhibit 
oar  collections  and  make  them  instractive  and  asefal  to  the 
pablic ;  we  can  not  salary  a  carator,  who  woald  have  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  oar  maseam ;  we  can  not  pablish  oar  transac- 
tions in  regalar  annaal  nambers  and  properly  illastrate  them. 
It  will,  therefore,  become  an  important  daty  for  yoa  to  devise 
means  to  improve  oar  financial  condition. 

The  namber  of  oar  active  paying  members  is  given  to  me  by 
the  Treasarer,  as  sixty-eight,  three  of  whom  have  joined  as  dar- 
ing the  past  year;  most  of  them  regalarly  pay  ap  their  contri* 
bations;  the  few  who  have  been  remiss  the  Treasarer  is*con- 
vinced  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

Oar  corresponding  members  namber  142;  four  have  been 
elected  daring  the  last  year,  and  two  were  taken  away  by  death. 

We  correspond  and  exchange  with  seventy-foar  societies  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  oar  foreign  exchange  list 
exhibits  172  names  of  Societies  and  Academies  in  Earope  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  two  of  which  have  been  added  last 
year. 

Thoagh  we  have  not  been  able  to  send  them  an  eqaivalent 
since  Hay,  1806,  they  have,  with  praise  worthy  liberality,  com- 
manicated  to  as  daring  the  year  over  800  handred  volames  and 
pamphlets  throagh  the  efficient  and  grataitoas  assistance  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institation. 

The  following  members  ,and  friends^^of  the  Academy  have 
donated  about  thirty  volames,  pamphlets  or  maps  to  as :  Dr. 
Baamgarten,  Dr.  Boisliniere,  Prof.  Cartman,  Senator  Drake, 
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Prof.  Maroon^  Col.  Merrill,  Dp.  Potter,  Dr.  Bhamard,  Prof. 
Swallow,  Dr.  Ward,  and  Dp  White. 

Thus  our  libpary  poaaesses  now  1,798  volumes  in  folio,  qaapjo 
and  octavo;  968  pamphlets  and  twenty-two  maps  and  chapt8,to- 
gethep  2,788  nnmbers,  kept  in  admirable  opder  and  aooessibility 
by  our  librarian,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  Scientific  library 
in  the  West,  which,  together  with  the  private  libraries  of  some 
of  our  members,  among  which  I  mention  the  geological  and 
paleontological  library  of  Dr.  Shumard,  and  the  botanical  library 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  and  my  own,  furnish  a  most  important  aid  to 
study  in  almost  all  branches  of  natural  sciences.  A  catalogue 
comprising — with  our  own  library — ^the  scientific  works  con- 
tained in  the  different  public  and  the  attainable  private  libraries 
in  St.  Louis,  would  ftirnish  important  aid  to  the  student  in  our 
city. 

As  suggested  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  our  official  librarian,  $168  45  have  been  collected 
firom  members  and  Mends  as  a  ftind  for  binding,  for  which 
amount  168  volumes,  some  of  them  large  and  costly  oneSy  have 
been  bound,  and  are  thus  preserved  from  gradual  destruction. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  exertions  of  those  friendly  to  our 
cause  be  continued  in  this  important  undertaking. 

Our  museum  has  been  enriched  during  the  past  year  through 
contributions  in  the  different  branches  of  national  sciences,  from 
Dr.  Bemays,  Mr.  Fendler,  President  Perry,  Dr.  Potter,  Dr. 
Beuss,  Mr.  Smith,  Dr.  Shumard,  and  the  President. 

The  following  papers  were  read  in  tjie  meetings  of  the 
Academy : 

E.  Harrison,  on  the  Age  and  Formation  of  the  Porphyry  Hills 
of  Missouri. 

Judge  N.  Holmes,  on  the  Dias  of  Nebraska;  on  the  Loess  For- 
mation of  Illinois  and  Missouri;  on  Pre-historic  Man. 

Dr.  Maughs,  on  Free  Will  and  Force. 

Dr.  G.  0.  Parry,  on  the  Timber  Vegetations  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

Dr.  6.  G.  Shumard,  on  the  Geology  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
with  plates :  with  additions  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard. 
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Prof.  Swallow^  on  the  Oil  Springs  of  Missonri. 

Dr.  A.  WiBlizenoB,  on  Atmospheric  Blectrioitjj  on  Indian 
Graves  below  the  Merrimao. 

Dr.  Cr.  BBgelmann,  Meteorology  of  1866;  Stage  of  the  Biver  in 
1866;  Notes  on  Dr.  Parry's  Hypsometrical  Obsenrations  in 
Western  Kansas  and  New  Mexico ;  on  the  Plants  of  the  Genos 
Lenma  and  WolfSa  in  the  United  States;  on  the  PoUen  of  Coni- 

ferae;  on  the  species  (Mf  the  Oenns  Yitis  in  the  United  States. 

« 
A  great  many  verbal  commnnications  on  different  important 

scientific  or  practical  objects  were  made  in  the  meetings  of  the 

Academy;  and  fVirnished  the  subjects  of  discassions. 

The  last  number  of  our  Transactions  was  issued  in  May,  1866. 
It  was  found  financially^  impossible,  to  publish  another  number 
during  the  past  year;  but  it  is  expected  that  our  business  mat- 
ters can  be  so  arranged  that  the  accumulated  material;  or  at 
least  a  part  of  it;  can  in  the  coming  spring  be  given  to  the 
scientific  public  in  a  third  number,  which  would  complete  the 
second  volume  of  our  Transactions.,  Our  active  members  ex- 
pect, our  correspondents  demand  such  action.  We  owe  to  the 
former  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  results  of  their  scientific 
researches  published,  and  to  the  latter  we  are  in  duty  bound  to 
communicate  at  least  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  active 
scientific  life  in  our  Academy  in  return  for  the  numerous  favors 
we  are  constantly  receiving  from  them. 

Permit  me  to  close  this  address  with  a  few  personal  remarks. 
On  the  point  of  going  to  Europe  for  a  year  or  more  let  me  take 
a  friendly  farewell  from  you  all  who  have  made  for  me  the 
position  of  your  President— which  you  have,  for  the  past  five 
years,  kindly  aqd  indulgently  trusted  me  with — one  of  pleasure 
and  of  pride^  and  I  hope,  of  usefulness.  In  Europe  I  shall  ever 
remember  our  Academy  with  the  fondest  feelings,  and  shall  do 
what  may  be  in  my  power  to  promote  its  interests  there*  while 
you,  I  know,  will  zealously  and  faithftiUy  continue  here  to  make 
it  ever  more  worthy  of  its  great  purposes.    Farewell ! 
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ULCEB8  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

A  paper  read  before  the  St.  LoalB  Dental  Society,  by  Hembt  8.  Chais,  O.  D  .  8« 

[Commimlcated  for  the  St.  Loais  Medical  Beporter.] 

The  ulcers  found  in  the  month  are  various  in  their  appearance 
and  pathology,  and  still  more  various  in  their  origin.  Ulcers  of 
the  mouth  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  are  seldom  idiopathic, 
but  rather  symptomatic.  That  is,  they  are  rarely  local  in  their 
origin,  but  are,  on  the  other  hand,  only  symptoms  of  some 
general  dyscrasia,  or  of  some  local  disease  in  another  part  of  the 
body. 

Young  practitioners  of  Surgery  a;re  too  apt  to  limit  their  view 
to  the  object  before  them,  instead  of  looking  for  the  forces  which 
produced  and  sustain  that  object.  The  true  medical  philosopher 
must  embrace  in  his  investigations  all  those  elements  which  act 
as  causes  for  the  production  of  those  diseased  conditions  which 
ho  is  called  upon  to  relieve  and  cure. 

If  then  the  cause  of  an  ulcer  or  ulcers  in  the  mouth  is  not 
localized  in  the  mouth  itself,  we  must  push  our  inquiries  and 
investigations  iu  that  direction  which  will  reveal  it.  To  this  end 
we  must  not  only  form  our  judgment  flrom  present  symptoms, 
but  we  must,  by  inquiries  from  the  patient,  elicit  the  informa- 
tion we  desire.  And  right  here  we  see  that  the  medically  edu- 
cated dental  practitioner  has  a  vast  advantage  over  one  who  has 
not  acquired  such  knowledge.  The  latter  is  groping  in  the 
dark  among  such  inquiries,  while  the  former  enjoys  the  delight- 
ful sunlight  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  focalises  this  light 
whenever  and  wherever  he  pleases,  for  the  gratification  of  his 
own  scientific  tastes  and  for  the  good  of  the  world  around. 

If  the  dentist  is  not  often  called  upon  to  treat  a  great  variety 
of  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  it  is  for  two  very  good  reasons,  namely : 
first,  the  patient,  thinking  him  ignorant  of  medical  knowledge, 
does  not  apply  to  him  for  relief;  secondly,  most  of  the  ulcers  of 
the  mouth  are  concomitant  with  some  other  disease,  which  is 
being  treated  by  the  general  practitioner. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts  let  us  study  the  subject,  and 
make  ourselves  somewhat  familiar  with  it,  for  our  responsi- 
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bilities  are  not  in  the  least  lessened  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
publiC;  or  by  that  of  others  in  our  profession. 

What  is  an  TTLCKa  f  It  is  a  disorganized  portion  of  either 
the  external  or  internal  skin^  involving  more  or  less  of  the  loose 
cellular  tissue  beneath  it;  having  also  a  ciroumscribed  size  and 
shape;  dependent  on  its  pathological  character. 

We  have  ulcers  in  the  mouth  resulting  from  syphilis^  mer- 
curial poisoning,  stomatitis,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  inter- 
mittent fever,  scarlet  fever,  scrofula,  bilious  fever,  dyspepsia, 
etc.,  etc. ;  also,  the  nursing  sore  mouth  of  mothers  or  nurses. 

In  addition  to  mercurial  poisoning,  there  is  also  that  produced 
by  arsenic,  nit.  acid,  mur.  acid,  sulph.  acid,  and  other  drugs.  In 
scorbutic  diseases  there  are  also  ulcers  of  the  mouth.  Now  the 
treatment  of  these  ulcers  must  accord  with  that  of  the  disease  to 
which  it  is  correlated.  The  treatment  of  an  ulcer  of  the  mouth 
resulting  from  syphilis,  must  be  the  same  as  that  of  syphilis 
itself  j  and  so  too  in  regard  to  every  affection  which  I  have 
named.  Therefore  I  will  leave  the  study  of  most  of  these  ulcers 
for  the  time  when  the  original  diseases  themselves  shall  be  con* 
sidered,  and  for  the  present  only  speak  of  that  more  common 
condition  of  the  mouth  which  we  are  called  upon  much  ofbener 
to  treat. 

STOMATITIS   HATKRNA. 

This  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  women  during  the  periods  of 
gestation  and  lactation.  It  is  a  constitutional  disease,  having 
its  origin  nearly  always  in  mal-nutrition.  •  There  is  a  greater 
call  on  the  stomach  for  the  ingestion  of  nutritious  food  than  in 
ordinary  conditions;  for  the  blood  must  now  furnish  to  the 
various  tissues  of  the  new  being  those  elements  of  which  it  is  to 
be  composed,  and  the  food  itself  must  contain  those  elements  in 
.  abundance  or  otherwise,  the  mother  must  furnish  them  at  the 
expense  of  her  own  tissues.  .  In  the  latter  case  there  is  starva* 
tion  to  a  certain  degree,  and  a  similar  state  of  the  body  ensues  to 
that  which  is  found  in  ship  scurvy.  Starvation  takes  place 
when  any  one  of  the  important  elements  of  the  body  is  denied, 
as  surely  as  though  all  of  them  are  reAised.  In  the  disease  of 
which  I  am  speaking  it  is  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  the  new 
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b^ing  80  loudly  calls  for^  as  it  mast  be  had^  not  only  to  form  the 
bones  and  teeth,  bat  also  every  other  tissae  and  organ  in  th6 
body.  Flonr  eaters,  or  at  least  those  who  live  principally  on 
food  made  from  the  fine  flour  of  wheat,  are  particularly  subject  to 
this  complaint ;  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  fine  flour,  it  being  nearly  all  left 
in  the  bran  and  coarse  portions  which  are  sold  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle! 

The  first  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of  weariness,  not  only  of  the 
muscles,  but  of  the  brain ;  the  latter  becomes  dull^  wanting  in 
activity,  and  desponding ;  there  is  a  loss  of  weight  in  all  the 
tissues ;  the  blood  becomes  anaemic,  or  there  is  leukemia ;  the 
tongue  is  light  colored,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips 
and  mouth  is  pale  and  pasty ;  the  teeth  leave  indentations  in 
the  sides  of  the  tongue ;  the  latter  often  becomes  covered  with 
pale,  small  ulcers,  which  sometimes  coalesce  so  as  to  become 
large  patches,  and  the  same  occurs  also  on  the  gums  and  cheeks. 
This  pathological  condition  may  be  seen  far  down  the  throat, 
and  doubtless  does  obtain  in  the  stomach.  There  is  a  loss  of 
appetite;  there  may  be  either  constipation  or  diarrhea — ^the 
latter  is  the  more  common ;  there  is  sometimes  severe,  nervous 
headache — ^but  oftener  a  dull  and  oppressive  pain;  accidental 
wounds  heal  with  difficulty ;  pus  cells  are  proliferated  at  the  ez* 
.  pense  of  the  tissues ;  the  breath  is  often  sour;  eructations  from 
the  stomach  the  same ;  the  saliva  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  the 
teeth  have  an  obstinate  tendency  to  decay. 

In  the  severest  cases  catarrhal  symptoms  come  on,  and  there 
is  a  discharge  from  the  bronchi  of  the  lungs;  and  as  exhaus- 
tion proceeds,  the  patient  finally  succumbs  to  literal  starvation. 

If  a  child  is  nursed  by  the  mother  it  is  not  independent  of  the 
pathological  influences  affecting  the  latter;  if  it.does  not  have 
apth»  itself  it  will  be  very  likely  to  suffer  fVom  cholera  infan- 
tum in  the  summer.  In  very  many  cases  it  ceases  growing  and 
becomes  affected  with  rachitis.  If  it  should  live  to  erupt  teeth 
they  will  be  found  to  be  very  imperfectly  calcified. 

This  is  a  terrible  disease,  and  the  more  so  because  so  insidi- 
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008.    The  month  trouble  or  stomatitis  is  only  a  symptom  of  the 
real  disease. 

It  may  be  eaid  that  I  have  overdrawn  the  picture ;  I  have  only 
told  the  truth.  But  every  case  of  stomatitis  materna  is  not  the 
result  of  impoverished  blood,  but  may  be  the  result  of  temporary 
indigestion ;  or  of  an  irritation  of  the  stomach  produced  by  some 
article  of  food  disagreeing  with  that  organ^  or  else  the  effect  of 
some  medicinal  substance  taken  purposely  or  by  accident. 

Now  if  it  is  true  that  this  is  a  constitutional  disease  we  must 
see  that  local  remedies  will  fail.  They  may,  and  often  do,  re- 
lieve the  mouth  symptoms,  and  under  their  influence  the  ulcers 
may  be  temporarily  cured,  but  they  should  be  used  in  connection 
with  those  general  remedies  which  will  act  on  the  whole 
system.  It  will  be  seen  fVom  my  point  of  view  that  hygienic 
measures  must  be  made  very  prominent  in  the  treatment. 

There  should  be  a  nourishing  diet  immediately  prescribed, 
consisting  of  plain  and  simply  cooked  food  which  has  not  been 
robbed  of  any  of  its  elements  of  nutrition.  At  the  risk  of  being 
tedious  I  would  name  unbolted  wheat  meal,  lean  beef  and  mut- 
ton, garden  roots,  fruits,  etc. ;  also,  light  native  wines  and  lager 
beer.  I  would  prohibit  fine  flour,  pork,  salted  meats,  smoked 
fish,  com  starch,  pastry  and  confections,  excepting  simple  fruit 
jellies,  uDspiced.  There  should  be  moderate  exercise,  fresh  air, 
sunlight  in  abundance,  daily  tepid  baths,  and  any  other  common 
sense  hygienic  measures  that  may  suggest  themselves. 

Medicinal  TaEATMSNT  may  consist  in  the  exhibition  of  small 
doses  of  mercury,  quinine,  rhubarb,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  sulphuric 
acids,  or  of  citric  acid.  Arsenic  also  in  small  doses  is  very 
beneficial.  Only  one  medicine  at  a  time  should  be  given,  and  it 
should  be  continued  at  least  a  week  without  change,  if  we  would 
observe  its  effects.  I  think  the  acids  will  be  found  most  bene- 
ficial where  there  have  been  mal-nutrition  and  starvation ;  mer- 
cury, quinine,  and  rhubarb,  most  useful  in  recent  cases  of  gastric 
irritation;  and  arsenic  in  cases  of  great  debility  and  prostration, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  catarrh. 


ANALYTICAL  TABLE, 

For  Detecting  th9  Nature  of  a  Sediment  in  the  Urine  toithout  the  aid  of  the 

Microscope. 
By  C.  SoB&B,  Phamucoatist. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  sediments  of  the  urine  may 
furnish  means  for  the  diagnosis  of  certain  diseases,  even  when 
an  analysis  of  the  urine  itself  will  give  only  negative  results. 
From  the  diflSculties  which  occur  in  solving  this  problem  of 
analysis,  we  have  endeavored  to  arrange  in  the  simplest  manner 
tbe  characters  at  once  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  decisive 
of  the  nature  of  these  sedimentary  deposits.    The  table  does 
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not  supply  the  place  of  an  exact  analysis ;  it  does  not  dispense 
with  the  use  of  the  miorosoope^  nor  with  an  examination  more 
carefU  and  by  the  ordinary  means,  yet  its  use  may  be  serviceable 
to  the  practitioner  in  limiting  the  field  of  observation,  and  in  ex- 
cluding from  consideration  certain  substances  of  which  the  in- 
compatibility, or  the  nature  of  the  urine  iteelf  would  exclude  the 
presence. 

A. .  .Tbe  sediment  is  dissolred  by  heat VnUn. 

Yellowish  red  float- 


I..  Pulverulent 
seen 


grains    are 


ittg  on  the  surface. or 
precipitated  to  the 
bottom  of  tbe  vessel , 
adhering  to  its  walls 
and  giving  the  reac- 
tions of  the  murexid 
of  Liebig,  purpurmte 
of  ammonia  ofProut 


V  Vfit  Acid, 


Suspended  in  mucus 
or  mixed  with  other 
sediments,  in  the 
form  of  brilliant  and 
reflecting  points.... 


Tribatic 
oftoda. 


LL 


fThe  sedl- 
ment  is 
not  dis-^ 
solved  by 
heat. 


r^jNochaagerj^yith-^ 
with  catistic  -     ' 


nx 


fa.    The 
s  e  d  i  -  , 
I  ment  i» } 

The  sediment  I  ^*^^»** 
is  made  up  of 
opaque  pul- 
verulent mas- 
ses, which  in-* 
the  space  of  12 
or  M  hours  is 
precipitated 
and  separated 
in  a  more  or 
less  decided 
manner 


]>otash,wash 
ed  with  dis- 
tilled water,  J 
itisdissolved'* 
by  the  a^idi- 
tion  of  a  few 
drops  of 
acetic  acid... 


out  the  I  Earthy 
e  v  o  lu-  >  ph<>tphate9 
tion  of  I  {normai). 
gas J 


Phosphate 
of  lime. 


(2)    By  caustic  i>otash  ^ 
the  reaction  proper  to  l  jw^ 
pua,  the  urine  contain-  f  "**' 
ii}g  albumen J 

b  The  sediment  possesses  a  color !  J/^JJ^A^iw" 
varjinglVomareddish  brown  to  I  fl^Ji  At« 
a  deep  brown.    Tbe  urine  con-  (  ™» Vkw!*** 
tains  hematine  and  albumen...  J  JJJfJi^j 


III.. The  sediment  forms  a  oompaet  gelatinous  layer, 
sometimes  enclosing  tbe  whole  mass  of  liquid 
when  the  urine  is  alkaline  Mia  contains  alonmen 

lV..Tbe  sediment  is  cloudy,  precipitating  with  diffi- 
culty, and  not  separating  in  a  very  dt;cided  man 
ner '. 


.Sly 


Urethral 

mucus  {rare 

sptrm). 

')   The  matter 
V . .  .The  sediment  fonus  whitish  filaments  floating  upon  (  of  btennor. 

theiiquid frhoffic  die- 

)  charges. 

VI.. Viscous  mosses  of  a  grerij'h  brown  appearing  in  )  rt%AmiiAt*d 
the  form  of  small  colleciions  in  urine,  containing  V  j^^^^ 
blood J 

— L'Evcnement  Medical. 
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ON  BPI8TA2I8. 
By  Sir  Hekbt  Mamh,  Iff.  D.  ,  Bart. ,  Phyttelaii  In  Ordinary  to  the  Qomb  in  Irelmd. 

Close  observation  of  the  natural  process  by  which  this  exuda- 
tion is  effected,  affords  much  useful  instruction,  and  teaches  us 
what  the  true  nature  is,  of  many  of  those  internal  and  unseen 
hemorrhages,  which  formerly,  and  still  are  popularly,  referred 
to  the  rupture  of  the  trunk  of  a  blood-vessel.  This,  doubtless, 
iel  the  occasional,  but  comparatively  rare,  cause  of  a  fatal 
hemorrhage.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  hemorrhages,  often 
fatally  profuse  is — as,  may  be  observed  in  epistaxis,  capillary 
exudation — blood  extravasated,  not  from  an  arterial  or  venous 
trunk,  but  from  myriads  of  turgid  capillary  and  exhaling  vessels. 

A  remarkable  case,  elucidating  this  truth,  occurred  at  Stevens' 
Hospital.  A  young  man,  laboring  under  hemoptysis,  was 
admitted  a  few  hours  before  my  morning  visit  Having  spoken 
to,  examined  and  prescribed  for  him,  I  passed  on.  Whilst  talk- 
ing to  the  patient  who  lay  in  the  next  bed,  I  heard  a  gurgling 
sound  and  turned  cound :  the  man  to  whom  I  had  but  a  moment 
before  been  speaking  was  dead — was  suffocated.  A  minute  and 
careful  examination  disclosed  neither  tubercle,  nor  cavity,  nor 
consolidation,  nor  lobular  nor  diffuse  apoplexy,  nor  ruptured 
trunk,  in  any  part  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs ;  all  the  larger 
bronchi  were  nearly  filled  with  blood,  which  was  coagulated  in 
them,  particularly  at  and  about  the  bifurcation,  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  ingress  of  air.  It  was  a  case  of  bronchial  hemorrhage — of 
copious  sweating  of  blood  from  innumerable  capillary  tubes  dis- 
tended with  blood.  I  say  sweating,  because  I  doubt  there  being 
any  rupture  or  breach  of  surface. 

In  some  forms  of  fever,  sweating  so  profuse  has  occurred  as 
to  soak  through  the  bed,  and  to  accumulate  in  large  quantities 
in  a  vessel  placed  underneath. 

A  capillary  extravasation  of  red  blood  may  be  as  profuse  as  a 
capillary  exudation  of  white  blood.  A  mucous  membrane  may 
copiously  sweat  blood ;  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  happen  from 
the  pores  of  the  external  skin  of  the  face.  One  case,  a  very 
remarkable  one,  I  ehall  briefly  refer  to.    The  patient  was  a 
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young  woman  four  or  five-and-twenty  years  of  age ;  herself 
intensely  stramous,  as  were  also  her  parents  and  brothers;  she 
was  sabject  early  in  life,  both  before  and  after  puberty,  to  spon- 
taneous epistaxis.  She  was  attacked  with  fever.  The  symptoms 
presented  the  usual  aspect  of  scailatina ;  a  dusky  red  rash  was 
universally  diffused,  with  sore  and  swollen  throat,  but  no  ulcer- 
ation. There  was  a  well-marked  febrile  movement  in  the  sys- 
tem. On  the  third  day  the  whole  characters  of  the  case  were 
altered ;  fever  subsided,  the  throat  was  no  longer  complained  of. 
Quite  suddenly  petechi»,  some  very  small,  some  as  large  as  a 
split  pea,  appeared  under  the  cuticle,  and  were  rapidly  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  surface ;  their  color  was  livid,  and  they 
soon  became  black  as  ink.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  dark 
grumous  blood  began  to  ooze  from  the  gums,  Arom  all  the  points 
of  junction  of  the  internal  and  external  skins,  and  f^om  the 
nares,  and  appeared  mixed  with  the  urine  and  fsBces ;  patches 
of  ecchymosis  stained  the  skin  over  large  spaces.  The  debility, 
vascular  and  muscular,  was  extreme,  and  the  fetor  emanating 
from  the  breath  and  whole  person  in  the  highest  degree  offen- 
sive.   All  signs  of  scarlatina  vanished. 

In  this  miserable  state,  with  a  gradual  augmentation  of  every 
worst  symptom  of  purpura  hemorrhagica  in  its  most  malignant 
form,  she  lingered  on  for  nearly  three  weeks. 

For  many  days  before  death  the  following  remarkable  phe- 
nomena manifested  itself:  Blood  oozed  and  descended  in  streams 
from  the'pores  of  the  skin  of  the  face  only.  With  intense  interest 
I  watched  the  process.  The  surface  having  been  wiped  clean, 
minute  globules  of  dark  blood  were  seen  to  exude  f^om  every 
pore ;  these  rapidly  increased  in  size,  coalesced,  and  formed 
streams  which  flowed  on  every  side;  a  profusion  of  blood  was 
thus  extravasated,  in  like  manner  as  drops  of  rain  increase  in 
size  in  descending,  unite,  and  form  tortuous  little  rivers,  on  the 
glass  of  a  window  of  a  carriage. 

Whether  attributable  to  the  great  tenuity  of  the  Sohneiderian 
membrane,  connected  with  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell,  or  to 
the  highly  vascular  network  of  this  membrane,  or  to  the  copi- 
ousness of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or  to  all  unitedly, 
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certain  it  is,  that  of  all  the  hemorrhages  that  are  most  frequent 
of  ocearreDce  is  epistasis. 

To  this  variety  of  hemorrhage  some  are  much  more  prone 
than  otherS;  and  this  may  depend  not  only  on  constitutional 
causes^  such,  for  example,  as  mal-organized  blood,  but  also  upon 
superior  delicacy  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  its  vessels ;  a 
condition  of  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  of  external  skin,  fre- 
quently characteristic  of  struma.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the 
fact  is  certain,  that  blood  streams  from  the  nares  with  more 
facility  than  frod  any  other  mucous  surface. 

This  is  the  case,  in  varied  degrees,  at  every  period  of  life,  bat 
much  more  remarkably  so  at  the  extremes  of  life  -,  the  most  fre- 
quent time  of  occurrence  of  epistaxis  is,  however,  during  the 
period  of  growth.  I  have  many  interesting  cases  recorded 
which  prove  that  this  hemorrhage,  having  appeared  in  early 
youth,  disappears  during  middle  life,  and  returns  as  years  accu- 
mulate and  old  age  approaches.  The  period  of  senility  varies 
much  in  differently  constituted  individuals,  and  is  hastened  or 
retarded  by  the  events  and  habits  of  the  past  life. 

it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  epistaxis  of  the  growing  period  of 
life  should,  in  so  many  instances,  resume  its  sway  towards  its 
close.  It  may  be  termed  the  Epistaxis  redux  of  advanced  age. 
Within  the  last  few  days  I  attended  a  lady,  now  in  her  seventy- 
fourth  year,  affected  with  severe  hemoptysis.  Thrico  before, 
several  weeks  having  intervened,  she  was  similarly  affected,  and 
twice,  previously  to  the  attacks  of  hemoptysis,  she  bled  profusely 
from  the  nose.  Inquiry  elicited  the  following  facts :  In  early 
life,  antecedent  to  the  full  establishment  of  the  catamenia,  she 
had  been  a  martyr  to  idiopathic  epistaxis ;  at  the  menstruating 
periods  she  suffered  habitually  much  pain,  and  the  discharges 
were  very  profuse,  and  at  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the 
menses,  when  they  recurred  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  the 
hemorrhage  was  excessive  and  the  blood  came  down  in  large 
clots.  She  had  been  married  at  a  young  age,  but  had  never 
been  pregnant.  This  old  lady  does  not  appear  to  labor  under 
any  organic  disease ;  the  heart's  action  and  the  breath-sounds 
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are   perfectly  normal.     I  have  oq   record  several  equivalent 
cases^ 

Conaidering;  then,  the  facility  with  which  blood  is  exuded 
from  the  nares,  it  is  not  contrary  to  anticipation  that  mental 
emotions  should  affect  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  as  frequently  to 
give  rise  to  epistazis.  Congestions^  inflammations;  and  diseases 
of  the  brain  are  frequently  preceded  and  accompanied  by  epis- 
taxis ;  this  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  more  particularly  to 
notice;  Those  mental  emotions  which  produce  cerebral  conges- 
tion (for  some,  not  all,  produce  this  effect),  are  often  signalized, 
and  relieved  too,  by  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  nares,  Epistaxis 
is  thus  often  a  naturally  provided  Isafety  valve.  The  following 
event,  of  which  I  happened  to  be  an  eye-witness,  illustrates  this 
principle :  A  child  some  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  of  age,  in 
attempting  to  descend  a  flight  of  stairs,  fell,  and  rolled  down  to 
the  first  landing-place.  He  was  much  hurt  and  cried  bitterly. 
The  nurse,  a  strong  plethoric  woman,  greatly  attached  to  the 
child,  ran  to  take  him  in  her  arms ;  the  child's  father,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  sternly  forbade  her  to  touch  him ;  she  was 
compelled  (standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs)  to  look  on.  Another 
attempt  (after  many  efforts  and  touching  appeals  for  help)  was 
made  by  the  child  to  descend.  Again,  he  fell.  The  nurse  could 
endure  it  no  longer ;  her  feelings  overpowered  her.  She  rushed 
up  stairs  and  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  highly 
excited  tone,  <^If  it  cost  her  her  life  she  would  save  the  child/' 
She  became  deeply  flushed  and  a  copious  stream  of  blood  rushed 
from  both  nostrils.  This  woman,  whom  I  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunity of  afterwards  seeing,  had  never  been  subject,  previously 
or  einoe,  to  any  form  or  variety  of  abnormal  hemorrhage.  Thia 
was  a  well*marked  instance  of  a  strong  mental  emotion  causing 
epistaxis,  of  temporary  origin,  and  altogether  exempted  from 
any  preexisting  or  hereditary  hemorrhagio  diathesis.  I  shall, 
on  a  fbture  occasion,  notice  how  frequently  this  diathesis,  oon* 
nected  with  struma,  is  hereditary. 

A  lady,  in  her  fortieth  year,  of  florid  complexion,  and  uncon- 
trollable temper,  in  a  fit  of  furious  and  unreetvained  anger,  was 
seiEed:with  epistaxis.    Blood  from  both  noetrils  flowed  in  pro- 
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fiision  and  persisted  so  long  that  the  iamily  became  serioasly 
alarmed.  When  I  saw  her  she  was  nearly  palseless ;  there  was 
a  death-like  pallor  present;  and  a  cold,  clammy  perspiration  ; 
her  voice  was  feeble,  and  she  could  articulate  only  in  a  whisper, 
yet  she  did  not  appear  to  be  alarmed.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost ;  much  blood  still  flowed ;  much  descended  firom  the  pos- 
terior nares  and  was  swallowed;  some  hours  previously  she  had 
vomited  blood.  Antecedent  to  my  visit,  all  the  usual  means  to 
check  the  blood-flow  had  been  in  vain  employed.  Upon  close 
examination  it  was  ascertained  that  the  flow  of  blood  was  much 
more  protuse  from  the  left  than  from  the  right  nostril,  and  by 
means  of  a  flexible  catheter  passed  along  the  floor  of  the  nose,  a 
pli^  with  a  strong  silk  thread  firmly  attached,  was,  through  the 
mouth,  introduced  into  the  left  posterior  nostril.  This  com- 
pletely controlled  the  blood-flow  at  that  side;  as  it  was  not  deai- 
rable  too  suddenly  wholly  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  the  other  nos- 
tril was  not  plugged.  The  loss  on  the  right  side  became  now 
comparatively  small. 

So  much  distress,  so  many  unpleasant  consequences  have 
occasionally  arisen  from  the  plugging  of  both  nostrils,  that^ 
whenever  practicable,  one  of  the  air  passages  should  be  left  free. 
The  double  plug  is  often  needlessly  applied.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  unavoidable.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  if  sponge 
be  used  for  a  plug,  it  is  better  to  enclose  it  in  lint,  otherwise, 
when  distended  by  moisture,  it  may  so  insinuate  itself  into  the 
narrow  spaces  between  the  delicate  bones  of  the  nose,  as  to 
cause  difficulty  and  even  injury  in  its  removal. 

Months  elapsed  ere  this  lady  recovered  in  health,  strength 
and  complexion,  from  this  profose  and  prolonged  nasal  hemor- 
rhage. In  early  life  she  had  been  subject  to  idiopathic  epiBtaxis; 
her  menses  were  always  superabundant,  sometimes  extremely 
profiiBe.  At  each  of  her  oonfinements  her  losses  of  blood  were 
enormous.  About  a  week  before  the  attack  of  epiataxis  she  had 
menstruated  copionaly.  Her  habits  of  life  had  always  beea 
temperate*  Thus  in  this  case,  a  fit  of  anger,  or  rather  of  f  oiy, 
was  the  exciting  oause  of  the  epiataxis.    But  its  dangerous  pro- 
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fiudon  is  to  be  ftUribnted  to  the  pre-ezistence  of  a  well-marked 
hemorrhagio  diathesis. 

The  leading  iSiots  of  another  somewhat  similar  case  shall  be 
briefly  detailed : 

Mrs.  S.,  aged  49^  has  ceased  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  men- 
strnate.  She  is  now  laboring  under  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  symptoms  indicate  the  existence  of  contracted  orifice  of  the 
mitral  valve.  8he  has  had  two  severe  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever^ 
one  before  puberty,  one  at  the  age  of  26.  Bight  years  have  elapsed 
since  she  first  complained  of  dyspncea  and  palpitation.  Thirteen 
years  ago  she  sustained  a  severe  mental  shock  by  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  of  her  motheri  to  whom  she  was  fondly 
and  devotedly  atti^ched;  the  more,  perhaps,  because,  though 
long  married,  she  was  childless.  The  mental  emotion  produced 
by  the  suddenly  imparted  news  of  her  mother's  death  was  very 
great,  she  was  seized  with  violent  headache,  which  was  followed 
by  most  profuse  epistaxis;  for  three  days  the  hemorrhage  never 
ceased.  She  lived  in  a  remote  part  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  fourth  morning  after  the  commencement  of 
the  attack  that  the  physician  reached  her  house ;  he  found  her 
pulseless  and  apparently  dying.  He  plugged  both  nostrils ;  she 
was  unable  to  articulate,  and  with  difficulty  could  swallow ;  she 
lay  for  upwards  of  three  weeks  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  this 
period  of  time  was  a  blank  in  her  existence.  She  slowly  recov- 
ered, but  her  natural  complexion,  vigor,  and  strength,  she  has 
never  since  then  repossessed.  In  her  case  it  is  specially  remark- 
able that,  from  the  earliest  age  up  to  the  fhll  period  of  puberty, 
she  has  been  subject  to  idiopathic  epistaxis,  so  much  so  as  to 
interfere  with  all  her  girlish  amusements  and  occupations.  The 
flow  of  blood  was  never  during  her  early  life  profuse,  but  occurred 
so  frequently,  sometimes  spontaneously,  sometimes  from  the 
slightest  causes,  that  she  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  apprehen- 
sion. When  the  menses  were  fully  established  the  epistaxis 
ceased,  and  did  not  again  recur  till,  as  related,  a  powerful  mental 
emotion  recalled  the  latent  predisposition,  and  accounted  for  its 
all  but  &tal  persistence  and  profusion. 
The  influence  of  augmented  heat  or  caloric  upon  the  cerebral 
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circnlAtion^  becomes  a  frequent  oaose  of  temponiviiy  excited 
epistazis.  Hence  it  is  that  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year 
hemorrhages  in  our  climate  are  most  frequent  Hence  also  it 
is  that  an  over-heated  bathi  heated  rooms,  indulgence  in  ardent 
spirits^  the  sun-stroke,  violent  exereisci  so  affect  the  circulation 
that  hemorrhages  oftentimes  immediately  ensue.  Intense 
thought  long  persisted  in,  renders  the  vessels  of  the  brain  turgid, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  blood-flow. 

Hence,  too,  the  great  imprudence  and  injury  of  ordering  those 
patients  threatened  with  phthiMs,  who  evince  the  hemorrhagic 
diathesis,  to  over-heated  and  dry  climates ;  those  who  labor 
under  what  I  have  elsewhere  termed  hemorrhagic  phthsis  should 
never  be  sent  to  a  climate  which  tends  directly  to  augment  the 
existing  and  often  fatal  evil. 

Those  causes  which  suddenly  excite  and  stimulate  the  heart's 
action,  so  as  to  propel  blood  more  rapidly  to  the  brain,  do,  in 
many  persons,  give  rise  to  epistaxis.  In  fevers,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  stage  of  reaction,  this  is  especially  and  strongly 
exemplified.  A  flow  of  blood  from  the  nares  is  the  starting- 
point  of  many  fevers,  of  none  more  frequently  than  the 
Subeolsd. 

.  Some  months  since  I  happened  to  attend  two  boys,  each  about 
ten  years  old,  in  the  same  room.  They  were  playfellows  and 
companions,  but  not  relatives.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  con- 
trast between  these  two  cases.  One  possessed  a  sound  consti- 
tution, free  from  any  hereditary  taint,  and  had  never  been 
affected  with  idiopathic  epistaxis.  The  other  had  not  long  re- 
covered from  a  tedious  and  prolonged  succession  of  strumous 
abscesses  of  the  cervical  glands,  which  left  characteristic  and 
deforming  scars  and  cicatrices.  From  infiemcy  he  had  been 
prone  to  distressing  and  perpetually  recurring  attacks  of  epis- 
taxis. Twice  the  blood-flow  was  seriously  profiise.  Both  these 
boys  were  attacked,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  with 
measles.  At  the  time  when  the  rash  was  beginning  to  appear 
they  both  complained  of  headache,  and  they  both  bled  from  the 
nose ;  the  boy  with  untainted  constitution  had  no  recurrence  of 
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the  bleeding;  was  greatly  relieved  by  it,  and  passed  through  the 
disease  without  one  untoward  Bymptoiu;  the  boy  who  was 
marked  with  the  signs  of  struma  (both  his  parents  were  in- 
tensely strumous)  during  three  days  bled  so  frequently,  so 
copiously,  that  his  life  was  endangered.  The  former  was  in  a 
few  days  perfectly  restored ;  but  months  elapsed  ere  he  who 
was  marked  with  struma  resumed  his  former  ruddy  and  decep- 
tive appearance  of  health. 

Thus  were  evinced,  in  strongly  contrasted  relief,  the  tempo- 
rary and  salutary  epistaxis  of  a  perfect  constitution,  and  the 
protracted  and  exhausting  epistaxis  of  the  distinctly  impressed 
strumo-hemorrhagic  diathesis. 

Here  it  may  be  noticed  how  very  distinct  the  hemorrhage  of 
inoeming  fever  is  from  that  which  takes  place  towards  its  close. 
Epistaxis  is  the  most  Arequent  variety  of  bleeding  during  the 
hot  stage;  intestinal,  sometimes  uterine,  when  the  fever  is  ad- 
vanced ;  and  when,  at  this  stage,  it  or  any  other  variety  of 
hemorrhage,  sets  in  profusely,  it  is  a  most  formidable  symptomi 
and  indicates  the  great  change  which  has  been  wrought  by  con- 
tinued febrile  action  in  the  component  ingredients  and  constitu- 
ency of  the  blood.  At  the  ingress  of  the  reaction  of  fever  no 
material  change  has  as  yet  been  produced;  towards  the  close 
the  blood  has  been  thinned  and  altered. 

Of  all  the  signs  of  the  febrile  movement  the  most  invariable 
is  wasting.  No  matter  what  the  type,  this  is  the  most  uniform 
result.  Scanty  are  the  supplies;  the  primary  assimilative  func- 
tion is,  in  a  great  measure,  suspended;  so  must  be  that  of  san- 
guification. The  body  feeds  upon  itself;  as  fever  progresses  the 
blood  becomes  more  and  more  attenuated ;  and  in  those  fevers 
which  are  caused  by  malaria  and  by  animal  and  other  poisons, 
the  blood  becomes  so  deteriorated,  so  reduced  in  tenacity  and 
density,  that  it  oozes  and  is  exhaled  from  mucous  surfaces.  Thus 
a  passive  hemorrhage  is  produced,  altogether  distinct  from  the 
active  hemorrhage  which  so  frequently,  at  the  incoming  of  fever, 
^  relieves  the  tension  and  increased  action  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain. — Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

B 
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WOUNDS  OF  THE  ENDS  OF  THE  FINGEBS— TREATMENT  BY 

SFUNXa 

By  IBST08  G.  CAXD9MM,  M.  O.,  N9ir  York. 

Having  at  one  time  many  wounds  of  the  fingers  in  girls 
employed  in  a  paper-collar  manufkctory,  it  gave  an  opportunity 
of  making  such  wounds  a  special  study. 

The  injuries  were  received  while  attending  the  embossing  or 
stamping  machines,  and  never  involved  more  than  the  distal 
phalanx;  and  were  always  contused.  Sometimes  the  flesh  and 
nail  were  jammed  off,  leaving  the  phalanx  uninjured;  but  more 
frequently  the  tip  end  of  the  phalanx  was  crumbled  off,  leaving 
a  part  of  it  projecting,  and  uncovered  by  the  soft  tissues.  From 
the  nature  of  the  machines,  the  soft  parts  were  uninjured  up  to 
the  very  point  of  contact  with  the  di^.  One's  first  thought 
upon  seeing  a  perfectly  naked  phalanx— full  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length — is  to  nip  it  off  close  to  healthy 
flesh.  But  the  timidity  of  the  patients,  and  the  fact  that  in 
some  of  the  first  cases  a  part  of  the  phalanx  was  also  gone, 
caused  me  to  adopt  a  different  course. 

The  object  in  view  was  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  phalanx 
constantly  wet,  and  so  dressed  as  to  have  nothing  press  closely 
against  it,  and  to  have  the  lotions  so  simple  as  to  leave  no  sedi- 
ment or  resinous  substance  upon  it,  thus  giving  the  freest  scope 
to  granulations,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  skin.  To  secure  this 
condition  at  first  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  splint  was 
applied,  extending  an  inch  or  so  beyond  the  end  of  the  phalanx. 
Bat  on  finding,  as  the  granulations  occurred,  a  flattened  finger 
produced,!  then  used  three  splints;  but  obtaining  a  triangular 
finger,  the  plan  of  using  four  leather  splints  was  uniformly 
adopted.  The  lotion  consisted  of  a  weak  decoction  of  rum, 
opium  and  cort.  hamamelisyirginians8,with  a  little  liq.  sod.-chlor. 
added  when  indicated.  After  applying  the  splints  they  were 
firmly  bandaged  from  above  downward,  a  piece  of  lint  wet  with 
the  lotion  was  inserted  between  the  projecting  ends  of  the 
splints,  but  not  upon  the  phalanx ;  the  whole  hand  was  ban- 
daged and  kept  wet  with  water.  The  lotion  could  be  applied 
through  the  ends  of  the  splints,  which,  therefore,  were  not  re* 
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moved  until  the  finger  was  nearly  welL  Twice  or  three  times 
a  week,  having  unbandaged  the  ends  of  the  spUnts,  they  could 
be  turned  back  to  inspect  and  cleanse  the  wound.  The  lotion 
was  thought  peculiarly  adapted  to  contused  wounds,  and  espe- 
cially to  favor  healthy  granulations. 

The  granulations  sprung  up  slowly  from  the  periosteum,  if  it 
was  kept  properly  wet,  but  pushed  forward  faster  from  the  flree 
margin.  In  about  ten  days  the  bone  would  be  completely  cov- 
ered, the  finger  of  full  size,  and  of  any  shape  to  which  it  might 
be  moulded  by  the  splint. 

At  this  time^  a  complete  outline  of  the  nail — the  nail  bed  in 
the  corium^ould  be  distinguished ;  but  it,  with  the  rest  of  the 
newly-formed  finger,  would  be  so  tender  that  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  probe  would  cause  bleeding.  The  early  formation  of  the 
nail  bed  is  evidence  of  the  early  development  of  the  coriura. 
The  epithelium,  or  nail  itself,  was  more  slowly  developed  upon 
its  bed,  and  great  care  was  necessary  to  prevent  deformity ; 
therefore,  at  this  stage,  the  real  difficulty  began.  Having,  then, 
newly-formed  tissue,  easily  disturbed  and  destroyed,  covered 
only  by  highly-sensitive  corium,  it  required  great  patience  to 
await  the  protecting  growth  of  the  nail  and  the  epidermis. 

The  epidermis  was  more  actively  developed  upon  the  corium 
along  the  border  of  the  wound,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
growing  up  from  the  margin.  By  care  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  the  result  was  a  perfect  finger,  if  the  phalanx  was  unin- 
jured, with  a  well-formed  nail,  in  from  three  to  four  weeks. 
The  lotion  and  splints  were  continued  until  the  epithelium  had 
grown  up  to  the  end  of  the  finger,  when  the  remaining  wound 
would  be  allowed  to  cicatrize,  and  applications  of  tinct.  iod.  be 
made. 

In  the  case  of  Mary  Finly,  January  18,  1865,  who  had  re- 
markably long  fingers,  the  whole  third  phalanx  of  the  second 
finger  was  exposed.  The  soft  parts  were  torn  from  off  the  pha- 
lanZ|  exposing  the  insertion  of  the  extensor  cammuins  digitorum 
muscle,  and  hung  by  the  palmar  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  pha- 
lanx. The  soft  parts  were  amputated,  so  as  to  leave  a  palmar 
fi&p  uninjured,  extending  half  way  up  the  phalanx.    This  flap 
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was  trimmed;  applied  to  the  plialanz^  and  dressed  in  the  manner 
above  described.     A  perfect  finger  was  the  result. 

When  Attending  Physician  to  the  New  York  Dispensary,  a 
patient  applied  to  mc  to  amputate  his  finger.  The  third  pha- 
lanx, uninjured,  was  perfectly  naked.  It  required  great  assur- 
ance to  convince  him  that  amputation  was  unnecessar}'^,  and  that 
a  perfect  finger,  with  a  good  nail,  would  be  produced.  The 
Hplints  were  applied,  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  foetor  and  pain 
were  so  great  that  the  patient  was  still  more  doubtful.  Exam- 
ination revealing  healthy  granulations,  he  was  urged  to  persevere 
for  another  week.  The  patient  was  still  doubtful ;  but  when  a 
second  examination  exhibited  a  finger  of  full  size,  and.  over  the 
granulations,  the  delicate  tracings  of  a  perfectly-formed  nail, 
his  surprise  was  amusing.     The  result  was  very  satisfactory. 

Cases  might  be  multiplied ;  but  these  two  are  types,  and  suf- 
ficiently illustrate  the  treatment  adopted.  One  thing  was  ob- 
served. In  cases  where  the  end  of  the  phalanx  was  crumbled 
off,  the  finger  was  not  much  shortened.  For  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  to  pad  out  the  end  of  the  finger  with  fibrous  tissue 
attached  to  the  phalanx,  so  that  with  a  nail  of  proper  lengthi 
there  is  little  deformity. — New  York  Medical  Journal. 


BBPORT  OP  THE  SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO 
INVESTIGATE  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  THERAPEITTICAL 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  HYPODERMIC  METHOD  OF  INJECTION. 

Without  objecting  to  the  word  hypodermic,  the  committee 
resolved  to  employ  the  term  subcutaneous  in  their  report.  The 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  experiments  on  animals  and 
on  man  in  health  and  disease ;  from  personal  evidence  of  ex- 
perienced medical  men  given  before  the  committee;  from  records 
of  facts  and  other  communications  in  answer  to  a  series  of 
questions  drawn  up  by  the  committee.  The  subject  intrusted 
to  the  committee  was  the  physiological  and  therapeutical  effects 
of  this  method. 

I. — Physiological  Division.    The  first  experiments  were  made 
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to  determine  the  qnantitj  of  water  that  can  be  injected  under 
the  skin.  It  was  found  that  the  quantity  varies  directly  as  the 
yielding  and  elastic  quality  of  the  skin  at  the  locality  injected. 
Watery  solutions  of  drugs  were  used  for  injection,  and  it  was 
found  that  neutral  solutions,  as  a  rule,  were  tolerated,  but  that 

I  very  acid  and  very  allcaline  solutions  were  apt  to  cause  irrita- 

tion. Experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
absorption  by  skin  and  vein,  and  it  was  found  that  a  drug  in- 
jected subcutaneously  was  far  less  rapidly  absorbed  and  less  in- 
tense in  its  effects  than  when  it  was  introduced  into  a  vein.  In 
the  numerous  experiments  made  by  the  committee  no  symptoms 
have  arisen  which  would  lead  them  to  conclude  that  the  drug 
subcutaneously  injected  had  been  thrown  into  a  vein.  The 
pain  of  injection  was  found  to  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
density  of  the  skin ;  the  less  the  resistance  presented  to  the 
needle,  the  less  the  pain  presented  on  the  puncture.  The  com- 
mittee directed  their  attention  to  the  effects  of  this  method  of 
administering  various  drugs,  as  compared  with  those  methods  in 

^  general  use,  viz.:  the  mouth  and  the  rectum — and  the  special 

points  examined  were,  the  relative  rapidity  of  absorption,  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  effects  following  each  method  of 
administration.  The  following  alkaloids  were  used :  Aconitia, 
atropia,  morphia,  strychnia,  and  quinia.  Experiments  were 
also  made  with  Calabar  bean,  conia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  iodide 
of  potassium,  podophyllin,  colocynth,  aloes,  and  Battloy's  solu- 
tion of  opium.  In  the  experiments  with  aconitia  on  animals  the 
local  action  of  the  drug  was  exhibited  in  different  ways,  though 
the  general  type  of  symptoms  w1is  the  same  by  the  three 
methods — by  the  mouth  the  drug  affected  the  salivary  glands, 
by  the  rectum  it  irritated  the  gut,  by  the  skin  it  gave  rise  to 
local  pain.  The  smallest  dose  found  to  produce  death  in  rab- 
bits was — by  the  mouth,  ^'^th  gr.;  by  the  rectum,  ^'^th  gr. ;  by 
the  skin,  ^  J^jth  gr.  With  atropia  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
stage  of  excitement  which  followed  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  the  drug,  and  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  method. 
Tables  of  the  effects  of  this  drug  on  man  were  given,  and  it  was 
found  that  jj^  part  of  grain  subcutaneously  was  sufficient  to 
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accelerato  the  pulse  considerably.  The  comparativo  effects  of 
morphia  by  the  three  methods  wore  then  described ;  the  train 
of  symptoms  was  found  to  be  closely  similar.  A  table  of  the 
effects  on  rabbits  and  on  man  was  given  in  a  concise  form, 
showing  that  the  effects  of  the  drug  injected  under  the  skin  were 
more  rapidly  manifested  and  more  intense  than  by  the  other 
methods.  Some  interesting  results  were  obtained  from  the  ex- 
periments made  with  quinia  on  man.  When  the  drug  was  in- 
jected  into  the  cellular  tissue,  considerable  elevation  of  the 
temperature  was  observed,  this  symptom  being  slight  or  inap- 
preciable when  the  drug  was  taken  (in  the  same  quantity)  by 
the  mouth  or  by  the  rectum.  Series  of  experiments  were  made 
in  a  similar  manner  with  Calabar  bean,  coniastrychnia,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  results  obtained  were  tabulated  in  a 
convenient  form.  Experiments  were  also  made  with  iodide  of 
potassium  on  a  healthy  man  who  had  congenital  extroversion  of 
the  bladder;  the  drug  produced  some  local  irritation,  which  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  the  series.  A  solution  of  podophyllin 
injected  under  the  skin  was  found  to  give  rise  to  free  diuresis — 
a  symptom  which  was  characteristic  of  this  method  of  adminis- 
tering the  drug.  Experiments  were  also  made  with  solutions  of 
colocynth  and  aloes,  but  considerable  irritation  followed  their 
use. 

II. — Therapeutical  Division.  The  committee  were* limited  in 
the  number  of  drugs  that  could  be  used,  from  the  locally  irritat- 
ing properties  which  some  valuable  medicines  possess.  Although 
many  experiments  were  performed  to  test  the  value  of  local  in- 
jections, the  committee  failed  to  obtain  any  evidence  to  show 
that  the  local  predominates  over  the  general  effects.  Invcbtiga- 
tions  were  then  made  of  the  therapeutical  value  of  this  method 
of  administering  various  drugs.  Aconitia  was  found  to  give  rise 
to  so  much  local  tingling  that  the  drug  was  considered  unfit  for 
subcutaneous  injectiDn.  In  case  of  simple  neuralgia,  atropia  was 
considered  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  when  thus  given,  and 
in  some  cases  more  permanent  relief  was  found  to  follow  its  in- 
jection than  that  of  morphia.  The  committee  believed  that  tho 
value  of  morphia  was  materially  enhanced  by  this  method,  as 
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the  action  of  the  drag  is  not  only  aeoured  with  greater  intensity 
and  rapidity  than  by  the  ordinary  modes^  bat  the  duration  of  its 
effects  is  prolonged.  The  same  advantages  characterize  this 
mode  of  giving  quinia  in  intermittent  fevers^  but  some  caution 
is  requisite  in  giving  large  doses  of  this  drug^  as  irritation  may 
arise  from  its  presence  under  the  skiu.  The  conclusions  which 
the  committee  deduce  from  their  investigations  were  :  1.  That, 
as  a  general  rule,  only  clear  neutral  solutions  of  drugs  should  be 
injected/  for  such  solutions  rarely  produce  local  irritation. 
2.  That^  whether  drugs  be  injected  under  the  skin^  or  adminis- 
tered by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  their  chief  physiological  and 
therapeutical  effects  are  the  same  in  kind,  though  varying  in 
degree  3.  But  that  symptoms  are  observed  to  follow  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  some  drugs  which  are'absent  when  they 
are  administered  by  the  other  methods,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  unpleasant  symptoms  which  are  apt  to  follow  the  intro- 
duction of  the  drugs  by  the  mouth  and  rectum  are  not  usually 
experienced  when   such   drugs   are  injected   under    the    skin. 

4.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  tQ  which,  however,  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions, clear  neutral  solutions  of  drugs  introduced  subcutane- 
ously  are  more  rapidly  absorbed  and  more  intense  in  their 
effects  than  when  introduced  by  the  rectum  or  the   mouth. 

5.  That  no  difference  has  been  observed  in  the  effects  of  a  drug 
subcutanoouely  injected,  whether  it  be  near  to,  or  at  a  distance 
from,  the  part  affected.  6.  That  the  advantages  to  bo  derived 
from  this  method  of  introducing  drugs  are :  (a)  rapidity  of 
action ;  (b)  intensity  of  effects ;  (c)  economy  of  material ;  (d) 
certainty  of  action;  (e)  facility  of  introduction  in  certain  cases; 
(/)with  some  drugs  the  avoidance  of  unpleasant  symptoms. 
This  plan,  therefore,  is  most  likely  to  be  adopted  where  very 
rapid  and  decided  effects  are  required  from  drugs  which  are 
operative  in  small  doses. — Medical  Times  and  Oazette. 


Poisonous  Flijss  have  appeared  in  a  great  swarm  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  killed  more  than  100  head  of  cattle.  Men  have  to 
resort  to  tobacco  smoke  for  protection^ 
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PERMANGANATE  OF  POTASH  IN  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 
By  C.  H.  FEim,  M.  D.,  of  Han  FnmciBCO. 

An  extract  from  a  clinical  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  James  F. 
Duncan^  at  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  some  time  ago  directed  my 
attention  to  the  asC;  among  other  remedies,  of  permanganate  of 
potash  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism.  I  promised  myself  to 
make  trial  of  the  remedy  at  the  first  opportunity.  Regarding 
the  so-called  chemical  theory  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of 
rheumatism  as,  at  least,  the  most  plausible,  and  believing  the 
efficacy  of  the  other  salts  of  potash  in  that  disease  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  measure  of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  in  this  salt  we  possessed  a  remedy  admirably  adapted  to 
meet  all  the  indications ;  and  that  Arom  the  fact  of  its  contain- 
ing so  large  a  pioportion  of  oxygen  (KO,  Mn  O),  and  holding 
the  same  in  such  loose  affinity,  we  should  be  enabled  most 
speedily  to  promote  the  transformation  of  lactic  into  carbonic 
acid.  In  apparent  corroboration  of  this  view,  I  append  the  re- 
cord of  three  cases. 

Oase  1.  Mr.  S.,  salesman,  tet.  30,  after  some  unusual  exposure, 
was  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism.  Upon  an  ex- 
amination of  his  case  the  new  remedy  recurred  to  my  mind.  But 
the  urgency  of  his  symptoms  was  such  that  it  seemed  preferable 
to  make  use  of  the  medicines  we  had  some  confidence  in  rather 
than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of.  He  was,  therefore,  ordered 
a  preparation  of  potass,  iodid.,  vin.  colch.  sem.,  etc.,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morph.  acetas.  one-fourth  ot 
a  grain.  To  modify  the  exhausting  and  troublesome  perspira- 
tion, he  used,  on  the  third  day,  a  vinegar  bath,  with  no  appreci- 
able relief.  On  the  fourth  day,  discovering  no  ohange  in  his 
condition,  other  than  might  be  ascribed  to  the  daily  hypodermic 
injections,  I  requested  him  to  suspend  the  mixture  and  have  half 
a  grain  of  the  permanganate,  three  times  a  day.  ,  At  my  next 
visit,  on  the  following  evening,  I  was  surprised  at  the  marked 
abatement  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  tongue  was  quite  clean, 
the  perspiration  no  longer  excessive  nor  disagreeable,  and  the 
pains  were  so  far  relieved  as  almost  to  preclude  the  continnance 
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of  an  anodyne.  His  convalescence  was  now  constant  and  rapid, 
and  on  the  tenth  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  he 
was  again  at  his  post. 

Case  2.  Mrs.  G.^  set.  35,  of  full  habit  and  previously  healthy, 
was  attacked  daring  the  passage  from  New  York.  There  had 
been  a  considerable  amelioration  of  the  more  violent  symptoms 
at  the  time  of  her  arrival  here ;  bat  some  of  the  larger  joints  were 
still  tumid  and  painful.  The  permanganate  of  potash  was  re- 
sorted tO;  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  able  to  attend  to  her  house* 
hold  duties. 

The  third  case  I  regarded  as,  in  some  sense,  a  crucial  test  of 
the  remedy.  The  patient,  a  man  in  middle  life,  had  long  been  a 
victim  distorted  with  tophaceous  deposits,  and  the  malady  was 
BO  far  incurable.  This  was  varied,  however,  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  months  with  acute  attacks,  which  apparently  resisted 
all  the  usual  remedies,  and  expended  their  force  in  from  two  to 
three  weeks.  I  had  previously  attended  him  in  several  of  these 
attacks,  and  found  the  common  remedies,  colchicum,  acetate  of 
potash  in  large  doses,  etc.,  of  but  little  avail.  I  now  put  him 
on  the  permanganate,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  on  the 
street  in  seven  days. 

I  find  the  raspberry  syrup  to  be  the  best  menstruum,  as  it  dis- 
guises the  somewhat  nauseous  taste  of  the  medicine  completely. 
— Detroit  Eeview, 


PERIOD  OP  THE  GROWTH  OF  MAN. 
Prof.  B.  A.  Gould,  from  statistics  derived  fVom  the  register  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  men  in  the  United  States  Army,  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  men  attain  the  maximum  stature 
much  later  than  is  generally  supposed.  This  takes  place  com- 
monly at  29  or  30  years  of  age ;  but  there  are  frequent  instances 
of  growth  until  35,  not  very  noticeable — a  yearly  gain  of  a  tenth 
of  an  inch,  perhaps — ^still  a  growth.  After  35,  the  stature  sub- 
sides in  similar  proportions,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  condensa- 
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tion  of  the  cartilages,  partly  because  of  the  change  occurring  in 
the  angle  of  the  hip  bone.  The  age  for  maximum  stature  comes 
earliest  on*the  tallest  men,  as  if  it  were  the  necessity  of  nnusoal 
development.  Foreigners  were  shorter  than  men  of  native 
birth.  The  height  of  men  seemed  to  depend  on  the  place  of  en- 
listment. A  Massachasetts  man  enlisting  in  Iowa  was  an  inch 
taller  than  if  he  stayed  at  home.  As  wo  go  Westi  men  grow 
taller.  One  man  measured  more  than  6  feet  ten  inches.  Out 
of  1^000,000  there  were  5,000  who  measured  more  than  6  feet  4 
inches';  but  men  of  such  stature  do  not  wear  well.  In  Maine 
men  reach  their  greatest  height  at  27 ;  in  Mew  Hampshire,  at 
35;  in  Massachusetts,  at  29  ;  in  Kew  Jersey,  at  31.  The  tallest 
men,  of  67  inches,  come  from  Iowa.  Maine,  Vermont,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Minnesota  and  Missouri  give  us  men  a  little  over  68 ; 
and  the  average  of  all  shows  the  Americans  to  be  '^  a  very  tall 
people." 


Treatment  of  Inebriates. — Dr.  Day,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Bingham  ton  (New  York)  Inebriate  Asylum,  publishes  a 
letter,  in  which  ho  advocates  the  practice  of  totally  withdrawing 
from  the  habitual  drinker  all  liquor,  in  opposition  to  the  preval- 
ent idea  that  the  patient  must  bo  gradually  weaned  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  substances,  and  founds  his  assertion  on  the  fact 
that  he  has  treated  2,500  cases  of  inebriety  during  the  past  ten 
years.  He  believes  that  the  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  a  quart  of  liquor  per  day  will  suffer  more  by  being 
allowed  only  a  pint  and  gradually  less  within  the  same  lapse  of 
time  than  he  will  if  he  is  kept  altogether  from  the  use  of  it.  The 
blood  of  such  patients  is,  in  his  opinion,  poisoned  by  the  sub- 
stances which  alcoholic  liquors  contain,  and  he  does  not,  there- 
fore, see  the  necessity  of  administering  any  more  of  such  pois- 
ons, even  in  the  infinitesimal  doses.  He  belives  that  nothing 
short  of  absolute  abstinence  will  keep  the  inebriate  cured,  after 
he  is  raised  up  from  his  former  life  of  dogradation. 
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ST.  LOUIS,  JANUARY  15.  1868. 

REVIEWS. 

051  DISEASES  OF  THE  LrUNG<^  AND  AIB  PASSAGES;  THEIR  PATHOLOGY, 
PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSI-*,  SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT.  By  IIknry  Wil- 
liam Fvller,  M.  D..  Cantab.    From  the  Second  and  Revlied  London  Edition. 

Philadelphia:  H.C.Lea.    1S67. 

The  title  of  this  work  sufficiently  discloses  the  nature  of  the 
contents;  one  more  work  to  the  list  of  those  which  seek  to 
elucidate  the  diseases  of  th.e  chest.  We  do  not  object  to  them ; 
only  when  the  student  comes  to  choose,  he  is  confused  amid  the 
multitude,  and  mayhap  will  select  the  more  elaborate,  because 
the  quantity  seems  the  more  attractive ;  but  this  excess  of  infor- 
mation will  be  his  ruin,  unless  he  be  firmly  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  physical  diagnosis,  for  the  groat  refinement  that 
has  of  late  years  crept  into  the  study  of  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion requires,  even  with  the  older  practitioner,  a  constant 
recurrence  to  his  fundamental  ideas  of  dry  and  moist  sounds. 

The  present  work,  however,  is  good,  and  may  very  properly 
be  recommended  to  the  student  after  he  has  gained  some 
insight  by  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  at  the  bed- 
side. 

The  chapter  on  Pulmonary  Consumption  is  valuable  from  its 
thoroughness,  and  as  a  matter  of  review,  is  well  worth  the  work 
which  contains  it.  Altogether  we  can  rank  the  work  with 
those  of  similar  purport,  as  one  more  valuable  addition  on  a 
subject  which  can  not  be  too  faithfully  studied  by  the  physician. 

EPIDEMIC  MENINGITIS.  OR  CKKEBKOSPINAL  MENIVGITiS.  By  A .  Stille, 
M.  D.,  Prof,  or  the  Theory  and  Pra'ttlce  of  M«diolnc  and  or-Cliniciu  Medicine  in 
the  UuiverBlty  of  Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  A  Blakistou.    18<>7. 

This  very  excellent  monograph  on  a  subject,  perhaps  not  so 
well  known  in  the  West,  is  the  result  of  the  clinical  observations 
by  Prof.  Stille.  Ho  enters  most  thoroughly  into  the  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment,  and  gives  us  in 
small  space  all  tbat  is  of  any  positive  value  regarding  it.  The 
work  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  author's  well-known  medical 
ability;  we  see  the   master   hand  throughout,  and  among  the 
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many  scientific  works  which  are  constantly  issued^  this  will  stand 
in  the  front  rank;  and  be  recognized  as  a  real  gifb  to  the  pro* 
fession. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PBACTICE  OF  LARYNGOSCOPY  AND  BUINOSCOPY— 
with  flity-stne  engravings  on  wood.  By  Antoime  Ruppameb,  M.  D.,  M.  A. 
Simpson  A  Co.    New  Yor\:  186S. 

A  book  of  this  kind  is  well  worth  possession  at  the  present 
time^  when  the  subject  is  being  so  extensively  treated,  as  well 
in  the  periodicals  as  in  larger  works.  The  substance  of  this 
work  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Laryngoscopy  and  Ehinoscopy, 
their  practice,  and  the  therapeutic  results  from  such  knowledge. 
Without  entering  very  deeply  into  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  sufficiently  elaborated  to  give  the  general  practitioner 
clear  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  procedure  and  its  value.  The 
work  is  gotten  up  in  the  highest  typographical  art  of  Simpson 
&Co. 

BEADACUES:  THEIR  CAUSES  AND  CURE.  By  H  G.  Wright,  M.  D.,  M.  B. 
C.  S.  L.,  L.  S.  A.  From  tne  Fourth  I/ondon  Kdltion.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  * 
Blakleton.    1867. 

A  very  excellent  essay  on  this  subject,  written  in  a  pleasinjf 
manner,  and  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  people,  for 
whom  it  may  in  part  have  been  written.  Without  being  what 
is  generally  called  a  scientific  work,  the  physician  will  readily 
refer  all  the  symptoms  of  headache,  in  their  great  variety,  for 
they  are  here  carefully  detailed,  to  their  proper  causes,  and  reveal 
the  same  conclusions  which  are  laid  down  in  the  book,  as  to  the 
treatment.  It  is  a  very  good  synopsis  of  the  observations  made 
by  the  physician  in  every  day  practice,  and  as  such  will  bear  the 
perusal  which  like  books  should  receive,  to  systematize  occa- 
sionally our  thoughts  and  relieve  the  mind  when  overtasked  by 
more  abstruse  questions  of  pathology. 

HYSTERIA.  SIX  LECTURES  DELIVERED  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  ST.  BAR- 
THOLOMSW6  HOSPITAL,  18(56.    By  F.   C.  Sket,  F.  R.  S.    New  York:  A. 

Simpson  A  Co.    1867. 

A  very  excellent  little  monograph,  as  exhibiting  the  true 
method  of  treatment  in  Hysteria,  and  sundry  allied  diseases,  by 
tonics,  instead  of  by  depletives.  We  agree  with  the  author 
fully  in  the  idea,  that  more  is  to  be  obtained,  in  general,  by  sup- 
port, than  by  the  opposite  course,  in  our  efforts  to  cure  diseasOj 
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a  principle  which  not  many  of  the  profession  are  inclined  to 
adopt.  The  six  lectures  given  in  the  above  work  are  well  worthy 
perusal,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  extensively  circulated^ 
especially  in  the  younger  portion  of  the  fraternity.  We  have 
read  of  late  no  work  which  deserves  more  careful  consideration. 


St.  Louis  Medical  Society — Election  of  Officers. — The  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
Society  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  January  4,  at  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Hall,  and  the  following  were  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Dr.  B.  Montgomery ;  Vice  President,  Dr.  G.  M.  B. 
Maughs;  Becording  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  B.  Outten;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Dr.  D.  V.  Dean ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  6.  F.  Dudley ; 
Librarian,  Dr.  G.  Hurt. 

Committee  ,on  Elections — Drs.  D.  McDowell,  A.  Hammer,  J. 
H.  Watters,  Wm.  Johnston,  A.  Keuckelhan,^  J,  W.  "Clemens 
and  Thos.  Scott. 

Executive  Committee — Drs.  T.  Kennard,  J.  M.  Leete  and  B. 
P.  Shumard. 

Committee  on  Publications — Di^.  G.  H.  Baumgarten,  J.  L. 
Whipple  and  J.  S.  B.  Alleyne. 


St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. ^The  following  are  the  officers 
and  faculty  of  this  Institution : 

President,  F.  Sennewaid ;  1st  Vice  President,  Theodore  Kalb ; 
2d  Vice  President,  M.  W.  Alexander;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Hubert  Primm;  Recording  Secretary,  Edward  P.  Walsh; 
Treasurer,  Charles  L.  Lips,  M.  D.;  President  Board  Trustees,  M. 
W.  Alexander ;  Secretary  Board  Trustees,  James  McBride. 

Faculty— Felix  McArdle,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry; 
Hubert  Primm,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy ;  O.  F,  Potter, 
M,  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science. — ^At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Science^  held  Monday,  January  6, 1868,  the  follow- 
ing were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  B.  F.  Shumard,  M.  J),;  Ist  Vice  President,  A, 
Wislizenus,  M.  D.;  2d  Vice  President,  C.  W.  Stevens,  M.  D.; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  N.  Holmes,  Esq;  Recording  Secretary, 
O.  P.  Potter,  M.  T),;  Treasurer,  Bnno  Sanders,  Ph.  D.;  Librarian, 
G.  Baumgarten,  M.  D. 


Young  Men's  Medical  Association. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  Society  the  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  : 

President,  E.  E.  Coleman;  Vice  President,  W.  B.  Outten; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Greo.  Blickhahn ;  Becording  Secretary, 
A.  J.  Steele ;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Niehaus ;  Curator  and  Librarian, 
J.  M.  Youngblood. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  edited  by  William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  etc«  A  now  volume  of  this  valuable 
journal  will  be  commenced  with  the  January  number.  The  two 
numbers  already  published,  constituting  the  first  volume,  have  re- 
ceived the  uniform  commendations  of  the  press,  and  the  circula- 
tion is  now  so  extensive  that  the  publishers  are  enabled  to  still 
farther  enlarge  it,  and  to  bring  it  out  with  increased  typograph- 
ical, scientific  and  literary  excellence. 

We  can  earnestly  recommend  this  journal  to  our  readers,  and 
as  it  fills  a  place  which  no  other  Medical  journal  attempts,  it 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  periodicals  essentially  necessary  to 
complete  the  lilnrary  of  every  intelligent  physician  and  lawyer. 
The  publishers  deserve  great  credit  for  the  very  elegant  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  gotten  up,  which  is,  however,  characteristic 
of  ail  the  publications  issued  from  the  celebrated  Agathynian 
Press.    Subscription  price  $5  per  annum.     Address  Moorhead, 
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Simpaon  &  Bond»  60  Duane  street.  New  York.     We  will  ftirnifih, 
the  above  journal  and  the  8t  Louie  Hedieal  Beporter,  one  year, 

fort?. 


The  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Childrenj  edited  by  B.  Noeggerath,  M.  3.,  Physician  to  the 
German  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  and  B.  P.  Dawson,  M.  D., 
Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons. 

The  above  journal  will  be  published  on  May  Ist,  1868,  and 
quarterly  thereafter.  It  will  consist  of  96  pages,  elegantly 
printed,  and  will  contain  original  articles,  reports  of  societies, 
hospitals,  lectures,  and  a  complete  review  of  foreign  and 
domestic  literature  on  the  above  suljects. 

Articles  for  the  Journal,  and  subscriptions,  are  solicited, 
which,  together  with  all  communications,  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  publisher.  Terms,  IS  a  year  in  advance,  single  copies  $1. 
Moorhead,  Simpson  k  Bond,  60  Duane  street.  New  York. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  above  announcement,  and  from  the 
known  enterprise  and  ability  of  the  publishers  can  confidently 
recommend  the  work. 


Extraordinary  Fecundity. — Doctor  Becker  Laurich,  of  Eoune- 
burg,  communicated  to  the  Gynacological  Society,  the  history  of 
a  woman,  twelve. years  married,  and  actually  enceinte  for  the 
nineteenth  time.  Her  first  child  was  bom  at  full  moon;  then 
she  aborted  nine  successive  times  at  four  months,  then  gave 
birth  to  a  child  at  eight  months,  afterwards  aborted  seven  times 
in  succession  at  the  fourth  month.  At  present  she  is  again 
enceinte,  but  there  are  symptoms  of  approaching  abortion,  such 
as  a  aerosanguinolent  discharge,  etc.,  and  it  is  not  probable  she 
will  reach  the  term  of  gestation,  in  consequence  of  her  numer- 
ous and  laborious  occupations.  Notwithstanding  the  violent 
hemorrhage  which  attended  each  abortion^  and  which  often 
endangered  life,  she  is  a  stout,  hearty-looking  woman. 
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Mortality  of  the  GUy  of  Providence^  B.  J.— We  append  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  deaths  in  the  city  of  Providence,  B.  L,  for 
the  past  four  years,  from  the  report  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Snow,  City 
fiegister : 

Year.                   Population.  Deaths.  Deaths  in  pop.,  1  in 

1864 ia,810  1,281                              42.01 

1866 54,696  1.211                              45.05 

1866 66,600  1,086                              68.67 

1867 66,800  960                              69.16 

We  are  nnder  especial  obligation  to  Dr.  Snow  for  his  monthly 

and  annual  reports — would  every  city  had  as  able  and  correct  a 

Begister.    His  reports  are  examples  of  excellence,  worthy  of  the 

highest  praise. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

From  De€§mberl,  to  DocewiberSi,  1867. 

Fainlshed  for  the  St.  Louis  Medioal  Reporter,  from  the  oAchd  records. 

DSATBS  DTTRXNO  THE  ABOYS   PXBIOD. 


White  Males 241 

White  Femalei 168 

Colored  Males ^    18 

Colored  Females 16 

Bom  in  the  United  States 816 

Born  in  Germany 62 

Bom  in  Ireland ^ 88 

Born  in  other  countries 18 


Abscess 

Accidents ^ 4 

Albuminaria.^ 1 

Apoplexy. 4 

Atropia 8 

Bronchitis. 18 

Barns  and  scalds....^ 7 

Cancer 8 

Carditis 4 

CerebriUs ^  12 

Cholera  Morbus 12 

Cholera  Infantum 6 


Convulsions 10    Meningitis. 


Still  Born*.*.»«**.M • ^ 

Under  five  years  of  age^ ^  177 

Between  flve'and  twenty  years...  40 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  104 
Between  forty  and  sixty  yeara....  47 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years...  24 
Bet  eighty  and  one  hunared  y'rs  8 
Total..:..... 483 

DISIA8E8. 

Fever  Intermittent. ~.    6 

Fever  Remittent 6 

Fever  Typhoid 23 

Gastritii 4 

Gangrena 1 

Hemorrhage 8 

Hepatitis -    4 

Hydrocephnlus^ •« - 6 

Hydrothorax 1 

Labor 2 

Laryngitis 8 

Marasmus 18 


Congestion  of  Brain.. 16 

Croup ^ 8 

l/entition««. •••«••••••••.••«••••••••■»•    8 

Delirium  Tremens 2 

Disease  of  the  Heart. 6 

Diarrhoea....... 24 

Diphtheria 0 

Dropsy 6 

Dysentery 10 

Bnteritis 7 

Bpilepsy 1 

Brysipelas. 4 

Fever  Bilious 6 

Fever  Congestive 4 


11 

Nephrftis 2 

Old  Age ~    2 

Paralysis ^ 2 

Peritonitis 8 

Pertussis. 4 

Phthisis 88 

Pneumonia. .«•  46 

Premature  Birth 4 

Scarlatina 4 

Scrofula. • 4 

Syphilis 1 

Tetanus ~. 2 

Trismus 4 

Unknown • 4 
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Vol.  II.  St.  Louis,  Fmruaby  1,  1868.  No.  23. 

VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS  FOE  THE  YEAR  1867. 
By  O.  F.  POTTEB,  M.  D. 
[GommunSeated  for  the  8t.  LooIb  Medioal  Reporter.] 
We  propose  to  present  a  condensed  report  of  the  mortality 
of  oar  citji  as  far  as  our  data  will  permit;  for  the  past  year, 
making  as  minute  a  classification  of  age,  sex  and  disease,  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  in  onr  article  on  the  same  subject  for  1866,  place 
on  record  for  comparative  results  the  pecular  character  and 
diversity  of  disease  with  which  we  have  been  visited.  Statistical 
records  only  become  valuable  by  accumulated  observations^  and 
owitg  to  the  great  improvements  instituted  by  our  Board  of 
Health  in  keeping  the  records  of  the  Health  ofSce,  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy  can  now  be  obtained,  and  we  pro- 
pose^  by  continued  yearly  reports,  to  fhmish  a  basis  for  useful 
and  reliable  calculations  as  to  the  fhture  health  of  our  com- 
munity, as  well  as  to  the  provisions,  required  to  improve  the 
same.  With  a  constantly  increasing  population  it  behooves  those 
appointed  as- guardians  of  the  public  health  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  guard  against  epidemic  and  contagious  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  to  improve  the  condition  requisite  to  the  gen- 
oral  perservation  of  the  health  of  the  city.  The  past  has  been 
eminently  a  healthy  year,  an  improvement  on  the  previous  one, 
especially  as  regarxis  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases.  There 
were  6,570  deaths  in  St.  Louis  daring  the  past  year.  In  1866 
ther0  were  9,280,  showing  a  difference  of  2,710  in  fitvor  of  1867. 
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The  difference  is^  however^  mainly  in  deaths  from  cholera  and 
cholera  causes. 

In  table  No.  1  we  show  in  a  condensed  form;  the  sex,  color, 
birth  place  and  comparative  age  of  the  decedents.  This  table 
is  mainly  condensed  from  our  monthly  reports,  as  published  in 
the  Medical  Eeporter  from  time  to  time,  as  also  is  our  table  of 
the  diseases  which  follows : 

As  above  stated  the  entire  number  of  deaths  during  the  year 
were  6,570,  and  estimating  the  population  at  230,000,  gives  only 
about  one  death  to  every  thirty-five  inhabitants,  while  last  year 
there  were  about  one  to  every  twenty-two  inhabitants.  This 
favorable  showing  for  the  past  year  results  in  part  from  the 
smaller  number  of  deaths  from  epidemic  cholera,  and  also,  we 
are  ftilly  convinced,  in  part  from  the  improved  sanitary  condi. 
tion  of  our  city,  resulting  from  the  activity  of  our  worthy  Mayor 
and  the  wise  provisions  instituted  by  our  Board  of  Health. 

Of  the  above  number  8,705  were  males ;  2,865  females,  show- 
ing 840  more  deaths  of  males  than  females.  Of  the  above  479 
were  colored  persons,  at  least  that  number  were  so  reported.  The 
number  of  children  still  born,  898,  is  in  excess  of  last  year  by  *24, 
showing,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  an  increased  proportion 
to  the  gross  number  of  deaths;  Uiis,  with  the  number  of  deaths 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  2,950,  is  one  of  the  misfor- 
tunes incident  to  city  life ;  in  part  caused  by  poverty  and  neglect, 
but  frequently,  we  fear,  in  the  former  class,  from  willful  act  of 
the  mother,  aided  by  the  many  nostrums  so  publicly  advertised 
for  that  purpose,  or  at  least  so  understood,  and  also  by  a  class 
of  persons,  unfortunately  too  many,  who  live  by  such  unholy 
practice.  The  next  highest  number,  as  regards  age,  is  from 
forty  to  sixty,  being  721 ;  then,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
comes  those  from  five  to  twenty,  amounting  to  647  deaths.  The 
number  of  aged  persons  is  less  in  proportion  than  last  year,  and 
none  were  reported  over  100  years  of  age. 

Of  the  number  of  deaths  650  occurred  in  the  several  hospitals 
of  the  city,  many  of  which  came  here  sick  and  were  not  really 
residents. 

There  were  4,598  deaths  of  persons  born  in  the  United  States, 
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Showing  the  Various  Diseases  and  Number  of  Deaths  from  each 
Disease^  for  each  Month  during  the  Year  1867. 
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and  1,977  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  folly  one-half  of  whom 
were  from  Germany,  being  998,  and  from  Ireland  729,  while 
from  all  other  foreign  conntries,  there  were  only  255  deaths, 
thus  indicating  the  great  preponderance  of  Germans  and  Irish 
among  oar  foreign  population. 

Of  the  yarioQs  diseases  which  we  have  enumerated,  some 
eighty  in  number^  we  find  that  the  greatest  mortality  was  f^om 
diseases  affecting  the  bowelsi  even  leaving  out  cholera  and 
cholera  causes,  amounting  to  some  950  deaths;  still  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  this  great  preponderance  was  mainly  due  to 
causes  operating  to  the  favorable  developing  of  the  epidemic,  as 
we  see  under  the  head  of  cholera  morbus,  488  deaths  reported ; 
cholera  infantum,  267 ;  diarrhcsa,  211,  and  dysentery  147  deaths, 
ail  largely  in  excess  of  what  is  usual  during  common  seasons ; 
especially  is  this  excess  noticable  with  the  first  named,  as  488 
deaths  from  cholera  morbus  is  a  most  improbable  number  from 
what  is  generally  so  rare  a  disease.  The  next  in  order  comes 
fevers,  which  were  unusually  fatal  during  the  year,  and  of  which 
near  one-half  were  from  typhoid  fever- alone,  being  326  deaths ; 
we  had  also  one  death  from  yellow  fever,  a  case  having  been 
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brought  up  from  the  South  on  a  steapriboat,  and  died  at  the 
Marine  hospital. 

From  diseases  of  the  lungs  there  were  698  deaths,  and  from 
diseases  of  the  brain^  proper,  612,  and  from  spasmodic  diseases 
415  deaths.  Pneumonia  and  Phthsis  prevails  to  a  very  alarm- 
ing extent  in  our  city,  and  the  monthly  reports  show  that  no 
part'of  the  year  is  exempt  from  their  ravages,  although  in  the 
first  and  last  months  the  mortality  is  somewhat  greater  than 
during  the  warm  weather. 

We  have  been  peculiarly  exempt  from  all  kinds  of  contagious 
diseases,  there  being  only  160  deaths  from  this  class,  of  which 
only  7  wore  from  Variola,  and  44  from  Scarlatina,  which  latter 
prevailed  to  some  extent  throughout  the  year.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  suicide  is  the  same  as  of  last  year,  9,  but  a  less  pro- 
portion were  from  the  use  of  opium.  The  number  from  acci- 
dents is  some  less  than  last  year,  26,  being  from  burns  and 
scalds. 

1? .A.lBlLa'Bl    INTO.    8, 

Showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  Jrom  Cholera  and  Diaeasee  influenced  by 
Cholera,  in  the  City  of  Si.  Louie,  in  the  Epidemics  which  have  occurred 
from  1849  to  1867. 
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We  have  appended  in  Table  No.  3  a  condensed  statement  of 
epidemic  cholera  and  diseases  influenced  thereby,  for  the  several 
years  In  which  our  city  has  been  visited,  thinking  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  might  form  some  criterion  to  judge  of  our 
future  proFipects  as  regards  this  terrible  scourge.     We  find  by 
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the  table  that  after  the  first  year,  1849,  that  it  showed  some 
considerable  tendency  to  remain  as  a  permanent  disease, 
maintaining  some  degree  of  regularity  as  regards  numbers,  until 
1853^  in  which  it  almost  disappeared,  when  in  1854  it  suddenly 
increased  to  a  very  alarming  extent,  but  this  proved  its  expiring 
effort,  and  we  were  free  from  it  until  1866.  In  all  past  years 
there  were  really  more  deaths  from  cholera  than  re[>orted ;  in  an 
old  table  we  find  some  16  per  cent,  additional  set  down  as  from 
cholera  causes.  We  made  the  same  observation  in  our  table  for 
the  year  1866,  but  in  the  past  year  the  proportion  was  very 
largely  greater,  and  we  have,  therefore,  and  we  think  justifiably, 
added  50  per  cent,  additional  as  due  f^om  cholera  causes,  mak- 
ing really  1,080  deaths  due  to  the  influence  of  the  epidemic.  We 
think  that  the  past  is  to  some  extent  a  good  basis  to  judge  of  the 
future,  and  also  seeing  the  cholera  still  existing  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  the  sea  board  cities,  that  it  stands  us 
well  in  ha^d  to  be  prepared  for  a  visitation  again  during  the 
coming  season,  for  we  have  really  greater  reason  to  expect  its 
visitation  during  the  present  than  we  had  in  the  past  year,  and  we 
trust  that  our  Board  of  Health  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  of  the 
great  benefits  which  accrued  from  their  timely  action  last  year, 
and  that  they  will  act  in  the  same  prompt  and  energetic  manner 
the  coming  season,  and  in  which  action  we  feel  assured  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  will  fully  sustain  them. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  suggestion  of  last  year,  as  re* 
gards  burial  certificates,  has  been  adopted  at  the  Health  office, 
and  now  our  reports,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  positively  accurate. 
We  wish  that  the  system  of  registry,  as  regards  births  and 
marriages,  could  also  be  as  thoroughly  enforced,  as  we  see  it  is 
in  Providence,  B.  I.,  as  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  our 
statistics,  and  in  this  respect  we  would  say  that  the  degree  of 
perfection  attained  in  statistics  by  our  friend  and  correspond* 
ent.  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Snow,  Register  of  Health  of  the  above  city, 
is  well  worth  the  imitation  and  adoption  of  every  city  and 
county  in  the  country.  But  we  feel  pleased  at  the  advance  we 
have  already  made,  and  trust  that  future  improvement  will 
gradually  obtain.    In  compiling  our  tables  we  have  made  use 
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of  several  old  tables  in  our  possebsioni  made  years  ago,  flrom 
data  then  at  hand,  and  from  oar  regalarly  pablished  reports,  as 
condensed  from  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Health  office,  and 
from  other  reliable  and  trustworthy  soarces. 


INHALATION  OF  ATOMIZBD  FLUIDS  AND  THE  APPAKATUS 
FOR  LOCAL  ANJBSTHESIA  AND  ATOMIZATION  OF  LIQUIDS; 
ALSO,  DBSCBIPTION  OF  THE  METHOD  AND  APPABATU8 
FOB  TREATING  DISEASES  OF  NASAL  PASSAGES  ON  A  NEW 
PLAN. 

We  have  presented  the  following  selections,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  apparatus  used  in  applying  remedies  by 
means  of  the  Atomiser,  feeling  that  we  could  present  nothing 
of  more  interest  to  our  readers  than  to  place  before  them  the 
most  improTcd  instruments  now  made  for  that  purpose.  We 
are  under  obligations  to  Messrs.  Codman  k  Shurtliff,  of  Boston, 
for  the  use  of  the  outs,  and  we  would  refer  our  friends  to  this 
enterprising  house  should  they  wish  to  purchase  any  of  the  in- 
struments below  described. 

We  append  the  following  from  an  article  of  Dr.  H.  Beigel,  in 
the  London  Lancet : 

On  the  Inhalation  of  Atomized  ^utds.— The  application  of 
medicaments  is  effected  in  a  two-fold  manner,  tLe.:  either  directly, 
on  being  applied  immediately  to  the  suffering  part,  or  indirectly, 
by  being  received  into  the  circulation  of  the^ blood;  so  that 
through  this  agency,  which  reaches  all  parts  of  the  body,  it  may 
also  affect  those  parts  on  which  we  intend  to  act.  Where  a 
direct  influence  is  possible  to  the  physician,  he  will  never  think 
of  attempting  to  reach  his  aim  by  circuitous  routes.  The 
straight  way  in  medicine  is  also  the  best  and  most  effectual,  and 
those  branches  of  our  art  which  could  pursue  this  direct  track 
have  enjoyed  quick  and  conspicuous  progress.  We  need  only 
call  to  our  mind  surgery,  opthalmology,  midwifery,  and  partly, 
also,  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 

But  it  is  not  very  long  since,  that  even  in  such  cases  as 
catarrh  of  the  coajunctiva,  simple  ulcers,  scabies,  etc.,  very  many 
compound  medicines  were  ordered — a  kind   of  therapeutics 
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wbioh  disappeared  with  the  development  of  local  treatment. 
Many  parts  of  the  body  will  certainly,  by  their  position;  ever 
exclude  a  direct  proceeding  in  the  matter  just  spoken  of;  as,  for 
instance,  the  basis  oranii,  the  heart,  the  pancreas,  spleen,  kidneys, 
etc.,  because  no  natural  duct  leads  us  to  them.  But  the  natural 
ways  leading  to  others,  which  are  therefore  within  our  reach,  have 
not  been  sufSciently  appreciated.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
organs  of  respiration.  The  cavum  oris  and  the  pharynx  were 
too  easily  accessible  to  be  overlooked;  but  the  glottis  was  con* 
sidered  a  stoppage  ior  any  flirther  advance,  and  the  trespassing 
on  which  is  almost  impossible.  One  thing  remains  remarkable : 
It  has  always  been  observed,  that  one  of  the  most  important 
occurrences  in  life,  respiration,  proceeds  in  the  most  immediate 
manner;  that  the  inhalation  of  different  gases  produces  very 
marked  effects  upon  the  organism ;  and  although  man  was,  and 
usually  is,  so  ready  to  imitate  easily  explicable  phenomena  of 
Nature,  and  to  use  tbem  for  his  benefit,  nevertheless  the  attempts 
to  gain  influence  upon  the  body,  and  particularly  upon  the 
organs  of  respiration,  through  breathing  an  artificially-created 
atmosphere^  were  very  rare.  *- 

Grecian,  Boman  and  Arabian  physicians  recommended  inhala- 
tions, but  never  attempted  to  use  anything  but  vapors  and 
fumigations;  so  that  a  non-volatile  chemical  body  could  not 
come  into  contact  with  the  organs  of  respiration.  But  at  all 
times  the  urgent  necessity  of  immediate  application  of  medica- 
ments to  the  organs  of  respiration  was  so  much  felt,  that 
Mascagni,  a  very  renowned  physician,  once  said,  <^  If  ever  a 
specific  should  be  devised  against  consumption,  it  would  be  such 
as  to  be  introduced  into  the  organism  through  the  windpipe.^' 
Besides  this  inhalation,  some  physicians  of  later  date  made  use 
of  blowing  pulverized  medicaments  into  the  larynx  in  diseases 
of  that  organ.  Aretaeus  made  nse  of  a  tube  for  blowing,  which 
method  in  our  times  has  been  renewed  with  great  benefit  by 
Troussean  and  other  physicians.  In  many  Continental  spas, 
arrangements  were  made  to  create  an  an  atmosphere  suffused 
with  mineral  water,  whichj^the  patient  was  recommended  to  in- 
hale.   But,  inasmuch  as  the  mineral  water  was  turned  into 
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vapor,  it  need  not  be  said'that  the  so-called  "  vaporatoria,"  or  in- 
halation aa^oonS;  were  filled  merely  with  common  water  vapors. 
In  1849;  Anphan,  of  Euzet^les-BainS;  originated  the  idea  of 
atomizing  the  mineral  water^  by  throwing  a  jet  of  the  liquid 
against  the  wall  of  the  inhalatory.  After  a  short  time,  the  same 
system  was  adopted  in  Lamotte-les-Bains.  Bat  Sales-Giron  first 
constrncted  at  Pierrefonds  an  apparatus  through  which  the  fluid 
was  subdivided  into  a  fine  vapor^  which  was  inhaled  by  the 
patients  with  great  benefit.  His  chief  merit  consists  in  his 
transferring  this  method  from  the  vaporatory  of  the  spas^  to 
which  it  was  hitherto  restricted,  into  the  hands  of  every  phys- 
iciau;  by  devising  a  portable  inhalation  apparatus.  Thus  a  long- 
cherished  wish  of  physicians  was  realized,  and  from  that  time  a 
new  era  in  the  local  therapy  of  the  organs  of  respiration  com- 
mences. This  apparatus  of  Sales-Giron  consists  of  a  vessel  filled 
with  the  fiuid  which  is  to  be  atomized.  Above  this  vessel  an  air 
pump  is  placed;  which  compresses  the  air  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  pressure,  is  indicated  by  manumetre.  The 
water  escapes  through  a  fine  opening  of  a  tube,  and  strikes 
against  a  small  metal  disc,  where  it  is  turned  into  very  minute 
vapor,  which  is  inhaled  by  the  patient.  TVhen  Sales-Qiron 
placed  the  results  obtained  in  his  vaporatory;  and  some  years 
later  his  portable  apparatus;  before  the  Academic  de  MMecinC; 
of  PariS;  great  sensation  was  caused.  ,  At  first  it  was  questioned 
whether  the  atomized  fiuids  reached  the  larynx;  the  trachea  and 
the  lungs.  Different  opinions  arose;  and  various  experimenters 
arrived  at  different  results.  Meanwhile  the  new  method  gained 
more  partisans.  At  last  the  Academic  de  M^decine  took  the  in- 
vestigation into  their  own  hands,  and  on  January  7th|  1862; 
PoggialC;  the  reporter  of  the  elected  committee;  in  a  deeply  in- 
teresting, extensive  and  brilliant  discourse;  gave  a  substantiated 
statement  of  the  case;  based  upon  experiments.  This  statement 
was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  new  method ;  and  it  was  experi- 
mentally proved  also  by  other  authorities;  that  not  only  the 
vapor;  but  the  chemical  bodies  which;  by  being  atomized,  are 
incorporated  into  it;  reach  not  only  the  trachea;  but  the  cells  of 
the  lungs. 
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Some  lime  after  (in  1859),  Matthieu  conBtructed  an  apparatus 
which  he  called  nephogine,  and  exhibited  it  before  the  Acad5mie 
de  M^decine.  But  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  construction  of 
the  inhalation  apparatus  was  attained  by  Dr.  Bergsou.  He 
placed  two  glass  tubes,  with  very  fine  Openings  at  one  end,  at  ^ 
right  angles  to  each  other;  the  other  end  of  one  tube  dips  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  the  fluid  which  is  to  be  subdivided,  while  the 
other  is  fastened  to  a  caoutchouc  tubing,  about  a  yard  in  length. 
At  the  middle  of  this  tubing  is  attached  a  rubber  ball,  and  the 
end  extends  into  a  ball  also,  so  that  the  one  in  the  middle  re- 
presents an  air  reservoir,  and  that  of  the  end  a  pair  of  bellows. 
If  the  latter  is  pressed  by  the  hands  of  the  patient,  the  air  in  the 
upper  ball  is  compressed,  escapes  through  the  fine  opening,  and 
causes  a  vacuum  in  the  other  tube;  the  fluid  of  the  vessel  then 
ascends  through  aspiration,  and  is  turned  into  fine  mist  when 
leaving  the  capillary  opening. 

Upon  this  principle,  which  is  as  excellent  as  it  is  simple,  Siegle 
has  based  his  inhalation  apparatus ;  putting  aside  the  bellows, 
which  fatigued  the  hands  of  the  patient  very  much,  and  substi- 
tuting a  vapor  kettle,  into  which  one  of  the  tubes  descended. 
The  vapor  issuing  forth  effects  the  same  purpose  as  the  bellows, 
and  the  patients  inhale  comfortably. 

If  we  set  aside  the  effect,  praised  by  Demarquay,  Leiblinger, 
and  others,  in  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis,  likewise  the  effect 
upon  the  ear,  upon  ulcers,  etc.,  and  only  consider  the  effect  upon 
the  organs  of  respiration  from  the  mouth  and  pharynx  with  its 
arches,  the  uvula,  the  glands  through  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
with  its  ramifications  to  the  lungs,  we  meet  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  diseases  upon  which  the  local  therapy  just  spoken  of  ex- 
ercises a  great  influence.  But  as  the  respiration  is  performed 
more  or  less  powerfully  and  deeply,  the  atoms  of  the  pulverized 
fluid  reach  the  more  or  less  distant  organs  of  that  function. 
From  this  fact  it  becomes  self-evident  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
respire  feebly,  if  the  influence  should  be  directed  upon  parts 
situated  in  the  mouth  or  pharynx ;  more  powerfully  and  some- 
times strenuously,  if  it  should  be  our  intention  to  act  upon  the 
larynx,  trachea,  or  lungs.     And  ilirther,  as  the  lungs  admit  the 
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greatest  amount  of  air  when  the  dtting  position  is  assumed,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  should  place  the  patient  in  that  position  if  we 
intend  a  deep  penetration  of  the^  atomized  cloud,  whilst  we 
should  allow  him  to  stand  if  we  merely  intend  to  act  upon  organs 
not  so  far  distant.  I  do  not  intend  to  allude  to  such  individuals 
^as  are  excited  and  nervous  at  the  aspect  of  every,  even  the  most 
innocent  instrument.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  inhalation  ap- 
paratus do  not  enjoy  an  exception.  But  there  are  persona — 
happily  not  frequently  met  with — whose  respiratory  channels 
are  so  sensitive,  even  in  a  healthy  state,  that  they  cannot  bear 
inhalations,  either  with  pure  water  or  any  other  fluid,  at  the 
first  attempt,  and  several  sittings  are  necessary  to  accustom 
them  to  the  process.  All  cases  of  high  sensitiveness  which  I 
have  hitherto  observed  were  patients  with  laryngeal  diseases; 
whilst  with  others,  and  particularly  with  those  suffering  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  inhalations  agreed  very  well. 

The  temperature  of  the  atomized  cloud,  of  course,  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  spout  of  the  apparatus,  and 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  special  case. 
For  some  patients  it  is  even  necessary  to  have  the  fluid  to  be 
atomized  warmed.  When  the  apparatus  is  in  order,  and  ready 
to  act,  the  patient  stands  or  sits,  and  inspires  more  or  less 
powerfully  and  deeply,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  case. 

It  would  exceed  the  limit  allowed  me  were  I  to  attempt  to 
treat  on  all  the  diseases  against  which  atomized  fluids  in  general* 
and  especially  inhalations,  have  been  beneficially  used.  Demar- 
quay  has  applied  them  in  many  cases,  pharyngitis-granulosa, 
ulcera-syphilitica,  laryngitis-ohronica  and  syphilitica,  phthisiSi 
etc.,  and  reports  that  cure  or  improvement  has  often  been  ob- 
tained in  a  few  days.  Other  authors,  Zdekauer,  Fieber,  Schnitz* 
ler,  Gerhardt,  Lewin,  Waldenburg,  McKenzie,  Gibb,  and  others, 
report  favorable  success  by  inhalations  in  cases  of  whooping 
cough,  asthma,  inveterate  bronchitis,  aphonia,  tuberculosis, 
gangrena  pulmonum,  pheumonia,  bronchiectasis,  emphysema,etc. 

The  number  of  the  cures  effected,  as  well  as  the  time  in  which 
the  cure  took  place,  is  tar  more  favorable  than  in  similar  cases 
which  were  treated  internally,  and  my  own  experience  induces 
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me  to  agree  with  th^t  statement.  The  inhalations  from  a  real 
specific  in  certain  cases  of  hsBmoptysiSi  in  cough  which  is  a 
result  of  eccentric  irritation  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  in  hoarse- 
ness and  aphonia  as  consequences  of  acute  or  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larnyx.  The  cure  is  some- 
times effected  with  amazing  rapidity,  after  many  other  medica- 
ments have  been  applied  without  effect. 

The  following  cut  represents  a  steam  apparatus^  which,  for 
convenience  and  usefulness,  has  not  been  surpassed : 

Figure  1.  Steam  Atomizing  Ap- 
paratus.— This  consists  of  a  boiler, 
in  which  steam  is  generated  by 
flame  of  lamp  J.  J,  Lamp,  pro- 
vided with  tub&  for  graduating 
flame  for  nmch  or  little  heat.  K, 
Safety  valve,  graduating  to  high 
I  or  low  pressure.  By  unscrewing 
Fig,  1.  ^""^  the  valve  tube  from  its  position, 
the  boiler  may  be  supplied  with  water  without  disturbing  the 
atomizing  tubes,  l.  Milled  button  or  top.  Between  this  a)id  a 
suitable  projection  or  shelf  within  the  neck  of  the  boiler  is 
secured  the  packing  of  rubber  through  which  the  atomizing  tube 
passes — air  and  steam  tight,  m.  Mahogany  ring  to  protect  the 
hand  from  heat  in  removing  the  boiler  and  tubes  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  medicament,  n,  The  atomizing  tubes,  o,  Cup 
in  which  the  medicament  is  placed,  p.  Shield  for  protecting  the 
patient's  face  from  unpleasant  contact  with  the  medicated 
vapors.  Q,  Joint  allowing  the  shield  to  be  moved  to,  and  retained 
at,  any  necessary  deviation  from  a  horizontal  position,  b,  Slid- 
ing staff  for  regulating  the  height  of  the  shield.  By  means  of 
the  joint  Q  and  the  sliding  staff,  the  shield  may  be  adjusted  for 
use  by  adults  or  by  children. 

This  Steam  Apparatus  is  constructed  with  the  greatest  care 
with  reference  to  its  convenience,  durability,  and  complete  im- 
munity from  danger  of  accident.  The  joints  are  both  screwed 
and  soldered,  and  every  boiler  is  tested  in  the  factory  to 
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a  much  greater  pressure  than  any  attainable  by  the  use  of  the 
lamp.    Its  advantages  over  all  the  Air  Apparatus  are : 

Ist.  That^  being  self-acting^  it  produces  an  even  and  continu- 
ous flow  of  spray  without  inconvenience  or  labor. 

2d.  The  warmth  of  the  spray  produced  by  it  is  often  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Generally  speaking,  every  chemical  body  which  is  soluble  can 
be  atomized,  and  therefore  inhaled.  The  largest  number  of 
remedies  contained  in  the  Materia  Medica  can  therefore  be  used. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  the  local  effect,  the 
medicaments  are  much  more  readily  absorbed  through  the 
mucous  membrane  than  they  are  by  internal  application — a  fact 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  dose' is  to  be 
deoided  on. 

4 

The  following  medicaments  are  those  mostly  recommended 
and  found  beneficial  by  practitioners  engaged  in  treatment  by 
inhalation. 

1.  In  inhalatory  treatment  of  the  respiratory  organs,  nitrate 
of  silver  deservedly  occupies  the  first  place.  Its  dose  is  three 
to  five  or  ten  grains,  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water.  It  is 
oarticularly  serviceable  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  larynx.  The  strength  of  the  solution,  the 
frequency  of  the  sitting,  and  the  duration  of  the  same,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  case.  It  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned  that  proper  care  must  be  taken  if  strong  solutions 
are  inhaled. 

2.  Much  milder  in  its  effects  is  nitrate  of  alumina,  which  is 
prepared  from  a  simple  solution  of  the  metal  in  nitnc  acid, 
working  the  crystals  in  distilled  water  repeatedly,  condensing 
the  solution  by  evaporation  and  recrystallizing.  It  rendered  good 
service,  not  only  in  inflammation,  but  also  in  nervous  affections 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  dose  is  three  grains  in  an  ounce 
of  distilled  water. 

Yery  useful  medicaments  are  the  following : 
8.  Tannin — three  grains  to  eight  or  ten  grains  in  an  ounce  of 
water. 
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4.  Alum — foar  grains  to  ton  or  fifteen  grains^  ditto. 

5.  Solation  of  sesqai-cbloride  of  iron — one  minim  to  five  or 
ten  minims  ditto. 

6.  Corrosive  muriate  of  mercury — four  grains  to  one  or  two 
ditto. 

7.  Acetate  of  lead — a  grain  and  a  half  to  eight  grains  ditto. 

8.  Sulphate  of  zinc — half  a  grain  to  five  ditto. 

9.  Common  salt — which  has  long  been  considered  a  most  use- 
ful agent  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
On  the  supposition  that  it  was  present  in  the  atmosphere  near 
the  sea  and  saline  springs,  physicians  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  thither  patients  affected  with  chest  diseases;  and,  to 
give  the  full  benefit  of  it  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  travel, 
it  had  always  been  the  object  of  physicians  to  create  an  artificial 
sea  air.  But  it  is  only  since  the  invention  of  the  inhalation  ap- 
paratus that  this  object  could  be  fulfilled.  The  application  of 
common  salt  for  the  purpose  of  inhalation  is  therefore  very  ex- 
tensive, and  produces  very  marked  effects.  We  can  make  use 
of  it  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  and  twenty  grains  to  an  ounce 
of  water;  and  one  ounce  is  effective,  particularly  in  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  windpipe.  In  nervous  affections,  particularly  of 
the  larynx,  and  also  the  asthma,  narcotics  have  been  used 
especially. 

10.  Tincture  of  opium — one  to  ten  minims  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  and  the  preparations  of  opium. 

11.  The  salts  of  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  some  others. 
Authors  report  the  good  effects  of  arsenic,  in^  the  shape  of 
Fowler's  solution,  and  in  a  dose  of  half  to  five  minims  in  an 
ounce  of  water.  Lastly,  besides  the  different  mineral  waters, 
there  must  be  mentioned — 

12.  Pure  or  distilled  water,  cold  or  warm,  or  even  as  hot  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it.  It  renders  in  many  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion and  paralysis  of  parts  of  the  larynx,  good  service. 

We  also  present  cuts  of  several  hand  Atomizing  Apparatus 
for  the  local  application  of  remedies  to  surfaces,  inflamed  or 
otherwise ;  also,  for  producing  local  ansdsthesia,  in  such  cases  as 
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extracting  teeth,  or  in  lancing  ttimorB,  felons  or  boils.  They 
are  also  usefal  in  throwing  medicated  spray  into  the  larjnix  and 
throat,  etc..  etc. 

Figure  2  represents  an  excellent  hand  instrument,  first  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Boston,  and  is  especially  useful 
on  account  of  the  protection  affodred  to  the  face.  ▲,  An  elastic 
bulb  with  valves,  serving  as  a  bellows  to  produce  the  spray 
within  the  jar.  b,  The  Bergson  Atomizing  Tubes,  the  upright 
arm  being  formed  in  part  by  a  rubber  tube,  which  dips  into  the 
medicament  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
jar.  0,  Opening  for  the  admission  of  air. 
The  advantages  of  Dr.  Oliver's  instru- 
ment over  all  other  hand  instruments 
consist  in  this : 

1st.  That  the  receptacle  for  the  medica- 
ment and  the  shield  for  the  protection  of 
the  &ce  are  united  in  one  piece. 

2d.    That  none  but  the  finest  of  the 
particles  of  spray  are  inhaled. 
3d.   That  the  Bergson  tubes,  being  within  the  jar,  are  pro- 
tected from  injury. 

The  Apparatus  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  3  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Clarke,  of  England. 
It  consists  of  the  Elastic 
Bulb  F,  which,  with  its 
valves,  serves  to  force  air 
into  the  Elastic  Chamber  o, 
which,  alternately  expand- 
ing and  contracting,  supplies  a  steady  stream  of  air  to  the 
Atomizing  Tubes  i,  one  branch  of  which  dips  into  the  vial  con- 
taining the  medicament.  In  addition  to  its  other  uses,  this  in- 
strument constitutes  a  perfect  Douche  for  bathing  and  making 
medicinal  applications  to  bums,  sensitive  eyes,  inflamed  sar&oesy 
painful  sores,  and  for  perfuming  or  disinfecting  the  sick  roonu 


Fig,  8. 
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The  temperatare  of  the  fluids  ean^  in  all  cases  of  local  applica- 
tion, be  saoh  as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  part  applied. 

Figure  4.  Freezing  Apparatus  for  Producing  Local  Ancesthesia. 
This  form  of  Apparatus — similar  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  8, 
with  exception  of  Atomizing  Tubes,  which  are  of  metal— is  all 
that  is  required  for  producing  Local  Anasthesia  by  freezing 
with  Ether,  as  employed  by  Dr.  Richardson,  of  London,  or  with 
Bhigolene.  This  is  especially  useful  to  throw  the  spray  on  the 
larynx  and  in  the  throat. 

The  Metallic  Tubes 
which  accompany  this 
Apparatus  are  equal- 
ly efficient  for  inhal- 
ing  purposes,  except 
for  liquids  liable  to  be 
vitiated  by  contact 
with  metal,  for  which 
glass  or  silver,  or 
silver  and  platinum 
jYg.  4.  tubes  should  be  used. 

Figures  6,  6  and  7  are  Silver  Plated— Tubes  adapted  to  Bulbs 
represented  in  Figures  3  and  4. 
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Fig,  6. 

0  and  F  (^Figs.  5  and  6),  conical  end 
of  air  Tube  for  connecting  with  the 
Fig.  6.  rubber  Tube  of  the  Bulbs,     r  and  a 

{Figs.  6  and  6),  patent  regulators  for  controlling  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  spray,  and  adds  greatly  to  their  value,  as  it 
enables  the  operator  to  secure  such  an  amount  of  liquid  as  will 
freeze  in  the  least  possible  time  when  the  Tubes  are  used  for 
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Local  AnsBsthesia^  and  will  afford  the  finest  spray  when  used  for 
inhalation.  It  is  also  very  useful  in  preventing  the  passage  of 
foreign  substances  into  the  Tubes. 

Fig,  6  is  also  very  convenient  for  throwing  spray  downward 
into  the  larynx,  or,  when  inverted,  upwards  into  the  posterior 
nares.    It  is  also  well  adapted  to  freezing. 

Fig.  7.  Dental  Tubes,  w  and  z,  The 
bifurcated  portion  of  the  Tubes  is  de- 
signed to  deliver  spray  on  both  sides  of 
the  gum  at  the  same  moment,  x  and  a, 
Conical  end  of  air  Tube  over  which  the 
rubber  Tube  of  the  bulbs  is  passed  when 
used.  T  and  b,  The  patent  regulator  to 
control  amount  of  liquid. 

These  Tubes  are  for  use  for  Teeth 
Extraction,  lor  painless  removal  of  Den- 
tal Pulp,  and  other  operations  in  Dental 
Surgery.  With  the  Bulbs  (represented 
in  Figs.  8  and  4),  they  form  the  most 
desirable  Apparatus  yet  devised  for  these 

▲  NSW  MODE  OF  TRBATINO  DISBASES  OF  THl  CAYrTT  OF  THE  NOSE. 

We  also  present  the  following  cut  of  a  Nasal  Douche,  to- 
gether with  extracts  fV*om  an  able  article  by  Dr.  J.  L.  W. 
Thudichum,  of  London,  on  its  use,  as  published  in  the  London 

Lancet : 

Fig.  8.  Nasal  Douche,  or  Ap- 
paratus for  treating  diseases  of  the 
Nasal  Cavity,  by  the  method  of 
Professor  Thudichum.  a,  Reser- 
voir;  b,  Leading  Tube;  o,  Nozzle, 
fitting  the  nostril  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  liquid  cannot  pass  out- 
c  ward,  or  air  into  the  nostril,  d, 
Joint  formed  by  inserting  a  short 
FUf.%,  glMB    Tube    within    the    rubber 
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tubing,  at  which   Nozzles  of  different  sizes,  or  for  different 
patients,  nyty  be  connected  without  loss  of  time. 

Dr.  Thndichum  says :  The  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  cavity 
of  the  nose  has  hitherto  been  attended  with  very  great  diffi- 
calties,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  cavity  is  large,  com- 
plicated by  many  sinuosities,  interrupted  by  many  thin  bony  and 
membranous  projections,  and  therefore  little  accessible,  and  for 
the  most  part  not  accessible  at  all,  to  instruments  by  which 
growths  might  be  removed,  or  topical  remedies  applied.  The 
removal  of  excrescences  from  the  lower  and  median  nasal  canal 
was  yet  the  most  successful  of  surgical  operations,  although  it 
was  frequently  left  incomplete,  or  remained  unavailin,  owing  to 
the  speedy  return  of  the  polypi.  But  the  topical  application  of 
remedies  for  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  which  is  certainly  the  principal  therapeutic  re- 
quirement, and  in  many  cases  prevents  the  formation  of  polypi, 
could  only  be  attempted  by  mechanical  contrivances,  which 
were  so  objectionable  to  the  patients  that,  after  longer  or  shorter 
trials,  they  had  to  be  abandoned.  I  have  had  under  my  own 
oare  several  important  cases  of  affection  of  the  nasal  cavity,  in 
which  the  mere  possibility  of  cleansing  the  cavity  of  the  nose 
would  have  been  a  great  boon  to  the  patients ;  others,  in  which 
I  have  no  doubt  the  application  of  remedies,  such  as  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  in  conjunctivitis,  would  have  effected  a  speedy 
recovery  from  painful  and  troublesome  conditions.  The  only 
mode  of  cleansing  the  cavity  of  the  nose  which  was  then  known 
in  medical  science,  was  by  injections  with  a  syringe;  but,  owing 
to  the  velocity  with  which  the  injected  fluid  touched  the  walls 
of  the  nose,  this  process  always  created  much  irritation,  pain, 
sternutation  and  laohryn^ation,  and  the  patients  mostly  opposed 
the  entrance  of  the  fluid  by  expiratory  efforts,  which,  indeed, 
were  the  only  means  they  had  of  preventing  the  fluids  from 
running  down  the  choanso  and  reaching  the  larynx.  The  mere 
effect  of  pure  water  upon  the  Sohneiderian  membrane  being 
highly  irritating,  two  causes  combined  to  defeat  the  object  of 
injections  of  water;  and  when  medicines  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  diseased  Sohneiderian 
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weie  dissolved  in  the  water,  they,  although  perhaps  better 
tolerated  than  pure  water,  could  not  be  kept  sufficiently  long  in 
contact  with  the  affected  parts  to  exercise  upon  them  even  such 
slight  medicinal  action  es  their  necessarily  dilated  state  per- 
mitted. There  was  a  third  application  that  could  be  made — 
namely,  the  introduction  of  medicines  in  the  form  of  fatty  or 
mucilaginous  ointments.  In  one  case  in  which  I  endeavored  to 
benefit  a  chronic  ozffina — a  residue  of  scarlet  fever — ^by  topical 
application,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  intimate  mixture 
with  lard  had  a  most  decided  effect,  the  patient  being  much  im- 
proved, though  not  cured.  But  this  application  of  ointment  to 
the  surface  of  the  lower  canal  of  the  nose,  and  to  a  part  of  the 
median  canal  (which  are  the  only  portions  that,  as  a  rule,  can 
be  reached,  even  by  clever  manipulation),  is  the  most  objection- 
able of  any,  so  far  as  its  accompaniments  of  irritation  and  pain 
are  concerned,  sternutation  and  lachrymation  being  not  rarely 
long  continued  after  it,  and  the  peculiar  pain  producing  a  re- 
luctance on  the  part  ot  the  patient,  which  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
come in  young  and  old  people.  All  these  applications,  then, 
were  partial,  imperfect,  initating,  and  consequently  unavailing 
to  effect  the  didsired  end.  Many  cases  of  superficial  ulceration 
ended  in  caries,  embittering  the  life  of  the  patients,  and  through 
the  odor  making  intercourse  impossible  and  family  relations 
troublesome;  other  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  ended  in 
deformity  of  the  external  nose  and  the  formation  of  poljrpi  in 
its  cavity,  and  produced  a  constant  false  resonance  of  the  voice ; 
a  number  lasted  throughout  a  life-time,  the  nose  being  a  con- 
stantly weak  part,  and  capable  of  prostrating  the  patient  at  any 
opportunity  which  dust  and  wind  might  afford;  others  had 
consequences  even  more  severe,  and  the  specific  ulcerations  of 
the  cavity  of  the  nose  only  too  frequently  terminated  in  that 
sinking  of  its  bridge,  which  is  the  most  painful  proclamation  of 
disease  with  which  a  patient  can  become  afilicted.  Then  there 
were  the  convulsive  affections  produced  by  local  irritation  in  the 
nose — those  cases  of  fabulous  sneezing  in  which  hardly  any 
remedy  availed,  even  in  diminishing  the  number  of  spasms  in 
time,  because  the  centre  and  seat  of  the  irritation  could  not  be 
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reached  by  medical  agencies.  Truly  dangerous  were  some  cases 
of  bleeding  from  the  nose,  in  which  the  broken  blood  vessel  could 
not  be  reached  by  cither  styptics  or  mechanical  compression, 
and  could  not  be  made  to  contract  by  contact  with  that  most 
powerful  of  hemostatic  agents,  ice  or  ice-cold  water.  Not  a 
few  cases  of  this  kind  terminated  fatally,  or  required  the  most 
desperate  measures  to  prevent  the  fatal  end,  such  as  plugging  of 
the  nose  and  choansa  with  sponges  or  tinder;  and  these  not  rare- 
ly left  a  condition  of  ansomia  in  which  other  accidental  diseases 
could  put  a  stop  to  life  with  comparative  ease,  or  which  con- 
tinued without  the  supervention  of  other  diseases,  enfeebling 
and  considerably  shortening  the  rest  of  the  life  of  such  patients. 
All  these  difficulties,  and  many  more  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, are  removed  at  one  stroke  by  the  discovery  of  Professor 
Weber,  of  Halle :  that  when  one  side  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  en- 
tirely filled  through  one  nostril  with  fluid  by  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure, while  the  patient  is  breathing  through  the  mouth,  the  soft 
palate  completely  closes  the  choansB,  and  does  not  permit  any 
fluid  to  pass  into  the  pharynx  (a  physiological  fact  thus  far 
already  discovered  by  B.  H.  Weber,  of  Leipzig,  before  1847,  and 
published  in  Muller's  Archiv,  1847,  pp.  351-364)  :  while  the  fluid 
easily  passes  into  the  other  cavity,  mostly  round  and  over  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  septum  narium,  in  some  persons  also 
through  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  escapes  from  the  other  open 
nostril,  after  having  touched  every  part  of  the  first  half  of  the 
cavity  of  the  nose,  and  a  great  part,  certainly  the  lower  and 
median  canal,  of  the  second  half.  By  means  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principal  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  nose, 
it  is  possible  easily  and  frequently  to  wash  the  nasal  cavity,  to 

disinfect  and  deodorize  it,  to  remove  the  sordes  which  accumu- 
late so  easily  in  it,  and  to  apply  to  its  surface  a  great  number 
of  beneficial  medicinal  substances,  so  as  to  prevent  acute  affec- 
tions from  extending,  and  to  incline  them  towards  a  speedy  re- 
covery :  to  stop  hoemorrhages,  allay  irritations,  and  subdue  in  a 
remarkable  manner  chronic  affections  of  the  Sehneiderian  mem- 
brane, so  as  to  re-establish  a  perfectly  healthy  surface  and  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  organ  of  smell. 

Of  the  fluids  to  he  employed  for  rinsing  the  nose. — Pure  warm 
water,  when  introduced  into  the  nose  by  means  of  the  appara 
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tus,  causes,  in  most  persons,  a  very  disagreeable  sensation,  end- 
ins:  in  lachrymation  and  sternutation  (or  tears  and  sneezing), 
with  subsequent  copious  discharge  of  watery  mucous  from  the 
nose.  If  the  quantity  of  water  run  through  the  nose  be  large, 
the  "cold"  produced  thereby,  including  the  change  in  the 
sound  of  ihe  voice,  may  last  for  some  hours.  To  avoid  this 
objectionable  symptom,  it  is  best  to  employ  solutions  of  com- 
mon salt,  or  other  salts,  of  sugar  or  milk,  for  rinsing  the  nose. 
In  the  course  of  practice,  cases  will  arise  in  which  all  these 
solutions  offer  advantages.  For  general  use,  a  solution  contain- 
ing one  ounce  of  common  salt  in  a  pint  of  water  is  satisfactory. 
Some  persons  will  bear  less  salt ;  others  will  tolerate  more.  Of 
this  solution,  having  a  temperature  rather  lower  than  that  of 
the  blood,  from  one  to  four,  or  if  desired,  any  number  of  pints, 
may  be  allowed  to  flow  through  the  cavities  of  the  nose.  It 
does  not  easily  produce  sneezing,  rarely  lachrymation,  and 
hardly  ever  any  subsequent  symptom  of  cold  in  the  head.  The 
saline  solutions  which,  next  to  common  salt,  offer  the  greatest 
advantages,  are  those  of  the  common  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  soda.  They  can  be  used  by  them- 
selves, or  mixed  with  the  common  salt.  Their  alkalinity  has  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  irritated  Sehneiderian  membrane,  and 
dissolves  or  loosens  any  deposits  of  mucous  or  pus,  which  so 
frequently  dry  and  harden  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

Of  the  fluids  to  be  employed  for  deodorizing  the  nasal  cavity. — 
For  this  purpose  I  have  employed  dilute  solutions  of  perman- 
ganate ot  potash.  This  agent  had  done  me  such  excellent  ser- 
vice in  removing  the  fetor  of  the  mouth  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
that  I  was  induced  to  apply  it  for  the  removal  of  the  fetor  of 
ozRjna,  and  with  the  most  striking  and  immediate  success.  A 
solution  of  from  one  grain  to  ten  grains  in  a  pint  of  water  is  a 
good  proportion,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  The 
solution  tastes  alkaline,  and  acts  as  a  feeble  escharotic  upon 
healthy  and  particularly  upon  vascular  and  erythematous  parts. 
When  the  margin  of  the  nostrils  is  excoriated,  the  perman- 
ganate colors  the  excoriated  part  brownish ;  but  the  effect  of 
this  is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise,  as  the  excoriated  and 
colored  part  dries  easily,  and  after  the  shedding  of  the  faint 
brownish  pellicle,  appears  healthy. 

Mode  of  applying  these  and  other  fluids  to  the  nose  by  means  of 
the  apparatus. — The  fluid,  of  the  proper  composition  and  tem- 
perature, is  filled  into  the  glass  vessel.  All  air  in  the  india- 
rubber  tube  is  now  replaced  by  fluid,  the  escape  of  the  air 
upwards  being  facilitated  by  gentle  manipulation.  The  glass 
vessel  is  raised  and  fixed  in  the  position  which  will  give  the 
desired  pressure.  A  little  fluid  is  now  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  nozzle,  to  make  sure  that  all  air  is  expelled.  The  patient 
(or  healthy  person,  if  it  is  only  desired  to  show  the  physiological 
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experiment)  is  seated  in  front  of  a  basin,  with  his  head  and  face 
slightly  bent  over  it,  the  apparatus  standing  by  his  side.  He  is 
told  to  breathe  through  his  mouth  exclusively,  and  to  abstain 
from  swallowing.  The  nozzle,  previously  selected  as  of  proper 
size,  and  connected  with  the  apparatus,  is  now  inserted  into  one 
of  the  nostrils,  and  held  there  l>y  the  patient's  hand  of  the  same 
side.  The  little  stop-cock  (or  tube)  is  now  opened,  and  after  a 
few  seconds  a  continuous  and  rapid  stream  of  fluid  is  seen  to 
flow  from  the  opposite  nostril  into  the  basin  below.  Persons 
who  have  control  over  themselves  will  always  bear  the  experi- 
ment as  here  described;  but  young  persons,  nervous  females, 
and  children,  become  confused,  begin  to  cry,  or  to  swallow  and 
breathe  through  the  nose.  In  such  cases  the  level  of  the  fluid  in 
the  glass  should  be  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  introitus 
into  the  external  ear,  so  that  the  fluid  runs  very  slowly,  or  only 
drops  out  of  the  free  nostril.  The  hand  of  the  operator  should 
be  upon  the  india-rubber  tube,  to  close  it  by  compression  the 
moment  he  sees  bubbles  come  through  the  nostril,  or  perceives 
that  the  patient  swallows  or  becomes  confused.  It  is  always 
well  to  let  the  fluid  pass  at  first  under  slight  pressure,  in  order 
to  allow  sordes  within  the  nose  to  be  loosened  and  crusts  of 
dried  matter  to  be  softened.  When  this  has  been  effected,  it  is 
useful  suddenly  to  raise  the  glass  vessel  and  produce  a  rapid 
stream,  which  will  then  scour  the  impurities  away.  In  some 
cases  I  have  done  this  repeatedly  with  success.  The  loosening 
of  crusts  and  lumps  of  inspissated  mucous  is  always  attended 
with  some  irritation,  and  also  with  retardation  and  diminution 
of  the  current  of  fluid.  The  sudden  increase  of  the  pressure  is 
the  surest  means  of  causing  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
patient,  and  effecting  in  the  quickest  manner  the  purpose  of  the 
operator.  It  is  also  well  to  reverse  the  current  now  and  then, 
ae  sordes  are  much  better  detached  in  that  manner.  If  only 
one  nostril  is  diseased,  or  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease,  I 
allow  the  fluid  to  enter  by  the  opposite  side,  and  to  leave  by  the 
affected  nostril.  I  then  change  the  current,  and  filling  the 
affected  nostril,  allow  the  current  to  leave  by  the  healthy  one. 
Thus,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  changes  may  be  usefully  instituted. 
It  is  really  surprising  what  an  amount  of  sordes  will  sometimes 
be  removed  from  ihe  nose  by  the  rinsing  process.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  it  once  will  easily  conceive  the  manner  in  which, 
by  means  of  these  constant  accumulations,  nasal  diseases  become 
chronic,  incurable,  and  lead  to  fearful  suffering  and  death. 
When  water  has  been  allowed  to  run  through  the  nose,  it  takes 
two  minutes  and  a  half  before  the  sense  of  smell  returns  in  its 
integrity.  When  saline  solutions  have  been  used,  it  takes  about 
a  minute  and  a  half;  but  after  the  alkaline  solutions  a  minute 
suffices  to  allow  the  perception  of  odors  to  be  clearer  than  before 
the  application.     If  the  special  excitant  of  the  olfactory,  as  the 
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perfumers  term  it,  the  nentraUzer  and  stirrer  up  of  smell,  ammo- 
nia, is  applied  immediately,  even  less  time  than  a  minute  will  be 
sufficient. 

There  are  cases  of  chronic  coryza,  with  some  blenorrhagia,  in 
which  the  affection  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  prevents 
patients  trom  satisfactorily  performing  their  business,  which 
requires  a  fnll  command  of  the  organ  of  smell.  Chemists,  per- 
fumers, wine  merchants,  provision  merchants,  and  others,  may 
belong  to  this  category,  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  topical  treat- 
ment is  benencial.  After  the  application  of  alkaline  solvents  in 
particular,  the  sense  of  smell  is  clearer. 

I  hope  that  the  advance  which  we  are  making  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  nose  may  be  shared  bjr  its  physiology* 
There  is  no  greater  enjoyment  of  Nature's  triumphs,  and  no 
greater  safeguard  against  noxious  things  of  all  kinds,  than  a 
healthy  nose. 

Of  the  medicinal  solutions  which  may  be  applied  to  the  cavity  of 
the  nose. — Although  the  solutions  before  enumerated  act  in  a 
measure  as  alteratives,  resolvents,  and  escharotics,  and,  there- 
fore, rarely  constitute  a  sjflfficient  medical  application  by  them- 
selves, yet  they  are  more  frequently  used  for  preparing  the  nose 
for  the  application  of  more  energetic  and  specifically  acting 
solutions.  To  this  latter  class  belong  the  solutions  of  alum,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  copper — the  best  astringents;  the 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  bichloride  of  mercury — the  mont 
suitable  alteratives ;  and  the  solutions  of  chloride  of  calcium,  in 
which  suboxide  or  oxide  of  mercury  is  suspended  in  a  finely  sub- 
divided state,  together  with  the  bichloride  solutions — the  best 
specifics.  Of  stimulating  solutions,  a  mixture  of  eau  de  Cologne 
with  water  or  salt  water,  is  sometimes  useful; 

The  probable  concentration  of  these  solutions  can  be  surmised 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  sensibility  of  the  healthy  nasal 
cavity  stands  about  midway  between  that  of  the  eye  and  the 
mouth.  When  the  nasal  cavity  is  completely  filled  with  fluid, 
the  specific  sense  of  smell  cannot  any  longer  be  exercised  }  even 
the  solution  of  eau  de  Cologne  is  not  perceived  to  be  such  when 
it  once  fills  the  nose.  The  sense  of  smell  being  thus  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  fiuid  contained  in  the  nose,  the  reflex  effects 
which  substances  may  exercise  by  means  of  this  sense  are 
entirely  absent ;  and  the  only  impingement  which  the  fluids  can 
produce  is  upon  the  filaments  of  sensitive  nerves  coming  from 
the  fifth  pair.  It  is  owing  partly  to  this  circumstance  that  com- 
paratively strong  medicinal  solutions  are  borne  by  the  nasal 
cavity  without  great  secretion.  Another  circumstance  favoring 
the  application  of  stronger  solutions  is  the  ready  manner  in 
which  the  healthy  surface  of  the  nose  defends  itself  against 
irritating,  chemically-impinging  substances,  by  means  of  a  cop- 
ious flow  of  mucousw    Bxcoriated  or  ulcerated  parts  lack  thii 
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power  of  rapid  seoretion ;  and  hence  they  are  affected  by  medi- 
cinal solutions  mach  more  than  the  healthy  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  nasal  cavity.  What  is  here  stated  is  the  general  result 
of  experience  and  experiment;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must 
insist  that  the  application  of  medicinal  solutions  in  each  case 
should  be  begun  with  the  greatest  caution;  as  individuals  differ 
greatly  in  point  of  irritability  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  the  begin- 
ning;  therefore,  very  dilute  solutions  of  medicinal  substances 
should  be  used,  and  their  strength  be  increased  gradually,  after 
their  effect  has  been  well  exhausted,  by  the  use  of  greater  quan- 
tities applied  by  a  quick  flow,  or  the  use  of  smaller  quantities  in 
a  slow  current  distributed  over  a  longer  time  of  contact. 

Solution  of  alum. — Half  an  ounce  of  roughly-powdered  crys- 
tallized alum  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and 
the  solution  made  up  to  one  quart  by  means  of  cold  and  tepid 
water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  the  temperature  of  the  * 
solution  should  be  below,  but  near  to,  blood-heat.  In  superficial 
ulceration  or  blenorrhagic  conditions  this  solution  is  well  borne. 
Ulcerated  parts,  which  before  its  application  were  red,  mostly 
appear  as  white  patches  afler  its  application,  thus  showing  that 
the  effect  of  the  alum  on  the  ulcerated  surface  has  been  consid- 
erable. When  I  was  desirous  to  manage  with^Rmallor  quantities 
of  solutions,  I  have  sometimes  mixed  a  little  permanganate  solu- 
tion with  that  of  alum. 

Solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc, — From  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  of 
the  sulphate  of  zinc,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  warm  water,  together 
with  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  gives  a  suitable  fluid. 

Solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. — Of  this  sulphate  also  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm,  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of 
soda  sulphate  or  magnesia  sulphate,  can  be  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  warm  water. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  lead. — Of  this  crystallized  acetate  from  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms,  together  with  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  of  crystallized  acetate  of  soda,  may  be  dissolved  in  the 
quart  of  warm  water. 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. — Of  this  salt  not  more  than  from 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain  should  be  dissolved  in  each  ounce  of 
water.  A  quart  of  water,  therefore,  in  which  previously  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  dissolved, 
may  receive  from  sixteen  to  thirty-two  grains  of  the  nitrate. 
In  particular  cases  the  solution  may  be  made  stronger.  The 
nitrate  of  potash  is  not  so  good  as  the  nitrate  of  soda,  because  it 
has  slightly  irritating  qualities.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  it 
in  an  emergency,  when  soda  nitrate  can  not  be  had,  the  solution 
should  be  more  diluted. 

Solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. — ^The  greatest  caution  is 
necessary  in  the  use  of  this  agent,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
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dace  excoriation  on  healthy  surfaces.  The  first  solation  to  be 
employed  should  be  one  containing  five  grains  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  a  quart  of  water,  in  which  an  ounce  of  common  salt  is 
alse  dissolved. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  with  suspended  oxide  or  suboxide 
of  mercury. — These  fluids  are  the  common  phagedssnic  waters, 
or  black  and  yellow  wash,  to  which  common  salt  has  been 
added.  Two  drachms  of  calomel,  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  lime- 
water,  one  ounce  of  common  salt,  and  twenty  ounces  of  warm 
water,  yield  the  black  solution.  One  scruple  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, one  ounce  of  common  salt,  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  lime- 
water,  and  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  common  warm  water,  yield 
the  yellow  wash.  These  mixtures  must  be  well  agitated  in  the 
glass  vessel  while  being  allowed  to  run  through  the  nasal  cavity. 

Sedative  solutions. — Of  prussic  acid  forty  minims  to  the  quart 
of  warm  salt  water,  of  tincture  of  opium  two  drachms,  may  be 
taken.  These  drugs  may  be  added  to  some  of  the  above  solu- 
tions of  metallic  salts.  But  if  this  is  desired,  it  is  better  to  sub- 
stitute a  solution  of  morphia  for  tincture  of  opium.  The  prussic 
acid  is  incompatible  with  the  copper,  silver  and  precipitated 
mercury  solutions ;  it  goes  conveniently  with  the  alum  and  com- 
mon salt  solutions. 

Styptic  or  hcemostatic  solutions. — Amongst  these,  ice-cold  salt 
water,  containing  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pint  of  ice-water,  takes 
the  first  place.  When  this,  after  having  been  contioued  for  a 
considerable  time,  is  insufficient  to  stop  the  hemorrhage,  a  fluid 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  may  be  added 
to  each  pint  of  ice  cold  salt  water. 

Stimulating  solutions* — One  ounce  of  eau  de  Cologne  upon  ten 
ounces  of  salt  water,  is  a  useful  stimulant.  Strong  spirit  of  wine 
may  be  taken  in  place  of  the  eau  de  Cologne. 

I  have  now  fully,  and  for  some  readers,  perhaps,  somewhat 
too  explicitly,  described  a  number  of  medicinal  solutions  which 
may  with  advantage  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  nasal  dis- 
eanes  by  the  method  in  question.  I  was  detirous  to  impress 
upon  the  memory  of  the  reader  the  fact  that  I  recommend  only 
such  solutions  as  are  brought  up  to  a  certain  specific  gravity  by 
salts  which  do  not  decompose  the  medicinal  agents.  There  may 
be  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  swell  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane by  watery  fluid  and  produce  endosmosis,  and  others  in 
which  highly  concentrated  solutions  ihay  beneficially  be  used  to 
effect  exosmosis  and  shrivel  Schneider's  membrane.  These 
adaptations,  and  the  various  accommodations  of  the  fluids  and 
their  degrees  of  concentration,  I  must  leave  to  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  those  who  make  use  of  this  method.  They  will 
also  probably  multiply  the  resources  of  the  rhinottierapeutic 
pharmacy,  and  thereby  add  to  the  success  and  certainty  of  this 
interesting  method  of  treatment. 
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THE    MEDICAL    REPOETER. 

ST.  LOUIS,  FBBRUABY  1,  1868. 
BIBLIOGRAPraOAL  NOTICES, 

KECHANICAL  THERAPEUTIC*^.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATIflE  ON  SUBGlOAti 
APPARATUS,  APPLIANCES  AND  ELEMENTARY  OPERATIONS.  EMBRAC- 
ING BANDAGING,  MINOR  SURGERY,  ORTHOPRAXY  AND  THE  TREAt- 
MENT  OF  FttACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.  By  Philip  8.  Wales,  M.  D., 
Surgeon  U.  S.  N. ;  with  642  Illusiratioiis.    Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.    1867. 

The  title  of  the  above  work  is  safficiently  indicative  of  its  con- 
tents. We  have  not  seen  for  a  long  time  (in  the  English 
language)  a  treatise  equal  to  this  in  extent,  nor  one  which  is 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  general  practi- 
tioner. It  is  not  to  the  Eurgeon  alone  that  this  book  belongs; 
the  physician  has  frequent  opportunities  to  fill  an  emergency  by 
such  knowledge  as  is  here  given*;  he  may  not  be  the  expert 
operator,  for  his  experience  is  not  sufficiently  extensive,  but 
what  he  does  is  well  done,  often  enough  to  the  great  temporary 
relief  of  the  patient,  till  the  surgeon  himself  can  attend.  We  do 
not  know  but  what  we  draw  too  great  a  distinction  between 
the  physician  and  surgeon  in  reference  to  these  comparatively 
minor  matters.  It  is  easy  enough  to  keep  up  in  general  prac- 
tice the  earlier  familiarity  with  minor  surgery,  and  as  a  duty  to 
our  patients  this  knowledge  becomes  necessary.  This  work  is 
complete  in  itself;  the  numerous  and  excellent  illustrations, 
however  insignificant  some  of  the  objects  may  seem  to  be,  the 
author  has,  with  great  good  judgment,  thrpwn  broadcast 
through  the  text ;  such  illustrations  are  an  economy  of  labor 
and  time,  particularly  to  the  student.  The  publisher  has  issued 
the  work  in  substantial  binding ;  the  typographical  execution  is 
admirable.  Every  practitioner  should  make  purchase  of  such  a 
book ;  it  will  last  him  his  life  time. 

It  may  be  obtained  at  Keith  &  Woods',  Fifth  and  Olive  streets. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  SHOCK  AFTER  SURGICAL  OPERATION^)  AND 
INJURIES,  WITH  l!.SPfc:CIAL  REFERENCE  TO  SHOCK  PRODUCED  BY  RAIL- 
WAY ACCIDENTS.  By  Edwim  Mobbib,  M.  D„  F.  B.  C.  S.  PhUadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincot  t  A  Co .    1868. 

This  is  a  very  readable  work  of  eighty-eight  pages,  on  the 
subject  of  Shock,  more  particularly  as  it  refers  to  this  result  from 
accidents  on  railroads.    Of  course,  the  term  '^  Shock  "  is  a  mere 
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©very  day  expression  for  a  number  of  symptoms,  for  which, 
without  describing  them,  we  have  no  better  word,  and  in  this 
manner  the  author  uses  it.  The  symptoms,  diagnosis,  prognosis 
and  treatment  of  shock  are  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the 
description  of  the  phenomena^  no  more,  no  less,  than  what 
every  medical  man,  surgeon  or  physician,  has  seen  in  his  prac- 
tice ;  further  than  this,  the  book  has  interest  only  in  so  much  as 
it  refers  to  shock  from  railway  injuries,  which  the  author  very 
properly  says  is  a  misnomer;  for  why  a  blow  or  a  bruise  in  a 
railway  carriage  should  produce  a  different  kind  of  shock  from 
that  of  a  bludgeon  or  an  amputation,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  only  prominence  that  should  be  given  to  this  part 
of  the  subject  is,  the  imposition  that  is  daily  practiced  on  rail- 
way companies  by  designing  persons,  who  very  readily  make  op 
a  case  of  spinal  injury,  on  which  they  are  sufficiently  posted  to 
deceive  oftentimes  the  most  wary.  The  thought  occurs  on  per- 
using this  book,  how  frequently  the  deaths  attributed  to  anses- 
thetic  agents  may  be  explained  by  this  cause,  shock,  either  from 
mental  emotion,  or  the  too  rapid  administration  of  the  chloro- 
form, the  medicine  most  often  used.  We  commend  the  work  for 
general  perusal,  if  only  for  the  number,  of  interesting  cases, 
which  go  for  its  illustration. 
For  sale  by  Keith  &  Woods. 

THB  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  LUNGS  BY  INHAUk- 
T10N8,  WITH  A  NEW  INHALINQ  APPARATUS.  By  tMiL  Sieolb,  M.  D, 
Translated  f^om  the  Second  German  EdUton  by  8.  Nicu^s.  M.  D.  Cinsincau: 
B.  W.  CarroU  A  Go. ,  Pabllahers.    1868. 

Dr.  Nickles  has  given  a  very  excellent  translation  of  the 
above  work,  and  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for 
affording  the  opportunity  of  reading  almost  directly  the  thoughts 
of  Dr.  Siegle  upon  the  subject  of  inhalations.  We  enter  into  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  author  on  his  subject,  for  we  have  met  with 
very  happy  results  in  this  topical  application  of  remedies  to 
localities  where  before  we  had  the  uncertain  effects  of  medicines 
given  by  the  stomach.  Dr.  Siegle's  apparatus,  if  not  with  all  its 
improvements,  at  least  sufficiently  perfected  for  daily  use,  we 
have  used  for  some  length  of  time^  without  having  even  given 
credit  to  him  lor  the  invention ;  but  now,  after  reading  his  essay. 
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we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  accord  to  him  a  high  degree  of  merit, 
as  well  for  the  apparatus  as  the  extent  to  which  he  has  gone  in 
his  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  We  are 
happy  to  find  in  him  a  sufficient  caution,  which  prevents  him 
from  thinking  too  highly  of  this  remedy,  or  claiming  for  it 
more  than  is  allowed — thus,  he  says  in  his  remarks  on  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs,  that  this  new  therapeutical  measure  is  not  a 
specific,  nor  can  this  affection  be  cured  by  local  treatment.  We 
wish  that  the  translator  had  introduced  illustrations  of  the 
author's  apparatus  in  the  text  of  the  book,  and  not  left  them  to 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  manufacturer;  this  would  have 
given  more  satisfaction  to  the  reader.  Altogether,  however, 
the  book  is  well  worth  the  study  and  the  possession  of  every 
physician. 

It  may  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price  at  the  book  store 
of  Peter  Smith,  Fourth  street  and  Franklin  avenue. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE. 
By  John  Uuohxs  Bennktt,  Sf.  D  .  P.  R.  S.  E.  Fifth  American,  ft*om  the 
Fourth  London  Edition,  with  697  IiluBtrations.  New  York:  William  Wood  A, 
Co.    1867. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  William  Wood  &  Co.  for  renewed 
kindness,  iu  favoring  us  with  such  a  work  as  Bennett's  Clinical 
Lectures.  The  work  is  so  well  known  and  so  highly  appreci- 
ated by  the  profession,  that  any  review  would  be  but  once  more 
endorsing  its  high  character,  and  repeating  what  is  generally 
considered,  that  it  stands  at  the  head  of  similar  productions. 
It  is  issued  in  the  usual  substantial  and  handsome  form  which 
the  publishers  aspire  to  in  all  their  publications. 

It  may  be  obtained  at  the  book  store  of  Keith  &  Woods. 


Medical  Legislation. — ^There  has  been  considerable  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  medical  legislation  and  legal  protection  to  both 
people  and  physicians,  but  as  yet  we  have  seen  no  active  steps 
taken  in  that  direction.  We  have  never  felt  favorable  to  special 
legislation  on  professional  subjects,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more 
especially  when  such  legi8lation  is  intended  to  be  proscriptive  in 
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its  nature  or  intent.  Still  some  standard  should  be  required  in 
every  profession,  to  entitle  an  individual  to  recognizance  and 
membership,  and  in  most  every  caliingi  except  medicine,  such 
a  standard  is  established,  while  any  person  can  call  himself 
Doctor,  take*out  the  XJDited  States  license  certificate,  and  launch 
himself  on  the  public  as  a  physician,  and  if  he  get  patients 
treat  them  as  he  may  think  best,  and  there*  is  no  legal  enact- 
ment to  prevent. 

Legislative  bodies  have,  in  the  various  States,  duly  chartered, 
and  by  law  established,  Medical  colleges,  and  empowered  their 
professors  to  teach  medicine,  and  under  certain  restrictions 
graduate  students  as  Medical  Doctors,  giving  them  a  diploma  or 
certificate  as  evidence  of  the  ability  to  successfully  practice 
medicine.  It  is  presumed  that  the  professors  of  these  colleges 
are  men  able  to  teach  their  respective  branches ;  and  it  is  further 
presumable  that  they  do  their  duty,  and  not  only  teach  the 
students  their  profession  well,  but  that  they  will  grant  diplomas 
only  to  those  qualified  to  receive  them.  Now,  as  we  have  laws 
that  fully  define  the  manner  and  character  of  qualification 
necessary  to  become  a  Medical  Doctor,  should  we  not  have  an 
additional  law  requiring  all  who  propose  to  practice  medicine  to 
come  up  to  this  standard,  and  as  a  requisite  to  practice  their 
profession  possess  a  diploma  from  some  legally  chartered  medi- 
cal school.  This  kind  of  a  law  would  cut  off  none  but  quacks 
and  charlatans,  and  would  offer  some  guarantee  and  protection 
to  the  public  of  the  proficiency  of  those  to  whom  they  entrust 
their  lives.  It  may  be  said  that  many  who  graduate  are  still 
unqualified,  if  so  this  is  the  .fault  of  their  teachers;  also,  that 
teachers  or  professors  will  not  examine  with  enough  rigor, 
or  show  favoritism,  and  thus  pass  many  who  are  not  fully 
prepared  for  graduation.  Again,  we  say  if  such  be  the  case,  such 
professors  are  unfitted  for  their  position  as  such,  and  should  be 
replaced  by  better  men.  The  regulating  of  these  things  will 
naturally  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  profession  to  correct,  and  to  dis- 
place incompetent  teachers,  and  require  a  higher  standard  of 
medical  education  previous  to  graduating;  and  this  movement 
has,  we  are  glad  to  say,  already  been  commenced,  and  will,  we 
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are  sare,  result  in  an  improvement  of  our  schools  and  the 
method  of  teaching.  Again^  a  law  of  this  kind  would  not  con- 
flict with  any  of  the  various  systems  of  medicine ;  all  who  by 
law  are  empowered  to  teach  and  graduate  students  would  stand 
oil  an  equal  footing,  leaving  the  people  to  judge,  by  their  success 
and  practice,  which  to  employ;  We  say,  then,  let  the  medictl 
profesdion  ask  of  our  legislative  bodies  to  pass  a  law  establish- 
ing a  standard,  to  be  attained  previous  to  being  permitted  to 
practice  medicine,  and  that  standard  to  be  a  diploma  from  some 
legally  constituted  medical  school.  We  would  also  ask  an 
additional  law  to  protect  the  public,  which  is  to  require  all 
manufacturers  of  nostrums  and  so-called  patent  medicines  to  put 
in  plain  language  the  exact  composition  of  their  preparation  on 
each  bottle  or  package,  and  how  much  of  each  of  the  ingredients 
is  contained  in  the  dose  prescribed.  Thus,  while  we  would  not 
forbid  or  prevent  their  manufacturing  such  medicines,  we  would 
let  the  public  know  just  what  they  are  taking,  as  does  the 
physician  when  he  writes  his  prescriptions,  which  is  at  all  times 
on  flie  as  an  evidence  against  him  in  case  of  ignorance  or 
negligent  practice.  Let  us,  then,  as  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  unite  our  energies  to  secure  this  protection,  which, 
while  it  would  not  proscribe  any  honest  or  intelligent  practi- 
tioner, would  do  very  much  towards  elevating  the  general 
character  and  standard  of  medical  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  some  guarantee  to  the  public  of  the  proficiency  of  those 
whom  they  look  to  in  the  greatest  need.  We  have  in  fact  been 
induced  to  offer  these  suggestions  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
a  gentleman,  who,  in  the  position  of  a  Catholic  priest,  has  had 
ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the  evils  of  irresponsible  and 
ignorant  pretenders  in  medicine,  and  to  see  the  necessity  of 
some  restrictions  to  such  indiscriminate  assumption  by  so-called 
doctors  and  charlatans.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the 
midwives,  who  sacrifice  so  many  lives  from  their  deplorable 
ignorance  of  the  profession  they  have  so  easily  adopted ;  let 
them,  "  if  we  must  have  them,"  be  required  to  possess  some 
knowledge  of  their  art  previous  to  being  permitted  to  practice 
as  such.   The  law  as  regards  so-called  patent  medicines  we  have 
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long  thought  a  necessity,  to  relieve  the  public  from  what  is 
getting  to  be  a  monstrous  evil^  greater,  far  greater  than  is  re- 
alized by  those  not  conversant  with  such  things,  for  they  are 
multiplying  in  such  an  enormous  degree,  and  are  so  generally 
used,  that,  as  all  practitioners  know,  they  cause  great  injury  of 
the  public  health,  and  while,  as  we  said  before,  we  would  not 
wish  to  forbid  their  manufacture  or  use,  let  the  people  know 
just  what  they  are  taking,  and  then  do  as  they  please. 


Sore  Nipples. — ^The  following  application  to  sore  nipples  we  find 
highly  recommended  by  M.  Gaffe  in  a  late  number  of  L'Evene^ 
ment  Medical.  We  all  are  familiar  with  this  trouble,  and  know 
how  intolerable  is  the  suffering  to  the  nursing  woman,  and  how 
numerous  are  the  remedies.  This  application  has  the  three- 
fold quality  of  giving  prompt  relief  without  injury  to  the 
mother  and  the  child : 

B 

Olei  TheobromoB 3  ijss. 

Bxtracti  Kramerioe grs.  xv. 

Misce.    Aromatize  ad  libitum. 

Three  or  four  applications  of  this  pommade  will  suffice  for  the 
cure,  ordinarily  in  twenty-four  hours. 


Oodeman  dc  Shurtliffj  Boston. — We  can,  from  personal  ubb, 
recommend  the  instruments  made  by  the  above  manufacturers 
as  of  the  very  best  quality.  Those  for  atomizing  fluids,  &q^ 
illustrated  in  the  present  number,  they  manufacture  in  a  very 
superior  manner,  and  orders  sent  them  by  mail  will  receive 
prompt  attention.    For  prices,  &c.,  see  their  advertisement. 


Erratum. — ^In  Table  No.  3,  page  710,  in  the  fifth  column, 
100  should  be  1000»  and  should  read  <<  Number  of  deaths  per 
1000  inhabitants  from  reported  Epidemic  Cholera. 
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J.  S.  B.  ALLBTNB,  M.  D.,  AND  0.  P.  POTTER,  M.'D. 
Vol.  n.  St.  Louis,  Pebbuaet  16,  1868.  No.  24. 

ON  TYPHOID  P£yEB. 

By  Dn.  CHEorxT  and  Bbock,  New  Market,  Mo. 

[Communioated  for  the  St.  LonU  Medical  Beporter.] 

We  wish  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  in  regard  to  some  points  in 
the  "  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Ty- 
phoid Fever,'*  which  we  think  are  very  imperfectly  understood 
by  many  practitioners ;  and  which  we  apprehend  often  lead  to 
fatal  errors  in  practice. 

The  symptom  of  ^'  Muttering  Delirinm/'  common  in  the  lat- 
ter period  of  Typhoid  Fever,  is  by  many  thought  to  depend 
upon  encephalic  inflammation,  and  is  treated  accordingly,  if  we 
may  judge  by  what  we  see  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day. 
To  prove  that  this  symptom  does  not  depend  for  its  origin  on  in- 
flammation of  the  brain^  and  that  treatment  based  upon  such  a 
supposition  is  irrational,  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  some  short 
extracts  from  the  ''  authors  "  in  support  of  our  opinions.  Bart- 
lett,  in  speaking  of  this  matter,  says :  '^  From  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  consisting  in  deranged  action  of  the 
brain,  it  would  have  been  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  a  priori  reason - 
ingi  that  this  organ  would  have  exhibited  corresponding  altera- 
tions in  its  appearances ;  such  is,  however,  not  the  &ct.  There 
is  no  ascertained  relation  between  the  cerebral  symptoms  during 
life,  and  the  pathological  condition  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes appreciable  after  death.    Delirium  and  somnolence  are 
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found  to  have  occnrred  as  frequently,  and  to  have  been  as 
Btronglj  marked  in  patients  whose  brains  presented  no  change 
after  death;  as  in  those  of  an  opposite  character/' 

Bell  and  Stokes  say :  "  As  regards  lesions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem,  we  choald  suppose  tbem  to  be  very  frequent^  were  we  to 
infer  the  fact  firom  the  frequency  of  disorders  of  the  senses,  and 
of  the  mental  faculties  in  Typhoid  Fever ;  but  certainly  observa- 
tion does  not  justify  such  aconokision.  Lesions  of  the  nervous 
centres  are  rare,  and  of  small  moment  when  Uiey  do  occur/' 

Flint  says :  '*  Delirium,  however  prominent  as  a  symptom, 
is  no  evidence  of  encephalic  inflammation ;  the  appearances  of 
meningitis  are  not  found  after  death  in  oases  characterized  by 
very  active  delirium;  nor  is  there  any  abnormal  amount  of 
congestion/' 

Now  we  see  that  it  is  not  inflammation  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  in  treating  this  symptom,  but  a  condition  which  is  very 
well  expressed  in  the  term, ''  unbridled  "  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem— a  condition  in  which  a  pathological  nervous  activity  ob- 
tains— an  activity  of  this  system  disproportionate  to  the  vital 
manifestations  of  the  other  bodily  functions,  and  which,  by  this 
morbid  exaltation  of  function,  tends  directly  to  its  own  des- 
truction and  that  of  the  body  with  it. 

Now  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  patient  for  the  relief  of  this 
condition,  we  will  again  have  recourse  to  authorities.  First, 
we  may  mention  Louis  himself,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater 
authority  upon  any  subject  connected  with  Typhoid  Fever.  He 
discarded  local  and  general  antiphlogistics  in  toto  in  prescribing 
for  this  symptom.  Wood  says:  "Opium  is  an  admirable 
remedy  in  this  fever — useful  in  its  latter  stages  by  its  stimulat- 
ing power;  relieving  nervous  disorders,  and  inducing  sleep." 
Watson  says :  "  It  is  when  there  is  delirium,  restlessness,  wake- 
fulness and  spasm;  and  when  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system  outruns  the  vascular  system,  that  opium  is  so  benefi- 
cial." Flint  says:  "Delirium,  if  prominent  as  a  symptom,  is 
to  be  treated  with  opium  and  other  anodynes."  We  might 
multiply  authority  indefinitely  upon  this  point,  but  the  above 
will  suffice. 
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A  moment's  reflection  ghould  remind  us  that  it  is  not  arterial 
sedatives,  snch  as  venesection,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  veratram 
viridei  which  we  should  bring  into  requisition  in  treating  these 
caseS;  but  nervous  sedatives,  and  those  of  a  kind  that^  while  they 
produce  nervous  tranquility^  will  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
late to  increased  activity  and  power  the  other  organic  functions. 
We  have  this  remedy  almost  to  perfection  in  opium.  For  it  to 
meet  the  desired  end^  however^  it  must  be  given  in  full  doses ; 
as  when  it  is  administered  in  small  and  repeated  doses  it  acts  as 
a  stimulant  only.  Dunglison  says  of  opium  in  the  delirium  of 
which  we  speak :  It ''  should  obviously  be  given  in  such  quanti- 
ties  that  its  sedative  impression  may  be  fully  exerted;  otherwise 
exaltation  of  the  vital  manifestations  might  be  ciarried  yet 
fhrther/'  Chambers  gave  8  grs.  of  opium  every  three  hours  in 
a  case  of  delirium  attending  acute  pericarditis ;  and  we  have 
ourselves  given  a  like  quantity  to  a  small  and  delicate  girl  of 
thirteen,  afflicted  with  acute  articular  rheumatismi  accompanied 
with  delirium.  We  speak  of  these  facts  only  from  the  convic- 
tion  that  a  large  number  of  physicians  are  averse  to  using  opium 
under  any  circumstances  when  brain  symptoms  are  present. 
To  be  a  safe  remedy  we  must  of  course  discriminate  carefully  in 
our  cases. 

As  to  the  diagnosis  of  Typhoid  Fever,  we  are  informed  by  the 
books  that  it  is  usually  very  easy ;  in  most  cases  we  have  no 
doubt  it  is  ;  but  that  the  periodical  fevers  are  often  mistaken  for 
it,  and  treated  accordingly,  especially  among  Western  physi- 
cians, we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt.  Our  reasons  for  this  belief 
are  simply  these :  We  often  hear  it  stated  among  physicians 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  (and,  by  the  way,  they  are  a  good 
many,)  and  see  it  stated  in  the  '^journals,''  that  large  numbers 
of  cases  of  Typhoid  Fever  have  been  treated  by  them  in  the  last 
year  or  last  five  years.  This  may  all^be  true ;  but  the  following 
facts  are  true :  We  have  been  engaged  in  a  tolerably  extensive 
country  practice  for  ten  years,  and  during  that  time  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  met  with  more  than  two  or  three  unequivocal 
cases  of  Typhoid  Fever,  although  we  are  located  in  a  vicinity, 
the  topography  of  which  might  lead  a  casua]  observer  to  suppose 
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that  TTphoid  Fever  would  ooonr  pretty  often.  HiAamatio  fever 
is  quite  prevalent,  and  to  our  great  pain  and  sorrow^  we  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  a  case  of  this  kind  in  our  early  professional 
career  which  we  treated  for  Typhoid  Fever,  and  the  life  of  our 
patient  was  the  wages  of  our  stupidity  I  Such  errors  we  are  sure 
are  quite  common.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  medical  gentleman^ 
who  stands  well  as  a  practitioner  among  the  community  in 
which  he  labors,  whose  five  in  every  ten  patients  have  the 
Typhoid  Fever,  and  that  without  regard  to  age,  condition,  lo- 
cality or  season  I    Alas  I  for  humanity,  we  fear  he  is  not  alone ! 


NATUBB  AND  TBBATHBKT  OF  BPIDBMIO  OHOLEEA,  ACCORD- 
ING TO  THB  HETH01»  OF  DB.  DBLFBAU. 

By  Dr.  J,  LBCAmPSVTiBB. 

[Commanicatod  for  the  St.  LoniB  Medical  Reporter.] 

It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease that  renders  so  uncertain  our  daily  efforts  in  curing  them. 

Dr.  Delfeau,  a  medical  man  of  Colliowre,  France,  convinced 
of  such  a  truth,  devoted  the  most  part  of  his  time  for  several 
years  in  studies  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause  producing  Bpidemic 
Cholera,  and  I  propose  to  give  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble an  account  of  his  observations  and  researches,  as  communi- 
cated to  me  a  short  time  ago. 

The  cause  of  Epidemic  Cholera,  says  the  Doctor,  is  a  poison- 
ous fluid,  the  product  of  a  double  fermentation,  putrid  and  moJa- 
rial,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  system,  mostly  through  the 
organs  of  respiration. 

The  action  of  that  deleterious  principle  is  first  directed  upon 
the  blood,  which,  under  its  influence,  enters  into  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation. Every  following  morbid  condition  in  the  course  of 
the  affection  is  due  to  that  primitive  alteration  of  blood. 

The  immediate  effects  of  intoxication  of  blood  are : 

1.  To  deprive  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  their  physi- 
ological power  of  absorbing  oxygen. 

2.  To  diminish  theTnormal  vitality  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
arteries,  veins  and  lymphatic  vessels. 
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8.  To  give  the  globulin  its  fall  power  of  coagulating  blood. 

Under  the  inflaenoe  of  globulin^  and  deprived  of  oxygen,  the 
red  globules  are  separated  from  the  serum  into  blackish  lumps 
or  clots  of  more  or  less  density;  then.the  serum  itself  transudes 
through  the  different  tissues^  (sweaty  diarrhoBay  eto.|)  carrying 
away  all  the  saline  elements  of  the  blood|  and  more  particularly 
the  chloride  of  sodium. 

From  the  &cts  above  mentioned^  says  Dr.  Delfeau,  we  can 
easily  deduce  the  following  indications : 

1.  Neutralize  the  morbid  action^of  the  cause  upon  the  blood. 

2.  Excite  the  normal  vitality  of  the  vascular  walls^  and  at  the 
same  time  restore  the  blood  with  its  saline  elements. 

Beside  these  we  can  find  a  few  more  indications,  but  they  are 
accessory;  and  of  secondary  importance. 

Now  then,  our  knowledge  in  therapeutics  will  enable  us  to 
comply  thoroughly  with  the  above  indications,  for,  finding  apart 
the  two  causes,  putrid  and  malarial,  we  could  fight  them  vic- 
toriously, and  if  so,  we  cannot  be  powerless  while  we  find  those 
causes  united  in  producing  a  peculiar  morbific  agent. 

1.  To  the  putrid  element  we  can  oppose  chlorine. 

Z.  Against  the  [malarial  cause  we  can  use  Peruvian  bark. 

8.  And  lastly,  the  common  salt  will  serve  us  in  restoring  the 
blood  with  its  most  important  saline  element. 

Then  chlorine  and  its  preparations,  Peruvian  bark,  common 
salt,  are  the  rational  remedies  to  be  used  against  Epidemic 
Cholera,  and  the  only  condition  of  success,  says  I>r.  Delfeau, 
consists  in  administering  them,  always  simultaneously. 

When  summoned  in  any  case  of  cholera,  the  Doctor  adopts 
the  following  measures : 

If  any  indications  exist  of  doing  so,  he  prescribes  an  emetic 
dose  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a  cathartic  one  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Against  epigastric  pains,  according  to  the  case,  simple  muS' 
tardplaster. 

To  eheck  vomitings,  effervescing  draughts  and  ice. 

Against  diarrhoea,  enemata,  containing  decoction  of  galls  or 
extract  ofrhatany. 

Against  cold,  aromatic  drinks,  warm  tea,  with  addition  of  any 
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diffusible  stimnlant^  as  brandy y  Jamaica  rum^  ether  or  chlorcform. 

Againfit  thirst,  cold  water  at  will;  and  ice. 

The  rational  treatment,  so  successful  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Del- 

feau,  consists  in  the  daily  use  of  the  following  prescriptions : 

B 
1.  Solut.  Chlorinii 3ss. 

AqufiB Siiij. 

Misce. — A  tablespoonful  every  hour  in  a  little  simple  syrup. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  twice  a  day — 

B 
Sodii  Ohloridi .• 3V. 

Aqun Siiij. 

Saochari  Alb q.a. 

2ii8ce. — One-half  immediately,  other  half  two  hours  after. 
This  last  mixture  must  be  taken  for  several  weeks^  progres- 
sively diminishing  the  doses  according  to  the  state  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

B 

3.  Cort.  Oincbonso  Flavaa. 

Cort.  Aurant.  Amar aa.  gij. 

Had  Simarubsd 3iij. 

liisce. — ^Put  into  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  let  stand  fi>r 

three  hours — a  small  teacupful  every  morning,  noon  and  nights 

B 
4.  Solut.  SodsB  Chlorinat® S^ij. 

AqusB  Destill 0.  iij. 

Spirit.  Lavand.  Comp Sibb. 

Misce, — ^This  last  mixture  to  be  poured  into  the  water  of  a 
bath ',  this  bath  to  be  used  every  day,  at  any  time  considered 
convenient  by  the  medical  attendant. 

Immediately  after  bathing,  the  patient  is  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
warm  blankets,  with  the  object  of  exciting  a  speedy  reaction. 

According  to  Dr.  Delfeau's  statements,  the  above  treatment 
has  never  failed,  but  in  a  trifling  number  of  desperate  cases^  in 
affording  speedy  relief  and  cure. 

He  hopes  that  his  brethren  of  America  will  meet  with  the 
same  satisfactory  results,  if  they  judge  it  expedient  to  give  his 
treatment  a  trial. 
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ON  RBSPIBATION. 
By  Prof.  H.  DnstAucs. 

Every  one  is  aoquainted  with  the  abeolate  neceseity  of  the  aot 
of  TespiratLon,  and  it  does  not  require  a  medical  knowledge  to 
know  that  the  Innga  constitajte  the.  organ  by  which  that  import- 
ant fimotion  is  exeemed  by  man  and  animals  with  warm  blood. 
There  are  two  aots  of  respiration^  vi^ :  to  inspire  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  air^  which  enters  in  the  Inngs^  and  afterwards  to  expel  it  ^ 
these  two  operations  are  effected  with  the  help  of  alternative 
move;nents>  tt^  aetion  of  which  is  continued ;  so  soon  as  they 
sjxali  cease,  even  during  the  shortest  timci  the  animal  will 
perish« 

Bespiration  can  not  be  performed  in  a  place  deprived  of  air; 
^yen,  it  will  stop  if  the  quantity  of  air  be  too  limited^  or  if  that 
fluid  be  too  ranfied.  The  proof  is  demonstrated  by  placing  an 
animal  iufhll  life  undeir  the. receiver  of  a  pneumatic  machine;  as 
soon  as  a  part  of  the  air  of  the  receiver  is  exhausted|  the  animal 
grows  weaker^  loses  his  strength,  makes  frequent  aspirations^ 
and  very  soon  dies. 

Any  gas,  but  the  air,  can  be  used  in  the  act  of  respiration ; 
pare  oxygen  though  is  too  active,  and  the  other  fluids  are  poi- 
sonous, or  suffocative;  carbonic  acid  exemplifies  the  one  and 
nitrogen  tibe  other;  but  m  the  air«  oxygen  alone  is  essential  to 
li£B,  for  animals  are  soon  suffocated  when  they  breathe  too  long 
a  time  the  same  air,  for  the  reason  that  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  dingiinishea  all  the  while  without  being  renewed. 

In  consequence,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  atmosphere  be  pure, 
and  that  the  principles  of  the  air  do  not  experience  any  change 
in  their  proportions,  to  permit  the  vital  Amotions  to  perform 
their  normal  oiBee.  Unhappily,  this  is  not  often  the  case ;  the 
impurity  of  the  air  is  met  principally  in  buildings  in  which 
oertain  metals  are  worked,  in  those  in  which  organic  matters 
are  treated*  in  the  neighborhood  of  sewers,  etc.,  etc.,  because  in 
these  diflidrent  locaUtieSi  the  air  is  saturated  with  peculiar  gases, 
or  pestilential  vapors,  which  exercise  disastrous  effects  on  per- 
sons obliged  to  stay  in  them  for  a, certain  length  of  time. 
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There  ifl  too  much  neglect  of  the  means  of  diminifihing  the 
bad  effects  of  oar  air  vitiated  with  deleterioos  principles,  and  to 
restore  to  it  its  primitive  purity.  In  the  oonstraotion  of  our 
houses,  workshops,  hospitals,  theatres,  churches,  etc.,  we 
generally  never  take  notice  of  the  indispensable  conditions  for  a 
thorough  purification  of  the  air.  We  think  it  useful,  therefore, 
to  make  known  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  these 
circumstances. 

Lavoisier  and  Seguin  estimated  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed by  one  man  in  twenty-fbur  hours  to  be  755  cubic 
decimeters  or  litres;  this  result  agrees  with  that  Lavoisier 
obtained  in  his  last  experiments,  before  his  execution,  the  8th 
of  May,  1794. 

Other  chemists  carried  the  number  to  850  litres  of  absorbed 
oxygen,  consequently,  since  oxygen  forms  the  0.21  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  follows  that  one  man  destroys  in  one  day,  or  renders 
unable  to  entertain  the  combustion  and  respiration,  nearly  five 
cubic  metres  of  atmospheric  air.  But  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  this  fluid  becomes  suffocative  when  it  contains  about  10  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  even  it  is  dangerous  to  breathe  it 
before  it  has  obtained  that  degree  of  impurity.  We  can,  with' 
out  exaggeration,  carry  to  25  cubic  metres  the  quantity  of  air 
one  man  renders  unhealthy  in  the  space  ef  twenty-four  hours. 

But  to  the  prejudicial  influence  of  respiration  on  tbe  air,  we 
must  add  that  due  to  some  other  causes,  such  as  our  lights,  etc. 
Bxperiment  has  taught  us  that  one  candle,  (6  to  1  pound),  by 
example,  requires  for  its  combustion  68  grammes  of  oxygen  per 
hour,  which  represent  840  cubic  decimeters  of  air ;  a  stearic  acid 
candle  requires  86  grammes  of  oxygen,  or  485  cubic  decimeters 
of  air ;  a  good  lamp  oil,  886  grammes,  or  1680  cubic  decimeters 
of  air. 

If  we  also  keep  an  account  of  the  air  necessary  for  the  com- 
bustion of  the  materials  used  for  fuel,  we  see  how  great  must  be 
the  renewing  of  the  air  in  the  case  where  a  single  person,  a 
single  light,  and  one  fire  are  in  the  same  room.  But  if  several 
persons  and  many  lights  are  together  in  the  same  apartment, 
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the  multiplicity  of  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the  air  increases 
the  necessity  of  ventilation. 

Observation  has  made  known  that  not  to  be  inconvenienced 
daring  the  act  of  respiration,  it  requires  at  least  from  6  to  10 
cubic  metres  of  air  per  hour  for  every  individual.  According  to 
that  rule,  that  a  single  person  may  not  feel  indisposed  in  a  room 
well  closedi  in  which  he  is  to  remain  twenty-four  hours^  it  is 
requisite  that  the  room  should  contain  from  144  to  240  cubic 
metres  of  air.  In  order  that  the  atmosphere  in  any  apartment 
may  continually  be  in  its  normal  state,  the  introduction  and  exit 
of  that  air  must  be  regulated  in  the  proportion  of  100  litres  per 
minute  for  every  person  living  in  the  apartment. 

The  following  facts  demonstrate  the  importance  of  a  good 
ventilation  :  In  the  hospital  of  the  Maternity,  Dublin,  there  died 
in  four  years  2944  children,  to  7650  (83.48  per  cent.),  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  their  birth.  It  was  thought  that  such  a 
fearful  mortality  was  due  to  the  want  of  pure  air  in  the  rooms, 
consequently,  the  means  of  ventilation  were  improved  and  the 
mortality  was  reduced  to  279 ;  (3.64  per  cent.)  It  is  apparent 
from  this  fact  that  out  of  the  2944  children  who  died  in  the  four 
preceding  years,  2655  perished  for  the  want  of  air. 

Thus,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  in  all  our  habitations,  and 
principally  in  places  where  many  meet,  a  good  efystem  of  venti- 
lation, by  which  we  only  mean  the  establishment  of  a  convenient 
apparatus  whereby  the  noxious  elements  may  be  constantly 
replaced  by  pure  air.  Nothing  is  more  simple ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
heat  the  vitiated  air  by  forcing  it  to  pass  through  a  tube  heated 
directly  by  a  lamp,  or  'by  the  neighborhood  of  a  chimney  used 
for  some  other  purposes.  The  air  becoming  lighter,  as  fast  as 
its  temperature  raises,  escapes  by  the  passage  which  conducts  it 
out  of  the  room,  and  determines  an  afflux  of  cold  air  by  all  the 
openings  which  exbt  in  the  rooms.  That  disposition  is  called 
an  appel  system. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  all  the  time 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  respiration  of  living 
beings,  might  cause  some  fear  that  a  day  will  come  when  thia 
fluid  would  be  exhausted,  but  calculation  shows,  that  even  by 
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exaggerating  the  deterioration,  it  wonld  require  not  less  than 
800,000  years  for  all  animals  living  at  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
to  make  the  oxygen  disappear  entirely,  consequently,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  analysis  of  the  air  made  in  1800,  and  that  during  all 
the  century  the  plants  had  stopped  to  ftmction,  all  the  animals 
continuing  to  live,  the  analysists  in  1900  will  find  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  diminished  only  of  ^^^^^^  of  its  weight,  a  quantity  unac- 
oessible  to  our  most  delicate  means  of  observation,  and  which 
would  have  no  influence  on  the  lives  of  organized  bodies. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  which  is  consumed  by  animals,  is  con* 
verted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  is  restored  to  the 
atmosphere  by  the  plants  which  decompose  these  two  bodies. 

The  air  which  surrounds  us  weighs  as  much  as  681,000  cubes 
of  copper,  of  a  size  of  one  kilometer,  its  oxygen  weighs  as  much 
as  134,000  of  those  same  cubes;  supposing  the  earth  to  be 
inhabited  by  one  thousand  millions  of  men  and  an  animal  popu- 
lation equivalent  to  three  millions  of  men,  we  shall  find  that  the 
whole  will  consume  in  one  century  a  weight  of  oxygen  equal  to 
15  or  16  cubic  kilometers  of  copper,  while  the  air  contains 
184,000.  It  would  require,  therefore,  10,000  years  for  all  those 
men  and  animals  to  produce  on  the  air  an  effect  ^sensible  to  the 
analysis,  on  the  supposition,  even,  that  the  vegetable  lite  be 
siVBpended. 

The  conditions  indispensable  for  respiration  being  known,  let 
us  examine  the  manner  in  which  air  intervenes  in  that  import- 
ant act,  and  first  we  must  well  establish  the  essential  object 
nature  has  prepared,  by  making  that  ftmction  the  first  cause  of 
vitality. 

When  the  blood,  so  ingeniously  called  by  Borden  ^^ototn;  meatf 
on  account  of  its  play  in  the  economy,  has  traveled  through  the 
arteries,  and  has  thus  carried  life  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  it 
comes  back  to  the  heart  by  the  veins;  during  the  journey  its 
property  and  nature  have  been  changed,  firom  red  it  has  become 
brown,  and  is  no  longer  fit  for  assimilation;  and  it  is  only  by 
experiencing  new  modifications  in  the  lungs,  by  the  infiuence  of 
the  air,  that  it  comes  back  to  the  state  of  arterial  blood  and  caa 
bcf  used  anew  for  the  nutrition  of  the  organs. 
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An  examination  of  the  alterations  air  experiences  by  the  res- 
piration of  an  animal;  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  manner 
this  fluid  acts  on  the  venons  blood.  It  is  what  Priestley^  Scheele, 
Lavoisier;  and  Laplace  have  told  ns.  Before  their  day  this  sub- 
ject had  not  been  investigated.  They  ascertained^  and  their 
opinion  has  been  confirmed  since,  that  the  ejected  air  contains 
more  aqueous  vapors,  less  oxygen,  and  more  carbonic  acid  than 
the  breathed  air,  lastly,  that  the  volume  of  the  qected  air  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  breathed  air.  Lavoisier  and  Laplace, 
from  these  &cts,  deduced  the  conclusion  that,  as  soon  as  the 
venous  blood  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  in  the  thousand  little 
veins  of  the  lungs,  oxygen  unites  with  a  part  of  its  carbon  and 
hydrogen  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  new  products 
are  soon  ejected  by  the  contraction  of  the  lungs,  and  that  venous 
blood  thus  deprived  of  a  part  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  recovers 
all  of  the  properties  of  arterial  blood. 

That  theory  is  very  simple,  the  essential  phenomenon  consists 
in  a  true  combustion,  and,  as  Lavoisier  so  justly  says :  '<  Bespi" 
ration  is  nothing  but  a  slow  combustion,  similar  in  the  whole  to 
that  of  a  burning  candle ;  and  animals  while  breathing  are  real 
combustible  bodies  which  bum  and  consume.  In  the  respira- 
tion, as  in  the  combustion,  it  is  the  air  which  fiimishes  the 
oxygen  and  the  caloric,  but  as  in  the  respiration,  it  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  animal,  the  blood,  which  fiumishes  the  combusti- 
ble }  if  animals  were  not  repairing  by  the  food  what  they  lost 
by  respiration,  like  a  lamp,  the  oil  would  be  missing  and  the 
animal  life  would  be  extinguished.^' 

It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  besides  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  animals  exhale,  constantly,  nitrogen,  which  element  ia 
introduced  into  the  system  in  the  food,  and  that  nitrogen  of  the 
air  does  not  take  any  part  in  the  act  of  respiration  and  nutrition, 
that,  consequently,  air  is  never  a  food  for  man  and  animals,  that 
it  only  furnishes  its  oxygen  to  bum  the  excess  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  accumulated  by  the  food  in  the  venous  blood. 

One  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  the  respiration  on  animals  is 
the  husbanding  of  that  heat  necessary  for  their  existence,  and 
which  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  the  ^^  element  '*  in  which 
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they  live.  John  Davy,  who  made  numeroas  experiments  on 
the  temperature  of  the  bodies  of  different  animals,  has  shown 
that  birds  have  a  temperature  the  most  elevated,  since  it  reaches 
109''4  F.  j  the  mammiferoas  occupy  the  second  rank,  then  the 
amphibious  and  fishes^  then  the  moUusques,  crustace®  and 
insects.  The  latter  class  have  sensibly  the  temperature  of  the 
^'  element  *'  in  which  they  live,  in  the  fishes  it  is  only  four  degrees 
higher.    That  of  man  is  about  08"^  F.  in  all  climates. 

This  disengagement  of  heat  in  the  bodies  of  animals  is,  every- 
where, and  in  all  circumstances,  the  consequence  of  the  combus- 
tion of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  food,  or  of  the  blood,  by 
the  oxygeD  of  the  air.  The  most  constant  characteristic  of 
animality  resides  in  that  inside  combustion  and  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  its  consequence. 

Some  modem  physiologists  have  announced  that  a  part  of  the 
animal  heat  has  another  spring  than  the  respiration ;  but  the 
theory  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  which  attributes  to  this  act  all 
the  heat  produced  by  animals,  is  yet  the  more  probable  opinion^ 
and  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our 
epoch.— Jbtfrnal  of  Materia  Medica. 


TALL  TBBES  IN  AUBTBALIA. 

It  would  appear  that  the  famous  "  mammoth  trees  "  of  Cali- 
fornia are  not  only  rivalled,  but  surpassed  in  height,  in  Victoria 
Colony,  Australia.  The  principal  facts  which  warrant  this  con- 
clusion, are  collected  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  MuUer,  Director  of  the 
State  Garden  at  Melbourne,  in  his  interesting  pamphlet,  recently 
issued,  upon  ''Australian  Vegetation,  considered  especially  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  occupation  of  the  Territory,  and  with  a 
view  of  unfolding  its  resources,'' — from  which  the  subjoined  ex- 
tracts are  derived : 

''The  marvelous  height  of  some  of  the  Australian,  and  especi- 
ally Victorian  trees,  has  become  the  subject  of  closer  investiga- 
tion, since  of  late,  particularly  through  the  miners'  tracks,  easier 
access  has  been  afforded  to  the  back-gullies  of  our  mountain-sys- 
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tern.     Some  aBtounding  data^  supported  by  actual  measnre- 
mentS;  are  now  on  record.    The  -highest  tree  previously  known 
was  a  Karri-Eucalyptus  {Eucalyptus  colossea),  measured  by  Mr. 
Pemberton  Walcott^  in  one  of  the  delightM  glens  of  the  Warren 
river,  of  Western  Australia,  where  it  rises  to  approximately  400 
feet  high.    Into  the  hollow  trunk  of  this  Karri;  three  riders^ 
with  additional  pack-horse,  could  enter  and  turn  in  it  without 
dismounting.     On  the  desire  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  Mr. 
D.  Boyle  measured  a  fallen  tree  of  Eucalyptus  ajnygdalina,  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  Dandenong,  and  obtained  for  it  the  length  of 
420  feet,  with  proportions  of  width,  indicated  in  a  design  of  a 
monumental  structure  placed  in  the  exhibition;  while  Mr.  G. 
Elein  took  the  measurement  of  a  eucalyptus  on  the  Black  Spur, 
ten  miles  distant  from  Healsville,  480  feet  high  I    Mr.  E.  B. 
Hayne  obtained,  at  Bandenong,  as  measurements  of  height  of  a 
tree  of  Eucalyptus  amygdalina :    Length  of  stem  from  the  base 
to  the  first  branch,  295  feet ;  diameter  of  the  stem  at  the  first 
branch,  4  feet ;  length  of  stem  from  first  branch  to  where  its  top 
portion  was  broken  off,  90  feet;  diameter  of  the  stem  where 
broken  off,  8  feet;  total  length  of  stem  up  to  place  of  fracture, 
865  feet;  girth  of  stem  three  feet  from  the  surface,  41  feet.    A 
still  thicker  tree  measured,  three  feet  from  the  base,  58  feet  in 
circumference.    Mr.  Greorge  W.  Bobinson  ascertained,  \n  the 
back-ranges  of  Berwick,  the  circumference  of  a  tree  otEucalyp* 
tus  amygdalina  to  be  81  feet  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  supposes  this  oucalypt,  towards  the  sources  ef  the 
Yarra  and  Latrobe  rivers,  to  attain  a  height  of  half  a  thousand 
feet.    The  same  gentleman  found  Fagus  Ounninghami  to  gain  a 
height  of  200  feet,  and  a  circumference  of  28  teet. 

^*  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that,  in  these  isolated  inquiries,  chance 
has  led  to  the  really  highest  trees,  which  the  most  secluded  and 
the  least  accessible  spots  may  still  conceal.  It  seems,  however, 
almost  beyond  dispute,  that  the  trees  of  Australia  rival  in  length, 
though  evidently  not  in  thickness,  even  the  renowned  forest 
giants  of  California,  Sequoia  Welltngtonia,  the  highest  of  which* 
as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  rise,  in  their  favorite  haunts  at  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  to  about  450  feet.    Still,  one  of  the  mammoth 
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trees  measured;  it  is  said,  at  an  estimated  height  of  800  feet,  18 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter  I  Thus  to  Yiotorian  trees,  for  eleva- 
tion, the  palm  must,  apparently,  be  conceded.  A  standard  of 
comparison  we  possess  in  the  spire  of  the  Munster  of  Strasburg, 
the  highest  of  any  cathedral  of  the  globe,  which  sends  its  lofty 
pinnacle  to  the  height  of  466  feet,  or  in  the  great  pyramid  of 
Oheops,  480  feet  high,  which,  if  raised  in  our  ranges,  would  be 
overshadowed,  probably,  by  Bucalyptus  trees. 

'<The  enormous  height  attained  by  not  isolated,  but  vast 
masses  of  our  timber  trees,  in  the  rich  diluvial  deposits  of  sheltered 
depressions  within  Victorian  ranges,  finds  its  principal  explana- 
tion, perhaps,  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  richness  of  the  soil 
is  combined  with  a  humid  geniality  of  the  climate,  never  sink- 
ing to  the  colder  temperature  of  Tasmania,  Lor  rising  to  a 
warmth  less  favorable  to  the  strong  development  of  these  trees 
in  New  South  Wales,  nor  ever  reduced  to  that  comparative  dry- 
ness of  air  which,  even  to  some  extent  in  the  mountain  ravines 
of  South  Australia,  is  experienced.  The  absence  of  living 
gigantic  forms  of  animal  life  amidst  these,  the  hugest  forms  of 
the  vegetable  world,  is  all  the  more  striking. 

*'  Statistics  of  actual  measurement  of  trees,  compiled  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  would  be  replete  with  deep  interest,  not 
merely  to  science,  but  disclose,  also,  in  copious  instances,  magni- 
tudes  of  resources  but  little  understood  up  to  the  present  day« 
Not  merely,  however,  in  their  stupendous  altitude,  but  also  in 
their  celerity  of  growth,  we  have,  in  all  probability,  to  accede  to 
Australian  trees  the  prize.  Extensive  comparisons,  instituted 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  this  metropolis,  prove  several  species 
of  Eucalyptus,  more  particularly  Eucalyptus  globulus  and  JBu- 
calyptus  obliquaf  as  well  as  certain  Acacias — for  instance.  Acacia 
decurrens,  or  Acacia  mollissima — ^far  excelling,  in  their  ratio  of  de- 
velopment, any  extra- Australian  trees,  even  on  dry  and  exposed 
spots,  such  into  which  spontaneously  our  blue  gum-trees  would 
not  penetrate.  This  marvelous  quickness  of  growth,  combined 
with  a  perfect  fitness  to  resist  drought,  has  rendered  many  of 
our  trees  famed  abroad,  especially  so  in  countries  where  the 
supply  of  fuel  or  of  hard  woods  is  not  readily  attainable,  or 
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where  for  raising  shelter;  like  around  the  cinchona-plantations 
of  India,  the  early  and  copious  command  of  tall  vegetation  is  of 
imperative  importance.  To  as  here  this  ought  to  be  a  subject 
of  manifold  significance.  I  scarcely  need  refer  to  the  fact^  that, 
for  numerous  unemployed  persons,  the  gathering  of  Eucalyptus 
seeds,  of  which  a  pound  weight  suffices  to  raise  many  thousand 
trees,  might  be  a  source  of  lucrative  and  extensive  emplojrment; 
but  on  this  1  wish  to  dwell,  that  in  Australian  vegetation  we 
probably  possess  the  means  of  obliterating  the  rainless  zones  of 
the  globe,  to  spread  at  last  woods  over  our  deserts,  and  thereby 
to  mitigate  the  distressing  drought,  and  to  annihilate,  perhaps, 
even  that  occasionally  excessive  dry  heat  evolved  by  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  naked  ground  throughout  extensive  regions  of  the 
interior,  and  wafted.with  the  current  of  air  to  the  east  and  south, 
miseries  from  which  the  prevalence  of  sea  breezes  renders  the 
more  littoral  tracts  of  West  and  North  Australia  almost  free. 
But  in  the  economy  of  nature  the  trees,  beyond  affording  shade 
and  shelter,  and  retaining  humidity  to  the  soil,  serve  other  great 
purposes.  Trees,  ever  active  in  sending  their  roots  to  the  depth, 
draw  unceasingly  from  below  the  surface-strata,  those  mineral 
elements  of  vegetable  nutrition  on  which  the  life  of  plants  abso- 
lutely depends,  and  which,  with  every  dropping  leaf,  is  left  as  a 
storage  of  aliment  for  the  subsequent  vegetation.  How  much 
lasting  good  could  not  be  effected,  then,  by  mere  scattering  of 
seeds  of  our  drought-resisting  aoacias  and  eucalypts  and  casua- 
rinas,  at  the  termination  of  the  hot  season,  along  any  water 
course,  or  even  along  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  over  bare  sands 
or  hard  clays,  after  refreshing  showers  f  Even  the  rugged  es- 
carpments of  the  desolate  ranges  of  Tunis,  Algiers  and  Moroc- 
co, might  become  wooded :  even  the  Sahara  itself,  if  it  could  not 
be  conquered  and  rendered  habitable,  might  have  the  extent  of 
its  oases  vastly  augmented ;  fertility  might  be  secured  again  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  rain  to  the  Asiatic  plateau,  or  the  desert  of 
Atacama,  or  timber  and  fuel  be  fhrnished  to  Natal  and  La  Plata. 
An  experiment,  instituted  on  a  bare  ridge  near  our  metropolis, 
demonstrates  what  may  be  done." 
A  systematic  catalogue  of  the  known  trees  of  Australia,  with 
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indications  of  their  territorial  distribation^  occapies  18  pages  of 
this  essay ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  in  Aastralia,  no  less  than 
950  woody  plants  attain  a  height  of  at  least  80  feet,  or  there- 
abouts.— Silliman's  Journal 


ON  SOME  OF  THE  EPFBOTS  OF  BBOMIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
By  William  Otu  Jobbsoit,  M.  D. 

Some  time  during  the  past  summer  I  casually  stated  that 
there  had  recently  occurred,  in  several  instances  in  my  practice, 
some  unusual  symptoms  immediately  following  the  administra- 
tion of  medium  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium.  Up  to  that  time 
no  similar  observation^ had  found  its  way  into  print;  but  the 
November  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  mentions 
an  instance  of  temporary  paralysis,  and  alludes  to  analogous 
symptoms  from  this  medicine,  as  reported  in  the  Comptes  Bendus 
and  GentralblaU.  Meantime,  in  October  last,  I  observed  a  fourth 
case  and  herewith  report  them  all. 

Cass  I. — Female,  single,  »t.  59.  Hysteria  and  asomnia.  Had 
frequently  taken  bromide  of  potassium  in  moderate  doses  (eight 
to  ton  grains)  with  satisfactory  results;  had  gone  through  with 
the  eruption.  Kept  a  solution  on  hand  to  use  pro  re  nata,  her- 
self the  judge  as  to  occasion  and  quantity.  Beported  to  me  one 
morning  that  on  the  evening  before,  afber  two  or  three  repeti- 
tions of  the  above  dose  (under  thirty  grains  in  all),  she  had  felt 
a  strange  sensation  of  sinking,  tremor  and  anxiety,  with  numb- 
ness in  legs  and  forearms,  lasting  a  few  minutes  and  passing  off 
gradually ;  no  further  effects  and  no  recurrence  of  these. 

Cas«  IL — Male,  8dt.  28.  Delirium  tremens  (epileptoid).  Ail 
stimulus  had  been  omitted  for  twelve  hours  and  the  bromide 
substituted,  one  drachm  in  solution,  of  which  onWourth  was 
ordered  every  hour ;  the  four  doses  were  given  and  were  sue. 
ceeded  by  quiet  and  repose  of  body  and  mind.  At  night  asomnia, 
restlessness  and  wandering  returned.  Thirty  grains  were  given 
in  one  dose.  Within  five  minutes  there  were  increased  agita- 
tion, tremors,  anxiety,  hysterical  dyspooBa,  numbness  in  limbs^ 
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loss  of  power  in  forearms,  and  a  general*  Bnbieotive  sense  of 
immobility.  Cessation  of  aymptoms  aftwafew  minutes  and  a 
comparatively  quiet  night. 

Cass  III. — Female,  8dt.  49.  Widowed  twelve  years.  Irritable 
and  swollen  os  uteri  from  over-cauterization,  with  the  whole  list 
of  reflex  or  peripheral  spinal  symptoms.  Had  been  taking  for 
some  time  fifteen  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  at  night,  and 
more  when  necessary ;  effects  always  good.  Took  it  regularly 
and  had  the  eruption.  One  night,  quite  late,  I  was  sent  for,  to 
hear  the  report  that  after  taking  the  bromide  in  somewhat  larger 
dose  than  usual,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  ^he  had  beed 
seised  with  vertigo  (to  which  she  was  normally  subject,  how- 
over),  great  agitation,  trembling,  numbness  up  and  down  the 
spinal  column,  and  other  indescribable  sensations  in  back,  loss 
of  power  in  forearms,  and  a  general  apprehension  of  impending 
dissolution.  None  of  these  symptoms,  however,  awaited  my 
arrivaU  and  although  they  were  reported  the  next  morning  as 
having  continued  during  the  night,  the  result  of  close  question- 
ing did  not  sustain  her  impression  to  that  effect^  and  I  was  satis- 
fied  that  they  had  neither  oondniied  nor  recurred. 

Cask  IV. — ^Male,  »t.  40.  Depression,  asomnia,  incertitude, 
irritability,  insequence  of  thought.  Had  never  taken  bromide 
of  potassium  nor  used  any  narcotic  or  sedative.  First  dose  at 
8  P.  M.,  fifteen  grains ;  no  result  Second  at  9  P.  M.,  thirty 
grains.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  patient  sprang  up  in  bed, 
apparently  firightened,  agitated,  trembling ;  said  that  his  legs 
were  immovable  and  his  arms  numb.  A  person  in  attendance 
fancied  that  a  convulsion  was  at  hand  and  started  for  wine. 
Before  it  was  ready,  the  symptoms  had  begun  to  subside ;  the 
stimulus  was  taken,  however,  and  a  quiet  night,  without  sleep, 
followed.  The  patient  was  afhdd  to  try  the  bromide  again,  but 
there  was  no  fiirther  occasion  for  it  in  the  case. 

Now  to  these  fiicts,  I  add : 

1.  That  they  are  the  only  instances  in  an  employment  of  this 
drug  extending  over  a  period  of  six  years,  and  to  not  less  than  a 
hundred  cases. 

B 
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2.  That  the  Bymptoms  in  oth^r  instances  have  not  followed 
very  much  larger  doses. 

8.  That  they  never  returned  after  onoe  subsiding ;  nor  was 
the  remedy  suspended  in  consequenoe  of  them,  nor  did  they  ever 
repeat  themselves  in  the  same  individual. 

4.  That  the  phenomena  reported  attach  to  but  a  single  point 
in  observation,  and  are  in  too  direct  and  apparently  causative 
relation  with  that  point  to  admit  the  suggestion  of  accident  or 
coincidence. 

5.  And,  finally,  that  they  constitute,  as  here  detailed,  the  only 
observation  on  this  point  as  yet  placed  on  permanent  record. — 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 


Comparative  Safety  of  Ether  and  Chloroform. — Some  discus- 
sion having  arisen,  a  while  ago,  concerning  deaths  after  ether- 
ization, the  Medical  Society  of  Lyons,  the  only  city  in  Europe 
in  which  etherization  is  ezolusively  resorted  to  in  preference  to 
chloroform,  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  question. 
The  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at : 

1.  That  since  1847,  only  seven  duly  authenticated  and  de- 
tailed cases  of  death  can  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  use  of 
ether* 

2.  All  these  cases  cannot  be  laid  in  the  same  decree  to  the 
charge  of  this  agent. 

8.  Three  of  them,  relating  to  patients  the  salgeets  of  great 
traumatic  injuries,  are  especially  questionable. 

4.  Of  the  seven  cases,  five  relate  to  patients  severely  attacked 
(profondement  atieinis)^  and  the  two  others  were  patients  in 
special  conditions — ^pregnanoy  in  the  one,  and  hystero-neuro- 
pathy  in  the  other. 

5.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  death  so  sudden  as  it  often 
is  from  chloroform. 

6.  Bther  may  indeed  cause  death,  but  it  is  far  less  dangerous 
than  chloroform. — Gazette  Medicate  de  Lyon. 
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THK  PBEPAHATIOir  OP  PEPSIN. 
The  following  method  of  prepanng  pepsin  was  published  by 
Dr.  Beale  in  his  ^'Archives  of  Medicine :''  <'  The  mnooos  mem- 
brane of  a  perfectly  firesh  pig's  stomach  is  oareftally  dissected 
from  the  musoolar  coat  and  placed  on  a  flat  board.  It  is  then 
cleaned  with  a  sponge  and  a  little  water^  and  much  of  the  mnonsi 
remains  of  food,  etc.,  carefully  removed.  With  the  back  of  a 
knife,  or  with  an  ivory  paper  knife,  the  surface  is  scraped  very 
hard,  in  order  to  press  the  glands  and  squeeze  out  their  coil- 
tents.  The  viscid  mucns  thns  obtained  contains  the  pare  gastric 
joice,  with  much  epithelium  firom  the  glands  4nd  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  spread  out  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  so  as 
to  form  a  very  thin  layer,  which  is  dried  at  a  temperature  of  100" 
over  hot  water,  or  in  vacuo,  over  sulphuric  acid.  When  dry  it 
is  scraped  from  the  glass,  powdered  and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bot- 
tle. A  good  digestive  fluid  may  be  made  as  follows :  Of  the 
powder  6  grains;  strong  hydrochloric  acid  18  drops;  water  6 
ounces.  The  fluid  may  be  filtered  easily,  and  forms  a  perfectly 
clear  solution,  very  convenient  for  experiment.  It  may  be 
taken  with  the  salt  at  a  meal.  The  powder  is  devoid  of  smell, 
and  has  only  a  slightly  salt  taste.  This  powder  undergoes  no 
change  if  kept  perfectly  dry.  It  contains  the  active  principle  of 
the  gastric  juice  almost  unaltered.  Eight-tenths  of  a  grain  of 
this  pepsin,  with  ten  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  dissolve  one  hundred  grains  of  hard 
boiled  white  of  egg  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.'' — Jledi* 
col  Timee  and  Gazette. 


NiTBous  Oxa>i  AS  AN  AiiiBSTHiTio  IN  SiTROiET. — ^In  the  first 
number  of  the  Oontinental  Gazette,  the  new  American  newspaper 
just  started  in  Paris,  we  find  an  account  of  the  removal  of  a 
cancerous  breast,  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  in  which  nitrous  oxide 
was  used  as  the  ansssthetio  with  entire  success.  The  patient 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  rather  stout,  and  of  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment.   AnssBthesia  was  produced  in  two  minutes  and  was  kept 
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np  for  Bizteen  minuteB  longer*  In  less  than  one  minate  after 
inhalation  ceased  consciousness  was  complete.  There  was  no 
nausea  or  vomiting.    The  account  states  that — 

*'  After  the  patient  was  first  made  insensible,  she  was  allowed 
to  breathe  some  air  with  the  gas,  and  was  thus  returned  to  semi' 
consciousness,  and  continued  in  this  condition  during  the  entire 
operation.  She  declared,  after  the  operation,  that  while  inhaling 
the  gas  she  could  see  Dr.  Colton  and  Dr.  Evans  (who  adminis- 
tered it),  but  felt  no  pain,  though  she  experienced  a  kind  of 
'  pushing  sensation.' 

*'  There  were  present  to  witness  the  operation  Baron  Larrey, 
Surgeon-in-chief  to  the  Army;  Sir  Joseph  Oliffe,  physician  to 
the  British  Embassy ;  Dr.  Pratt;  Dr.  Yamsandt;  Dr.  Pope»  of 
St.  Louis ;  Dr.  Stearns,  of  Boston,  TT.  S.,  and  some  others  of 
note,  all  of  whom  united  with  Dr.  Sims  in^ezpression  of  surprise 
and  delight  at  the  operations  of  this  new  ansdsthetic  agent.  This 
was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  operations  where  the  patient  was  kept 
insensible  fbr  the  greatest  length  of  time  with  the  gas,  and  it 
certainly  proved  eminently  successflil.'' — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 


PBB-mSTOBIO  MAN  DT  GBBAT  BBITAIN. 
In  an  interesting  communication  to  a  Scientific  Congress  in 
France,  quite  recently,  the  author  shows  that  man  lived  in  Great 
Britain  in  association  with  the  fossil  hyena,  cave  bear,  lion, 
tiger,  Irish  elk,  reindeer,  bison,  hippopotamus,  horse,  rhinoce- 
ros, mammoth  and  other  animals.  The  evidence  of  this  consists 
in  finding  bones  of  these  animals  in  caves  and  river  deposits,  as- 
sociated with  human  bones  and  implements,  under  circumstances 
entirely  precluding  the  possibility  of  subsequent  interpolation  of 
the  latter ;  the  animal  remains,  in  many  instances,  charred  and 
split)  evidently  by  the  agency  of  man,  and  bearing  frequent 
traces  of  his  rude  tools.  Of  the  various  species  enumerated,  the 
mammoth,  the  horse  and  the  bison  were  most  abundant ;  the 
rapacious  animals  comparatively  rare,  and  man  himself  not 
numerous.  At  that  time  Great  Britain jwas  united  to  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  the  Thames  flowed  northward  Mid  united 
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with  the  Ehine  and  the  Elbe  in  forming  an  estnary.  The  cli- 
mate was  very  severe,  glaciers  abounding  in  the  monntains,  and 
reindeer  and  mask  oxen  feeding  in  the  plains.  Next  the  land 
became  depressed,  the  lowlands  were  submerged  beneath  the 
waters,  and  the  climate  of  all  Europe  became  warmer.  The 
reindeer  and  the  moose  (called  elk  in  Europe)  moved  north- 
ward, and  the  musk  ox  became  known  only  as  a  living  species 
in  Arctic  America. 


Charcoal  as  a  JBwmostatic. — ^In  a  communication  to  the  Berks 
Co.  Med.  Soo.,  Dr.  W.  Murray  Weidman,  of  Beading,  offers  the 
following  of  interest :  ^'  Oharcoal  (pulverized)  has  been,  recom- 
mended by  all  writers  for  the  arrest  of  epistaxis.  But  some- 
times, especially  in  the  country,  remedies  cannot  be  obtained. 
But  in  every  house  a  cork,  a  teacup,  a  stick,  and  a  fire  can  be 
found.  The  cork  is  quickly  charred  by  the  fire,  easily  pulverized 
in  the  cup  by  the  stick  (a  mortar  and  pestle),  and  thus  one  of 
the  most  efBdent  remedies  is  speedily  prepared.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  was  called  to  see  a  lad  of  17,  who  had  already  lost  twelve 
ounces  of  blood,  and  was  still  bleeding  profiisely  from  the  right 
nostril.  I  used  pressure,  both  internally  and  externally,  with 
no  avail.  I  made  a  cone  three  inches  long  of  prepared  lint, 
saturated  it  with  liq.  ferri  sub-sulph.,  and  pushed  it  up  the  nostril 
as  far  as  possible.  This  arrested  the  hemorrhage  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  oozing  commenced,  and  sufficient  blood  was 
swallowed  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting.  I  was  summoned 
to  his  bedside,  and  finding  the  blood  again  flowing,  resolved  to 
try  the  charcoal  before  resorting  to  the  posterior  plug.  I  had 
the  '  cork  charcoal '  prepared,  and  directed  it  to  be  snuffed  up, 
and  by  means  of  a  quill  blown  into  the  nostril.  The  result  was 
very  gratifying.  Four  repetitions  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
hemorrhage  was  stopped,  and  what  was  equally  gratifying,  no 
pain  or  distress  was  experienced,  as  when  the  anterior  or  poste- 
rior plug  is  used.  The  arrest  was  so  speedy  and  effectual,  and 
the  remedy  so  simple,  that  I  feel  warranted  in  recommending  it 
to  the  profession  in]^  general."— iKc.  from  Tram,  of  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania. 
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ALUM  OBTSTALUZATIONS  OTIEB  llEtSSH  FL0WSB6. 

Make  baskets  of  pliable  copper  wire,  and  wrap  them  with 
gauze.  Into  these  tie  to  the  bottom  violets,  ferns,  geranium 
leaves,  chrysanthemams — in  fiict,  any  flowers  except  Ml-blown 
roses — ^and  sink  them  in  a  eolation  of  alum  of  one  pound  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  after  the  solution  has  cooled,  as  the  colors  will 
then  be  preserved  in  their  original  beauty,  and  the  crystallized 
alum  will  hold  faster  than  when  from  a  hot  solution.  When 
you  have  a  light  covering  of  distinct  crystals  that  cover  com- 
pletely the  articles,  rdmove  careftQly,  and  allow  them  to  drain 
for  twelve  hours.  These  baskets  make  a  beantifU  parlor  orna- 
ment, and  for  a  long  time  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  flowers. — 
Am.  Jour.  Pharmacy. 

INOOMPATBBrUTT  OF  POT.  lODED.  AND  POTASS  OHLOBAT. 

This  is  an  important  point  in  practice,  for  in  By  philis,  to  act  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  ulceration  of  the  miouth  and  the  general 
malady,  ohlora.*  potass,  and  pot.  iodid.  are  frequently  given. 
This  practice  is  dangerous,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  M. 
Yee ;  (or  the  chlorate  of  potash,  absorbed  simultaneoualy  with 
tho  iodide  of  potassium,  may  part  with  its  oxygen,  and  trans- 
form it  into  the  iodate,  a  poisonous  agent.  The  recent  experi- 
ence of  M.  Melsens  proves  the  possibility  of  this  tranrformation. 

This  ought  to  suffice  to  prevent,  were  it  only  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  the  simultaneous  administration  of  the  chlorate 
of  potash  and  the  iodide  id  potassium. — Gazette  Medicals, 


Glycerin  Solutions. — For  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefei  using 
glycerin  rather  than  alcohol  as  a  solvent  for  many  agents,  we  ap- 
pend a  few  articles  with  their  solubility  in  glycerin.  Sulphur 
requires  2000  parts  of  glycerin;  iodine,  100  parts;  red  iodide  of 
mercury,  840 parts;  corrosive  sublimate,  14  parts;  sulphate  of 
quinia,  48  parts ;  tannin,  6  parts ;  muriate  of  morphia,  19  parte ; 
tartar  emetic,  80  parts;  veratrine,  96  parts;  atropia,  50  parts; 
iodide  of  sulphur,  60  parts ;  iodide  of  potassium,  8  parts ;  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium,  10  parts.  These  solutions  are  called 
glyceroles.'^our.  Appl.  Chemistry. 
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THB  SULPHUB  PBODUCS  OF  ITALY. 

The  Bulphnr  mines  of  lulj  have  long  been  flimoaB  for  their 
yield,  and  their  present  prodacUvenees  fhlly  snatains  their  repn« 
tation.  Tbej  are  now  prodacing  something  like  800,000  tons 
per  annum,  which,  taken  in  the  crude  state,  represents  a  money 
value  of  aboat  £1,200,000.  But  this  yield  has  only  become  so 
enormous  in  the  course  of  years,  the  average  yield  for  the  year 
1880  being  but  one-tenth  of  the  present  yield.  The  greater 
part  of  the  above  quantity  is  derived  from  Sicily ;  the  Bomagna, 
however,  commenced  to  increase  the  supply  some  seven  years 
eince,  and  in  1862  was  contributing  about  8,000  tons  per  annum> 
and  this  quantity  has  since  been  increased.  For  tbe  last  four- 
teen years  an  improved  method  of  separating  the  sulphur  from 
the  accompanying  limestone  has  been  sucoessfblly  practiced  in 
Sicily.  The  separation  of  the  sulphur  £rom  gangue  is  always 
effected  by  liquation,  the  necessary  heat  for  the  fhsion  being 
obtained  by  burning  a  portion  of  the  ore.  This  operation, 
which  was  formerly  effiaoted  in  small  cylindrical  open  kilns,  is, 
by  the  improved  process,  performed  in  heaps,  which  are  often 
four  hundred  times  the  capacity  of  the  Idlns.  The  ore  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  charcoal  burning, 
the  air  being  excluded  by  an  impermeable  covering  of  earth. 
The  loss  ooeasioned  by  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid  has 
been  greatly  leduced  by  the  new  process.  The  production  is  in- 
creased by  one-fifth,  and  the  new  heaps  can  be  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  houses  and  gardens  without  objection.  Under  the 
old  system  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  heaps  several  miles 
away  firom  dwellings  and  vegetation.  The  further  advantage 
of  the  process  is  that  the  heaps  may  be  fired  at  any  time,  in- 
stead of  large  masses  of  ore  being  kept  in  reserve  for  ignition  at 
a  particular  season  of  the  year.  Beyond  this,  the  process,  which 
formerly  was  one  of  the  most  deadly  nature,  has  been  converted 
into  one  almost  f^ee  firom  danger  to  the  workmen. 

A  large  portion  of  the  island  of  Sicily  is  occupied  by  the  gyp- 
sum and  sulphur  bearing  formation,  which  extends  from  Mount 
iStna  to  the  neighborhood  of  Trapani.  The  rate  of  productive- 
ness diminishes  towards  Trapani,  Galtanisetta   and  Girgenti 
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-iig  the  best  mines,  Catania  and  Palermo  those  next  in 
..aportanoe,  whilst  the  least  yielding  are  in  the  provinoe  of 
Trapani.  In  Sioiiy,  as  well  as  in  the  Bomagna,  the  gypsum 
formation  includes  limestones,  clays  which  are  more  or  less 
marley,  and  beds  of  gypsum.  In  the  latter  rock,  as  well  as  in 
the  limestones,  the  sulphur  is  found  as  an  uniform  or  irregular 
mixture,  sometimes  concentrated  in  small  parallel  seams,  and 
occasionally  crystallized.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  often  associated 
with  sulphate  of  strontia  or  oelestine.  The  eulphur  occurs  in  a 
different  manner  in  the  clays  und  slates,  being  found  concen- 
trated in  globular  masses.  This  method  of  occurrence  is  also 
common  to  all  the  sulphur  mines  of  the  Continent  which  are 
contained  in  argillaceous  strata.  Only  a  portion  of  the  sulphur 
obtained  is  refined  on  the  island,  the  greater  part  being  exported 
in  the  crude  state.  For  commercial  purposes  it  is  classified  into 
three  general  qualities,  which  are  further  divided  into  seven  sub- 
classes. There  are  but  fifty  mines  at  present  at  work  in  Sicily, 
and  the  nuqaber  of  hands  employed  is  over  twenty  thousand. 

The  Bomagna  Sulphur  Mining  Company  possesses  eight 
mines,  five  of  which  are  in  the  provinoe  of  Forli,  Bomagna, 
whilst  three  are  at  Monte  Feltre,  in  the  province  of  Urbino  and 
Pessaro,  in  the  Marches.  The  refined  produce  is  exported 
chiefly  from  Bimini,  where  the  refining  works  are  situated,  to 
the  principal  centres  of  consumption  among  the  large  towns  of 
Italy.  Befined  sulphur  is  used  in  various  manu&ctories  for 
making  sulphuric  acid,  and  for  several  years  past  a  new  use  has 
been  found  for  it  in  the  sulphuration  of  vines.  In  the  course  of 
scientific  progress  the  general  process,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  has  been  improved  in  many  minor  details.  But,  beyond 
this,  an  entirely  new  process  is  just  reported  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  M.  Brunfaut,  a  Belgian.  The  average  composition  oi 
the  sulphur  stone  of  Bomagna  is,  for  every  100  parts,  80.60  of 
sulphur,  26.80  of  lime,  41.20  of  alumiba  and  sillica,  and  1.40  of 
water.  By  the  ordinary  method  of  extraction,  only  10  of  the  80 
parts  of  sulphur  are  obtained ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  loss  of  up- 
wards of  20  per  cent.,  which,  of  course,  must  influence  not  only 
the  profits,  but  also  the  price  of  the  article.    These  defects  in 
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the  Bystem  appear  to  have  been  completely  obviated  by  M.  Brnn- 
fant,  who  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  yield  of  25  per  cent,  instead 
of  10. 

As  already  observed,  the  sulphur  is  contained  only  in  a  state 
of  mixture  in  the  Bomagna  stonci  and  not  being  in  chemical 
combination  with  any  substanocj  is  easily  separated  by  fusion. 
The  melting  point  of  sulphur  being  extremely  low^  fusion  may 
be  effected  by  hot  air  or  by  steam,  instead  of  in  kilns  or  even 
heaps,  where  the  excess  of  heat  converts  a  large  portion  of  the 
substance  into  sulphurous  acid.  Taking  advantage  of  this  prop- 
erty of  sulphur,  M.  Brunfaut  employs  an  apparatus  which  con- 
sists of  a  horizontal  cylinder  containing  an  archimidean  screw 
throughout  its  whole  length.  The  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve 
more  or  less  slowly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mineral  to 
be  treated.  The  sulphur  ore  is  poured  in  through  a  fhnnel  at 
one  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  it  has  sufficiently  undergone 
the  action  of  the  apparatus  it  is  led  out  at  the  other  end.  The 
temperature  in  the  cylinder  is  maintained  by  hot  air  or  steam, 
which  is  introduced  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres.  By 
this  machme  150  cubic  metres  of  the  mineral  are  reported  to  be 
disposed  of  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  economical  method  of 
extracting  sulphur  firom  its  minerals  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  Italy,  which  is  so  rich  in  that  valuable  substance. — 
Jour.  Franklin  Institute,  and^American  Jour.  Pharmacy. 


MoBTALiTT  AFrxR  AMPUTATION  OF  THs  Thioh. — M.  Hussan,  in 
publishing  the  statistics  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  embracing  the 
returns  of  100,000  patients,  gives  the  following  results  of  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh  :  In  1861,  42  amputations,  and  only  7  re- 
coveries ;  a  mortality  of  83.38  per  cent.  In  1862, 40  amputations, 
and  19  recoveries;  a  mortality  of  52.50  per  cent.  In  1863,  40 
amputations,  and  15  recoveries;  a  mortality  of  62.50  per  cent. 
Average  mortality  for  three  years,  66.11  per  cent.,  or  41  recov- 
eries in  122  operations. 
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Blanching  of  the  Sair. 

BLAKOHING  OF  THE  HAIR. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society,  London,  by  Mr.  Eras- 
mus Wilson,  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  question  as  to  what 
causes  the  sudden  whitening  of  the  hair,  often  produced  by 
firight  or  profound  grief.  He  cites  a  case  in  which  the  hair 
was  colored  white  and  brown  alternately  from  end  to  end.  The 
white  segments  were  about  one-hatf  the  length  of  the  brown» 
and  the  two  together  measured  about  one-third  of  a  line.  Under 
the  microscope  the  colors  were  reversed,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  opacity  of  the  white  portion  was  due  to  a  vast  accumulatioii 
of  air  globules  packed  closely  together  in  the  fibrous  structure 
of  the  hair,  as  the  medulla.  There  was  no  absence  of  pigment, 
but  the  accumulation  of  air  globules  veiled  and  obscured  the  < 
normal  color  and  structure.  Mr.  Wilson  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  the  brown  portion  being  the  day  growth,  and  the  white 
portion  the  night  growth.  He  also  said,  in  reference  to  the 
sudden  blanching  of  the  whole  hair,  of  which  there  were  many 
cases  on  record,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  a  violent  nervous 
shock  the  normal  fluids  of  the  hair  might  be  drawn  inward 
toward  the  body,  in  unison  with  the  generally  contracted  and 
collapsed  state  of  the  sur&ce,  and  that  the  vacuities  left  by  this 
process  of  exhaustion  might  be  suddenly  filled  with  atmospheric 
air.  An  interesting  discuBsi«n  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper.  Dr.  Sharkey  alluded  to  a  recent  case  of  sudden  blanch- 
ing of  the  hair  reported  by  Dr.  Landois,  of  Griefswald,  in  Vir- 
chow's  Archiv,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  the  result  of  an 
accumulation  of  air  globules  in  the  fibrous  substance  of  the  hair. 
— Exchange. 


To  Prevent  Metals  from  Busting. — ^Dip  the  article  into  very 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  afterward  immerse  it  in  linseed  oil,  al- 
lowing the  superfluous  portions  to  drain  off.  When  the  coating 
of  oil  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  article  will  be  ready  lor  use,  and 
thus  protected  will  remain  bright  for  years.— VournaJ  of  Applied 
Chemistry, 
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THE    MEDICAL    EBPOETEE. 

ST.  LOUIS,  FEBRUARY  16.  1868. 

BSVIBWS. 

PBOCBHDINGS    OF    THB    AMBBICAN   FHAKtCAGBTTIGAL    ASSOCIATION. 
Fifteenth  Anniul  MeeUo^.    Held  at  New  York  aty,  September,  1867. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  work  without  the  conviction 
of  the  immense  aid  which  pharmacy  has  rendered  to  medicine. 
Very  few  physicians  are  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  is  contained  in  these  proceedings^  necessary  for  the 
successful  practice  of  medicine.  Why  do  not  physicians  study 
more  attentively  pharmacy  f  Very  few  are  accomplished  thera- 
peutists; we  specialize  every  other  branch  of  our  profession,  but 
rest  satisfied  with  a  most  superficial  knowledge  of  a  few  agents 
we  employ  to  combat  disease.  We  wish  that  these  proceedings 
were  generally  circulated  in  the  medical  profession ;  they  are  not 
intended  solely  for  the  apothecary  3  we  are  convinced  that  a 
perusal  of  these  yearly  productions  would  afford  infinite  satis- 
faction to  the  physician.  The  present  work  abounds  in  very 
able  reports  and  essays  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
pharmacy,  not  at  all  irrelevant  to  the  course  of  study  of  the 
medical  practitioner.  The  work  can  always  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  John  M.  Maisch,  permanent  secretary,  1607  Bidge  avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

HAUr-TEABLY  CX>MPENDIUM  OF  HBDIGAL  SCiKMCX.    Edited  by  8.  W.  BvT- 
1.SB,  M.  D.,  and  D.  Q.  BniKTOH,  M.  D.    Fart  I.    January,  1866. 

This  is  a  new  enterprise,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing before  the  profession  an  abstract  of  all  the  joumalB,  home 
and  foreign,  in  every  department  of  medical  literature.  It  is 
very  neatly  gotten  up  and  contains  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
writings  of  the  day.  We  are  ond^  obligations  to  the  editors 
fbr  a  copy,  as  also  for  a  very  thandsome  ''^Visiting  List,''  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Butler.  This  **  Pocket  Becord  "  is  as  convenient 
in  point  of  size  and  contents  as  any  we  have  seen.  The  Hidf" 
Yearly  Oampendium  will  supply  the  want  long  felt,  and  we  wish 
it  complete  SBCcess. 
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OS  THB  SIQN8  ASD  DISBA8ES  OF  PBEGKAKCT.  By  Tbomas  Hawus  Ta«- 
KBB.  M .  D. ,  F.  L  ft.  From:tlM  woond  and  ciaarMd  Loadon  Sditton.  With  fiNir 
oolored  pbtteB  and  UliutntioiiB  on  wood.    FhiladelpnU  :  Henry  C.  Lea.    1868. 

The  subject  of  the  above  work;  however  extensively  and  care- 
fully elaborated  in  these  late  years  by  some  of  tho  best  of  medi- 
cal mindS;  will  still  be  found  worthy  of  further  investigation  and 
will  yet  yield  profitable  resales.  The  views  of  older  writers 
upon  the  diseases  of  the  uterus,  impregnated  or  not,  have  been 
displaced  by  new  ideas,  the  consequence  of  new  experience ;  and 
as  we  are  now  probably  on  the  point  of  rectifying  those  ideas 
by  a  more  just  appreciation  of  them,  such  as  more  knowledge 
alone  can  give,  so  is  it  proper  by  all  means  to  gain  as  clear  an 
insight  into  the  whole  subject  as  our  own  individual  observation 
or  that  of  others  may  afford. 

Dr.  Tanner  certainly  gives  us  in  the  above  work  a  valuable 
compendium,  enriched  by  his  own  labors,  of  all  that  is  known 
on  the  signs  and  diseases  of  pregnancy.  If  there  be  much 
derived  from  others  which  has  already  been  laid  before  us,  much 
also  belongs  to  him  and  should  be  placed  to  his  credit. 

We  advise  all  to  read  it,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing 
old  ideas  or  dissipating  somewhat  the  confusion  which  is  apt  to 
gather  about  our  thoughts  from  carelessness  of  observation. 

Dr.  Tanner  is  a  pleasing  writer,  and  the  student  will  find  the 
work  attractive,  as  well  in  the  style  as  in  the  illustration  of  his 
fitcts  by  numerously  detailed  cases. 

Keith  &  Woods  have  it  for  sale. 

A  PRACTICAL  TBEATISE  OK  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  By  D.  FSLUrcis 
CoiiDis,  M.  D.  Sixth  edition,  reriaed  and  enlarged.  Phlladeliaila:  Henry  C  Lea, 
1868. 

No  other  treatise  on  this  subject  is  better  adapted  to  the 
American  physician.  Dr.  Condie  has  long  stood  before  his 
countrymen  as  one  peculiarly  pre-eminent  in  this  department  of 
medicine.  His  work  has  been  so  long  a  standard  for  practi- 
tioners and  medical  stude&ts  that  we  do  no  more  now  than 
refer  to  the  fiict  that  it  has  reached  its  sixth  edition.  We  are 
glad  once  more  to  refiresh  the  impressions  of  our  earlier  days  by 
wandering  through  its  pages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to 
recommend  it  to  the  youngest  members  of  the  profession,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  have  the  older  editions  on  their  shelves. 
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CHBONIO  DISBASBS  OF  THE  hABYSX,  WITH  SPBCIAL  JUBrSBBMCB  TO  \ 

LABTKGO80OPI0  DIAGNOSIS  AKD  liOGAL  THBRAPSUTICS.    By  Dr.  Aosi.-  \ 

BBBT  ToBOLA,  LeotOTer  in  the  Uniyenity  of  BeiUa.  Tnuulated  flrom  the  GeExnaa 
and  edited  by  Oxonex  M.  Bxaxd,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  With  an  Introdaotion  on  the 
History  and  Art  of  Laryngoscopy,  iihinoscopy,  Bhlnitis,  Inhalations  and  Slectri- 
sation  applied  to  Diseases  ot  the  Air  Passages;  and  an  Appendix  by  the  Editor, 
illustrated  by  forty-four  engrayings  on  wood.  New  York  :  WilUam  Wood  A  Co. 
Io08. 

The  title  page  sufficiently  indicates  the  character  of  the  work; 
probably  we  find  in  this  as  complete  a  disquisition  on  the  entire 
subject  as  anywhere.  The  treatise  of  Dr.  Tobold  is  well  trans- 
lated, though  the  editor's  views  and  remarks  are  quite  as 
prominent  as  the  author's.  If  anything,  we  believe  we  should 
have  preferred  the  author  by  himself.  We  do  not  complain, 
however,  when  so  thorough  an  examination  of  the  subject 
treated  is  presented. 

The  specialist  in  this  branch  of  therapeutics  will,  no  doubt, 
become  familiar  with  the  work,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  Dr. 
Tobold,  who  has  attained  so  much  celebrity  in  his  attention  to 
the  subject;  the  general  practitioner  will  certainly  desire  infor- 
mation on  so  important  a  practical  matter. 

Eeith  k  Woods  have  the  book  for  sale. 


The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. — We  are  pleased 
to  see  it  stated  that  this  very  useftil  and  active  association  has 
taken  measures  to  erect  a  new  and  more  commodious  hall  for  its 
accommodation. 

A  spacious  lot  of  ground  has  been  purchased,  and  it  is  the 
design  of  the  college  ^'to  erect  a  building  which,  besides  ample 
acoommodations  for  the  classes  in  attendance  on  the  lectures, 
will  contain  suitable  apartments  for  library  and  reading  room, 
and  for  the  museum,  which  has  already  outgrown  the  space  pro- 
vided for  it ;  also  an  ample  assembly  room,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college  and  strangers  visiting  the  city  may  meet  for 
consultation,  and  for  social  and  professional  intercourse.  Im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  of  this  kind  of  association  in  devel- 
oping a  taste  for  scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  in  stimu. 
lating  to  improvement,  and  creating  an  honorable  professional 
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spirit  among  individuals  of  similar  pnrsoitSi  we  intend  that  the 
new  hail  shall  be  a  centre  of  attraction  for  the  druggists  and 
pharmaceutists  of  the  city — a  place  where  specimens  and  newly- 
discovered  processes  and  apparatus  may  be  shown,  and  where 
occasional  lectures  of  general  intereat  may  be  given.  By  having 
a  resident  janitor  on  the  premises,  admission  can  be  obtained  at 
all  hourS;  and  the  several  apartments  can  always  be  kept  in 
readiness  for  their  appropriate  uses. 

**  A  leading  design  is  the  location  in  the  new  building  of  a 
practical  laboratory,  for  experiment  and  instruction.  The 
Alumni  of  the  college  have  already  subscribed  several  thousand 
^  dollars,  part  of  which  has  been  collected  and  invested  atinteresti 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  laboratory,  bujb  it  was  appropri- 
ately postponed  till  more  suitable  apartments  could  be  procured. 
The  great  utility  of  this  proposed  featured  of  our  college  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated }  in  the  midst  of  this  great  city  we 
need  a  practical  school,  conducted  on  a  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive scale,  where  those  branches  of  chemical  science  pertaining 
more  especially  to  medicine  and  pharmacy  can  find  ample 
development,  where  adulterations  and  sophistications  can  be 
detected  and  exposed,  and  where  all  can  resort,  on  the  payment 
of  suitably  regulated  fees^  to  solve  the  problems  continually 
arising  in  the  course  of  iheir  manu&cturing  pursuits.'' — Medical 
News  and  Library. 


M.  Berard,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, on  the  completion  of  his  fifbieth  year  of  professorship,  has 
received  the  Cross  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  M.  Michel  Levy,  Professor  of  the  Yal  de  Graoe,  has 
been  nominated  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  H. 
Ndlaton  is  the  only  member  of  the  medical  profession  in  Franod 
who  enjoys  this  dignity.  Li  Austria,  fiokitansky  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  High  Chamber,  and  in  Italy  th»  newly  elected 
President  of  the  Lower  HousCi  M.  Lanza,  is  a  medical  man* 
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Dr.  Oros,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, states:  ''Pulmonary  phthisis  never  ariseS;  never  is  de- 
veloped in  the  human  orgttnism,  unless  this  organism  has  pre* 
sented  for  months  or  years  most  evident  signs  of  organic  dis- 
turbanceSy  belonging  to  the  order  of  changes  which  I  have 
placed  under  the  title  of  de-co-ordination;  that  which  has 
been  considered  as  the  commencement  of  phthisis  is  only  the 
consequence  and  the  end  of  a  disease  already  of  long  standing/' 
(The  author  calls  power  of  organic  co-ordination  every  princi- 
ple which  maintains  the  existence  of  a  living  form^  which  has 
presided  at  its  origin  and  regulates  its  predetermined  evolution.) 
Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Cros^  pulmonary  phthisis  never  appears 
unless  the  organism  has  been  for  a  long  time  affected  by  the 
form  of  de-co-ordination  characterized  by  swelling  of  the  spleen 
(splenic  de-co-ordination) ;  unless  the  free  working  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  has  been  long  impeded  by  a  total  of  material 
causes^  the  most  important  of  which  is  abnormal  elevation  of 
the  diaphragm  caused  generally  by  increased  volume  of  the 
liver.  To  these  anatomical  changes  the  dyspnoea  considered  by 
all  authors  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  first  degree  of  phthisis 
should  be  attributed. — Archives  Generales. 


Dr.  Ouillan,  who  was  lately  called  in  by  Napoleon,  declined 
any  fee,  saying  that  ''  the  honor  was  sufficient  for  him/'  How- 
ever, $2,000  were  sent  to  him,  but  he  made  a  present  of  the 
whole  amount  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine. — Medical  Record. 


The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  (London) 
has  voted  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  Richardson  testimonial 
fiind,  in  consideration  of  his  discovery  of  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing local  anssthesia. 
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The  Boston  Jfedicai  and  Surgical  Journal  has  been  enlaiged 
and  greatly  improved.  We  congratulate  the  publisher  on  its 
elegant  appearance.  The  editorial  management  is  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  David  W.  Oheever,  as  editor^  and  Dr.  O.  P.  Wadsworth, 
as  assistant  editor.  Dr.  Oheever  has  long  been  known  as  an 
able  and  interesting  medical  writer.  The  Journal  has  been 
published  since  1828,  being  one  of  the  oldesti  as  it  has  been  one 
of  the  ablest,  published  in  the  United  States.  We  trust  that 
the  publishers  will  receive  duo  encouragement  for  their  enter* 
prise,  and  to  the  editors  we  extend  a  warm  fraternal  greeting. 


New  Hospital— The  city  of  Eochester,  New  York,  has  a  new 
hospital,  which  is  evidently  a  credit  to  the  country.  It  is  com- 
plete in  all  its  arrangements,  as  we  judge  f^om  an  account  of  it 
in  "  The  Hospital  Review j  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  sick  and  suffering  at  the  Bochester  City  Hospital.''  There 
is  a  surgical,  medical,  lying-in,  and  eye  and  oar  department. — 
Medical  Record. 


The  Cincinnati  Medical  Repertory.—ThiB  is  the  title  of  a  new 
journal,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Thacker,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  January  last.  It  is  to  be  published  monthly,  and 
to  be  devoted  to  medicine,  psychology,  surgery,  and  the 
collateral  sciences.  We  extend  a  fraternal  greeting  to  the 
editor  and  welcome  him  as  an  earnest  laborer  in  the  arena  of 
medical  literature. 


Surgical  Instruments  from  Pompeii. — M.  Scoutettin  has,  by 
permission  of  the  Italian  Gk)vernment,  obtained  photographic 
representations  of  the  different  surgical  instruments  found  at 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  There  are  more  than  300  of  these 
instruments,  but  only  about  60  of  dissimilar  kinds. 
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